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TO 

HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH, 


SIRE, 

Yobr Majesty has graciously sanctioned the presentation of the 
Second Volume of the Annals of RajpootAna to the Public under the 
auspices of Your Majesty’s name. 

In completing this work, it has been my endeavour to draw a faithful 
picture of States, the ruling principle of which is the paternity of the 
Sovereign. That jjthis patriarchal form is the best suited to the genius of the 
people, may be presumed from its durability, which war, famine, and anarchy 
have failed to destroy. The throne has always been the watch-word and 
rallying point of the Rajpoots. My prayer is, that it may continue so, and 
that neither the love of conquest, nor false views of policy, may tempt us to 
subvert the independence of these States, some of which have braved the 
storms of more than ten centuries. 

It will not, I trust, he deemed presumptuous in the Annalist of these 
gallant and long oppressed races thus to solicit for them a full measure of 
your Majesty’s gracious patronage ; in return for which, the Rajpoots, 
making Your Majesty’s enemies their own, would glory in assuming the 
'saffrou robe,’ emblematic of death or victory, under the banner of that 
chivalry of which Your Majesty is the head. 

That your Majesty’s throne may ever be surrounded by chiefs who will 
act up to the principles of fealty maintained all hazards by' the Rajpoot, is 
the heartfelt aspiration of, 

SIRE, 

Your Majesty’s 

Devoted subject and servant, 


JAMES TOD. 




INTRODUCTION. 


In placing before the Public the concluding volume of the Annals of Rajpootana, t 
have fulfilled what I considered to be a sacred obligation to the races amongst whom I 
have passed the better portion of my life ; and although no man can more highly appre- 
ciate public approbation, I am far less eager to court that approbation, than to awaken 
U sympathy for the objects of my work, the interesting people of Rajpootana. 

1 need add nothing to what was urged in the introdnetion to the First Volume on 
the subject of Indian History ; and trust that, however slight the analogy between the 
chronicles of the Hindus and those of Europe, as historical works, they will Berve to 
banish the reproach, which India has so long laboured under, of possessing no records 
of past events : my Only fear now’is, that they may be thought redundant. 

I think I may confidently affirm, that whoever, without being alarmed at their bulk, 
has the patience attentively to peruse these Annals, cannot fail to become well acquain- 
ted with all the peculiar features of Hindu society, and will be enabled to trace the 
foundation and progress of each state in Rajpootana, as well as to form a just notion of 
the character of a people, upon whom, at a future period, our existence in India may 
depend. 

Whatever novelty the enquirer into the origin of nations may find in these pages, 1 
nm ambitious to claim for them a higher title than a mass of mere archaeological data. 
To see humanity under every aspect, and to observe the influence of different creeds 
upon man in his social capacity, most ever be one of the highest Bources of mental enjoy- 
ment ; and I may hope that the personal qualities herein delineated, will allow the 
labourer in this vast field of philosophy to enlarge his sphere of acquaintance with 
human varieties. In the present circumstances of our alliance with these states, every 
trait of natural character, and even every traditional incident, which by leading us to 
understand and r'jpcct tlieir peculiarities, may enable us to secure their friendship and 
esteem, become of infinite importance. The more we study their history, the better 
shall we comprehend the causes of their international quarrels, the origin of thoir tribu- 
tary engagements, the aesiet principles of their mutual repulsion, and the sources of 
their strength and their weaknoss as an aggregate body : without which knowledge it 
is impossible we can arbitrate with justice in their national dispute ; and, as respects 
ourselves, wc may convert a means of defence into a source of bitter hostility. 

It has been my aim to diversify as much as possible the details of this volume. la 
the annuls of Marwar, I have traced the conquest and peopling of an immense region by 
a handful of strangers ; and have dwelt, perhaps, with tediouB minuteness on the long 
reign of Raja Ajit Sing and the thirty years war, to shew what the energy of ono ol 
these petty states, impelled by a Bense of oppression, effected against the colossal power 
of its enemies. It is a portion of their history which should be deeply studied by those 
who have succeeded to the paramount power ; for Arungzebe had less reason to distrust 
the stability of his dominion' than we havo : yet what is now the house of Timour ? 
Tire resources of Marwar were reduced to as low an ebb at the close of Arungzebe’* 
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reign, as they are al (lie present time i yet did that state surmount all its difficulties, 
and bring armies into the field that annihilated the forces of the empire. Let us not, 
then, mistake the eupineness engendered bylottg oppression, for want of feoling, nor 
mete out to these high-spirited people the same mcasuro of contumely, with which Wo 
have treated the subjects of our earlier conquests. 

The Annals of the Bhattis may be considered as the link connecting the tribes of 
India Proper with the ancient races west of the Indus, .or Indo-Scythia ; and although 
they will but slightly interest the general rcadder, the antiquary may find In them many 
new topics for investigation, as well as in the Sketch of the Desert, which haB preserved 
the relics of names that once promised immortality. 

The patriarchal simplicity of the Jit communities, upon whose ruins the state of 
Bikaner was founded, affords a picture, however imperfect, of petty republics, — a form of 
Government little known to eastern despotism, and proving the tenacity of the ancient 
Gete's attachment to liberty. 

Amber, and its scion Sliekliavati, possess a still greater interest from their contiguity 
to our frontier. A multitude of singular privileges is attached to the Shekhavati federa- 
tion, which it behoves the paramount power thoroughly to understand, lest it should bo 
led by false views to pursue a policy detrimental to them ns well ns to oitrsehes. To 
this extensive community belong the Laikhanis, so utterly unknown to us, that a recent 
internal tumult of that tribe was at first mistaken for an irruption of our old enemies, 
the Findarries. 

Harouti may claim onr regard from the high bearing of its gallant race, the Ilaras ; 
and the singular character of the individual with whoso biography its history cIobcs, 
and which caunot fail to impart juster notions of the genius of Asiatics. 

So much for the matter of this volume : — with regard to tho manner, as tho Jtajpoots 
abhor all pleas ad misericord iam, so likewise docs their annalist, who begs to repeat, in 
order to deprecate a standard of criticism inapplicable to this performance, that it pro- 
fesses not to be constructed on exact historical principles ; Non historia, sed parltcuhe 
historic. 

In conclusion, I adopt the peroration of the ingenuous, pious, and liberal Abnlfar.il, 
when completing his History of the Provinces of India : “ Praise be unto God, that by 
the assistance of his Divine Grace, I have completed the Ilistory of the Rajpoots, Tho 
occouut cost me a great deal of trouble in collecting, and I found such difficulty in 
ascertaining dates, and in reconciling the contradictious in the several histories of the 
Princes of Rajpootana, that I had nearly resolved to relinquish the task allogclli cr : but 
who can resist the decrees of Fate '! I trust that those, who have been able to obtain 
better information, will not dwoll upon my errors j but that upon the whole I may meet 
with approbation. ” 


York Place, rortman Square, 
March, 1 Oth,, 1832. 
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defence. — Aj it agrees to surrender Ajmere.— A bhyo Sing proccods to the 
Imperial camp.— His reception. — His arrogant bearing. — Murder of A jit by his 
son.— Infidelity of the bard. — Biunk leaf of the Raj Ruppaoa, indicative of this 
event. — Extract from the chronicle. — Funeral Rites. — Six queens and fifty-eight 
concubines determine to become Satis . — Expostulations of the Nazir, bards, 
and purohits.— They fail. — Froceasiou.— JRito concluded.— Reflections on Ajit's 
life and history ... ... ...68 

CHAPTER X.— The parricidal murder of Ajit, the cause of the destruction of Mar- 
war. The parricide, Abhye Sing, invested as Raja by the emperor’s own hand. 
—He returns from court to Jodpoor. — His reception.- -lie distributes gifts to 
tho bards and prientH. —The bards of Ha j poo tana. — Kurna, the poetic historian 
of Marwar. — Studies requisite to form a Rardai . — Abliye Sing reduces Nngorc, 

— Bestows it in appanage upon his brother Bukhta.— Reduces the tuibulont 
allodialists. — Commanded to court. — M.dceR a lour Joi' his domain, — Seized 
by tbo small-pox.--- Reaches the court. — Rebellion of the viceroy of Guzzer.it, and 
of prince of Jungali in the Pekhan.— Picture of the Mogul court at this time.— 
The beer a of foreign service against tho rebels dcsciibed. — Refused by tho 
assembled nobles.— Accepted by the Uahtorc piincc. — He visits Ajmere, which 
he garrisons. — Meeting at Pooshkur with the Raja of Amber. — Plan of tho 
destruction of tho empire. — At Mairta is joined by his brother Bukhi Sing, 
Reaches Jodpoor. -The kher , or feudal levies of Marwar, assemble. — Consecra- 
tion of the guns. — The Moenos carry oil tho cattle of tho train.— Rajpoot con- 
tingents enumeiated, — Abhye reduces the Meena strong-holds in Sirohi. — Tho 
Sirolii prince submits, and gives a daughter in marriage as a pcaco-oflbiiug.— 

The Sirolii contingent joins Abliye Sing. — Proceeds against Alimedabad — 
Summons the viceroy to surrender. — Rajpoot council of war. — Bukhta claims 
to lead tho van. — Rahtore prince sprinkles his chiefs with saffron-water. — 
Sirbullund's plan of defence. — Ilia guns manned by Europeans. — His 
body-guard of European musketceis. — Tho storm. -Victory gained 

by tho Rajpoots. — Surrender of Sirbullund.— Ho is sent prisoner 
to the emperor. — Abhye Sjug governs Guzzerat.— Rajpoot contingent 
enumerated.— Conclusion of the chronicles, the Raj Roopara and Snrya 
Prakas. — Abhye Sing leturns to Jodpoor. — The spoils conveyed of Guzzerat... 79 
CHAPTER XI. — Mutual jealousies of the brothers. — Abliye Bing dreads the militury 
fame of Bukhta. — Ilia policy.— Tromtcd by tho bard Kurna, who deserts 
Jodpoor for Nagore. — Scheme laid by Bhukta to thwait his biothor. — Attack 
of Bikaner by Abhye Sing — Singular conduct of his chiefs, who afford 
supplies to the besieged. -■llukhta’s scheme to embroil the Amber prince with 
his brother. — pis overture and advice, to attack Jodpoor in tho absence of his 
brother.— Jev Sing of Amber —His reception of this advice, which is dicusscd 
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and rejected in ft full council of tho nobles of Amber.— The envoy of Bukhta Page 
obtains an audience of the prince of Amber. — Attains bis object. — His insulting 
letter to K8ja Abhye Sing.— The latter’s laconic reply. — Jey Sing calls out the 
Eher, or feudal army of Amber. — Obtains foreign allies.— Ono hundred thou- 
sand men muster under tho walls of his capital. — March to the Mar war frontier. 

— Abhye Sing raises the seige of Bikaner. — Bukhta'g strange conduct. — 
Swears his vassals.— Marches with his personal retainers only to 
combat the host of Amber. — Battle of Gangaria. — Desperate onset of Bukhta 
Sing.— Destruction of his band. — With sixty men charges the Amber prinoe, 
who avoids him. — Eulogy of Bukhta by the Amber hards. — Kurils mediates a 
peace. — Bukhta loses his tutelary divinity. — Restored by the Amber prinoe. 

— Death of Abhye Sing.— Anecdotes illustrating his character ... ... 88 

CII AFTER XII. — Ram Sing succeeds. — Impetuosity of temper. — His uncle, Bukhta 
Sing, absents himself from the rite of inauguration. — Sends his nurse as proxy. — 
Construed by Ram Sing as in insult — He resents it, and resumes the fief of 
Jhalore. Confidant of Ram Sing.— The latter insults tho chief of the Cham- 
pawuts, who withdraws from tho court. — His interview with the chief bard. — 
Joins Bukhta Sing. — The chiof bard gives his suffrage to Bukhta.— Civil war. 
Battle of Mairta. — Ram Sing defeated. — Bukhta Sing assumes the sovereignty. - 
Tlio Bagri chieftain girds him with the sword.— Fidelity of tho Purohit to the 
cx-prince, Ram Sing.— He proceeds to the Deklian to obtain aid of the 
Mahrattas. — Poetical oorrespondence between Raja Bukhta nnd tho Purohit. — 
Qualities, mental and personal, of Bukhta. — The Mahrattas threaten Mnrwar. — 

All the clans unito round Bukhta.— Ho advances to give battle.— Refused by 
the Mahrattas. — He takes post at the pass of Ajmere.— Poisoned by the queen 
of Amber.— Bukhta'g character.— Reflections on the Rajpoot chnrnct or. -Con- 
trasted with that of the European nobles in tho dark ages.— Judgment of the 
bards on crimes.— Improvised stanza on the princes of Jodpoor and Amber. 
Anathema of the Sail, wife of Ajit. — Its fulfilment.— Opinions of the Rajpoots 
of such inspirations ... ... iti 94 

CHAPTER XIII.— Accession of Bcejy Sing.— Receives at Mairta the homago of his 
chiefs. — Proceeds to the capital.— The ex-prince Ram Sing forms a treaty 
with the Maharattaa and the Cuchwahas.— Jnnction of the confederates. — Beejy 
Bing assembles tho clan of the plains of Mairta.— Summoned to surrender tho 
gadi. — His reply. —Battle. — Beejy Sing defeated.— Destruction of the Rahtoro 
Cuirassiers. — H use de guerra.— Beejy Sing loft alone.— Ilia flight.— Eulogies of 
the bard.— Fortresses surrender to Ram Sing.— Assassination of the Mahratta 
commander. — Compensation for the murder. — Ajmere surrendered. — Tribute or 
chouth established. — Mahrattas abandoned the cause of Ram Sing.— Couplet com- 
memorative ot this event. — Cenotaph to Jey Appa. — Rnm Sing dies. — nis charac- 
ter. — Anarchy reign in Marwar. — The Rahtore oligarchy.— Laws of adoptions in 
the case of Pokurn fief. — Insolence of its chief to his prince, who entertains 
mercenaries. — This innovation accelerates tho decay of feudal principles.— The 

Baja plans the diminution of the aristocracy. — The nobles confederate. 

Gordhan Kheechie.— His advice to the prince.— Humiliating treaty between the 
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Baja and his vassals.— Mercenaries disbanded,— Death of the prince’s guru or Page 
priest. — His prophetic words. — JT erea-rarma, or funeral rites, made it expe- 
dient to entrap the chiefs, who are condemned to death. — intrepid conduct 
of Devi Sing of Pokurn. — His last words. — Reflections on their defective 
system of government. — Sacrifice of the law of primogeniture. — Its consequences. 

— Subbul Siug arras to avenge his father’s death. — Is slain. Power of the 
nobles checked. — They are led against the robbers of the desert. — Aracrkote 
seized from Sinde. — God war taken from Mewar. — Marwar and Jeypoor unito 
against the Mahrattas, who are defeated at Tonga. — De Boigne’s' first appear- 
ance. — Ajmere recovered by the Ratores.— Battles of Putun and Mairta. — 
Ajmere surrenders. — Suicide of the governor. — Beejy Sing’s concubino adopts 
Maun Sing. — Her insolence alienates the nobles, who plan the deposal of the 
Raja. — Murder of the concubine. — Beejy Sing dies ... 99 

CHAPTER XIV. — Raja Bheem seizes upon the gadi . — Discomfiture of his compe- 
titor, Zalim Sing. — Bheeiu destroys all the other claimants to succession, ex- 
cepting Mann Sing. — Blockaded in Jhalore. — Sallies from the garrison for 
supplies. — Pi inco Maun heads one of them. — Ineurs the risk of captuie. — Is 
preserved by the Ahore chief.— lfaja Bkeem offends his nobles.— They abandon 
Marwar. — The fief of Necmaj attacked. — Jhaloro reduced to the point of 
surrender. — Sudden and critical death of Raja Blicem. — ItH probable cause.— 

The Vedy fl s, or ‘ cunning men. ’ who surround the prince.— Accession of Raja 
Maun. — Rebellion of Sowae Sing of Pokurn.— Conspiracy of Champnsuni. — 
Declaration of the pregnancy of a queen of Bnja Blieem.— Convention 
with Raja Maun. — Posthumous births. — Tlioir evil conseqiiencos in Rajwarra. 

A child born. — Sent off by stealth, to Pokurn, and its birth kept a secret. 
Named Dhonkul. — Raja Maun evinces indiscreet paitialities. — Alienates tbo 
Ckampawuts. — Birth of the posthumous son of Baja Blieem promulgated. 

The chiefs call on Raja Maun to fulfil the terms of the convention. — The 
mother disclaims the child. — The Pokurn chief sends the infant Dhonkul to 
the sanctuary of Abliyo Sing of Khetri. — Sowae opone his underplot. — Em- 
broils Raja Mann with the courts of Amber and Mowar. — He carries the 
pretender Dhonkul to Jeypoor. — Acknowledged and proclaimed as Raja of 
Marwar. — Tho majority of the chiefs support the pretender. — The Bikaner 
prince espouses his oause. — Aimies called into tho field. — Baseness of Holcar, 
who deserts Raja Maun. — The armies approach. — Baja Mann’B chiefs abandon 
him.— Ho attempts suicide.— Is persuaded to fly. — He gains Jodpoor.— 
Prepares for defonce. — Bceomes suf-pieious of al) his kin. — Refuses them the 
honour of defending the cautlo. — They join the allies, who invest Jodpoor. — The 
city taken and plundered. — Distress of the besiegers — Mecr Khan’s conduct 
causes a division. — His flight from Marwar. — Pursued by the Jeypoor com- 
mander. — Battle. — Jeypoor force destroyed, and the city invested. — Dismay of 
.the Raja. — Breaks up the siege of Jodpoor. — Pays £200,000 for a safe passage 
of Jeypoor. — The spoils of Jodpoor intercepted by the Rahtores, and wrested 
from the Cuchwabas. — Meor Khan formally accepts service with Baja Maun, 
and repairs to Jodpoor with lhc four Rahtoro driers HI 
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CHAPTER XV. — Mear Khan’s reception at .Tod poor. — Engages to extirpate Sowae’s Pago 
faction. -Interchanges turbans with the Raja.— The Khan repairs to Nagore.— 
Interview with Sowae.— Swears to support the Pretender.— Massacre of the 
Rajpoot chiefs. — Pretender flics.— The Khan plunders Nagore. — Receives 
£100,000 from Raja Maun. — .Teypoor over-run. — Bikaner attaekod.— Meer Khan 
obtains the ascendancy in Marwar.— Garrisons Nagore with his Pathans. 
Partitions lands amongst his chiefs.— Commands the salt-lakes of Nowah nnd 
Sambhur. — The mi nister Jnduraj and high priest Dconath assassinated.— Raja 
Maun's reason affected. — His seolusion. — Abdication in favour of his son 
Chuttnr Sing. — Who falls the victim of illicit pursuits. — Madness of Raja Mann 
increased. — Its causes. — Suspicions of the Raja having sacrificed Indnraj.— The 
oligarchy, headed In' Salim Sing of Pokurn, son of Sowae, assumes the charge of 
the government. — Enoch of British universal supremacy, Treaty with Mai war 
framed during tho regency of Oliuttur Sing. —The oligarchy, on his doatlt, offer 
the <7 atU of Marwar to the house of Edm — Rejected Reasons —Raja Maun 
entreated to resume tho reigns of power. — Evideneo that his madness was 
feigned.— The Raja dissatisfie 1 with certain stipulations 'of tlm treaty. — A 
British officer sent, to Jodpoor. — Akin Chtind chief of the civil admini-tration. 
Salim Sing of l’oknrn chief minister. — Opposition led l>y Fntteli Raj. 
British troops offered to be placed at the Raja’s disposil. — Offer rejected. 
Reasons. — British agent returns to Ajmere. — Permanent agent appointed to 
the court of Raja Maun. — Arrives at Jodpoor. — Condition of tho capital, — 
Interviews with the Raj i. — Objects to bo attuned described. — Agent leaves 
Jodpoor. General sequestrations of the fiefs.— Raja Maun apparently relapses 
into his old apathy . — 1 1 is deep dissimulation. — Circumvents and seizes the 
faction. — Their wealth sequestrated — Their ignominious death.— Immense- 
resources derived from sequestrations. — Raja Maun’s thirst for blood — Fails to 
entrap the chiefs. — The Neemaj chief attacked. — ITisgdlint defence — Slain. — 

The Pokurn chief escapes. — Futteh Bnj becomes minister— Rij.i Mami’n speech 
to him. — Neeinaj attacked. — .Surrender. — Raja Mann’s infimous uol.ition of his 
pledge. — Noble conduct, of the mercenary commander. — Voluntary exile of the 
•whole aristocracy of Matwav. — Received l>y the neighbouring princes. — Maun’s 
gross ingratitude to Anar Sing. — The exiled chiefs apply to tin* British Govern- 
ment, which refuses to mediate.— Raja Maun loses the opportunity of fixing tlic 
constitution of Marwar. — Reflections. ... ... 120 

CHAPTER XVT. — Extent and population of Marwar. — Classification of inhabitants. 

— Jits. — Rajpoots, sacerdotal, commercial, and servile tribes. — Roil. — Agricultural 
products. — Natural productions. — Salt, lakes. — Marble nml lime-stone quarries. — 
Tin, lead andiron mines, — Alum. — Manufactures — Commercial marls. — Transit 
trade. — Pnlli, the emporium of Western India. — Mercantile classes.— Khartras 
and Oswals. — X ittar*, or caravans. — Imports and exports enumerated . — Char tins, 
the guardians of the caTuvans. — Commercial decline. Causes.— Opium monopoly. 

— Fairs of Moondhwa and Blialotra. — Administration of Justice. — Punishments — 
Raja Beejy Sing's clemency ^prisoners, who aie maintained by private charily. — 

Gas deliveries on eclipses, births, and accession of priuccs. — Sogvn, or ordeals : fire, 
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Water, burning oil. — Punchaeta. — Fiscal revenues nmt regulations. — Bullae, or Page 
corn-rent.— Shenahi and Kumoarris. —Taxes. — -dnga, or capitation-tax. — 
Oastoali, or pasturage. — Kcwari^ or door-tax ; bow originated.— Sayer, or 
imposts ; tlieir amount. — Dhannxs, or collectors. Revenues from the salt-lakes. 

— Tandaf, or caravans engaged in this trade.— Aggregato revenues.— Military- 
resources. —Mercenaries. —Feudal quotas. —Schedule of feoffs.— Qualification 
of a cavaiier ... ••• ... ... ... ll9 


ANNALS OF BIKANER. 

CHAPTER I. — Origin of the state of Bikaner. — Bceka, the founder. — Condition 
of the aboriginal Jits or Getes. — The number and extensive diffusion of this 
Seythlc race, still in majority of the peasantry in Western Rajpontana, and 
perhaps in Northern India. — Their pursuits pastoral, their government patriarchal, 
their religion of a mixed kind — List of the Jit'cantons of Bikaner at the irruption 
of Beeka. — Causes of the sucoess of Becka. — Voluntary surrender of the supre- 
macy of the Jit eideTs to Cecka. — Conditions, — Characteristic of tho Getic people 
throughout India. — Proofs. — Invasion of the Johyns by Becka and his Jit Sub- 
jects. — Account of tho Joliyas. — Conquered by Beeka. — Ho wrests Bliagore from 
the Bhattis, and founds Bikaner, the capital, A.D. 1489. — His undo Khandul 
makes conquests to the north.— Heath of Beekn.— His son Noonkurn succeeds. 
Makes conquests from the Blmttis. — Ilig son Jaet succeeds. -Enlargos the power 
of Bikaner. — Rao Sing succeeds. — The Jits of Bikaner loss their liberties.— 

The state rises to importance. Rae Sing’s connection with Akher. 

Hi* honours and power.— The Joliyus revolt and aro extermi- 
nated. Traditions of Alexander the Great amongst the mins of tl> c 
Johyaa.— Examined.— The Pooniah Jits vanquished by Ram Sing, the 

Raju’s brother.— Their subjection imperfect. — Rae Sing’s daughter 

weds prince Selim, afterwards iJebitngir. Rae Sing succeeded by his' son 
Kurrun.— The three eldest sons of Kurrun fall in the imporinl service,— Anop 
Sing, the youngest succeeds. - Quells a rebellion in Cabal.— His death uncer- 
tain. Saronp Sing succeeds, —lie is killed. — SujannSing, Zooraw ur Sing, Guj 
Sing, and Raj Sing suocoed.— Tho latter poisoned by his brother by another 

mother, who usurps the throne, though opposed by the chiefs.— lie murders 

the rightful Wit, V\a nepWw .-Civil WM.-MusteT-xoU of the chiefs. — ' The 
usurper attacks Jodpoor. — Present state of Bikaner. — Account of Beedavati ... 145 
CHAPTER II.— Actual condition and capabilities of Bikaner. - Causes of its dete- 
rioration.— Extent.— Population,— Jits, - Saraswati Brahmins.— CbarnnB,— Mallis 
and Naes.— Chooras and Theories. — Rajpoots.— Face of the country.— Grain and 
vegetable productions.— Implements of husbandry.— Water.— Salt lakes.— Local 
physiognomy. — Mineral productions, — Unctuous clay. — Animal productions. 
Commerce and manufactures.— Fairs.— Governmet and revenues.— The fiso. 
Dbooah, or hearth-tax. — Anga, or capitation-tax. — Sayer or imposts. — Pusaeti, 
or plough-tax. — Malbah, or ancient Iand-Mfc. — Extraordinary and irregular 
resources.— Feudal levies. Household troops ... ... ... 1C1 
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CHAPTER III. —Bhutnair, its origin and denomination. — Historical celebrity of Page 
the .Tits of Bhutnair. —Emigration of Borsi. — Su'-ceodod by Bhiroo. — Embraces 
Islam ism. — Rao Daleecli. — Hosein Klian, Ilosein Mahmood, Emam Mnhraood 
and Buhader Khan. — Zibata Khan, the present ruler.— Condition of the country. 
—Changes in its physical aspect.— Ruins of ancient buildings.— Promising scene 
for archaological inquiries, — Zoological and botanical curiosities.— List of the 
ancient towns.— Relics of the arrow-head character found in the desert ... 175 


ANNALS OP JESSULMER. 

CHAPTER 1. — Jessulmer. -The derivation of its name. — The Rajpoots of Jeseul- 
mor, called Bhattis, are of the Yadu raoo.— Descended from Bharat, king of 
Bharatversha, or Indo-Scythia — Restricted bounds of India of modern inven- 
tion. — The ancient Hindus, a naval people. — First neats of the Yarlus in India, 
Pryaga, Mathura, and Dwarica. —Their international wars. — Heri, king of 
Mathura and Dwarica, leader of the Yadug. — Dispprsion of his family. — His 
great grandsons Naba and Khira. — Naba driven from Dwarica, becomes prince 
of Muroostliali, conjectured to bo the Mam, or Merve of Iran. — Jharejn and 
Jud-blian, the sons of Khirta. — The former founds the Sind-samnia dynasty, and 
.T ud-hhan becomes prince of Beher.i in the Punjab. — Prithwibahu succeeds to 
Naba in Maroo. — His son Balm. — Ilis posterity,— -Rijn Gnj founds Gnjni.—. 
Attaobeil by the kings of Syria and Khora«an, who are repulsed. — Raja Gnj 
attacks Cashmoe. — His marriage. — Second invasion from Khorasan — The 

Syrian king conjectured to be Antiochus. — Oracle predicts the loss of Gujni.— 

Gnj slain.— Gnjni taken. — Prince Salbahan arrives in the Punjab.— Founds the 
city ofSilbahana. S. V. 72. — Conquers the Punjab. — Marries the daughter of 
Jeypal Tuar of Delhi. — Re-conquors Gnjni. — Is sncrccded by Bahuid.— Ftis 
numerous offspring. — Their conquests. — Conjecture regarding the Jadoou tribe of 
Ensnfave, that the Afghans are J’iidun, not or Jews— Bdund resides 

at Salbahana. — Assigns Gnjni to iris grandson Chakito, who becomes a convert 
to islam and king of Khorasan. — The Ciiakito Moghuls descended from him.— 
Balund dies. — Ilis son Bbatti succeeds.— -Changes the patronymic of Yadu, or 
.Tadoo, tojBhntti. — Succeeded by Mungul Rao. — His brother Musoor Rao and 
sons cross the Gaiab, and take possession of the Laklii jungle. — Degradation of 
the sons of Mungal Rao.— They lose their rank as Rajpoots. — Their offspring 
Btyled Abhorins and Juts. — Tribe of T>ik.— TIio capital of Taxiles discovered. 
—Mungul Rao arrives in the Indian desert. — Its tribes. — His son, Majum Rao, 
marries" a princess of Ameikote. — Hisson'Keliur. — Alliance with the Deora oE 
Jhalovo. — The foundation of Thanote laid. — Kelmr succeeds — Thanote attacked 
by tha Bir<dia tribe. — Thanoto completed S. 787. — Peace with the Barfthas. — 
Reflections ... ... 179 

CHAPTER II. — RaoKehur, contemporary of the Caliph A1 Walid. — His offspring be- 
come heads of tribes. — Kehur/Wio first who extended his conquests to the plains. 

He is slain — Tunno succeeds . — He assails the Baralias and Langas. — Tunnote in- 
C 
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Vested by the prince of Mooltnn, who is defeated. — Rao Tunno espouses the Page 
daughter of the Boota chief. — His progeny. —Tunno find a concealed treasure. 
Erects the castle of Beejnote. — Tunno dies. — Succeeded by Beeji Rae. — He assails 
the Baraha tribe, who oonspireg with the Langas to attack the Bhatti prince. — 
Tieachernus massacre of Beeji Rae and his kindred. — Dooraj saved by a Brahmin. 
Tunaote taken. — Inhabitants put to the sword. — Dooraj joins his mother in Boo- 
taban. — Erects of Deorawul, which is assailed by the Boota chief, who is circum- 
vented and put to death by Deoraj. -The Bhatti prince is visited by a Jogit 
whose disciple he becomes. — Title changed fiom Rao to Rawul. —Dooraj massa- 
cres the Langas, who acknowledge his supremacy. — Account of the Langs tribe. 
Dooraj conquers Lodorva, capital of the Lidra Rajpoots. — Avenges an insult 
of tlio prince of Dliar. — Singular trait of patriotic devotion. — Assault. — Dhar. — 
Retnrns to Lodorva. — Excavates lakes is Khadal— Assassinated. — Succeeded by 
Rawul Moond, who revenges his father’s death — His son Bachera espouses the 
daughter of Bullub-Son, of Puttun Anhulwarra. — Contemporaries of Mahmoud 
of Cm jiii —Captures a caravan of horses. — The Pahoo Bhattis conquer Poogul 
from the Johyas.— Doosnj, son of Bachera, attacks the Ifheecliies. — Proceeds with 
his threo brothers to the land of Kher, where they espouse the Gohilote chiefs 
daughters. — Important synchronisms. — Bachera, dies.— Doosnj succeeds. — At- 
tacked by the Soda prince Hamir, in whose leign the Cagcar cessed to flow 
through the de«ert. — Traditional couplet. — Sons of Doosaj. — The youngest, 
Lanja Beejirae, marries the daughter of Sidraj Solanbi, king of Anhulwnrra. — 
The other sous of Doosaj, Jesul, and Beejirae. — Bhojdeo, son of Lanja Becjiiae, 
becomes lord of Lodorva on the death of Doosaj.— Jesul conspires against his 
nephew Bhojdeo. — Solicit aid from the Sultan of Ohor, whom ho joins at Arore. — 
Swears allegiance to the Sultan -Obtains his nUVto dispossess Bhojdeo.— Lodorva 
attacked and plundered. — Bhojdeo slain. — Jesul becomes Rawul of tbe Bhattis — 
Abandons Lodorva as too exposed. — Discovers a site for as new capital. — Prophetic 

inscription on the Brimsir-coond, or fountain. — Found Jessnlmer. — Jesul dies, and 
is succeeded by Salbahau II. ... ... Uhl 

CHAPTER III. — Preliminary observation. — The early history of the Bhattis not 

devoid of interest. — Traces of tlicir ancient manners and religion. — The chro- 
nicle resumed. — Jesul survives the change of capital twelve years. — The heir 
Kailun banished. — Sidbahan, his younger brother, succeeds. — Expedition 
against the Catti or Calhi. — Their supposed origin. — Application from the Yadu 
prince of Badrinath for a prince to fill tbe vacant gadi . — Daring Snlbahan’s 
absence, his son Beejil usurps the gadi. — Salbahau retires to Khandal, and falls 
in battle against the Baloches. — Beejil commits snicide. — Kailnn recalled and 
placed on the gadi . — flis issue form clanB.— Khizznr Khan Baloch again invades 
Khadal. — Kailun attacks him, and avenges his fathoi’a death. — Death of Kailnn. 
Succeeded by Chachik Deo. — Ho expels the Chnnna Rajpoots —Defeats the So- 
das of Amerkote. — The Rahtores lately arrived intho desert become troublesome. 

— Important synchronisms, — Death of Chachik. — He is succeeded by his grandson 
Kurrun, to the prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi, v-o leaves J essnlmcr. — Redresses 
the wrongs of a Baraha Rajpoot. — Kurrun dies. -Sue seeded by Lakhur Sen.- 
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His imbecile character. — Replaced by hia son Poonpal, Wlio is dethroned and Page 
banished — His grandson, Raning-deo, establishes himself at Marote and Poogul. 

On the deposal of Poonpal, Jaetsi is recalled and plaoed on the gadi. - He 
affords a refuge to the Purihar prineo of Mundore, when attacked by Alia-o-din. 

The sons of Jaesti carry off the imperiul tribute of Tatha and Mooltan, — The 
king determines to invade Jessnlmer. — Jaesti and his sons prepare from the 
storm. — Jessulmer invested. — First assault repulsed. — The Bhattis keep an 
army iu the field, — Rawul Jaosti dies. —The siege contiunes. — Singular friend- 
ship between his son Rut tun and one of the besieging generals. — Moolraj suc- 
ceeds. — General assault. — Again defeated. — Garrison reduced to great extremity. 
Council of war. — Determination to perform the taka.— Generous conduct of the 
Maliomedan friend of Ruttun to his sons. — Final assul t. — Rawul Moolraj and 
Ruttan and their chief kin fall in battle. — Jessulmer taken, dismantled, and 
abandoned. ... ... ... ... ... ... 206 

CHAPTER IV. — The Ruhtores of Mchwo settle amidst the ruins of Jessulmer. — 
Driven out the Bliatti chieftain Doodoo, who is elected Rawul. — He canies off 
tho stud of Feeroz Shah. — Second storm and taka of Jessulmer. — Doodoo slain, — 
Moghul invassion of India. — The Bhatti princes obtain their liberty. — Rawul 
Unrsi re-establishes Jessulmer. — Kelmr, son of Dooraj. — Disclosure of his 
destiny by a prodigy. — Is adopted hy tho wife of Rawul Gursi, who is assassina- 
ted by the tribe of Jesur. — Kohur proclaimed — Beemlade becomes tali. — The 
succession entailed ou the sons of Hamir. — Matrimonial overture to Juita from 
Me war. — Engagement broken off. -The brothers slain.— Penitential act of Rao 
Raning — Offspring of Kelmr. — Sornn, the elder departs with his k at sic and settles 
at Giraup. — Sons of Rao Railing becomes Mooslems to avenge their father's 
death. — Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance.— They mix with the Abhoria 
Bhattis.— Kailun, the thud son of Kehnr, settles in the forfeited lands. — Drivo 
the Dahyas from lChadal. — Kailun erects the fortress of Kerroli on the Bchali or 
Gara. — Assailed by the Johyas and Langas under Ameer Khun Korai, who is 
defeated. — Subdues the Chahils and Muhils. — Extends his authority to tho 
I’unjuud. — Rao Kailun marries into the S.imma family. — Account of the Samma 
race. — He seizes on the samma dominions,— Makes the river Indus his boundary. 

— Kailun dies.— Succeeded by Ohachik. — Makes Mirote bis head-quarters.— 
League headed by the chief of Mooltan against Ohachik, who invades that terri- 
tory, and returns with a rich booty to Marote. — A second victory. — Leaves a 
garrison in the Punjab. — Defeats Maipal, chief of the Doondis. — Asni, or 
Aswini-Kote.— Its supposed position. — Anecdote — Feud with Satilmer. — Its 
consequences.- Alliance with Ilybut Khan.— Rao Chacbik invades Peclee- 
bunga.-The Khokurs or Ghikers de gor ji,ed.— 1 The Langas diive his garrison 

from Dhoouiapur.— Rao Ohachik falls si c k.— Challenges the piince of Mooltan 

Readies Dhoouiapur.— Rites prepatory to tho combat. — Worship of the sword.— 
Chachik is slain with all his bands. — Khoombho, hitherto insane, avenges his 
fathei’s feud. — Birsil re-establishes Dhoouiapur. — Repairs to Kcroie. — Assailed 
by the Langas and Ba loch ee^ Defeats them. — Chronicle of Jessulmer resumed.— 
Rawul Bersi meets Rao Birsil on his return from his expedition in the Punjab.- 
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Conquest of Mooltan by Baber. — Probable conversion of the Bhattis of the Page 
Punjab. -Rawul Berei, Jait, Noonknrn, Bheem, Munohur-das, and Subbul Bing, 
six generations »«• 214 

CHAPTER V. — Jesenlmer becomes a fief of the empire. — Changes in the succes- 
sion.— Subbul Sing serves with the Bhatti contingent. — His services obtain him 
the gadi of Jessulmer.— Boundaries of Jessulmer at the period of Baber’s inva- 
sion. —Subbul succeeded by his son, Umra Sing, who lea is the tOa-doui' into 
■the Balooh territory. — Crowned on the field of victory. — Demands, a relief from 
his subjects to portion his daughter. — Puts a chief to death who refuses. — Revolt 
. of the Chunna Rajpoots. — Hie Bhatti chiefs retaliate the inroads of the ltahtores 
of Bikaner. — Origin of frontier feuds.— Bhattis gain a victory. — Tho princes of 
Jessulmer and Bikaner are involved in the feuds of their vassals. — Raja Anop 
Sing calls on all his chiefs to revenge this disgrace. — Inversion of Jessulmer. 

— The invaders defeated, — The Rawul recovers Pogul.— Makes Barmair tributary. 

— Unna dies. — Succeeded by Jeswunt. — The chronicle closed. — Decline of Jes- 
sulmer. — Puogul. — Barmair. — Pilodi wrested fiom her by the Rahtorea. — Im- 
portance of these transactions to the Biitisli Government. — Khadal to the Garah 
seized by the Daodpotras. — Althi Sing succeeds. — His uncle, Tcj Sing, usurps 
the government. — The usurper assassinated din ing the ceremony of Las .— Akhi 
Sing recovers the gadi. — Reigns forty years. — Rahwul Khan seizes on Khadal 
— Rawul Mooliaj. — Suroop Sing Mehta made minister. — His hatred of tho 
Bhatti nobles. — Conspiracy against him by the lreir-apparcut, Rue Sing. — Depo- 
sal and confinement of the Rawul. — The prince proclaimed. — Refuses to occupy 
tho gadi. — Moolraj emancipated by a Rajpootuui. — Resumption of the gadi. — 
The prince Rae Sing receives the black khclat of banishment. — Retires to Jod 
pur. — Outlawry of the Bhatti nobles. — Their lands sequestrated, and castles des- 
troyed. — After twelve yoarg, restored to their lands. — Rie Sing decapitates a 
merchant.— Returns to Jessulmer. — Sent to the fortress of Dewoh. — Salim Sing 
bocomes minister. — His character. — Falls into tho hands of his enemies, but is 
saved by the magnanimity of Zoorawur Sing — Plims his destruction, through 
his own brother’s wife. — Zoorawur is poisoned. — Tho Mehta then assassinates 
her and her husband. — Fires the castle of Devran. — Ban Sing burnt to deatb- 
— Murder of his sons. — The minister proclaims Guj Sing. — Younger sons of 
Moolraj fly to Bikaner. — The longest reigns in the Rajpoot annals ore during 
ministerial usurpation. — Retrospective view of tho Bhatti history. — Reflections ...222 
CHAPTER VI. — Rawul Moolraj enters into treaty with the English. — The Raja 
dies. — His grandson, Guj Sing, proclaimed. — He becomes a mere puppet in the 
minister’s hands. — Third article of the treaty.- Inequality of the alliance. — Its 
importance of Jessulmer. — Consequences to be apprehended by the British 
Government. — Dangers attending the enlarging the circle of our political con- 
nections. — Importance of Jessulmor in the event of Russian invasion. — British 
occupation of the valley of the Indus considered. — Salim Sing’s administration 
resumed. — His rapacity and tyranny increase. — Wishes his office to be heredi- 
tary. — Report of the British agent to his Government. — Palliwals seif-exiled. — 
Bankers' families kept ts hostages. — Revenues arising ftom confiscation. — 
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Wealth of the minister. — Border-feud detailed to exemplify the interference of Page 
the paramount power. — The Madotes of Baroo. — Their history.— Nearly exter- 
minated by the Rahtore of Bikaner. — Stimulated by the minister Salim Sing.— 
Cause of this treachery. — He oalls for British interference.— Granted. — Result. — 
Rawul Qnj Sing arrives at Oodipur. — Marries the Raua’s daughter. — Influence 
of this lady ... ... ... 231 

CHAPTER VII. — Geographical position of Jessulmer. — Its superficial area. — List of 
its chief towns. — Population. — Jessulmer chiefly desert— Jfuggro, a rooky ridge, 
traced from Cutch. — Sim, or salt-mat alms. — ICanoad Sirr. — Soil. — Productions. 
—Husbandry— Manufactures.— Commerce.— Kuttars or caravans.— Article of 
trade. — Revenues.— Land and trausit taxes. — Dkanni, or Collector.— Amonnt of 
land-tax exacted from the Cultivator. — Dhona, or hearth-tax.— Thali, or tax on 
food. — DinA, or forced contribution. — Citizens refuse to pay. — Enormous 
wealth accumulated by the minister by extortion. — Establishments. — Expen- 
diture. — Tribes. — Bhattis. — Their moral estimation. — Personal appearance and 
dress. — Their predilection for opium and tobacco. — Palliioala, their history. — 
Numbers, wealth, employment. — Curious rite or worship. — Palli coinB,— 
Pulcurna Brahmins. — Title. — Numbers. — Singular typical worship. — Race ef Jut. , 
— Castle of Jessulmer ... ... ... 2J8 

SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT. 

CHAPTER I. — General aspect. — Boundaries and divisions of the desert. — Probable 
etymology of the Greek oasis .— Absorption of the Caggar river.— The Looni, 
or salt-river. — The Bunn, or Rill. — Distinction of thul and roue . — Thul of the 
Looni. — Jhalore. — Sewanchi.— Macholah and Morseen. — Beenmal and Sancliore. 

— Bhadrajoon. — Mehwo. — Bhalotra and Tilwarra. — Eendovati. — Gpgadeo-ca-thul. 

— Thul of Tirruroe. — Thul of Khawnr. — Mallinath-ca-thul, or Barmair. — 
Kherdur.— - Junah Chotun. — Naggur Goorah ... ... 248 

CHAPTER II.— Cholian Raj.— Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the 
desert. — Dimension and population of the Raj. — Nuggur. — Bankasirr. — The- 
rand.— Face of the Cliohan Raj. — Water. — Productions — Inhabitants. — Kolis and 
Bhils. — Pithils. — Thuls of Dliat nnd Omursoomra. — Depth of wells. — Anecdote. 
City of Arore, the ancient capital of Sindo. — Dynasties of the Sods, the 
Soomurn, and the Sarama princes. — Their antiquity. — Inferred to be the oppo- 
nents of Alexaoder the Great, and Menander. — Lieutenant of Walid takes 
Arore. — Omurkote, its history. — Tribes of Sinde and the desert. — Diseases. — 

. Narooa, Guinea- Worm. — Productions, auiraal and vegetable, of the desert. — 
Daodpotra. — Itinerary ... ... ... 26l 


ANNALS OF AMBER, OR DHOONDAR. 

CHAPTER I. — Designations given by Europeans to the principalities of Rajpootana. 
— Dhoondar known by the name of its capitals, Amber or Joypur. — The 
country of the Cuchwahas^j aggregate of the conquests by the race so called. 
—Etymology of ‘Dhoondar.’ — Origin of the Cucbwahas. — Rsja Nal founds 
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Nurwor. — Dhola Bae expelled, and founds Dhoondar.— Romantic legends of Page 
Dhola Rae. — His treachery to his benefactor, the Meena lord of Khogong.— 
Marries a daughter of a Birgoojur chief, and becomes liia heir. — Augments his. 
territories, and transfers his government to Ramghur. — Marries a daughter of 
the prince of Ajraere. — Is kilted in battle with the Meenas. — His son Kankul 
conquers Dkoondar. — Maidul Bae conquers Amber, and other places, — Conquest 
nf Hoondeo. -Of Koontul. — Accession of Pujoon. — Reflections on the aboriginat 
tiibcs at this period. — The Meena race. — Pujoon marries the Bister of Prithwi- 
Ilaj of Delhi. — His military prowess.— Is killed at the rape of the princess of 
C iiiouj — Malesi succeeds. — His successors. — Prithi-raj creates the bara-kotris, 
or twelve great fiefs of Amber. — He is assassinated. — Baharmull.— -Tlio first to- 
wait’ on the Mahomedan power.— Bhagwandas, the first Bajpoot to give a 
daughter to the imperial houso. — His daughter marries Jehnngir, and gives 
birtli to Khoosroo. — Aoeession of Maun Sing. — His power, intrigues, and death. 

Bao Bhao.— Malta. — Mirza Raja Joy Sing, brother of Raja Maun, succeeds. — 
Repairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, and renders immense services to 

the empire. — Is poisoned by his son.— Ram Sing.— Bishen Sing 296 

CHAPTER II.— Sowae Jey Sing succeeds. — Joins the party of Azim Shah. — Amber 
sequestrated. — Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison. — His character. — nig as- 
tronomical knowledge. — Ills conduct during the troubles of the empire Anec- 

dote illustrative of the evils polygamy. — Limits of the raj of Amber at the ac- 
cession of Joy Sing. — The new city of Jeypur.— CouqucstB of Rajore and Dcoti, 
—Incidents illustrative of Rajpoot character. — Jey Sing’s habit of inebriation. 

— The virtues of his character. — Contemplates the rites Aswamedha . — Dispersion 
of his valuable manuscripts.— His death. — Some of his wives and concubines be- 
come satis on his pyre. ... ... ... ... ... 306 

CHAPTER III. — The Rajpoot league.— Aggrandizement of Amber. — Eesnri Sing suc- 
cee( J s , — Intestine troubles pioduced byi polygamy.— Madhu Sing. — The Jats. — 
Their Rajas. — Violation of the Amber territory by the Jats.— Battle. — Itiso of 
Mueherri.— Decline of the Cuchwaha power after the death of Madhu Sing. — 
Frith wi Sing.— Pratap Sing. — Intrigues at his court.— The stratagems of 
Koosliialiram and the Macherri chief. —Death of Feeroz the feelban paramour 
of the Fat Rani. — Broils with'the Mahralfcas. — Pratap attains the Majority, and 
gains the victory of Tonga— His difficulties.— Exactions of the Mahrattas. — 
Juggat Siog. — His fullics and despicable character. — Makes Has caphoor, his 
concubine, queen of half Amber.— Froject to deposo him prevented by a timely 
sacrifice. — Mohun Sing elected his successor. ••• ... ... 356 

CHAPTER IV. — Jeypur the last of the Rajpoot states to embrace the proffered 
alliance of the British. — Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all Asia- 
tics.— Motives and considerations which influenced the Jeypur court in declin- 
ing our alliance,— A treaty concluded. — Death ef Juggat Sing. — Effects of our 
interference in the intrigues respecting the succession. — Law of primogeniture. 

The evils attending an ignorance of Rajpoot customs. — Violation of law of suc- 
cession in the placing of Mohun Sing on tho jadigRoaom for departing from 
the rule of succession, — Conduct of the British authorities.— The title of Mohun 
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Bing disputed by the legal heir-presumptive.— Dilemma of the Nazir and his Page 
faction. — The threatened disorders prevented by the unexpected pregnancy of 
one of the queens of Juggut Sing. — Birth of a posthumous son 323 

SHEKHAWUT FEDERATION. 

CHAPTER V. — Origin of the Shekhavati federation.— Its constitution.— Descent of 
the chiefs from Baloji of Amber. — Mokulji.— Miraculous birth of his son.— 
Shekbji. — Aggraudizes his territory. — Raeniul.— Sooja. — Raesil. — His heroism. 
Obtains grants from Akber, — Gets possession of Khundaila and Oodipur. — His 
exploits and character. — Ghirdhurji. — Is cut off by assasination. — Dwarcadas. — 

His extraordinary feat with a lion. — Falls by Khan Jelian Lodi. — Birsingdeo.— 

His authority usnrped by his son.— Bahadur Bing. — Arungzebe directs the de- 
molition of the temple of Khundaila.— Bahadoor deserts his capital. — Shujaun 
Sing Raesilote dies to its defence. — He is slain, the temple razed, and the city 
garrisoned. — Kesnri. — Partition of tho territory between Kesuri and Futteh Sing 
Futteh Siug assassinated. — Kesuri resists the regal authority. — Is deserted in 
the field and slain.— His son Oodi Sing, taken to Ajmere. — Khundaila retaken, 
and restored to Oodi Sing, who is liberated. — He resolves to punish tho Muno- 
liuipur chief.— Is bafflod by that chief’s intrigues. — Is boseiged by Jey Sing of 
Amber. — Khundaila becomes tributary to Amber ... ... 331 

CHAPTER VI.— Brindabun Das alberes to Madhu Sing in the civil wars of Amber, — 
Partition of lands annulled — Self-immolation of the Brahmins. — Consequences tn 
Brindabun, in his contest with Indnr Sing, the other chief of Khundaila. — Civil 
war.— Prodigal expiatory saciifice of Brindabun. — He abdicates. — Govind Sing 
is assassinated. — Nursing Das. — Rise and devastations of the Mabrattaa. —Siege 
of Khundaila. — Terms of redemption. — Murder of deputies by the Mahrattas. — • 
Indur Sing perishes in the attempt to avenge them. — Pertnp Sing. — Rise of the 
Seekur chief. — Transactions between Pcrtap and Nursing, his co-partner. — Per- 
tap obtains the whole of Khundaila. — Nursing recovers by stratagem his share 
of Khundaila. — Domestic broils and feuds. — General assembly of the Sadhani 
and Raesilote chiefs, to counteract the encroachment! of Amber.— Treaty 
between the Shekhawuts and the court of Amber.— Violated by the latter. — The 
confederacy assult the town of tho Huldca faction. — Nursing refuses tribute to 
the court, and Khundaila is sequestrated. — Nursing and Pertap treacherously 
made captive, and conveyed to Joypur.— Khundaila annexed to the fisc ... 313 

CHAPTER VII. — Bagh Sing opposes the faithless court of Amber. - He is joined by 
the celebrated George Thomas. - Desperate action. — Bagh Sing placed in the 
fortified palace at Khunaila.— His garrison, with his brother, slain by Hunwnnt 
Sing, son of Pertap. — Bagh regains the palace. — The lands of Khundaila farmed 
by Amber to two Brahmins. -They are expelled by the feudatory Banouttian 
who resist the court. — They become a bonditli, Siugram Sing cousin to Tertap, 
their leader. — He avoids the treachery of the conit. — His death. — Tlio confede- 
racy unite in the league i^ginst Jodhpur. — New treaty with the Amber court. - 
Liberation of Pertap and Nursing. -Grand union of the Shekhawuts. — Abhe 
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Sing Moceed* in Khundaila. — Treachery of the court. - Hunwnnt regains Go- Page 
viodgorh, Khundaila, <fte.— Restoration of Khooshialiram to the ministry of Jey- 
pur. -.New investitures granted to the feudatories of Rhundailn.— Abbe and Per- 
tap inducted into their ancestral abodes. — incident illustrative of the defects of 
the Rajpoot feudal system. — Khundaila assailed by Luchman Sing, chief of 
Seekur. -Gallant defence of Huuwunt. - Hia death.— Surrender of Khundaila 
to Luchman Sing. —The co-heirs exiled. —Power and influence of Luchman Sing. 
Polls the designs of the Purohit, — Present attitude of Luohmsn Sing. — Subor- 
dinate branches of the Shokhawuts.—' The Sadhanis, — Their territories wrested 
from the Kaimkhanis and Rajpoots.— The Keytri branch of tho family of Sadhoo 
attains superiority.— Bagh Singh of Keytri murders his own son.— The Larkh'a- 
nis. — Revenues of Shekhavati ... ... ... ... ... 362 

CHAPTER VIII.— Reflections. — Statistics of Amber. — Boundaries.— Extent. — Popula- 
tion — Humber of townships.— Glassification of inhabitants.— Soil. — Husbandry.— 
Products. — Revenues.— Foreign^Army. — The feudal levies ... ... 36o 

ANNALS OF HARAVATI. 

BOGNDI. 

CQAPTERT. -Haravati defined. — Fabulous origin of the Agniettta races. — Mount 
Aboo.-The Chohans obtain Macavati, Golcond", and the Konkan. — Found 
Ajmere.— Ajipal.— Manik Rae. — First Islamite invasion.- Ajmere taken. -8am- 
bhut founded ; its salt lake. — Offspring of Manik Rao. — Establishments in R«j- 
pootana. — Contests with the Mahomedans. — Beelnndoo of Ajmere ; Goga Cho- 
han of Mehera ; both 'slain by Malnnoud — Beesuldoo Generalissimo of the Raj- 
poot nations : his period fixed ; his column at Delhi ; his alliances. — Origin of 
the Hara tribe. - Anuraj obtains Asi. — Dispossessed. — Ishtpal obtains Aser. — 

Rao Hamir. — Rao Chnnd slain. - Aser taken by Alla-o-din. — Prince Rainsi es- 
capes to Cbeetore ; settles at Bhynsror, in Mewar. — His Bon Kolnn declared lord 
of the Pa thar ... ... ... ... ... ... 374 

CHAPTER II. — Recapitulation of the Hura Princes from the founder Anuraj to Rae 
Dewa. — He erects Boondi. — Massacre of the Oosurros. - Dewa abdicates. - Cere- 
mony of Tugaraj, or abdication. — Succeeded by Sjmnrsi. — Extends his sway 
east of the Chumbul. — Massacre of the Kotah Blriis. — Origin of Kotah. — Na- 
pooji succeeds. — Feud with the Solanki of Thoda.— Assasiuation of Napooji.— 
Singular Sati. — Hamoo succeeds, — Tho Rma'asserts his right over the Father. — 
Hamoo demurs, defies, and attacks him. — Anecdote. — Birsing.— Biroo. — Rao 
Bando.— Famimo. — Anecdote. — Bitido expelled by his brothers ; converts to 
Mahomedanism. — Narayndas puls his uncle to death, and recovers his patrimony. 
Anecdotes of Narayandas. — Aids the Buna of Cheetore. — Gains a victory. — Es- 
pouses the niece of Bans Itaemnll.— His passion for opium. — Death. — Rao Sooraj- 
- mul. — Marries a princess ef Cheetoro. — Fatal result ■ Aihara , or spring-hunt. — 
Assassination of the Rao.— His revenge,— Two-fold sati.— Rao Soorfcan,— His 
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cruelty, deposal, and banishment.— Kao Arjoon elected.— Romantic death.— Rao Page 
Soorjun accedes. ••• ... ... ... ... 391 

CHAPTER III. — Rao Soorjun obtains Rinthumber.— Is besieged by Akber. — The 
Boondi prince surrenders the castle. — Becomes a vassal of the empire.— Magna* 
nimous sacrifice of Sawunt Hara.— Akber bestows the title of Rao Raja on the 
Hara prince, — He is sent to reduce Gondwana. — His success and honours.— Rao 
Bhoj succeeds.— Akber reduces Guzzerat.— Gallant conduct of the IlaraB at 
Surat and Ahmednuggur. — Amazonian baud. — Disgrace of Rao Bhoj. — Cause of 
Akber’s death. — Rao Ruttun. — Rebellion against the emperor Jehangir. — The 
Hara prince defeats the rebels. — Partition of Harouti. — Madhu Sing obtains 
Kotah. — Rao Rnttun slain. — His heir Gopinath kilted. — Partition of fiefs in 
Harouti— Rao Chutter Sal succeeds.— Appointed governor of Agra.— Services 
iu the Dekhan. — Escalades Doulutabad.— Calberga.— Damounee,— Civil war 
amongst the sons of Shah Jehan.— Character of Arungzebe by the Boondi prince. 
—Fidelity of the Hara princes.— Battles of Oojein and Dholpur. — Heroic valour 
of Chutter Sal.— Is slain, with twelvo princes of Hara blood.— Rao Bhao 
succeeds.— Boondi invaded.— Imperialists defeated. — Rao Bhao restored to 
favour. — Appointed to Arungubad. — Succeeded by Rao Anurad. — Appointed to 
Lahore. — His death. — Rao Boodli. — Battle of Jajow. — Tho Hara princes of 
Kotah and Boondi opposed to each other.— Kotah prince slain. — Gallantry of 
Rao Boodb. — Obtaius the victory for Buhadoor Shah. — Fidelity of the Boondi 
prince.— Compelled to fly.— Feud with tho prince of Amber.— Its cause.— Am- 
bitious views of Amber— Its political condition.— Treachery of Amber. 
Desperate conflict.— Rao Boodh driven from Boondi. — Boondi territory curtailed. 
—Rao Boodh dies in exile. — His sous. ••• ... ... 401 

CHAPTER IV, — Rao Omeda defeats the troops of Amber. — Conflict at Dublana. 
Omeda defeated and obliged to fly. — Doath of Hunja, his steed. — Takes refuge 
amidst the ruins of the Chumbul. — Redeems his -capital. — Is again expelled 
from it. — Interview with tho widow of his futhcr j she solicits aid from Holcar 
to reinstate Omeda. — Tho Amber prince forced to acknowledge tho claims of 
Omeda. — He recovers Boondi. — Suicide of the Amber prince. — First alienation 
of land to the Mahrattas. — Madhu Sing of Amber asserts supremacy over 
Harouti.— Origin of tributary demands thereon. — Zalim Bing. — Mahratta en- 
croachments.— Omeda’s revenge on the cliiof of Indurgurh ; its cause and 
consequence. — Omeda abdicates. — Ceremony of Yugraj, or abdication. — Instal- 
lation of Ajit. — Omeda becomes a pilgrim ; his wanderings : cause of their 
interruption.— Ajit assassinates the Bana of Mcwar.— Memorable Sati impre- 
cation. — Awful death of Ajit.— Fulfilment of ancient prophecy. — Rao Bishcn 

Sing succeeds.— Omeda's distrust of his grandson ; their reconciliation. 

Omeda’s death. — British army retreats through Harouti, aided by Boondi. 
Alliance with the English. — Benefits conferred on Boondi. — Bishen Sing dies 
of the choleiu morbus ; forbids tho rite of sati.— Ilis character; constitutes the 
Author guardian of his sou, the Rao Raja Ram Sing. ... ... 414 
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fcOTAlt. 

CHAPTER V.— Separation of Kotah from Boondi. — The Kotcah Bhile. — Madhn Pagg 
Sing, first prince of Kotah.— Ita division into fiefs.— The Mndh&ai. — Raja 
Mokitnd. — Instance of devotion. — He is slain with four brothers. — Jugget Sing, 
ftiim Sing.*- Is deposed. — Kiahore Sing. —Is slain at Arcot. — Law of primo- 
genitors set aside.— Bam [Sing.— Is slain Jajow.— Blieem Sing.— Chuker-sen, 
king of the Bliils. — His power is annihilated by Raja Bheem. -Omnt tribe. 

— Origin of the claims of Kotah thereon. - Ruja Bheem attacks the Nisam-oal- 
Moolk, and is slain.— Character of Baja Bheem. — Hie enmity to Boondi. 
Anecdote. — Title of Malta Rao bestowed on Rnja Bheem. — Rao Arjoon. — Civil 
contest for succession. — Siam Sing slain. — Muharao Dootjun Sal. — Firot irrnp- 
tion of the Mahrattas.— League ageinst Kotah, which is beseiged. — Defended 
by Himmut Sing Jhala.- Zalirtt Sing born. — Seige raised. — Kotah becomes 
tributary to tbe Maliarattns. — Death of D&orjooh Sal.— Hie character. — His 
hunting expeditions. — His queens. — Bravery of tho Jhala chief. — Orders of 
successions restored — Mftharno A jit. — Rio Clinttersal.— -Madhu Sing of Amber 
claims supremacy over the Hara princes, and invades Hnrouti.— Battle of 
Butwarro.— Zalim Sing Jhala.— 1 The Haras gain a victory.— Flight of the 
Amber army, and capture of tho “ five-eolonred banner.” — Tiibutary claims on 
Kotah renounced. — Death of Cliuttersal. ... ... ,,, ... 423 

CHATTER VI.— Maha Rao Gonnn Sing. — Zdim Sing. — His birth, ancestry and 
progress to power. — Office of Foujdar becomes hereditary in bis family. — His 
office and estate resumed by Goman Sing.— He abandons Kotali. — Proceeds to 
Mcwar.— Performs service to tbe Uann, and receives the title of Raj Rinna, 
and estates. — Serves agiinst the Mahrattas. — Is wounded and made prisoner. 
Returns to Kotah.— Maliratta invasion. — Storm of Bukaenie.— Its glorious 
defence.— Sacrifice of a clan. — Garrison of Snkiet destroyed. — Zalim Sing em- 
ployed. — Itis successful negotiation. —Restoration to power. — Rao Goman con- 
stitutes Zalim guardian of his son Omed Sing, who is proclaimed. — The Tika- 
dour, or ‘raid of accession.’— Capture of Kail warm. — Difficulties of the protec- 
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CHAPTER, I. 


The various etymons of Marwar.— Authorities for Us early history. — Yati 
genealogical roll . — The Rahtore race , who inhabit it, descended front the 
Yavan kings of Parlipur. — Second JRoU.—Nayn Pal. — His date.— Con- 
quers Canouj . — Utility of Rajpoot genealogies. — The Surya Prakas, or 
poetic chronicle of the bard Kurnidhan.— The Itaj Roopac Akheat, or 
chronicle of A jit Sing’s minority and reign.— The Berjy Vulas.—The 
Kheat, a biographical treatise. —Other sources.— The Yavanas and Aswas, 
or Indo-Srythic tribes. — The thirteen Rahtore families, bearing the epithet 
Camdhuj. — Raja Jeichund, king of Canouj.— The extent and splendour 
of that state before the Maliomedan conquest of India.— His immense 
array.— Title of Mandalica.—Decine honours paid to him. — Rite of 
Soenair undertaken by Jeichund. — Its fail we anil consequences.— Stale 
of India at that period . — The four great Hindu monarchies.— Delhi.— 
Canouj. — Meioar, — Anhuhoarra. — Shabudin , king of Gor, invades India. 
— Overcomes the Cliohan king of Delhi. — Attacks Canouj. — Destruc- 
tion of that monarchy after seven centuries' duration, — Death of Jeichund.— 
Date of this event. 


Marwar is a corruption of Maroo-war, 
classically Maroosthali or Maroosthan, ‘the 
region of death.’ Tt is also colled Maroo- 
desa , whence the unintelligible Maries of 
the early Mahmnedau writers. The bards 
frequently style it Mordhur , which is 
synonymous with Maruo-deta , or, when it 
suits their rhyme, simply Maroo. Though 
now restricted to the country subject to 
the Bahtora race, its ancient and appro- 
priate application comprehended^he entire 
‘deserts,’ from the Sutlej to the ocean. 


A concise genealogical sketch of the 
Rahtore rulers of Marwar has already been 
given ; we shall therefore briefly pass 
over thoso times ‘when a genealogical tree 
would strike root in any soil ’ : when the 
ambition of the Rahtorcs, whoso branches 
(sac hat) spread rapidly over 'the region of 
death,' was easily gratified with a solar 
pedigreo. As it is desirable, however, to 
record their own opinions regarding their 
origin, wo shall make extracts from the 
chronicles ( hereafter enumerated ), instead 
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of fusing the whole into one mass, as in the 
Annals of Mewar. The reader will occa- 
sionally be presented with simple tran- 
slations of whatever is most interesting in 
the Rahtore records. 

Let ns begin with a statement of the 
nnthor’s authorities ; first, a genealogical 
roll of the Kahtores, furnished by n Yati or 
Jain prieBt, from the temple of Nadolaye. (1) 
This roll is about fifty feet in length, 
commencing as usual, with a theogony, 
followed by the production of the ' first 
Rahtore from the spine ( raht ) of Indra,’ 
the nominal father being ‘‘Yavanaswa, 
prince of Parlipur.’’ Of the topography of 
Pari i pur, the Kali tore* have no other notion 
than that it was in the north; bat in the 
declared race of their progenitor, a Yavan 
prince, of the Aawa or Asi tribe, (2) we 
have a proof of the Scythic origin of this 
Rajpoot family. 

The chionicle proceeds with the founda- 
tion of Kanya-cubja, (3) or Canouj, and 
the Origin of Oama-dhwaja (4) ( ml go 
Camdhlij ), the titular appellation of its 
princes, and concludes with the thirteen 
great s'acha, or ramifications of the Rahtoros, 
and their Gutra-acharya, or genealogical 
creed, (li) 

Another roll, of considerable antiquity, 
commences in the fabulous age, with a long 
string of names, without facts ; its sole valuo 


consists in the esteem in which the tribe 
holds it We may omit all that precedes 
Naya Pal, who, in the year 8. 026 (A. D. 
470 ) ( 6 ), conquered Canouj, slaying ita 
monarch Ajipul ; from which period the 
race was termod Onnoujea Rahtore. The 
genealogy proceeds to Jeychund, the last 
monarch of Canouj ; relates the emigration 
of his nephew Seoji, or Sevaji, and his 
establishment iii the desert ( Maroowar ), 
with a handful of his brethren (a wreck of 
the mighty kingdom of Canouj) : and 
terminates with the death of Raja Jcswunt 
Sing, in S.^1735 ( A. D. 1679 ), describing 
every bi anch and scion, until we see them 
spreading over Maroo. 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting 
pursuit, when it enables us to mark the 
progress of animal vegetation, from the 
germ to the complete development of the 
tree, until the land is overshadowed with 
its branches ; and bare as is the chronicle 
to the moralist or historian, it exhibits to 
the observer of the powers of the animal 
economy, data, which the annuls of no other 
people on earth can furnish. In A. I). 
1193, we see the throne of Jeychund over- 
turned ; his nephew, with a handful of 
retainers, taking service, with a petty 
chieftain in the Indian desert. In less than 
four centuries, we find the descendants of 
these exiles of the Ganges occupying 


(1) An ancient town in Marwar. 

(2) One of the four tribes which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria The 
kneient Hindu eosrriographers claim the Aswa as a grand brauch of their early family, 
and doubtless the Indo-Scy thie people, from the Oxus to the Ganges, were one race. 

(3) From Cubja ( spine ) of the virgin ( Kanya ), 

(4) Cafna-dhwaja, ‘ the banner of Cupid.’ 

(5) Ootama, Ootra, Mardwandani Saeha, Sookraeharya Guru, Gar-rapti Agni, 
Pankhani Dtvi. 

(6) It is a singular fact, that there is no available date beyond the fourth century 
for any of the great Rajpoot families, all of Whom are brought from the north. This was 
the period of one of the grand irruptions of the Getic ra- % from central Asia, who estab- 
lished kingdoms in the Panjab and on the Indus. Pal or Pali, the universal adjunct to 
every proper name, indicates the pastoral race of these invaders. 
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nearly the whole of the desert ; having 
founded three capitals, studded the land 
with the castles of its feudality, and bring* 
ing into the field fifty thousand men, eh bap 
ca beta, * the sons of one father,' to combat 
the emperor of Delhi. What a contrast 
does their unnoticed growth present to 
that of the Islamite conquerors of Canouj, 
of whom five dynasties passed away in 
ignorance of the renovated existence of the 
Rahtore, until the ambition of Shere Shah 
brought him into contact with the descen- 
dants of Seoji, whose valour caused him to 
exclaim “he had nearly lost the orown of 
India for a handful of barley," in allusion 
to the poverty of the land ! 

What a sensation does it not excite, 
when we know that a sentiment of kindred 
pervades every individuals of this immense 
affiliated body, who can point out, iu tlio 
great tree, the branch of his origin, whilst 
not one is too remote from the main stem 
to forget its pristine connection with it ! 
The moral sympathies created by such a 
system pass unheeded by the chronicler, 
who must deem it futile to describe what 
all seusihly feel, aiul which renders his page, 
albeit little more than a string of names, 
one of paramount iuteiest to the 1 sous of 
Seoji.' 

The third authority is the Sooraj Prakas 
( Sttrya, Prakasa ), composed by the bard 
Kurnidhan, during the reign and by com- 
mand of Itaja Abhye Sing. This poetic 
history, comprised iu 7,500 stanzas, was 
copied from tlio original manusetipt, and 
sent to me by Raja Maun, in the year 
1820 (l). As usual, the kavi (bard) com- 
mences with the origin of all things, tracing 
the Kahtores from the creation down to 
Soomitra ; from whence is a blank until he 
recommences with;,tlie name of Camdhuj, , 


which appears to have becu the title assum- 
ed by Nayn Pal, on his conquest of Canouj. 
Although Kurnidhan must have taken hia 
facts from the royal records, they corres- 
pond very well with the roll from Nadolaye. 
The bard is, however in a great hurry to 
bring the founder of the RahtoreB into 
Marwar, and slurs over the defeat and 
death of Jeichund. Nor does he dwell long 
on hie descendants, though he enumerates 
them all, and points out the leading events 
until he reaches the reign of Jeswuut Sing, 
grandfather of Abhye Sing, who “com- 
manded the) bard to write the Sooraj 
Prakas.” 

The next authority is the Raj Roopae 
A kkcat, or ‘the royal relation.’ This work 
commences with a short account of the 
Suryavansa, from their cradle at Ayodhya, 
then takes up Seoji’s migration, and in the 
same strain as the precoding work, rapidly 
passess over all events until the death of 
Bnja Jeswunt ; b"t it becomes a perfect 
chronicle of events during the minority of 
his successor Ajit, his eventful reign, and 
that of Abhye Sing, to the conclusion of tko 
war against Sirbolund Khan, vicoroy of 
Guzerat. Throwing aside the meagre his- 
torical introduction, it is professedly a 
chronicle of tlio events from S. 1735 ( A.D. 
1679), to S. 1787 ( A.D. 1734), the period to 
which the sooraj Prakas is brought down. 

A portion of the Beejy Vulos, n poem of 
100,000 couplets, also fell into my hands ; 
it chiefly relates to the reign of the prince 
whose name it bears, Beejy Sing, the son 
ot Bukht Sing. It details the civil wars 
waged by Beejy Sing and his cousin Ram 
Sing (son of ABhyo Sing), and the conse- 
quent introduction of the Mahrattas into 
Marwar. 

From a biographical work named simply 


(1) This ma nuscrirt is deposited in the library ot the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Kk eat, or ‘ Story,' I obtained that portion 
which relates to the lives of Raja Oodi Sing, 
the friend of Akbar ; his sou Raja Guj, and 
grandson Jeswunt Sing. These sketches 
exhibit in true colours the character of the 
Rah tores. 

Besides these, I caused to be drawn up 
by an intelligent man, who had passed his 
life in offico at Jodhpoor, a memoir of trm- 
■actions from the death of A jit Sing, in 
A.D. 1029, down to the treaty with the 
English government in A.D. 1818. The 
ancestors of the narrator had filled oilices of 
trait in the state, and he was a living chro- 
nicle both of the past and present. 

From these sources, from conversations 
with the reigning sovereign, his nobles, his 
ambassadors, and subjects, materials wore 
collected for this sketch of the Rahtorea, — 
barren, indeed, of events at first, but re- 
dundant of them as we advance. 

A genealogical table of the Ralitores is 
added, shewing the grand offsets, whose 
descendants constitute the feudal frerage 
of the present duy. A glance at this table 
will shew the claims of each house j and in 
its present distracted condition, owing to 
civil broils t will enable the paramount 
power to mediate, when necessary, with 
impartiality, in the conflicting claims of the 
prince and his feudatories. 

We shall not attempt to solve the ques- 
tion, whethor the Ralitores arc, or are not, 
Hawui-vansa, ‘ Children of the Sun’ ; nor 
shall wo dispute either the birth or etymon 
of the first Rahtore ( from the rakt or spine 
of Indra), or search in the north for the 
kingdom of the nominal father ; but be 
content to conclude that this eelosu.il inter- 
ference in the household concerns of the 


Paiiipur prince was invented to cover some 
disgrace. The name of Yavana, with tho 
udjuuct -A. $ icu or Aai l clearly indicates the 
Indo-Scythiu ‘ barbarian * from beyond the 
Indus. In the genealogy of the Lunar races 
descended of Budha and Ella ( Mercury and 
the Earth— see Table I., Vol. I ), the five, 
sons of Baj-aswa are made to people the 
countries on and beyoud the Indus ; and in 
the scanty recoids of Alexander’s invasion, 
mention is made of many races, as the 
| Asasenw and Ascani, still dwelling in these 
reigns. 

This period was fruitful in change to the 
old established dynasties of the Hindu 
continent, when numerous races of barbari- 
ans, viz. Huns, Parthian*, and Ge ten, had 
fixed colonics on her western and northern 
frontiers (1). 

« In S. 626 ( A.D. 470), Nyan Pal obtain- 
ed Canouj, from which peiiod the lt-ih tores 
assumed the title of Caiudhuj. Ilis son was 
Pudarut (2), his Poonja, from whom sprung 
the thirteen great families, bearing the 
patronymic Camdlmj, viz. : 

“ 1st. Dhurma Bhurnbo : his descendants 
styled Dancsra Caiudhuj. 

“ 2d. Blianooda, who fought the Afghans 
at Kongra, and founded Abhipur ; lienco 
the Abhipura Camdhuj. 

" 3d. Viracbandra, who married (be 
daughter of Hainira Chohan, of Anhulpur 
Puttun ; he had fourteen sons, who emigra- 
ted to the Dekhan ; his descents called 
Kuppolia Camdhuj. 

“ 4(b. Urarabeejy, who married the 
daughter of the Piamara prince of Koraligurb 
on the Ganges; — slow 10,000 Pramaras, 
j and took possession of Korah, whence 
I the Kurah Camdhuj (3). 


(1) Comas. Annals of Mower. Gets or Jit inscriptions. Appendix No 1. Vol i. 

(2) Called Bharat in the Ynti’s "roll j an error of one oi otliei of the authorities, ill 
ranscribiiig from tin* moie ancient records. 

(3) An inscription given in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society (vpi ix ) 
ound at Korah, relates to a branch ■ ! the Canon] family. 
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“ 3th. So ‘jua Biuodo ; his descendants 
Jirkhaira Camdhuj. 

*' 6th. Pudtua, who conquered Orissa, aud 
also Bogilana, from Baja Tejmun Yadu. 

“7th. Ailiar, who took Bengal from the 
Yadus ; hence Aihara Camdhuj. 

“ Bih. B.irJeo ; his elder brother offered 
him in appanage Benares, and eighty-four 
townships ; but he prefeired founding a city, 
which he called Paruk-pur (l) : his descen- 
dants Peruk Camdhuj. 

“ 9th. Oogra-Piebhoo, who made a 
pilgrimage to the shiine of Hinglaz Clian- 
del (2), who, pleased with the severity of 
liis penance, caused a sword to ascend 
from the fountain, with which he conquered 
the southern countries touching the 
occnn;(3) : his descendants Chandaila Cam - 
t/huj. 

“ 10th. Mnkta-Mun, who conquered 
possessions in the north from Blian 'Pure : 
his descendants Jlcera Camdhuj. 

“ 11th. Blmrut, at the age of sixty one, 
conquered Kcueksir, under the northern 
lulls, from ltoodra-seon of the Birgoojnr 
tiibe : his disccndauts styled Dhureau 
Camdhuj. 

“ 12th. Allttukul founded Khyroda ; 
fought the Asuias (Moslems) on the banks 
of the Attok ; liis descendants Khj/rodea 
Camdhuj 

“ 13th. Charnl obtained Turapoor in the 
north. lie married a daughter of tho 
Oliohan of Tahera (4), a city well known to 
the world : with her he came to Benares. 
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“ And thus the race of Suryn multi- 
plied. ’’ 

“ Bhumbo (3), or Dhcrma-Bhumbo, sovere- 
ign of Canouj, had a son, Ajyclnmd (6). 
For twenty-one generations they bore the 
titles of If ao j afterwards thufc of Baja. 
Oodichund, Nirpati, Keueksen, Sehes-Bal, 
Megsen, Birbhadra, Dcosen, Bimulsen, 
DaiiBeu, Mokund, Bhoodu, Itajsen, Tirpa), 
Sree-poonja, Becjy Chnnd ( 7 ), his son 
Jcichund, who became the Naek of Cnnouj, 
with tho surname Dai Fangio.” 

Nothing is related of the actions of these 
princes, fiom the conquest of Canouj by the 
Nayn Pal in A.D. 470, and the establishment 
of his thii tern granddons in divers countries, 
until we reach Jeichund, in whose person 
(A.D. 1193) terminated the ltahtoro 
sovereignty on the Ganges ; and we have 
only twenty-one names to till up the spaco 
of seven centuries, although the testimony 
on which it is given (S) asserts there were 
tweuty one princes bearing tho title of 
Rao prior to the assumption of that of 
Baja. But the important information is 
omitted as to who was the liist to assume 
this title. There are names in the Yati’s 
roll that are not in tho Sooraj Prakau, 
which wo have followed ; and one of those, 
“itungiit Dhwaj,” is said to have overcome 
Jesraj Tuar, king of Delhi, for whose period 
we havo correct data: yet we cannot in- 
corporate the names in tire Yati’s roll with 
that just given without vitiating each ; and 
as wc have no facts, it is useless to perplex 


(1) Qu. Parknr, towards the Indus ? 

(2) On the coast of Meltran. 

(3) If wo can credit those legends, wo see the Ralitoro Rajpoots spreading over all 
India. I give these baro facts iierbatim as some Uacss may yet remain of the races in 
those countries. 

(4) A city often mentioned by Ferishfa, in the early times of the Mahomcdans. 

(5) Nayn Pal must have preceded Diierirra-Bhunrbo by tire or six geuei aliens. 

(ti) Called Abbe-chatid, in^ie Sooraj Prakas. 

(7) Also styled J irrjv Pal ; classically Yijy-pixla, ‘ Fosterer of Victory.’ 

(n) The Sooraj Prah vs. 
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ourselves with a barren genealogy. But we 
can assert that it moat have been a splendid 
dynasty, and that their actions, from the 
conqueror N»yn Pul, to the lost prince, 
Jeicbund, were well deserving of commemo- 
ration. That they were commemorated in 
written records, there cannot be a doubt ; 
for the trade of the bardic chroniclers in 
India has flourished in all ages. 

Although we have abundant authority 
to assert the grandeur of the kingdom of 
Canouj (1) at the period of its extinction, 
both from the bard Ckund and the concur- 
rent testimony of Mahomedan authors, yet 
are we astonished at the description of the 
capital, attested not only by the annale of 
the Rahtores, but by those of their anta- 
gonists, the Choliang. 

The circumvallation of Canouj covered 
a space of more than thirty miles ; and its 
numerous foroes obtained for its prince 
the epithet of “ Dul Pungla, ’’ meaning 
that the mighty host ( Dul ) was lame 
or had a halt in ila movements owing to its 
numbers, of which Chund observes, that in 
the inarch “the van had reached their 
ground ere the rear had moved off.’' The 
Sooraj Pralcas gives the amount of this 
army, which in numbers might compete 
with the most potent which, in ancient or 
modern times, was ever sent into the 
field. “Eighty thousand men in armour; 
thirty thousand horse coveied with pakkur, 
or quilted mail ; three hundred thousand 
pack* or infantry j and of bow-men and 
battle-axes two hundred thousand : besides 
a cloud of elephants bearing wavriors." 

This immense army was to oppose the 


Yavana beyond the Iadus : for, as the chro- 
nicle eays, “The king of Gor and Irak 
crossed the Attock. There Jey Siug inet 
the conflict, when the Yilab changed its 
name to Soorkhab ( 2 ). There was the Ethio- 
pic ( Hdbthee ) king, and the skilful Frank 
fearaed in all arts (3), overcome by the lord 
of Canouj.’* 

The chronicles of the Chohans, the sworn 
foe of the Rahtores, repeat the greatness of 
the monarch of Canouj, und give him the 
title of “ Mandaliea .’’ They affirm that he 
overcame the king of the north (4), making 
eight tributary kings prisoners j that he 
twice defeated Sidraj, king of Auhulwarra, 
and extendod his dominions south of the 
Nerbudda, and that at length, in the fulness 
of his pride, he had divine honours paid him 
in tho rite Soenair. This distinction, which 
involves the most august ceremony, and is 
held as a virtual assumption of universal 
supremacy, had in all ages been attended 
with disaster. In the rite of Soonair, eyeTy 
office, down to the scullion of tho “ Ruso- 
rah,” or banquet-hall, must be performed 
by royal personages ; nor had it been 
attempted by any of the dynasties which 
ruled India since the Pandu : not even 
Vicrama, though he introduced his own era, 
had the audacity to attempt what the Itch- 
tore determined to execute. All India w.is 
agitated by the accounts of the magnificence 
of the preparations, and circular invitations 
wero despatched to every prince, inviting 
him to assist at tho pompous cei oniony, 
which was to conolude with the nuptials of 
the raja’s only daughter, who, according to 
the customs of thoso days, would select her 


(1) See inscriptions of Jeichund, Yijnchuud, and Korah, in the 9th and 14th voIb. 
of the Asiatic Reseaichos. 

(2) Tho Nil-ah, or ‘ blue water,' the Indus, changcd.its name to the ‘Red-stream’ 
( Soork-ab ). or ‘ ensanguined.’ 

(3) It is singular that Chund likewise mentions tho Frank as being in the army of 
Shabudin, in tho conquest of his sovereign Prithiruj. If this be true, i t urns t have been 
a desultory nr fugitive band of crusadeis. 

(4) They thus style the kings west of the Indus, 
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future lord from the assembled chivalry of 
Iadia. The Chohan bard described the 
revelry and magnificence of tbs scene : the 
splendour of the Tug-sala, or ‘hall of 
sacrifice,’ surpassing all powers of descrip- 
tion i in which was assembled all the princes 
of India, “ save the lord of the Choliafts, and 
Samara of Mewar,'’ who scorning this 
assumption of sapremacy, Jeichund made 
their effigies in gold, assigning to them the 
most servile posts ; that of the king of the 
Chohnns being Poleah, or ‘ porter of the 
hall.’ Prithwiraj, whose life was one suc- 
cession of feats of arms and gallantry, had a 
dcnble motive for action — love and revenge. 
He determined to enjoy both, *r perish in 
the attempt ; “ to spoil the sacrifice and 
bear away the fair of Canonj from its halls, 
though beset by all the heroes of Hind.” 
The details of this exploit from the most 
spirited of tho sixty-nine books of the bard. 
The Chohan executed his purpose, an d 
with the elite of the warriors of Delhi, bore 
off the princess in open day from Canouj. 
A desperate running-fight of five days took 
place. To nso the words of the bard, “ he 
preserved his prize ; he gained immortal 
renown, but ho lost the sinews of Delhi,” ' 
So did Jeichund those of Canouj ; and each, 
who had singly repelled all attacks of the 
kings, fell in turn a prey to tho Gbori 
Sultan, who skilfully availed himself of 
these international feuds, to make a per- 
manent conquest of India. 

We may here briefly describe the state 
of Hindusthan at this epoch, and for cen- 
turies previous to tho invasions of Mah- 
moud. 

There were four great kingdoms, vi*. 

1st. Dclhi, under the Tuars and 
Chohans • 

2d. Canouj, under the Rahtores; 

3rd. Mewar, under the Ghelotes ; 

4th. AKitcLWAKRi, under Chau- 
tas and Solankis. 


To one or other of these states, the 
numerous petty princes of India paid 
homage and feudal service. The bouudary 
between Delhi and Canonj was the Cali- 
nadi, or * black stream ; ’ tho Culiitdi of tho 
Greek geographers. Delhi claimed supre- 
macy over all the countries westward to 
the Indus, embracing the lands watered by 
its arras, from the foot of the Himalaya, — 
the desorb,— --to the AraVali chain. Tho 
Chohan king, successor to the Tuars, enu- 
merated one hundred and eight great 
vassals, many of whom were subordinate 
princes. 

The power of Canonj extended north to 
the foot of the Bnowy mountains ; eastward 
to Casi { RenareB ) ; and across the Chum- 
bul to the lands of the Chundail ( now 
Buiulolkhund ) ; on the south its poosses- 
sion came in contact with Mewar. 

Mewar, or Medya-war, the * central 
region,' was bounded to tho north by the 
Aravali, to the south by the Pramaras of 
Dhar ( dependent on Canouj ), and West- 
ward by Anhulwarra, which state was 
bounded by the ocean to the south, tiie 
InduB on the west, and the desert to tho 
north. 

There are records of groat wars amongst 
all these princes. The Chohans and Ghelotes, 
whose dominions were contiguous, wero 
generally allies, and the Rahtores and Tuars 
( predecessors of the Chohan ) who were 
only divided by the Cali-nadi, often dyed it 
with their blood. Yot this warfare was 
never of an exterminating kind ; a marriage 
quenehed a feud, and they remuind friends 
until some new cause of strife arose. 

If, at the period preceding Mahmoud, 
the traveller had journeyed through tho 
courts of Europe, and taken the Hue of 
route, in subsequent ages pursued by 
Timoor, by Byzantium, through Ghizni 
( adorned with the spoils of India ), to 
Delhi, Canouj, and Anhulwarra, how bu- 
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perior in ail that constitutes civilizition 
■would the Rajpoot princes have appeared to 
him !— in arte immeasurably so ; in arms 
by no means inferior. At that epoch, in the 
west, as in the east, every state was govern- 
ed on feudal principles. Happily for 
Europe, the democratical principle gained 
admittance, and imparted a new character 
to her institutions ; while the third estate 
of Indio, indeed of Asia, remained perma- 
nently excluded from all share in the 
government which was supported by its 
labour, every put suit but that of arms 
being deemed ignoble. To this cause, and 
the endless wars which feudality engenders, 
Rajpoot nationality fell a victim, when 
attacked by the means at command of the 
despotic kings of the north. 

Shabudin, king of Ghor, taking advant- 
age of these dissensions, invaded India. IIo 
first encountered Prithwiraj, the Ckolian 
king of Delhi, the outwork and bulwark of 
India, which felL Shabudin then attacked 
Jeicliund, who was weakened by the 
previous struggle. C.inonj put forth all 
her strength, but in vain ; and her monarch 
was the last son of “ the Havana of Parli- 
poor,*’ who ruled on the banks of the 
Ganges. He met a death congenial to the 


Hindu, being drowned in the sacied stream 
in attempting to escape. 

Tiiis event happened in S. 1349 ( A. D. 
1193 ), from which period the overgrown, 
gorgeous Canonj ceased to be a Hindu city, 
when the 1 11 tliirty-six races " of vassal 
princes, from the Himalaya to the Vindbya, 
wtio served under the banners of “ Bardai 
Sena,'' (1) retired to their patrimonial 
estates. But though the llali tore name 
ceased to exist ou the shores of the Ganges, 
destiny decreed that a scion should he 
preserved, to produce in a less favoured 
land a long line of kings > that in thirty- 
one generations, his descendant. Raja Maun, 
"Raj, Rajeswara” ' the king, the lord of 
kings,’ should be aB vain-glorious of tlic 
sceptre of Maroo, as either Jeichund when 
he commanded devine honours, or his still 
more remote ancestor Nayn I’al fourteen 
centuries before, when lie ereclod his throne 
in Canonj. The Rahtore iu»y well boast 
of his pedigree, when lie can trace it through 
a period of 1360 years, in lineal descent 
from male to male ; and contented with 
this, may leave to the mystic page of the 
bard, or the interpolated pages of the Pura- 
nos, the period preceding Nayn Pal. 


(1) Another title of the monarch of Canonj, “ the bard of the host,” from which 
we are led to understand lie was as well versed in the poetic art, as his rival, the Cbolian 

prince of Delhi. 




CHAPTER II. 


Emigration of Seoji and Saitram, grandsons of Jcichund.— Their arrival 
in tie Western Desert. —Sketch o f tie tribes inhabiting tie desert to tie 
Indus at that epoch, — Seoji offers his ser rices to tie chief of Koloomud . — 
They are accepted.-— He attacks Lakha Phoonlana, the famed freebooter of 
Phoolra , to ho is defeated.— Saitram killed.— Seoji marries the Solanfci’s 
daughter.— Proceeds by Anhulwarra on his route to Dwariea.— Again 
encounters Lakha Phoolana, whom he slays in single combat. — Massa- 
cres the Dabeys of Mehvoo , and the Gohifo of Khertlhur.— Seoji establishes 
himself in “ the land of KherP — The Brahmin community of Palli invoke 
the aid of Seoji against the mountaineers. — Offer him lands. — Accepted. 

— Birth of a son.— Seoji massacres the Brahmins , and usurps their lands. 

— Death of Seoji, — Leaves three sons — The elder, Asothama, succeeds. 

— The second. Sotting, obtains Edur — Ajmal , the third, conquers Okamun- 
dala, originates the B tdhail tribe of that region. — Asothama leaves eight 
sons, heads <ff clans. — Doohttr succeeds.— Attempts to recover Canon }. — 
Failure. — Attempts Mundore. — Slain.— Leaves seven sons . — Raepal sue 
ceeds. — Revenges his father's death. — His thirteen sons . — Their issue 
spread over Maroo.—Rao Kanhul succeeds.— Rao Jalhun.—Rao Chado. 
—Rao Theedo.— Carry on wars with the lihattis and oilier tribes. — Con- 
quest of Beenmahl. — Rao Siluk. — Rao Beernmdeo, killed in the battle 
with the Joky as.— Claus, their issue. — Rao Chanda.— Conquers Mundore 
from the Purihar.— Assaults and obtains Nagore from the Imperialists . — 
Captures Nadole, capital of Godwar. — Marries the Princes of Mundore.— 
Fourteen sons and one daughter, who married Laleha Rana of Mewgr,— 
Result of this marriage. — Fend between Irinkojeal, fourth son of Chonda , 
and the Bhalti chief tain qf Poogul.— Chonda slain at Nagore.— Rao 
Binmull succeeds —Resides at C heefo re. - Conquers Ajmeer for the 
Rana.— Equalizes the weights and measures of Marwar, which he devides 
into departments. — Rao Rinmull slain.— Leaves twenty-four sons, whose 
issue constitute the present frerage of Marwar.— Table of clans. 


In 8. 1268 ( A.D. 1212 ) , eighteen years 
subsequent to the overthrow of Cauouj, 
Seoji and Saitram, grandsons of its last 
mouaruli, abandoned the land of their birth, 
and with two hundred retainers, the wreck 
of their vassalage, journeyed we^rard to 
the desalt, with the intent, according to 


stmie of the Chronicles, of making a pilgrim* 
age to the shrine of Owarica ; but according 
to others, and with more probability, to 
carve their foi tunes in fresh fields, unscath- 
ed by the luxuries in whioh they hud been 
tried, and proud in their poverty and salts 
heritage, the glory of Canouj. 
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Let na rapidly sketch the geography of 
the tribes over whom it was destined these 
emigrants of the Ganges ehould obtain the 
mastery, from the Jumna to the Indus, and 
the Garah river to the Aravali hills. First, 
on the east, the Cuchwahas, tinder Milaiai, 
whose father, Bao Pnjoon, was killed on the 
war of Canouj. Ajmeer , Sambliur, and the 
best lands of the Chohans, fell rapidly to the 
Islamite— though the strong holds of the 
Aravali yet sheltered some, and Nadole con* 
tinned for a century more to be governed 
by a descendant of Beesuldeo. Mansi, Rana 
of the Fendoh tribe, a branch of the Puri- 
hars, still held Mundore, and the various 
Dhomiat around paid him a feudal subjec- 
tion as the first chief of the desert. North 
ward, about Nagore, lived the community 
of the Mohils ( a name now extinct ), whose 
chief place was Aureent, on which depended 
1,440 villages. The whole of the tracts now 
occupied by Bikaneer to Bhatnair were 
partitioned into petty republica of Getea or 
Jits, whose history will hereafter be related 
Thenoe to the Garah river the Johyas, Dyaa, 
Cathie, Langahas, and other tribes whose 
names are now obliterated, partly by the 
sword, partly by conversion to lelamism. 
The Bbattis had for centuries been establish- 
ed within the bounds they still inhabit, and 
little expected that this handful of Rahtorea 
was destined to contract them. The Soda 
princes adjoined the Bhattis south, and the 
Jharejss occupied the valley of the Indus 
and Cutch. The Solaukis intervened be- 
tween them and the Pramaras of Aboo and 
Chandravuti, which completed the chain by 
juuction with Nadole. Various chieftains 
of the more ancient races, leading a life of 
fearless independence, acknowledging an 
occasional submission to their more powerful 
neighbours, were scattered throughout this 
space ; such as the Dabeye of Eedur and 
Mebwo ; the GohiU of Khetdhur ; the 
Dcoras of Sauchore ; and Sonigurraa of 


Jahlore ; the Mohils of Aureent j the Sank* 
laa of Sindti, &c ; all of whom have either 
had their birthright seized by the Bahtore, 
or the few who have survived and yet retain 
them, ere enrolled amongst their allodial 
vassals. 

The first exploit of Seoji was at Koloomnd 
( twenty miles west of the city of Bikaneer, 
not then in existence ), the residence of a 
chieftain of the Solanki tribe. He received 
the royal emigrants with kindneSB, and the 
latter repaid it by the offer of their services 
to combat his enemy, the Jbareja chieftain 
of Phoolra, well known in all the annals of 
the period, from the Sutlej to the ocean, mb 
Lakha Phoolann, the most celebrated river 
of Maroo, whose castle of Phoolra stood 
amidst the almost inaccessible sand-hills of 
the deeert. By this timely succour, the 
Solanki gained a victory over Lakha, but 
with the lass of Saitram and several of his 
band. In gratitude for this Bervice, the 
Solanki bestowed upon Seoji his sister in 
marriage, with an ample dower ; and he 
continued his route by Anlmlwarra Patun, 
where he was hospitably entertained by its 
prince, to the Bhrino of Dwarica. It was 
the good fortune of Seoji again to encounter 
Lakha, whose wandering habits had brought 
him on a foray into the territory of Anbul* 
warra. Besides tho love of glory and the 
ambition of maintaining the reputation of 
his race, he had the stimulus of revenge, and 
that of a brother’s blood. He was success- 
ful, though he lost a nephew, slayiog Lakha 
in single combat, which magnified his fame 
in all these regions, of which Phoolana was 
the scourge. 

Flushed with success, we hear nothing of 
the completion of Seoji’s pilgrimage ; but 
obedient to the axiom of the Rajpoot, “ get 
land,” wg find him on the banks of the Looni, 
exterminating, at a feast, tlw Dabeye of 
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Mahwo (1), and soon after Qohils erf Kher- 
dhur (2), whose ohief, Mohesdss, fell by the 
sword of the grandson of Jeiohnnd. Here, 
in the " land of Kher,*’ amidst the sand* 
hills of the Looni, ( die salt-river of the 
desert), from which the Oohils were ex- 
pelled, Seoji planted the standard of the 
Rah tores. 

At this period a community of Brahmins 
held the city and extensive lands about 
Palli, from whioli they were termed Palli- 
teal ; and being greatly harassed by the 
incursions of the mountaineers, the Muirs 
and Meenas, they called in the aid of Seoji’s 
band, which readily undertook and executed 
the task of rescuing the Brahmins from 
their depredations. Aware that they would 
be renewed, they offered 8eoji lands to 
settle amongst them, which were readily 
accepted ; and here he had a sou by the 
Solankani, to whom he gave the name of 
Aeothama. With her, it is recorded, the 
suggestion originated to make himself lord 
of Palli ; and it affords another example of 
the disregard of the early Bajpoots for the 
sacred order, that on the Soli, or ‘ Satur- 
nalia ; ' he found an opportunity to." obtain 
land" putting to death the heads of this 
community, and adding the district to his 
conquest. Seoji outlived his treachery only 
twelve months, leaving bis acquisitions as 
a nucleus for further additions to bis 
children. He had three eons, Asothama, 
Boning, and Ajmal. 

One of the Chronicles asserts that it was 
Aaothama, the successor of Seoji, who con- 


l! 

quered “ the land of Kher ” from the Qohils 
By the same species of treachery by which 
his father attained Palli, he lent hh aid to 
establish his brother Soning in Eedur. This 
small principality, on the frontiers of Gaze- 
rat, then appertained, as did Mehwo to the 
Dabey race ; and it was during the meatum, 
or period of mourning for one of its princes, 
that the young Rahtore chose to obtain a 
new settlement. His descendants are dis- 
tinguished as the Hatondia Rah tores. The 
third brother, D ja, carried his forays aa far 
as the extremity of the Sauresbtm penin- 
sula, where he decapitated Beekmnsi, the 
Chawara ohieftain of Okamnndala ( 3 ), and 
established himself. From this act his 
branch became known bb the u Badhail (4) ; * 
and the Badhails are still in considerable 
number in that farthest track of ancient 
Hinduism colled the “ world’s End.” 

Asothama died, leaving eight sons, who 
became the heads of clans, viz. Doohur, 
Jopsi, Khimpsao, Bhopsoo, Dhandul, Jait- 
mal, Bandur, and Oohur ; of which, four 
Doohur, Dhandul, Jaitmal, and Oohur, are 
yet known. 

Doohur succeeded Asothama. He made 
an unsuccessful effort to recover Canouj ; 
and then attempted to wrest Mnndore from 
the Puriliars, but “ watered their lands 
with his blood.” He left seven sons, vie. 
Raepal, Keerutpal, Bekur, Peetul, Joog&il, 
Daloo, and Begur. 

Raepal succeeded, and revenged ths 
death of his father, slaying the Purihar of 
Mnndore, of which he even obtained tern* 


(1) The Dabey was one of the thirty-six royal races ; and this is almost the last 
mention of their holding independent possession. 

(2) In my last journey through these regions, I visited the chief of the Gohils a 
Bhaonuggur, iu the Gulfs of Cambay. I transcribed their defective annals, which trace 
their migration from “ Kherdhur, ’’ but in absolute ignorance where it is 1 

(3) On the western coast of the Saurashti'ft peninsula. 

<)) From bad ha , ' to slay.' ^ 
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pbrary p o ss ess ion. He had a progeny of 
thirteen sons, who rapidly epread their issue 
Over these regions. He was succeeded by 
his son Kaahnl, whose successor was bis 
son J&lhun ; be was sneceeded by his 
son Cbado, whose successor was his son 
Theedo. All these carried on a desperate 
warfare with, and made conquests from, 
their neighbour* Chado) and Theedo are 
mentioned as very troublesome neigh- 
boors in the annals of the Bhattis of Jessul- 
meer, who were compelled to carry the war 
against them into the “ land of Kher.’’ Rao 
Theedo took the rich district* of Beenroahal 
from the Sonigurra, and made other addi- 
tions to his territory from the Deora and 
feeleohaa. He was succeeded by SiluTt or 
Hllko. His issue, the Silkaumts , now Bhomi- 
as, are yet numerous both in Mebwo and 
Barduroo. Silko was sneceeded by his too 
Beerumdeo, who attacked the Joy as of the 
north, and fell in battle. His descendants, 
styled Beerumote and Bctfawut, from an- 
other -son Beejo, are numerous at Saitroo, 
Sewanob, and Daichoo. Beerumdeo was 
succeeded by his son Chonda, an important 
name in the annals of the Rahtores, Hither- 
to they had attracted notice by their valour 
and their raids, whenever there wus a 
prospect of success ; but they had so multi- 
plied in eleven generations, that they now 
easayed a higher flight. Collecting ail the 
branches bearing the name of Rah tore, 
Chonda aasultod Mundore, alew the Purrhur 
prince, and planted the banners of Canouj 
On the' ancient capital of Maroo. 


So fluctuating are the fortunes of tbs 
daring Rajpoot, ever courting distinction 
and coveting Horn, * land,’ that hut a Short 
time before his success, Chonda had been 
expelled from all the lauds acquired by hh 
ancestors, and was indebted to the hospita- 
lity of a hard of the Charun tribe, at Kaioo ; 
and they yet circulate the cavil, or quatrain, 
made by him when, in the days of his great- 
ness, he came fend Wus refused admittance 
to “the lord of Mundore;” he took post 
under the balcony, 'ind improvised h stanza, 
reminding him of the Charun of Kaioo: 

“ Chonda nuhyn am ehith , Kairhur Kaioo 
tinna 1 Bhoop bhyo bky-hhith, Mundavrur 
ra male a 1 ” “ Does not Chonda remember 
the porridge of Kaioo, now that the lord at 
the hind looks so terrific from his balcony 
of MundawnrP* Once established in Mnn- 
dore, he ventured to assault the imperial 
garrison of Nagor*. Here lie was also 
successful. Tbence he carried his arms 
south, and placed hia garrison in Radole, 
the capital of the province of God war. He 
married a daughter of the Pnrihar prince (1), 
who had the satisfaction to see hie grandson 
succeed to the throne of Mundore. Chonda 
was blessed with a progeny of fourteen 
sons, growing np to manhood aronnd him. 
Their names were E inmull ( 2 ), Sutto, Rind- 
beer, Ir in tout l ( 3 ), Poonjn, Bheem, Sana, 
TTjo, Ramdeo, Beejo, Seheemul, Bagh, 
Loombo, Seoraj. 

Chonda had also one daughter named 
Hansa % married to Lakha Sana of Mc-war, 
whose son was the Celebrated Koo’tnbho. 


(1) He was of the Eendo branch of the Purihars, and his daughter is called the 
“ Eendavotni. ’ 

(2) The descendants of those whose names are in italics still exist. 

(3) This is the prince mentioned in the extraordinary fend related ( Vol i ). from 
the annals of Jessulmcer. Incidentally, we have frequent synchronism in the annals 
of these states, which, however slight, are of high imfGrt, 
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It wng this marriage which Mused that 
interference in the affnirs of Mewar, which 
had such fetal result* to both states. 

The fetid between his fourth son, Irinko- 
wal, and the Bhatti prince of Pongul beige, 
deemed singularly illustrative of the Raj- 
poot character, has been extracted from the 
annals of Jessulmeer, in another part of 
this work. The Bahtore chronicle does 
not enter into details, but merely state the 
result, is ultimately invoicing the death of 
Chonda-— simoly that ‘‘ he was slain at 
Nagore with one thousand Rajpoot;** and 4 
is to the chronicles of Jessulmeer we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the manner. 
Chonda acceded in S. 1438 { A. D. 1382 ), 
and was slain in S. 1463. 

Binmull succeeded, Ilia mother was of 
the Gohil tribe. In stature he was almost 
gigantic, and was the most athletic of all 
the athletes of his nation. With the death of 
Chonda, Nagore was again lost to the Bah- 
tores. Bana Lakha presented Binmull with 
the township of Durlo and forty villages 
upon his sister’s marriage, when "he almost 
resided at Obeefcore, and was considered by 
the Bana as the first of his chiefs. With the 
forces of Mewah added to his own, under 
pretence of conveying a daughter to the 
viceroy of Ajmeer, he introduced hie 
adherents tiitblhal rerrowtred fortress, the 
ancient capital of the Choharm, putting the ' 
garrison to the sword, aud thus restored it 
to Mewar. Khemsi Pancholi, the adviser of 
this measure, was rewarded with a grant 


It 

of the township of Kaatoh, then lately 
eaptured from the Kaim-Khanis, Binmull 
went on a pilgrimage to Gya, and paid the 
tax exacted for aH the pilgrims then 
assembled. 

The bard seldom intrudes the relation of 
civil affairs into his page, and when he does, 
it is incidentally. It would be folly to sup- 
pose tiiat the prinoes of Mnroo had no 
legislative recorders . but with these the 
poet had no bond of union. He, however, 
condescends to iuforra us of an important 
measure of Bao Binmull, namely, that he 
equalized the weights and measuree through- 
out his dominions, which he -divided -as 
at present. The last act of Rinnm-li, in 
treacherously attempting to usurp the 
throne of the' infant Bans of Mewar, wan 
deservedly punished, aud he was slain by 
the faithful Chonda, as related ia -the an- 
nals of that state. This feud originated 
the line of demarcation of the two states 
and which remained unaltered until reoent 
times, When Mar war .at length touched the 
Aravali. Bao Bintotill left twenty-four 
sons, whose issue, and that of hie eldest sod, 
Joda, form the great vas sa la ge of Marwar. 
For this Teason, however barren ia « mere 
catalogue of names, it is of the utmost value 
to those who deeire to see the growth of the 
Frerage of such a community. (1) 


(1) It is only by the possession of such knowledge, that we can exercise with 
justice our right of universal ^itration. 
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Names. 


Clans. 


Chieftainships or Reis. 


L 

Joda ( succeeded ) . 

. Joda. 







r Kandnlote, con 



3. 

Kandul ... 

a..* 

quered lands 
. in 


} 

Bikaneer. 






Ahwf, Kaatoh, Pair!, Hurto* 

a. 

Champa ... 

»»* 

Champawnt..’'* 

{ 

la, Bobit, Jawula, Sutlana, 
Siogari. 


A k hi raj 

\ 



( 

Asope, Kuntaleo, Chnndasml 

4. 

1 

> Koompawut 


J 

Sirriori, Kharlo, Hursoro, 


had seven sonB... 

»SI 

1 

Bulloe, Bajoria, Soorpoora, 


1st. Koompo 

-J 



( 

Dewnreo. 

B. 

Mandlo ... 

• *• 

Mandlo te 

aaa 


Saroonda. 

6. 

Patta 


Pattawnt 


f 

K-urniehari, Baroh, and 

set 

OSS 

1 

Desnokh. (1) 

7. 

Lakha ... 

•as 

Lakhasrnt 

aaa 


— 

8. 

Bala 

ess 

Balawat 

ass 

• aa 

Dhoonara. 

9. 

Jaitmul 

• el 

Jaitmulkote 


taa 

Palaani. 

10. 

Kurno ... 

s so 

Kurnote 


ate 

Loonawas. 

11. 

Roopa ... 

«*• 

Boopawnt 

• el 

aaa 

Chooteela. 

19. 

Natboo ... 

IM 

Nathawut 

tee 

aea 

Bikaneer. 

33. 

Doongra 

• •• 

Doongerota 

aaa 

* 

aaa 


14. 

Sanda ... 

Ml 

Sandawut 

eao 

aaa 


IB. 

Mando ... 

••• 

Maud note 

• ea 

aa* 


U. 

Biroo ... 

• •• 

Birote ... 

• aa 

aea 


17. 

Jugmal ... 

MS 

Jugmal ote 

St* 


Estates not mentioned ; their 

18. 

Hempoo ... 

• a* 

Hampawut 

ata 

•aa 

descendants bava become 

19. 

Sakto 

• as 

Saktawut 

at* 


dependent on the greater 

SO. 

Kerimchand 

1*1 

— — 


Ma 

clanships. 

21. 

Oiival ... 

• as 

Urivalote, 

at* 

aaa 


22. 

Ketsi 

ate 

Ketaiote 

aaa 

ate 


23. 

Sufcrosal ... 

ata 

Sutrosalote 


att 


24. 

Tczmal ... 

... 

Tezmalote 

... 



(1) Brave soldiers, but, safe in 
emergencies. 

the deep sands, they refuse to serre except 


CHAPTER HI. 


Accession of Rao Joda.— Transfers the seat of government from Mundore to 
tit new capital Jodhpoor.— The cause . — Tie Vanapriesl, or Druidt of 
India,— Their penances. — Th« fourteen tout of Joda.— New settle* 
meats of Satulmeer, Mairta, Bikmeer.—Juda dies. — Anecdotes regarding 
him,— His personal appearance.— Rapid increase of the Rahtore race.— 
Homes of tribes displaced thereby Accession of Rao 800 j ah. —First 
conflict of the Rahtores with the Imperialists.— Rape of the Rahtore virgins 
at Peepar.— Gallantry of Soojah.—His death.— Issue.— Succeeded by his 
Grandson Rao Ganga. — His uncle Saga contests the throne . — Obtains 
the aid of the Lodi Pathans.— Civil War.— Saga slain.— Babers invasion 
of India.— Rana Sanya generalissimo of the Rajpoots, —. Rao Ganga 
sends his contingent under his grandson Raemul, — Slain at Biana.— 
Death of Ganga.— Accession of Rao hluldeo. — Becomes the first amongst 
the princes of Rajpootana.— Reconquers Nagore and Ajmeer from the 
todis , Jialore and Sewanoh from the Sindhile, — Reduces the rebellious 
allodial vassals. Conquest from Jessulmeer. — The Maldotes. — Takes 
Pokum. — Dismantles Satulmeer.— His numerous public works.— Cantons 
belonging to Marwar enumerated.— Maldeo resumes several of the great 
estates.— Makes a scale of rank hereditary in the line of Joda.— Period 
favourable to Maldeos consolidation of his power.— His inhospitably to 
the Emperor Hemayoo « . — Shere Shah invades Marwar.— Maldeo meets 
him,— Danger of the Imperial army .— Saved by stratagem from destruction. 
—Rahtore army retreats,— Devotion of the two chief clans — Their des- 
truction.— Akber invades Marwar.— Takes Mairta and Nagore. — Confers 
them on Rae Sing of Bikanesr.— Maldeo sends his second son to Akber’ s 
court.— Refused to pay homage in person. — The emperor gives the firman 
of Jodhpoor to Rae Sing.— Rao Maldeo besieged by Akber.— Defends 
Jodhpoor.— Sends his son Oodi Sing to Akber.— His reception.— Receives 
the title ofRaja.—Ghundersen maintains Rahtore independence . — Retires 
to Sewanoh. — Besieged, and slain.— His sons.—Ma Ideo witnesses the sub- 
jection of his kingdom.— His death.— His twelve sons. 


JODA was born at Dunlo, the appanage 
of his father in Mewar, in the month Bysak, 
8. 1484. In 1511 he obtained S^^t, and in 
the month Jait, 1510 ( A.D. 1459 ), laid the 


foundation of Jodhpoor, to which he trans- 
ferred the seat of Government from 
Mundore. With the superstitions Bajpoot, 
as with the ancient Roman, every event 
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being decided by the omen or the augur, 
it would be contrary to rule if so important 
au oocation as the ohange of capital, and 
that of an infant state, were not marked by 
some propitious prestige, that would justify 
the abandonment of a city won by the 
sword, and which had been for ages the 
-capital of M&roo. The intervention, in this 
instance, was of a simple nature ; neither 
the flight of birds, the lion’s lair, or 
celestial manifestation ; but the ordinance 
of an anchorite, whose abode, apart from 
mankind, was a cleft of tbe mountains of 
■ Baknrcheerea. But the behests of snch 
vascestios are secondary only to those of 
-the divinity, whose organs they are deemed, 
iike the Pruids of the Celts, the Vana- 
prast Jogi, from the glades of the forest 
(vana) or recess in the rocks (pop ha), issue 
their oracles to those whom change or 
design may conduct to their solitary dwell- 
ing. It is not surprising that the mandates 
of such beings prove compulsory on the 
superstitious Rajpoot: we do not mean 
those squalid ascetics, who wander about 
India, and are objects disgusting to the 
eye , but (he genuine Jogi, he who, as the 
term imports, mortifies the flesh, till the 
wants Of humanity are restricted merely 
to what suffices to unite matter with spirit ; 
who has studied and comprehended the 
jnyatic works, and pored over the systems 
of philosophy, until tho fall influence of 
maya ( illusion ) has perhaps unsettled his 


understanding; or whom the rules of his 
sect have condemned to penance and 
solitude ; a penance so severe, that we 
remain astonished at the perversity of 
reason which can submit to it (1). To these, 
the Druids of India, the prince and the 
chieftain would resot t for instruction. 
They requested neither lands nor gold : to 
them *• the boasted wealth of Bokhara ” was 
as a particle of dust. Such was the ascestio 
who recommended Joda to erect hie castle 
on ‘the Hill of Strife’ ( Jodagir ), hitherto 
known as Bakurcheerea, or ‘the bird’s nest,’ 
a projecting elevation of the same range on 
which llundore was plaoed, and about four 
miles south of it. Doubtless its inaccessible 
position seconded the recommendation of 
the hermit, for its scarped summit renders 
it almost impregnable, while its superior 
elevation permits the sons of Joda to 
command, from the windows of their palace, 
a range of vision almost comprehending 
the limits of their sway. In clear weather, 
they can view the summits of their sou- 
thern barrier, the gignatic Aiavali ; but in 
every other direction, it fades away in the 
boundless expense of sandy plains. Ne.ther 
the founder, nor hie mouitor, the aacetio 
however, were engineers, and they laid 
the foundation of this strong-hold without 
considering what an indispensable adjunct 
to successful defence was good water ; but 
to prevent any slur on the memory of 
Joda, they throw the blame of this defeat 


(0 have seen one of these objects, self-oondemned never to lie down during 
forty years, and there remained but three to complete the term. He bad travelled 
much, was intelligent and learned, but far from having contracted the moroseness of 
T.® r .?® e ’ , w,i * niien, and a suavity and simplicity of manner in 

him, quite enchanting. He talked of his penance with no vsin-glory, and of its approach- 
ing term without any sensation. The resting position of this diiid < vano-erost > was 
r T ■ u *P end f d to® «?• bough of tree, in the manner of a swing, having 
i ,? h h !. re u 1,ne i f be fi pst yesrs of this penance, he says, were dread- 
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on the hermit. Joda’s engineer, in truing 
the Use of circumvolution, fonod it neeee- 
eary to include the spot choeen as hie her- 
mitage, and his remoastranoe for undisturbed 
possession was treated with neglect ; whether 
by the prince as well as the chief architect, 
the legend says not. The incensed Jogi 
pronounced an imprecation, that the new 
eoatle should poeeeee only brackish water, 
and all the efforts made by succeeding 
princes to obtain a better quality, by blast- 
ing the rook, have {ailed. The memory of the 
Jo*i is sanctified, though hie anger compel- 
led them to construct an apparatus, whereby 
water for the supply of the garrison is 


elevated from • email lake at the foot of 
the rock, which, being entirely commanded 
from the walla, an assailant would find 
diffionlt to cut off. This was the third 
grand event is the fortunes of ths Balit ores, 
from the settlement of Sfeoji (1), 

Such was the abundant progeny ft these 
prinoes, that the limits of their conquest* 
soon beoams to oontr sated. The issue of 
the three last princes, ess. the fourteen some 
of Chouda, the tweaty-lonr of RinrauU, and 
fourteen of Joda, had already apportioned 
amongst tjkem the best lands of the country 
and it became necessary to conquer “freak 
fields in which to soar the Rah to re seed.’’ 


Joda had fourteen sons, vis. 


Names of Chief*. 

1. San tui, or Satil... 

2. Soojoh ( Sooraj ) 

3. Ciomob... ., 


Clans. Fiefs or Chieftainships. Remarks. 

Three corn from Pokurn. 

...Succeeded Joda. 

...No issue 


Sstulmeer... 


...{ 


4 . 


?. 

6 . 

7. 

a 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Doodoh... 


Birsing.. 

Beelco 

Bharmul, 
Seoraj.... 
Kurrasi... 
Raemut. , 
Samutsi. 
Beeda. ... 
Bunhur.. 
Neemo.... 


.Mairtea... ... „.Mairta see see 


f Doodoh took Bambhur from 
the Cbohans. He had one son 
Beerum, whose two eons, 
Jeimul and Jugma), founded 
the class Jeimuiote nod 
l Jugmalote. 



....Nolai 



....Beekaneer. 











.Raemulote.... 


— — 


Dawuroh 

- 


Beedavati 





(1) PalH did not remain to Saoji’s descendants, when they went wettward and 
settled on the Looni : the Seesodias took it w.th other lands from the Pnrihar of Mundoro. 
It was the feud already adverted to with Mewar which obtained for him the fertile 
districts of PalK and Sojut, by whioh bis territories at length touched the Arsvali, and 
the Sear* of the assassin o^Bona Koombho nude his parricidal son relinquish the 
provinces of Bambhur and Ajmeer. 

9 


B 
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The eldest son, Santul, bom of a female 
of Boondi, established hituself in the north- 
wed oorner, on the lands of the Bhattis, and 
built a fort, which, he called Satulmeer, 
about five miles from Pokurn. Ha was 
killed in action, by a Khan of the Sahraes 
( the Saracens of the Indian desert ), whom 
he also slew. His ashes were burnt at 
Kusmoh, and an altar was raised over them 
where seven of his wives became suttees. 

The fourth son, Doodoh, established 
himself on the plains of Mairta, and his 
clan, the Mairtea, is numerous, and has 
always sustained the reputation of being 
the “ first swords ’’ of Maroo. His daughter 
was the celebruted Meera Bae, wife of Rana 
Khoombo and he was the grandsire of 
the heroic Jeimul, who defended Cheetore 
against Akber, and whose descendant, 
Jeyt Sing of Bednore, is still one of the 
sixteen chief vassala of the Oodipoor 
court. 

The sixth son, Beeko, followed the path 
already trod by his uncle Randul, with 
whom he united, and conquered the tracts 
possessed by the six Jit communities. Ho 
created a city, which he called after himself 
Bikaneer. 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new 
capital thirty years, and beheld his son and 
grandsons rapidly peopling and subjugating 
the regions of Maroo. In S. 1515, aged 
sixty-one, he departed this life, and his 
ashes wero housed with those of his fathers, 
in the ancestral abode of Mundors. This 
prince, the second founder of his race in 
these regions, was mainly indebted to the 
adversities of early life for the prosperity 
hie later years enjoyed ; they led him to the 
discovery of worth in the more ancient, but. , 
neglected, allodial proprietors displaced by I 


his ancestors, and driven into the least 
accessible regions of the desert. It was by 
their aid he was enabled to redeem Mun- 
dore when expelled by the Qhelotes, and ho 
nobly preiorvod the remembrance, thereof 
in the day of his prosperity. The warriors 
whose forms are sculptured from the living 
rock at Mundore, owe the perpetuity of 
their fame to the gratitude of Joda ; through 
them he not only recovered, but enlarged 
his dominions. In less than three cen- 
turies after their migration from Canouj, 
the Halitores, the issue of Seoji, spread over a 
suiface of four degrees of longitude and the 
same extent of latitude, or nearly 80.000 
mileB Bqnare and the amount at thiB day, in 
spite of the havoc occasioned by perpetual 
wars and famine, to 600,(X.'0 souls. While we 
thus contemplate the renovation of the ltali- 
torerace, from a single scion of that magni- 
ficent tree, whose branches once overshadow- 
ed the plains of Ganga, let us withdraw from 
oblivion some of the many noblo names they 
displaced, which now live only in the poet’s 
page. Well may the Rajpoot, repeat the 
ever recurring simile, “All is unstable ; life 
is like the scintillation of the fire-fly ; house 
and land will depart, but a good name will 
last for ever !’’ What a list of noble tribes 
could we enumerate now erased from in- 
dependent existence by the successes of 
“ the children of Siva” ( Siva-putra ) 1 (1) 
Puriharas, Emins, Sanklas, Chohans, Gohels, 
Dabeys, Sindhils, Mobile, Sonigurras, Catlis, 
Jits, Hoofs, &c. and the few who still exist 
only as retainers of the Rah tore. 

Soojoh ( 2 ) ( Soorajamul ) succeeded, and 
occupied the gadi of Joda duting twenty- 
6even years, and had at least tho merit of 
adding to the stock of Seoji. 

The contentions for empire, during the 


111 “,*5* Siva ; theji is merely an adjunct of respoct. 

chronicles makes Satil occupy tl» ft adi after Joda, 
years ; but this appears a mistake— he was killed in defend? " ‘ 


mg Satolmoer. 
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vacillating dynasty of the Lodi king* of 
Delhi, pre«er ved the sterile lands of Maroo 
from their onpidity ; and a second dynasty, 
the 8here-shahi, intervened ere 1 the tons of 
Joda ' were summoned to measure swords 
with the Imperialists. Bat in S. 1572 (A- 
D. 1616), a desultory band of Puthnns rande 
an incursion during the fair of the Teej, 
held at the town of Peepar, and carried oil' 
one hundred and forty maidens of Maroo. 
The tidings of the rape of the virgin Ruj- 
pootnis were conveyed to Soojoh, who put 
himself at the head of such vassals as were 
in attendance, and pursued, overtook and 
redeemed them, with the loss of his own 
life, bat not without a full measure of 
vengeance against the “ northern bar- 
barian.” Tho subject is one chosen by the 
itinerant minstrel of Maroo, who, at tho 
fair of the Tccj, still sings tho rape of the 
one hundred and forty virgins of Pcepar, 
and their rescue by their cavalier prince at 
the price of his own blood. 

Soojoh had live sons, viz. I. Bhago, who 
died in non-age : his son Ganga succeeded 
to the throne. 2. Oodoli, who had eloven 
eons : they formed the elan Ooduwut, whose 
chief fiefs are Necmaj, Jytarum, Goondocho, 
Biratea, Baepur, Ac. besides places in 
Mewar. 3. Saga, from whom descended the 
clan Sagawut j located at Burwoh. 4. Priug, 
who originated the Priagote clan. 
6. Beerumdeo, whoso son, Naroo, receives 
divine honours as the putra of Maroo t and 
whose statue is worshipped at Sojut. Ilia 
descendants are styled Narawut Joda, of 

whom a branch is established at Puchpuhar, 
in Qaroati. 

Ganga, grandson of Soojoh, succeeded 
his grandfather in S. 1572 (A. D. 1616); 
but his uncle. Saga, determined to contest 
his right to the 'jadi, invited the aid of 
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Dowlnt Khan Lodi, who had recently 
expelled the Bahtores from Nagore. With 
this auxiliary a civil strife commenced, and 
the sons of Jodm were marshalled against, 
each other. Ganga, conftoding in the rec- 
titude of his cause, and reckoning upon 
the support of the best swords of Maroo, 
spurned the offer of compromise made by 
the Patliau, of a partition of its lands be- 
tween the claimants, and gave battle, in 
which his unole Saga was Blain, and his 
auxiliary, Dowlut Shan, ignominiously 
defeated. 

Twelve years after the accession of 
Ganga, the sons of Joda were called on to' 
unite their forecs to Mewar to oppose the 
invasion of the Moguls from Turkistan. 
Sanaa Ran a, who had resumed the station 
of hia ancestors amongst the princes of 
Hind, led the war, and the king of Maroo 
deemed it no degradation to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy, and send his quotas 
to fight under the standard of Mewar, 
wboBe chronicles do more justice to the 
Bahtores than those of their own bards. 
This, whieh was the last confederation 
made by the Bajpoota for national indepen- 
dence, was defeated as already related, 
in tlie fatal field of Biana, were, had 
treachery uot aided tlw intrepid Baber, 
the Bahtore sword would have had its 
full share in rescuing tho nation from tho 
Mahomedan yoke. It is sufficient to stute 
that a Rahtore was in the battle, to know 
that he would bear its brunt ; and although 

we are ignorant of the actual position of 
tho Buna, we may asButne that their post 
was in the van. The yoong prince Baetnul 
( grandson of G.wga), with the Mairtoa 
chieftains Khartoe and Butna, and niuny 
others of note, fell against tho Chagitai 
on this eventful day. 
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' Ganga died (1) four year* after this 
•rent, and «m succeeded by Maldeo in 
S. 1568 ( A. I). 1532), a name aa distinguished 
M any of the noble princes in the chronicles 
of Maroo. The position of Mar war at this 
period Was eminently excellent for the 
increase and consolidation of its resources. 
The emperor Baber found no temptation 
in her sterile lands to divert him from the 
rich plains of the Ganges, where he had 
abundant occupation ; and the distriot 
ahd strong-holds on the emperor’s fron- 
tier of Maroo, still held by the officer 
of the preceding dynasty, were rapidly 
acquired by Malden, who planted his 
garrisons in the very heart of Dhoondar. 
The death of Sanga Bans, and the mis- 
fortunes of the house of Mewar, cursed 
with a succession of minor princes, and at 
once beset by the Moguls from the north, 
and the kings of Guaerat, left Maldeo to 
the uncontrolled exercise of his power, 
which, like a true Rajpoot, he employed 
against friend and foe, and became beyond 
a doubt the first prince of RajwArra, or, in 
fact, as styled by the Mahomedan historian 
Ferishta, “ the most potent prince in 
Biudusthan. ’’ 

The year of Maldeo’s installation, he 
redeemed the two most important pos- 
sessions of his house, Nagore and A jmoSr. 
In 1596 he captured Jhalore, Sewauoh, and 
Bhadrajoon from the Smdhils ; and two 
years later dispossessed the sons of Beeka 
of supreme power in Bikaneer. Mehwo, 
and the tracts on the Looni, the earliest 
possessions of his house, which had thrown 
off all dependance, he once more subjugated, 
and compelled the anoient allodial tenantry 
to hold of him in chief, and serve with 
their quotas. He engaged in war with tho 


Bhattis, and Conquered Beekumpur, where 
a branch of his family remained, and are 
now incorporated with the Jessulmter state 
and under the name of Maldotea (9), hare 
the credit of being the most daring robbers 
of the desert. He even established bran- 
ches of his family in Mewar and Dhoondar, 
took, and fortified Chatsoo, not twenty 
miles south of the eapital of the Cuclir 
wahas. He captured and restored Serohi 
from the Deoraa from whioh house was his 
mother. But Maldeo not only acquired but 
determined to retain his conquests, and erec- 
ted numerous fortifications throughout the 
country. He enclosed the city of JodhpOor 
With a strong wall, besides erecting apalace 
and adding o tlier works to the fortress. 
The circumvnllations of Mairtea and its 
fort which he oalled Malkote, cost him 
£24,000. He dismantled Satulnieer, and 
with the materials fortified Pokurn, which 
he took from the Bhattis transplanting the 
entire population, which comprehended the 
richest merchants of .Rajasthan. He erected 
forts at Bhadrajoou, on the hill of Bheeni- 
lode, near Sewanoli, at Gooudoche, at lieeali, 
Peepar, and Dhoonara. He made the 
Koundulkote at Sewanoh, and greatly 
Htl-Jed to that of Filodi, first made by 
Harnira Nirawut. He also erected that 
bastion in Gurh Beetli (the citidel of 
Ajmeer) called the K»te-boorj, and shewed 
his skill in hydraulics by the construction 
of u wheel tobiing water into the fort. 
The chronicler adds, that “ by the wealth 
of Sumbur,” meaning the resources of 
this salt lake, he was enabled to accomplish 
these works, and furnishes a list of the 
possession of Jodhpoor at this period, 
which we cannot exclude : Sojut, Sambur, 
Mairtea, Khatah, Bednore, Ladnoo, Iiaepur, 


(1) The Yati’s roll, says Ganga, was poisoned ; but this is not confirmed by any 
other authority. 

(2) Mr. ElpUinstone apprehended an attack from the Maldotea on his way to Cabul. 
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Bhadrajoon, Nagore, Sewanoh, Lohagnrb, 
Jykulgurh, Bikadeer, Beeumahl, Pokurn, 
Bariuir, Kusoli, Bewasso, Jajawur, JL«lore, 
Baoli, Malar, Nadole, Filorii, Sanchore, 
Deed wana, Chateoo, Lowaio, Mnlarna, 

Deorah, Fnttebpnr, Umursir, Khawur,Bania- 
pur Tonk, Thoda, Ajmeer, Jekajput and 
Pramaroa-Oodipoor (in Sikhavati); in all 
thirty-eight districts several of which at 
Jhalore, Ajmeer Tonk, Thoda, and Bed- 
nore, comprehended each three hundred 
and sixty townships and there were none 
which did not number eighty. Bat of those 
enumerated in Dhoondar, as Chatsoo, 
Low&in, Tonk, Thoda, and Jehajpur in 
Mewar the possession was but transient ; 
and although Bednore and ita three hund- 
red and sixty townships were peopled 
by RahtoreB, they were the descendants 
of the Mairteaa under Jeimul, who became 
one of the great vassals of Mewar and 
would, in its defence at all times draw their 
swords against the land which gave them 
birth. (1) This branch of the house of 
Joda had for some time been too powerful 
for subjects, and Mairtea was resumed. 
To this act Mewar, was indebted for the ser- 
vices of this heroic chief. At the same time, 
the growing power of others of the great 
vassalage of Marwar was checked by resump- 
tions, when Jytarun from the Oudawuts, 
and eevesrl other fiefs, were added to the 
fine. The feudal allotments hsd never been 
regulated.bat went on increasing with the 
energies of the state and the progeny of its 
princes, each having on his birth and ap- 
panage assigned to him, until the whole 
laud of Maroo wae split into innumerable 
portions. Maldeo saw the necessity for 
checking this subdivision, and he created a 
gradation of ranks, and established its per- 
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petnity in certain branches of the sons of 
Hiumul and Joda, which has never been 
altered. 

Ten years of undisturbed possession were 
granted to Maldeo to perfect biB designs, 
ere his cares were diverted from these to 
his own defence. Baber, the founder ot the 
Mogul dynasty, was dead and his son and 
successor had been driven from his newly 
conquered throne by his provincial lieute- 
nant Shere Shah : so rapidly do revolutions 
crowd upon each other where the sword is 
the universal arbitrator. We have else- 
where related that the fugitive monarch 
sought the protection of Maldeo, and we 
stigmatized his conduct as unnational j 
but we omitted to state that Maldeo, then 
heir-apparent, lost his eldest, perhaps then 
only son Raemul in the battle of Biano, 
who led the aid of Marwar on that memor- 
able day, and consequently the name of 
Chagitai, whether in fortune or in flight, 
had no great claims to his regard. But 
little did Maldeo dream how closely the 
fortunes of his house would be linked with 
those of the fugitive Hemayoon, and that 
the infant Akber, born in this emergency, 
was destined to revenge this breach of hos- 
pitality. Still less oonld the proud Rahtore, 
who traced his ancestry on the throne of 
Canouj one thousand years before the birth 
of the “ barbarian ” of Ferghana, deem it 
within the range of probability, that he 
should receive honours at sucb hands, or 
that the. first title of Raja, Rajetwar, or 
' raja, lord of rajas,’ would be conferred on 
biB own son by this infant, then rearing 
amidst the sand-hills at the extremity, of his 
desert dominion ,J It is curious to indulge in 
the speculative inquiiy, whether when the 
great Akber girded Oodi Sing with the 


(1) Such is the Rajpoot’s notion of awamdherma, or “ fidelity to liim whose salt 
they eat.” their immediate lord, eveu^ainsUheir king. 
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Won) of honour, and marked h is forehead 
with the unguent of Raja-shah, be brought 
to tniod the conduct of Maideo, which doom* 
ed his birth to take place in the dismal castle 
of Amerkote, instead of in the splendid halels 
of Delhi. 

Maldeo derived no advantage from his 
inhospitality ; for whether the usurper deem- 
ed his exertions insufficient to secure the 
royal fugitive, or felt his own power inse- 
cure with so potent a neighbour, he led an 
army of eighty thousand men into Murwar. 
Maldeo allowed them to advance, and form- 
ed an army of fifty thousand Rajpoots to 
oppose him. The judgment and caution he 
exercised were so great, that Shere Shah, 
well versed in the art of war, was, 
obliged to fortify his camp at every step. 
Instead of an easy conquest, lie soon repen- 
ted of his rashness when the admirable dis- 
positions of the Rajpoots made him dread 
on action, and from a position whence he 
sound it impossible to retreat. For a month 
the armies lay in the Bight of each other, 
every day the king’s situation becoming 
more critical, and from which he saw not the 
Slightest chance of extrication. In this 
exigence he had recourse to one of those 
Stratagems which have often operated suc- 
cessfully on the Rajpoot, by sowing distrust 
in his mind as to the fidelity of his vassals. 
He penned a letter, as if in correspondence 
with them, which he contrived to have 
dropped, as by accident, by a messenger 
sent to negotiate. Perhaps the severity of 
the resumptions of estates seconded this 
scheme of Shere Shah j for when the sti- 
pulated period for the attack had arrived, 
the raja countermanded it. The reasons 


for this conduct, when success was apparent, 
were soon propagated ; when one or two of 
the great leaders, in order to demonstrate 
their groundlessness, gave .an iuatauce ot 
that devotion with which the annate of 
these states abound. At the head of twelve 
thousand, they attacked and forced the 
imperial entrenched camp, carrying destruo- 
tion even to the quarters of the emperor j 
but multitudes prevailed, and the patriotic 
clans were almost annihilated. Maldeo, 
when too late, Baw through the stratagem 
which had made him doubt the loyalty of 
his vassals, Superstition, and the voproa- 
ohes of his chieftains for his unworthy 
suspicions, did the rest ; and this first levee 
en masse of the descedants of Seoji, arrayed 
in defence of their national liberties, was 
defeated. With justice did the usurper 
pay homage to their gallantry, when be 
exclaimed, on his deliverance from thia 
peril, h he had nearly lost the empire of 
Hindustliau for a handful of barley (1).” 

Maldeo was destined to outlive the 
Shere-shabi dynasty, and to Bee the imperial 
crown of India once more encircle the 
brows of the fugitive Hemayoon (2). It 
had been well for tbe Ruli tores bud his 
years been lengthened ; for bis mild disposi- 
tion and natural indolence of character 
gave them some chance that these qualities 
would be tlieir best advocate. But be did 
not long survive the restoration. Whether 
the mother of his successor, prince Akbcr 
not yet fifteen, stimulated by the recollec- 
tion of her misfortunes, nursed ,his young 
animosity against Maldeo for the miseries 
of Amerkote, or whether it was merely an 
act of cautionary policy to curb the Rajpoot 


IV i? allusion to the poverty of the soil, as unfitted to produce richer grains. 

j ' 11 a biographical account of this monarch, during his exile in Persia, written 
wLb wkfr; ° r . ?T i,ea n r ' ,D 1 *? e ibrar y of Major W. Yule, Of Edinburgh, and 
house of Timour Utci ’ wJI co “ r ’ et ® Uie 8eriei of .biography of the members of the 
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power, which was inconsistent with his 
own, in S. 1617 ( A.D. 1661 ) he invaded 
H»rwar, and laid siege to Malakote or 
Msirtea, which he took after an obstinate 
and sanguinary defence, part of the gar- 
rison catting their way through his host, 
and making good their retreat to their 
prince. The important castle of Nagore 
was also captured ; and both these strong- 
holds and their lands were Conferred by 
Akber on the younger branch of the family, 
Rae Sing, prince nf Bikaneer, now establish- 
ed independence of the parent state Jod- 
poor. 

In 1656 (A.D. 1569), Maldeo succum- 
bed to necessity ; and in conformity with 
the time*, sent his second son, Chundersen, 
with gifts to Akber, then at Ajmeer, which 
bad becomo an integral part of the 
monarchy; but Akbur was so dissatisfied 
with the disdainful bearing of the desert 
king, who refuged personally to pay his 
court, that he not only guaranteed the 
free possession of Bikaneer to Rae Sing, 
but presented him with the firman for 
Jodhpoor itself, with supremacy over liis 
race. Chundersen, appears to have possess- 
ed all the native pride of the Ruhtore, and 
to have been prepared to contest liis 
country’s independence, in spite of Akber 
and the claims of his elder brother, Oodi 
Sing, who eventually was more supple in 
ingratiating himself into the monarch’s 
favour. At the close of life, the old Rao 
had to stand a siege in liis capital, and 
after a brave but fruitless resistance, was 
obliged to yield homage, and pay it in the 
person of his son Oodi Sing, who, attending 
with a contingent, was enrolled amongst 
the commanders of 'one thousand;’ and 
shortly after was invested with the title of 
Moota Raja, or 1 the fut Raja,’ by which 


epithet alone he ia designated in the annals 
of that period. 

Chundersen, with a considerable number 
of the brave vassal* of Maroo, determined 
to cling to independence aud the rude fare 
of the desert, rather than servilely follow 
in the train of the despot. When driven 
from Jodhpoor, they took post in Sewanoh, 
in the western extremity of the stato, and 
there held out to the death. For seventeen 
years he maintained his title to the gadi, 
and divided the allegiance of the Rahtores 
with bis elder brother Oodi Sing (though 
supported by the king ), end stood the 
storm in which he nobly fell, leaving three 
sons, Oogursen, Aiskurn, and Rae Sing, who 
fought a duel with Rao Soortan, of 
Serohi, and was slain with twenty-four of 
his chiefs(l), near the town of Duttani. 

Maldeo, though he submitted to ac- 
knowledge the Bupromacy of the emperor, 
was at least spared the degradation of see- 
ing a daughter of his blood bestowed upon 
the opponent of his faith ; he died soon 
after the title was conferred on his son, 
which sealed the dependence of Maroo 
His latter days were a dismal contrast to 
those which witnessed his conquest in 
almost every part of Rijpootana, but he 
departed from this world in time to pre- 
serve hia own honour untarnished, with the 
character of the moat valiant and energetic 
Rajpoot of his time. Could he have added 
to his years and maintained their ancient 
vigour, he might, by a junction with Pertnp 
of Mewar, who single-handed commenced 
hia career just as Maldeo’s closed, have 
maintained Rajpoot independence against 
the rising power of the Moguls. 

Maldeo, who died S, 1671 ( A.D. 1615 ), 
had twelve sons • 

1. Ram Sing, who was banished, and 


(1) It was fought with a certain number on each side, Rahtores against Deor.ig, 
s branch of the Chohans, the two braJQbt of all the Rajpoot races. It reminds us of some 
of tlis duels related by Froissart, 
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found refuge with tiie R&na of Mewar ; 
he had seven sous, the fifth of whom, 
Keaoodae, fixed at Chooly Maheewur. 

3. Raemul, who was killed in the battle 
of Biima. 

3. Oodi Sing, Baja of Marwar. 

4 . Chwtdersen, by a wife of the Jhala 
tribe : had three sons, the eldest, 
Oogursen, got Bihai ; he had three 
sons, Kurrun, Kanji,and Kahnn. 


6. Aiskurn j descendants at Jooneah. 

6. Gopal-daa : killed at Eedur. 

7. Prithi raj ; descendants at Jhalore. 

8. Buttons! ; descendants at Bhadrajoon. 
p, Bhairaj ; descendants at Ahari, 

10. Bikr«majeet\ 

11. Bhan yNo notice of them. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Altered condition of ihe princes. — Installation of Rif a Oodi Sing.— Not 
acknowledged by the moet powerful clone until tie death of Chun- 
derten.— Historical retroepect.— The three chief epochs of Marwar 
history t from the conquest of his dependence on ihe empire. — Order or 
succession changed, with change of capital, in Mewar, Amber, and Marwar. 
— Branches to which the eucceeeion is confined.— Dangers of mistaking 
these. — Examples. — Joda regulates the fief e.— The eight great nobles of 
Marwar. —These regulations maintained by Maldeo, who added la the 
eecondarg fiefs.— Fiefs perpetuated in the elder branches.— The brothers 
and sous of Joda.— Various descriptions of fiefs. — Antiquity of Rajpoot 
feudal system.— Akber maintains it,— Paternity of the Rajpoot sovereigns 
net a fiction, as in Europe. — The lowest Rajpoot claims kindred with 
the sovereign.— The name Oodi Sing, fetal to Rajpootaua.— Bestows his 
sister Jod Bae on Akber.— Advantages to the Rahlores of this marriage.— 
Numerous progeny of Oodi Sing. — Established the fiefs of Goviugurh and 
Pisangurh.— Kishengurh and Rutlam.— Remarkable death of Raja Oodi 
Sing.— Anecdotes.— Issue of Oodi Sing. — Table of descent. 

Tat death of Maldeo formed an injpor- the sal t- lak e of Satnbhur ; from the desert 
tent epoch in the annals of the Rahtores. bordering the Sarah to the peaks of the 
Up to this period, the will had waited upon Aravali. Henceforward, the Bab tore princes 
the wish of the gallant descendants of Siva { had, by their actions or subservience, to as- 
but now tbs vassals of Mnroo acknowledged cand by degrees the steps to royal favour, 
one mightier than they. The banner of the They were required te maintain a contingent 
empire floated pre-eminent over the * punch- of their proud vassals, headed by the heir, to 
rang a, the five-coloured flag, which had led serve at the Mogul's pleasure. Their deeds 
the Bah teres from victory to victory, and own^ftem, not ignobly, the grace of the 
waved from the sandhills of Ameikote to imperial court j but bad slavish submission 
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been the sola path to elevation, the Rahtore 
princes would never have attained a grade 
beyond the first ‘ man tub,' conferred on Oodi 
Sing. Yet though streams of wealth en- 
riched the barren plains of Muroo : although 
a portion of the spoils of Golconda aud 
Beejipur augmented its treaemes, decorated 
its palaces, and embellished its edifices and 
mausoleums { although the desert kings 
took the * right baud ’ of all the feudality 
of Hind, whether indigenous or foreign — a 
feudal assemblage of no less than seventy- 
nix petty kingdoms— yet the liahtore felt 
tho sense of his now degraded condition, 
and it often burst forth evon in the pre- 
sence of the suzerain 

Muldeo’g death ocourred in S. 1825 ; but 
tho chronicles do uot admit of Oodi Sing's 
elevation until the death of his bi other 
Chuudorsen, from which peri >d we may 
reckon that he was, though junior, the choice 
both of his father and the nobles, who did 
not appi ovo of Oodi Sing’s submission to 
Akber. In fact, the ltaja led the royal 
forces against the most powerful of his 
vassals, aud resumed almost all the posses- 
sions of the Mairtcas, and weukeued the 
others. 

Before we proceed to (race the course 
pursued by Oodi Sing, who was seated upon 
the cushion of Maldeo in S. 1640 ( A.D. 
1564 ), let us cost a short retrospect 
over the annals of Maroo, since tire mi- 
gration of this grandson of the potentate of 
Canouj, which, compared with tho ample 
page of weetorn history, present little 
more than a chronicle of hard names, 
though not destitute of facts interesting to 
political science. 

In the table before the reader, aided by 
the explanations in the text, he will see the 
whole process of the conquest, peopling, 
and settlement of an extensive region, with 
its partition or allotments amoeg^ an in- 
numerable fi-erage ( bhyud ), whose chil- 
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dren continue to hold them as vassals of 
thsir king and brother, the descendant of 
their mutual uncestor Sivaji. 

We may divide, the annate of Marwar, 
from the migration of Sivaji from Canouj 
to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three 
distinct epochs ; 

1st. From the settlement of Seoji in 
the land of Rlier, in A. D. 1212, to the 
conquest of Mundore by Chonda in 
A..D 1381 ; 

2d. From the conquest of Mundore to 
the founding of Jodhpoor, in A. D. 1159 ; 
and 

3d. From the founding of Jodhpoor to 
the accession of Oodi Sing, in A. D. 1584, 
when the R ill tores acknowledged the 
supremacy of the empire. 

The two first epochs wero oocupied in 
the subjugation of the western portion of 
the desert from the ancient allndiality ; 
nor was it until Chonda conquered Mundore, 
on the decline of the Chohans of the east, 
that the fertile lands on either side the 
Looni were formed into fiefs for the children 
of Rin mull and Joda. A change of capital 
with the Kajpoot is always productive of 
change in the internal organization of the 
state ; and not unfrcquently the race chau- 
ges its appellation with its capital. The 
foundation of Jodhpoor was a new era, 
and henceforth the throne of Mwtoo could 
only be occupied by the tribe of Joda, 
and from brandies not constituting the. 
vassals of the crown, who were cut off 
from succession. This is a peculiar feature 
in Rajpoot policy, and is common to tho 
whole race, as will be hereafter more dis- 
tinctly pointed out in the annals of Ajtneer. 

Joda, with the ambition of the founder 
of a state, gave a new form to the feudal 
institutions of his country. Necessity, 
combined with pride, led him to promulgate 
a statute of limitation of the snb-infeu- 
dationa of Maroo. The immense progeny 

B 
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of hU father Rinmull, twenty-four sons, and 
Ilia own, of fourteen, almost all of whom 
and numerous issue, rendered it requisite to 
fix Hie number and extent of the fiefs j 
and amongst them, henceforward constitut- 
ing permanently the frerag* of Maroo, the 
lands were partitioned, Kanpui having 
emigrated and established his own numerous 
issue, the Kandulotes, in Bikaneer. The 
two brothers next to Joda, vie. Champa 
and Koompa, with his two sons, Doode and 
Kurmsi, and his grandson, Oodoh, were 
declared (he heads of the feudal association 
under their names, the Champa wuts, K ttn- 
pawuts, Mairteas ( sons of Doodo ) Kurra- 
sotes, and Oodawuta, continue to be “ the 
pillars of Maroo. " Eight great estates, 
called the aght tkacoorait, or ‘eight 
lordships ’ of Marwar, each of the nominal 
annual value of fifty thousand rupees 
( JtAOOO ), were settled on these persons, 
and their immense influence has obtain- 
ed many othera for younger branches 
of their clane. The title of the first noble 
of Maroo waa given \%o Champa and hia 
issue, who have often made ita princeB 
tremble on their thrones. Besides these, 
inferior appanages ware aettled on the 
junior branches, brothers, sons, and 
grandsons of Joda, wliiok were also 
dssmed hereditary and inestimable ; to use 
their own phrase, their bath, (1) or ‘ allot- 
ment,* to which they oonsider their title as 
aaored as that of their prinoe to this throne, 
of whom they say, “ When onr services 
are aceeptable, then is he our lord, when 
not, we are again his brothers and kin, 
claimants, and laying claim to the land. (2)” 
B&o Maldeo confirmed this division of 
Joda, though he increased the secondary 
fiefs and as the boundaries of Marwar were 


completed in his reign, it was essentially 
necessary to confirm the liraitatien. The 
feudal states of Marwar are, therefore per- 
petuated in the offspring of the prinoes 
from Joda, to Maldeo, and a distinction 
exists between them and these subsequently 
conferred ; the first, being obtained by 
conquest, are deemed irrevocable, and must 
be perpetuated by adoption on the failure 
of lineal issue ; whereas the other may, on 
lapses, be resumed and* added to the fisc 
whence it emanated. The flseal domain 
of the Rajpoot princes cm not, says their 
traditionary iore, be alienated for more than 
a life-interest ; but this wise rule, though 
visible in anecdotes of past days, has been 
infringed with their general disorganization. 
These instances, it may be asserted, afford 
the distinctions of allodial and feudal lands. 
Of the numerous clans, the issue of 8e»ji to 
Joda, which are spread over the northern 
and western parts of the state, some, partly 
from the difficulty of their position, partly 
from a" feeling of respect to their remote 
ancestry, enjoy almost entire independence. 
Yet they recognize the prince of Maroo as 
their liege lord when his crown is endangered, 
and render homage on his accession or any 
great family event. These elans hold without 
grant or fine, and may properly bo called 
the allodial chieftains. Of this jumber we 
may enumerate the lordships of Barmair, 
Kotah, Seo, Phulsoond, &u. Others there 
are who, though less independent, may also 
be styled the allodiality of Marwar, who are 
to furnish their quotas when demanded, and 
perform personal homage on all great days 
of rejoicing ; of these are Mehwo, Sindri, 
Ac. The ancient clans scattered over the 
land, or serving the more modern ohieftains, 
are recognized by their pationymio dietinc- 


(I) From battttt, ‘ to divide, to partition.’ 

(8) Bee the remonetrance of the vassal de 
patrimony by their prince, to the English enemy. 


-cenOvis of these chiefs, expelled their 
See Vol. I. 
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tions, by those versed in the chronicles ; 
though many bear the names of Doobnres, 
Mangulea, Oohur, and Dbandul, without 
knowing them to be Bahtore. The mystic 
page of the bard is always consulted pre- 
vious to any marriage, in order to prevent 
a violation of the matrimonial canons of the 
Rajpoots, which are stricter than the 
Mosaic, and this keeps up the knowledge of 
the various branches of their own and other 
races, which would otherwise perish. 

Whatever term may be applied to these 
institutions of a martial race, and which for 
the sake of being more readily understood 
we have elsewhere called, and shall 
continue to designate, * feudal ’ we have not 
a shadow of doubt that they were common 
to the Bajpoot races from the remotest 
ages, and that Seoji oonveyod them from 
the seat of his ancestors, Oanouj. A finer 
picture does not oxiet of the splendour of 
feudal array than the camp of its lasts mon- 
arch, Jeichaud, in the contest with the 
Ghohan. The annals of each and every state 
bear evidence to a system atriotly parallel 
to that of Europe ; more especially Mewar, 
where thirteen hundred yearn ago, we see 
the entire feudatories of the state throw- 
lag up their grants, giving their liege lord 
defiance, and threatening him with their 
vengeance. Yet having 'eaten his suit’ 
they forebore to proceed to hostilities till a 
whole year had elapsed, at the expiratiku of 
which they deposed him. Akber, who 
was partial to Hindu institutions, borrowed 
much frem them in all that concerned his 
own regulations. 


Iu contracting these customs vritk ana- 
logous ones in the west, the reader should 
never lose eight Of one point which must 
influence the analogy, *»»i the patriarchal 
form which characterises the feudal system 
in all countries, and as omongBt the Rajpootsy 
all their vassalage is of their own king and 
blood ( save a slight mixture of foreign 
nobles as a counterpoise ), the paternity ef 
the sovereign is no fiction, aa in Europe ; so 
that from the bou of Champa, who takes the 
right hand of his prinoe, to the meanest' 
vassal, who Berres merely for bis ‘paili’ (1) 

( rations ), all are linked by the tie of con- 
sanguinity, of which it is difficult to say 
whether it is most productive of evil or 
good, since it has afforded examples as 
brilliant and as dark as any in the history 
of mankind. The devotion which made 
twelve thousand, out of the fifty thousand, 
“sons of Joda,” prove their fidelity to 
Maldeo, has often been emulated even to 
the present day. 

The chronicles, os before stated are at 
variance with regard to the accession of 
Oodi Bing ; some date it from the death of 
Maldeo, in S. 1626 (A.D. 1569 >; others 
from that of bis elder brother Chundersen, 
slain in the storm of Sewanob. The name 
of Oodi appears one of evil portent in the 
annals of Rajasthan (2). While “ Oodi, the 
/«<>” was inhaling the breeae of imperial 
power, which spread a haze of prosperity 
over Maroo, Fertap of Mewar, the idol of the 
Rajpoots, was enduring every hardship in 
the' attempt to work out his country's in- 
dependence, which had been sacrificed by 


(1) Literally, ‘ a bellyful.’ 

(2) Iu stead of being, as it imports the “ ascending,” * it should for ever, in both 
the houses of Maroo ana Mewai, signify “ setting,” the pusillanimity of the one sunk 
Mewar, that of the other Marwar. 


* Ortfi/tt, in Sanskrit, ( Oodi, in the dialect ), is tantamount to Orient, the point 
of rising ; — ca\ Udywiifya, ' thegj^ng suu.’ 
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Am father, Ooodi Sing. In this he failed, 
but he left e name hallowed in the hearts 
of hie countrymen, and immortalized in the 
Imperishable Terse of the bard. 

1 On the union of the imperial house with 
that of Jodhpoor, by the marriage of Jod 
Bae to Akber, the emperor not only restor- 
ed alt the possessions he had wrested from 
Marwav, with the exception of Ajraeer, but 
Several rich district* in Malwn, whose 
revenues doubled the resonrces of his own 
ihi0.il domain. With the aid of his imperial 
brother-in-law, lie greatly diminished the 
power of the feudal aristocracy, and clipped 
the wings of ulmost all the greater vassals, 
while lie made numerous sequestrations of 
the lands of the nncient allodiulity and lesBer 
vassals ; so that it is stated, that, either by 
new settlement or confiscation, he added 
fourteen hundred villages to the fisc. He 
resumed almost all the lauds of the sons of 
Doodob, who, from tlieir abode, were termed 
Mairtea ; took Jaitarun from the Oodawuts, 
and other towns of loss note from the sons 
of Champa and Koompo. 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the 
favours heaped upon him by the emperor, 
for whom his Balitcres performed many 
signal services ; for the raja was laterly too 
uuwieldly for any steed to bear him to 
battle. The ‘king of the Desert' (the 
familiar epithet applied to him by Akber J 
had a numerous progeny ; no less than 
thirty-four legitimate sons and daughters, 
who added new clans and new eatates to the 
feudal association of Maroo : of these the 
most conspicuous are Govingurh and Pisan- 
giuh j while some obtained settlements 
beyond its limits which became independent 
and bear the name of the founders. Of these 
are Kiahengurh and Rntlam in Mulwa. 

Oodi Bing died thirteen years after his 
inaugmation on the cushion of Jcda. and 
thirty- three aftet the death of Mildeo. 


The manner of his death, as related in the 
biographical sketches termed * Kkeai’ 
affords such a specimen of superstition and 
of Bujpoot manners that it would be impro- 
per to omit it. Tits narrative is preceded 
by some reflections on the moral education 
of the Balitore princes, and the wise res- 
traints imposed upon them under the vigi- 
lant control of chiefs of approved worth and 
fidelity ; so that, to use the words of the 
text, * they often passed their twentieth 
year, ignorant of woman." If the * fat raja * 
had ever kuown this moral restraint, in hi* 
riper years he forgot it ; fur although he 
had no less than twenty-seven queens, he 
cast the eye of desire on the virgin-daughter 
of a subject, and that subject a Brahmin. 

It was on the raja’s return from court to 
his native land, that he beheld the damsel, 
and he determined, not withstanding the 
sacred character of her father and his own 
obligations as the dispenser of law and 
justice, to enjoy the object of his admira- 
tion. The Brahmin was an * Aya-punti 
or votary of A y a- Mata, whose shrine is 
at Bai-Bhilara. These sectarians of Maroo, 
very different from the abstinent Brahmins 
of Bengal, eat flesh, drink wine, and share 
in all tire common enjoyments of life with 
the martial spirits around them. Wbetlier 
the Bcruples of the daughter were likely to 
be eiiBily overcome by her royal tempter, 
or whether the raja threatened force, the 
‘Kit cat' does not inform ns there wub no 
other coarse by which the father could 
save her from pollution but by her death, 
he resolved to make it one of vengeance 
and horror. He dug a sacrificial pit, and 
having slain his daughter, cut her into 
fiagments, and mingling there with pieces 
of flesh from life own person, made the 
'home,’ or burnt sacrifice to Aya Mata, and 
as the smoke and flames ascended, he 
pronounce^fgn imprecation on the raja : 
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“ Let peace be a stranger to him 1 and in 
three palmrs (1), three day*, and three yearn, 
let me have revenge <” Then exclaiming, 
“My future dwelling is the Dabi Baori l' 1 
sprung into the flaming pit The horrid 
tale was related to the raja, whose imagina- 
tion was haunted by the shade of the 
Brahmin ; and expired at the assigned 
period, a prey to unceasing remorse. 

Superstition is sometimes made available 
for moral ends ; and the shade of the Aya- 
puuti Brahmin of Bhiiara has been evoked, 
in subsequent ages, to restrain and lead 
unto virtue libidinous prince, when ail other 
control has been unavailing. The celebra- 
ted Jeswunt Sing, the greut grandson of 
Oodi, had an amour with the daughter of 
one of his civil officers and which he carried 
on at the Dabi Baori (2). But the arrang- 
ing ghost of the Brahmin interposed 
between him and his wishes. A dreadful 
struggle ensued in which Jeswuut lost his 
senses and no effort could banish the 
impression from his mind. The ghost 
persecuted his fancy, and lie was generally 
believed to be possessed with a wicked 
spirit, which, when exercised, was 
made to sny lie would only depart 
on the self-sacrifice of a chief equal in 
dignity to Jeswunt. Naliuro Khan, ‘the 
tiger lord,’ chief of the Koompawut elan, 
who led the van in all his battles, immedia- 
tely offered his head in expiation for his 
prince ; and he had no sooner expressed this 
loyal determination than the holy men who 
exercised the spirit, caused it to descend 
into a vessel of water, and having waved it 
thrice, round his head, they presented it to 
Nahnr Khan who drank it off, and Jeswunt’s 
senses were instantly restored. This mira- 


culous transfer of tiie ghosts is implicity 
believed by every chief of Rajasthan, by 
whom Nahur was called 1 the faithful of the 
faithful.’ Previous to dying, he called his 
son, and imposed on him and his descen- 
dants, by the solemnity of an oath, the 
abjuration of the office of Purdhan t or 
hereditary premier of Marwar, whose dignity 
involved such a sacrifice, and from that 
day, the Cbumpawiits of Aliwa succeeded 
the Koompawnts of Asope, who renounced 
the first seat on the right for that on the 
left of their princes. 

We shall conclude the reign of Oodi Sing 
with the register of his iasuo from 1 the 
Book of Kings.’ It is by no means an 
nnimportant document to Buch as are in- 
terested in these eingnlar communities, and 
essentially useful to those who are called 
upon to interfere in their national concerns. 
Here we sec the affinities of the branch 
( sarha ) to the parent tree, which in one 
short century has shaded the whole land ; 
and to which the independents of Kishen- 
gurh, Roopnagurh, and Rntlam, as well as 
the feudul chiefs of Govingurh, Khyrwa, 
and Pisangurh, all issues from Oodi Sing, 
look for protection. 

Issue of Raja Oodi Sing : — 

1. Soor Sing, succeeded. 

2. Akhiraj, 

3. Bug wandas ; had issue bullo, Gopal- 
das, Govindas who founded Govingurh. 

4. Nururdns ! 

e oi.o- ! had no issue attaining 

5. SukutStng f elninence . S 

6. Bhoput I 

7. Dilput had four sons ; 1. Muhesdas, 

whose son, Rutna, founded Rntlam (3) ; 
2. Jeswunt Sing; 3. Pertap Sing ; 4. Kuni- 
rain. 


(1) A pabar is a natch of the day, about three hours. 

(2) A reservoir excavated by one of the Dabi tribe. 

(.1) Rutiam, Kishengurh, aflfeRoopnagurh are independent, and all under the 
separate protection of the British Government. 
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& Juet had four sons; 1. Hur Sing ; 

8. Untra ; 3. Kunoiram ; 4. Pruiroraj, wUoge 
defendant a held lands in the tract called 
Bullatl and Khyrwa. 

9. Kishen, iu S. 1663 ( A.D. 1619 ), 
founded Kishengurh ; he had three sons, 
fieheamul, Jngmul, Bharmul, who had Hari 
Sing, who had Kuup Sing, who founded 
Boopnagurh. 

10. Jeswunt, his son Maun founded 
Manpura, his issue called Manrupa Jada. 


11. Eesoo fonnded Fisangurb. 

IS, It (Hildas, 

13. Poo run mu I, 

14. Madoodas, 

J»No mention of them. 

15. Mohundaa, 

16. KeerutSiug 

17. 

And seventeen daughters not registered 
in the chronicle. 


CHAPTBB V. 


Accession of Raja Soor. — Bit military talent t obtain him honours.— Reduces 
Rao Soortau of Sirohi,— Commands against the king of Guzerat.— 
Battle of D/tundoca gained by the Raja,— Wealth and honours acquired. 
— Gifts to the hards. — Commanded against Umra Balech a.— Battle of 
the Retoa. — Slays the Chohan. — Fresh honouis. — Raja Soor and his son 
Guj Sing attend the court of Jehangir. — The heir of llarvoar invested 
with the sword by the Emperor's own hands.— Escalade of Jhabre. — 
Raja Guj attends Prince Khoorm against the Rana of Mevoar. — Death of 
Raja Soor, — Maledictory pillar erected on the Netbudda , — The Rahtore 
chiefs' dissatisfaction at their long detention from their nitive land.— 
Raja Soor embellishes Jodhpoor.— His issue.— Accession of Raja Guj.— 
Invested with the Rajaship of Boorhanpur . — Made Viceroy of the Dekhan. 
— The compliment paid to his contingent. — His various actions.— Receives 
the title of Dulthumnu, or barrier of the host.’— Causes of Rajpoot 
influence on the imperial succession.— The Sultan Purcez and Khoorm, 
eons of Rajpoot Princesses. — Intrigues of the Queens to secure the succes- 
sion to their immediate offspring. — Prince Khoorm plots again s', his brother , 
— Endeavours to gain Guj , but fails.— The .Prince causes the chief 
adviser of Raja Guj to be assassinated — Raja Guj quits the royal army. 
— Prince Khoorm, assassinated his brother Pu-vez.— Proceeds to 
depose his father Jahangir , who appeals to the fidelity of the Rajpoot 
Princes. — They rally round the throne, and encounter the rebel army near 
Benares.— The Emperor slights the Rahtore Prince, which proves nearly 
fatal to his cause. — The rebels defeated . — Flight of Prince Khoorm.— 
Raja Guj slain on the G met at frontier. — His second son , Rja Jeswunt, 
succeeds.— Reasons for occasional departure from the rules of primogeni- 
ture amongst the Rajpoots . — Umra, the elder , excluded the succession . 
—Sentence of banishment pronounced against him. — Ceremony of des- 
vatu, or 'exile,’ described . — Umra repairs to the Mogul court. — Honours 
conferred upon him.— his tngicl death. 


Soor Sino succeeded in S. 1051 ( A.D. 
1595). He was serving with the Imperial 
forces at Lahore, where he had commnnded 
since S. 1618, when inteiligence^^ached 
him is father’s death. Uis exploits and 


services were of the moat brilliant nature, 
and had obtained for him, even during ids 
faiher's life, the title ‘ Soiree Baja’ and a 
high grade amongst the dignitaries of Hie 
empire. He was commanded by Akber to 
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reduce the arrogant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to the natural strength of his 
mountainous country, still refused to 
acknowledge a liege lord. This service well 
accorded with his private views, for he hud 
a feud (» cer) with Ran Soortnn, which, 
according to the chronicle, he completely 
revenged. “He avenged his fend with 
Soortan and plundered Sirohi. The Rao had 
not a pallet left to sleep upon, but was 
obliged to make a bed for his wives upon 
the earth.’’ This appears to have humbled 
the Deora, “ who, in his pride, shot his 
arrows at the sun for daring to shine upon 
him.’’ Soortan accepted the Imperial 
firman ill token of submission, and agreed 
to serve with a contingent of his hardy 
clansmen in the war then entrusted to Raja 
Boor against the king of Guzerat, whose 
success we shall relate in the simple lan- 
guage of the chronicle “ The Raja took 
the pan against the king Mozuffur, with the 
title of viceroy of Guzerat. The armies mot 
at Dliundoca, where a terrible conflict ensued. 
The Rnhtores lost many valiant men, but 
the Shah was defeated, and lost all the 
insignia of his greatness. He sent the spoil 
of seventeen thousand towns to the king, 
but kept a crore of dribs for himself, which 
he sent to Jodhpoor, and therewith he en- 
larged the town and fort. For this service 
Akber increased his munsub, and sent him a 
sword, with a khelat, and a grant of fresh 
lands.” 

Baja Soor, it appears in the sequel, 
provided liberally for the bards ; for no 
less than ‘ sis lords of verse,’ whose names 
are given, had in gift £10,000 each of the 
spoils of Guzerat, as incentives to song. 


On the conquest of Guzerat, Baja Soor 
wns ordered to the Dukhan. “ He obeyed, 
and with thirteen thousand horse, ten large 
guns, and twenty elephants, he fought three 
grand battles. On the Rewa ( Nerbudda ) 
he attacked Umra Buleeha (1), who had 
five thousand horse, whom he slew, and 
reduced all .his country. For this service 
the king sent him a nobut ( kettledrum ), 
and confeired on him Dhar and its domain." 

On Akber’s death and the accession of 
Jehnngir, Soor Sing attended at court with 
his son and heir, Guj Sing, whom the king 
with his own hands invested with the sword 
for his bravery in the escalade of Jhalore, 
which had been cmquired by the monarch 
of Guzerat and added to his domain. The 
poet thus relates the event : “ Gnj (2) was 
commanded against Bohari Puthun ; his 
war-trump sounded ; Arabndha heard and 
trembled What took Alla-o-din years, Guj 
accomplished in three months ; he escaladed 
Jhalindra (3) sword in hand ; many aRalt- 
tore of fame was killed, but he put to the 
sword seven thousand Pathans, whose spoils 

were sent to the king.” 

Raja Boor, it would appear, after the 
overthrow of the dynasty of Guzerat. re- 
mained at the capital, while his bou and 
heir, Guj Siug, attended the king's com- 
mands, and soon after the taking of 
Jhalore, was ordered with the Murwar 
contingent against Rana Umra of Mewar : 
it was at the very moment of its expiring 
liberties, (4) for the chronicle merely adds, 
“Kurrun agreed to serve the king, and 
Guj Sing returned to Tarragurh (5). The 
king increased both his own munsub 


(1) Bnlecha is one of the Chohun tribes. 

(2) Ouj, 1 the elephant.’ 

(3) Classical appellation of Jhalore. 

the w™. i** yg ’ l, In < A I> - 1618 )» the king formed an *i»y against 
the Bona ; which accords exactly with the date i n th^npetor’s own memoir*. 

(*) Ajraeer. of which the citadel is tlyled Tarragurh. 
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( diguily ) and that of his father, Raja j 
Soor." 

That the Rajpoot chronicler, solicitous 
only to record the fame of hie own prinoes 
does not deem it necessary to concern 
himself with the agents conjoinded with 
them, so that a stranger to the events of 
the period would imagine, from the high 
relief given to their actions, that the 
Rahtore princes commanded in all the great 
events desoribed ; for instance, [that jnst 
mentioned, involving the submission of the 
Rana, when Raja Guj was merely one of 
the great leaders who accompanied the 
Mogul heir-apparent, Prince Khoorm, on 
this memorable occasion. In the Diary of 
Jeliangir, the emperor, recording this 
event, does not even mention the Rahtore 
prince, though he does those of Kotnh 
and Duttea, as the instruments by which 
Prince Khoorm carried on the negocia- 
tion ; (1) from which we conclude that Raja 
Guj merely acted a military part in the 
grand army which then [invaded Mewar. 

Raja Soor died in the Dekhan, in S. 
1676 ( A.D. 1620). He added greatly to 
the lustre of the Rahtore name, was esteem 
ed by the emperor, and, as the bard expres- 
ses it, “ His spear was frightful to the 
Southern.’’ "Whether Rsja Soor disapproved 
of the exterminating warfare carried on in 
these regions, or was exasperated at the j 
unlimited service he was doomed to, which 
detained him from his native land, he, in 
his last moments, commanded a pillar to be 
erected with a curse engraven thereon, 
imprecated upon any of his race who should 
onoe cross the Nerbudda. From his boyhood 


he had been almost an alien to his native 
land : be had accompanied hig father wher- 
ever he led the aid of Maroo, was serving at 
Lahore at the period of his accession, and 
died far from the monuments of his fathers, 
in the heart of the peninsula. Although 
the emperor was not ungrateful in his 
estimate of these services,— for Raja Soor 
held by patent no less than “sixteen grand 
fiefs ” (1) of the empire, and with the title 
of Soiaae raised above all the princes, hia 
associates at court, — it was deemed no com- 
pensation for perpetual absence from the 
hereditary domain, thus abandoned to the 
management of servants. The great vassals, 
his clansmen, participated in this dissatis- 
faction, separated from their wiveB, families, 
and estates ; fur to[ them the pomp of 
Imperial greatness, or the sunshine of court- 
favour, was sb nothing when weighed 
against the exercise of their influence within 
their own cherished patrimony. The simple 
fare of the desert was dearer to the Rahtore 
than all the luxuries of the Imperial ban- 
quet, which he turned from with disgust 
to the recollection of 1 the greeu pulse of 
Mandawur,’ or liis favourite rabri, or ‘ maize 
porridge,’ the prime dish with the Rahtore. 
These minor associations conjoined with 
greater evils to increase the mal de pays, of 
whose influence no human being is more 
susceptible than the brave Rajpoot. 

Raja Soot greatly added to the beauty 
of his capital, and left several works which 
bear his name ; amongst them, not the least 
useful in that arid region, is the lake culled 
the Soor Sagur, or ‘Warrior's Sea,’ which 
irrigates the gardens on its margin. He 


'J) Of these, nine were tbs subdivisions of his native dominions, styled “ The 
Nine Castle of Maroo ; for on beooming one of the great feudatories of the empire, 
he made a formal surrender of these, receiving them again by grant, renewed on every 
lapse, with all the ceremonies^d investiture and relief. Five were in Guzerat, one in 
Malwa, and one in the Dekhan. see that thirteen thousand horse, was the contingent 
of Marwar for the lands thus held. 

5 ii 
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left six sons and seven daughters, of whose 
isiue we hare no account, viz. Gnj Sing, 
Iris successor ; Snbhul Sing, Beernndeo, 
Bejoy Sing, Pertap Sing, and Jeswtmt 
Sing. 

Raja Gnj, who succeeded his father in 
A. D. 1620, tu born at Lahore, and the 
I eeka of investiture found him in the royal 
camp at Soorhanpwr. The bearer of it Was ■ 
Dsrtab Khan, the eon of the Khankhanan, 1 
or premier noble of tbe emperor's court, 
who, as the Imperial proxy, girt Raja Gnj 
with the sword. Besides the 'nine castle’ . 
( STo totes Mmrwafy, his patrimony, hie patent 
contained a grant of 'seven divisions' of J 
Guaerat, of the district of Jhulaye in 
Dhoond&r ; and what was of more conse- 
quence to him, though of less intrinsic value, 
that of Mnsaoda in Ajmeer, the heir-loom 
of bis house. Besides these marks'of distinc- 
tion, he received the highest proof of con- 
fidence in the elevated post of viceroy of the 
Dekhan ; and, as a special testimony of 
Imperial favour, the ltahtore cavaliers 
composing bis contingent were exempted 
from the dagh, that is, having their steeds 
branded with the Imperial signet. His 
elder son, Utnra Bing, served with his father 
in all his various battles, to the success of 
Which his eonspicuons gallantry ou every 
occasion contributed. In the sieges and 
battles of Kirkigurh, Golconda, Kelens, 
Bernals, Gujungurh, Asair and Satarra, the 
Rahtores had their full share of glory, 
which obtained for their leader the title 
of Dulthutnncz, or ‘barrier of the host.’ 
We have already remarked the direct in- 
fluence which the Rajpoot princes had In 
the succession to the Imperial dignity, 
consequent upon the intermarriage of their 
daughters with the crown, and the various 
Interests arising therefrom. Sultan Pur ve z, 


the elder son and heir of Jehangir, was the 
issue of a princess of Marwar, while the 
second son, Khoorm, aa his name imports, 
was tbe son of Cuchwaba (!) princess of 
Amber. Being the offspring of polygamy, 
and variously educated, these princes were 
little disposed to consider consanguinity 
as a bond of natural union ; and tlieir res- 
pective mothers, with all the ambition of 
their race, thought of nothing but obtain- 
ing the diadem for the head of their 
children. With either of these rival queens, 
the royal children who were not her own, 
had no affinity with her dt hers, and these 
feelings were imparted from the birth to 
their issne, and thus it too often happened 
than the heir of the throne was looked upon 
with an envious eye, as « bar to removed at 
all hazards. This evil almost neutralized 
the great advantages derived from inter- 
marriage with tbe Indigenous races of 
India ; but it was one which would have 
ceased with polygamy Khoorm felt his 
superiority over his elder brother, Purvez, 
in all but the accidental circumstance of 
birth. He was in every respect a better 
man, and a braver and more successful 
soldier ; and, having his ambition 
thus early nurtured by the Btimulants 
administered by Bheem of Mewnr, and 
the intrepid Mohabet, (2) he deter- 
mined to remove this barrier between him 
and tbe crown. His views were first 
developed whilst leading the armies in the 
Dekhan, and he commnnicated them to 
RijaGuj of Marwar, who held the post 
of hononr next the prince, and solicited 
his aid to place him on the throne. Grati- 
tude for the favours heaped upon him by 
the king, as well as the natural bias to 
Purvez, made the Raja turn a deaf ear to his 
application. The prince tried to gain his 


the S^ofRSl t£° trn aTBByamimom tern *& r the »» which rules Amber, - 
(2) A Bajpootcf the Rana’s house converted to thefuith. 
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point through Govindas, a Rajpoot of the 
Bhatti tribe, one of the foreign nobles of 
Marno, and confidential adviser of his 
prieoe ; but, as the annals say, “Govindas 
reckoned no one hut liis master and the 
king.” Frustrated in this, Khoorm saw 
no hopes of success but by disgusting 
the Bahtore, and he caused the faithful 
Goviudoe to be assassinated by Kisheu 
Sing (1); ou which Baja Guj, in disgust, 
threw up his post, and marched to his native 
land. Fiom the assassination of Puivez, 
which soon followed, the deposal of his 
father appeared but step ; and Khoorm had 
collected ineuns, which he deemed adequate 
to the design when Jehangir appealed to 
the fidelity of the Bajpoots, to support 
him against filial ingratitude and domestic 
treason ; and, in their general obedience to 
the call, they afforded a distinguished proof 
of the operation of the first principle, 
Gadi-ca-an, allegiance to the throne, often 
obeyed without reference to the worth of 
its occupant. The princes of Murwar, 
Amber, Kotah and Boondi put themselves 
at the head of their household retainer, on 
this occasion, which furnishes a confirmation 
of a remark already made, that the respec- 
tive annals of the states of Rajasthan so 
r&rely embrace the contemporaneous events 
of the rest, as to lead to the conclusion, that 
by the single force of each state this 
rebellion was put down. This remark will 
be further exemplified from the annals of 
Boondi. 

Jehangir was so pleased with the zeal 
of the Bahtore prince,— alarmed as he was 
at the advance of the rebels, — that he not 
only took him by the hand, hat what is 
most unusual, kissed it. When the assem- 
bled priucss came iu sight of the rebels, 


near Benares, the emperor gave the her ole, 
or vanguard, to the Cutchwaha prince, the 
Mirza Baja of Amber, Whether this wax 
a point of policy, to secure hie acting 
against Prince Khoorm, who was born of 
this race, or merely, as the Marwar annals 
state, because he brought the greater 
number into the field, ie immaterial ; but it 
was very nearly fatal In its consequnoee : 
for the proud Bahtore, indignant at the 
insult offered to him in thus bestowing the 
post of honour, which was his right, upo 
the rival raee of Amber, furled his banners, 
separated fro m (he royal army, and deter- 
mined to be quiet spectator of the result. 
But for the impetuous Bheem of Mewar. 
the adviser of Khoorm, he might that da 
have been emperor of India. He sent* 
taunting message to Buja Guj, either to. 
join their cause or “ draw their swords.’* 
The Rahtnres overlooked tho neglect of the 
king in the sarcasm of one of their ova 
tribe ; and Bheem was slain, Govindas 
avenged, the rebellion quelled, and Khoorm. 
put to flight, chiefly by the Rabtores and 
Haras. 

In S. 1094 ( A.D. 1638 ) Baja Guj was 
slain in an expedition into Guzerat ; but 
whether in the fulfilment of the king’s 
commands, or in the chastisement of free- 
booters on bis own southern frontier, the 
chronicles do not inform ns. He left ■ 
distinguished name in the annals of hia 
country and two valiant sons, Umrs and 
Jeswunt, to maintain it : another son, Ackil, 
died In infancy. 

The second son, Jeswunt, succeeded, and 
furnishes another of many instances in the 
aunals of Rajpootana, of the rights of pri- 
mogeniture being set aside. This proceeded 
from a variety of motives, sometimes merely 


(1) This was the fouuder oSBishengurh ; for this iniquitous service he was made 
an independent Raja in the towu which he erected. His descendant is how au ally by 
treaty with the British Government. 
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paternal affection, sometimes incapacity in 
the child 1 to head fifty thousand Rahtores,’ 
and sometimes, as in the present instance, a 
dangerous turbulence and ever-boiling im- 
petuosity in the individual, which despised 
all restraints. While there was an enemy 
against whom to exert it, Umra was cons- 
picuous for his gallantry, and in all his 
father’s wars in the south, was ever foremost 
in the battle. His daring spirit collected 
around him those of his own race, alike in 
mind, as connected by blood, nhoso actions, 
in periods of pence, were the subjects of 
eternal complaint to his father, who was 
ultimately compelled to exclude Umra from 
his inheritance. 

In the month of ByBak, S. 1690 ( A. I). 
1634), five years before the death of Raja 
Onj, in a convocation of all the feudality of 
Maroo, sentence of exclusion from tbo suc- 
cession was pronounced upon Umra, accom- 
panied by the solemn and seldom practised 
rite of Dct-vatoh or exile. This ceremony, 
which is marked as a day of mourning in 
the calender, was attended with all the 
circumstances of funeral pomp. As soon as 
the sentence was pronounced, that his birth- 
right was forfeited and assigned to his 
juuior brother, and that he ceased to be u 
eubject of Maroo, the khelat or banishment 
was brought forth, consisting of sable vest- 
ments, in which he was clad ; a sable shield 
was hung upon his back, and a sword of the 
same hue girded round him ; a black horse 
was then led out being mounted on which, 
he was commanded, though not in anger, 
to depai t whither he listed beyond the limits 
of Maroo. 


Umra went not alone : numbers of each 
clan, who bad always regarded him ob their 
future lord, voluntarily partook of his exile. 
He repaired to the imperial court ; and al- 
though the emperor approved and sanction- 
ed his bauishment, lie employed him. His 
gallantry soon won him the title of Rno and 
the munsub of a leader of three thousand, 
with the grant of Nagore as an independent 
domain, to be held directly from the crown. 
But the same arrogant and uncontrollable 
spirit which lost him liia birth-light, 
brought his days to a tragical conclusion. He 
absented himself for a fort-night from court, 
hunting the boar or tlio tiger, his only 
recreation. The emperor ( Shah Jehnn ) 
reprimanded him for neglecting his duties, 
and threatened him with a fine. Umra 
proudly replied, that he had only gone to 
hunt, and as for a fine, he observed, putting 
bis hand upon his sword, that was his sole 
wealth. 

The little contrition which this reply 
evinced, detei mined the king to enforce the 
line, and the paymaster-general, S.dlabut 
Khan, (1) was sent to Urara’s quarters to 
demaud its payment. It wns refused, 
and the observations made by the Syud nut 
suiting the temper of Umra, he uncere- 
moniously desired .him to depart. The 
emperor, thus insulted in the person of his 
officer, issued a mandate for Umra’s instant 
appearance. He obeyed ; and having reach- 
ed the aum-khas, or grand divan, beheld the 
king, “ whose eyes were red with anger,” 
with Sullabut in the act of addressing him. 
Iufluined with passion at the recollection of 
the injurious language he had just received, 


(1) Sallabut Khan Bukshce, he is called. The office of Bukshee is not only one of ' 
paymaster ( as it implies ), hot of inspection and audit. We can readily imagine, with 
such levies as he had to muster and pay, his post was more honourable than secure, 
especially with such a band as was headed by Umra, ready to take offence if the wind 
but displaced their maustache. The annals declare '‘■'-at Umra hud a feud ( ti er ) with 
BaUsbut; doubtless for no better icascu than thut lie fulfilled the trust reposed in him 
by tits emperor. 
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perhaps at the king's confirmation of his 
exclusion from Marwar, he unceremoniously 
passed the Omrahs of five and seven 
thousand, as if to address the king ; when, 
with a dagger concealed in his sleeve, he 
stabbed Sallabut to the heart, drawing his 
sword, he made a blow at the king which 
descending on the pillar, shivered the 
weapon in pieoes. The king abandoned 
his throne and fled to the interior apartment. 
All was uproar and confusion. Umra 
continued the work of death, indifferent 
upon whom his blows fell, and five Moghul 
chiefs of eminence had fallen, when his 
brother-in law, Urjoon Gore, under pretence 
of cajoling him, inflicted a mortal wound, 
though he continued to ply his dagger until he 
expired. To avenge his death, his retainers, 
headed by Bullo Chanipawut and Bhao 


Khoompawot put on their saffron garments, 
and a fresh carnage ensued within the loll 
leellah. (1) To use the words of their 
native bard, “ The pillars of Agra bear 
testimony to their deeds, nor shall they 
ever be obliterated from the record of time ; 
they made their obeisance to Umra in the 
mansions of the sun.” The faithful hand 
was cut to pieces ; and his wife, tho prin- 
cess of Boondi, came in person and carried 
away the dead body of Umra, with which 
she committed herself to the flames. The 
Bokhara gate by which they gained admis- 
sion, was built up, and henceforward known 
only as “ Umra Sing’s gate and in proof 
of the strong impression made by this 
event, (2) it remained closed through cen- 
turies, until opened in 1809 by Capt. Geo. 
Steel, of the Bengal engineers. (3) 


(1) The place within the citadel ( kclla ), built of red ( loll ) freestone. 

(2) It may bo useful to record such facts, by tho wny of contrast with the state 
policy of the west, and for the sake of observing that which would actuate the present 
paramount power of India should any of its tributary princes defy them as Umra did 
that of the universal potentate of that country. Even these despots borrowed a lesson 
of mercy from the Rajpoot system, which does not deem treason lieriditary, nor attains 
a whole line for the fault of one uuworthy link. Shah Johan, instead of visiting the 
sins of the father on the non, installed him in Hib fief of Nagore. This son was Rae Sing ; 
and it devolved to his children and grand-children, * until Indur Sing, the fourth in 
descent, was expelled by the head of the Rshtores, who, in the weakness of empire 
re.inuexed Nagoie to Jodhpoor. But perhaps we have not hitherto dared to imitate 
the examples set us by the Mogul aud even by the Mubratta ; not having sufficient 
held of tlie affections of the subjected to venture to merciful ; and thence our vengeance, 
like the bolt of heaven, scare the very heart of our enemies. Witness the many chieftains 
ejected from their possessions ; front the unhallowed league against the Bohillas, tofhat 
labt act of destruction at Bhurtpoor, where, as arbitrators we acted the part of the lion 
in the fable. Our present attitude, however, is so commanding, thut we can afford to 
display the attribute of mercy ; and should unfortunately, its action be required in 
Rajpootana, let it be ample, for there its grateful influence is understood, and it will 
return, like the dews of heaven, upon ourselves. But if we are only to regulate our 
political action by the apprehension of danger, it must one day reooil upon us in awful 
retribution. Our system is filled with evil to tho governed, where a fit of bile in 
ephemeral political agents, may engender a quarrel leading to the overthrow of a 
dominion of ages. 

(3) Since these remarks were written, Captain Steell related to the author a 

singular anecdote connected with the above circumstance. While the works of demo* 
lition was proceeding Capt S. was urgently warned by the natives of the danger he 
incurred in the operation,’ from a denunciation on the closing of the gate, that it should 
thence forward be guarded by a huge serpent— when suddenly, the destruction of the 
gate being nearly completed, a large Cobrc-di-capella rushed between bis legs, as if in 
ulfilment of t,he anathem a. 8. fort unately escaped without injury. 

* Namely, Hat! Sing, his son Anop Sing, his son ludnr Sing, his sou Mokum Sing, 
this lineal descendant of Raja GnJ^gid the rightful heir to the ' cushion of Joda/ has 
dwindled into one of tho petty thacoors , or lords of Mar war. The system is one of 
eternal vicissitudes amidst which the germ of reproduction never perishes. 




CHAPTER VI. 


Raja Jeswunt mounts the gadi of Marwar. — His mother a princess of Mewar. 
— He is a patron of ecienee.—Bie first service in Gonckwana.— Prince 
Data appointed regent of the empire by his father , Shah Jehan. — Ap- 
points Jeswunt viceroy in Malwa. — Rebellion of Arungsebe, who aspires 
to the crown.— Jesiount appointed generalisssimo of the army sent to oppose 
him.— Battle of Futtehabad, a drawn battle.— Jeswunt retreats.— Heroism 
of Rao Rutna of Rntlam.— Arungzebe proceeds towards Agra.— Battle 
ef fajow.— Rajpoots overpowered.— Shah Jehan deposed.— Arungeebe, 
now emperor , pardons Jeswunt, and summons him to the presence.— 
Commands him to join the army formed against Shu ja.— Battle of 
Cadjwa — Conduct of Jeswunt. — Betrays Arungzebe and plunders his 
camp.— Forms a junction with Bara.— This prince's inactivity.— Arung- 
mebe invades Marwar. — Detaches Jeswunt from Dara.— Appointed vice- 
roy of Guzerat.—Sent to serve in the Dekhan. — Enters into Sevaji't de- 
signs.— Plans the death of Shaista Khan , the king’s lieutenant.— Obtains 
hit office. — Superseded by the prince of Amber.— Re appointed to the 
army qf the Dekhan.— Stimulates Prince Moazzim. to rebellion.— Super- 
seded by Delire Khan, Jeswunt tries to cut him off. Removed from the 
Dekhan to Guzerat.— Outwitted by the king, — Ordered against the rebel- 
lious Afgans of Cahul. — Jeswunt leaves his son, Prithwi Sing, in 
Charge of Jodpur. — Prithwi Sing commanded to court by Arungzebe, 
who gives him a poisoned role.— His death —Character.— The tidings 
reach Jeswunt at Cabtil, and cause his death.— Character of Jeswunt.— 
Anecdotes illustrative of Rahtore character.— Nahur Khan.— His exploits 
with the tiger, and against Soortan of Sarohi. 


Raja Jkswcnt, who obtained, by the 
banishment of Umra, the 'cushion' of 
Marwar, was born of a princess of Marwar ; 
and although this circumstance is not re- 
ported to have influenced the change of 
anoeession, it will be borne in mind that, 
throughout Bajpootann, its princea regard- 
ed a connection with the Bana’s family as 
a primary honour. 

“Jeswunt ( says tho Bardai ) was un- 
equalled amongst the princes of Ins time. 


Stupidity and ignorance were banished • 
and science flourished where he ruled: 
many were the books composed under Air 
auspices.” 

The south continued to be the arena in 
which the material Rajpoot sought renown, 
and the emperor had only rightly to nnder- 
! stand his character te torn the national 
emulation to account. Shah Jehan, in the 
langnag^l the chronicler, “ became a slave 
to the seraglio, and sent his sons, as vice- 
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toy*, to govern tbe grand divisions of the 
emphw. The first amice of Jeswunt was 
in the war of Goudwana, when he led a 
body eomposed of “ twenty- two different 
oontingenta " in the array under Arungzebe. 
In this and various other services ( to enu- 
merate which would be to go over the 
ground already passed ) (1), the Rahtores 
were conspicuous. Jeswust played a com- 
paratively subordinate part untill the illness 
of the emperor, in A. D. 1658, when his 
elder son Dara was invested with the powers 
of regent. Frinoe Dara inoreased the mtm- 
tub ot Jeswunt to leader of ‘five thousand ’ 
and nominated him his viceroy hi Malwa. 

la the struggle for empire amongst the 
sons of Shah Jeban, consequent upon this 
illness, the importance of the Rajpoot 
princes and the fidelity we have often had 
ooeasion to depict, were exhibited in the 
Strongest light. While Raja Jey Sing was 
commanded to oppose princo Shuja, who 
advanced from his viceroy ulty of Bengal, 
Jeswunt was entrusted with means to quash 
the designs of Arungzebe, then commanding 
in the south, who had long cloaked, under 
the garb of hypoorisy and religion, viewB 
upon the empire. 

The Rahtore prince was declared gene- 
ralissimo of the army destined to oppose 
Arungzebe, and he marched from Agra at 
the head of the united contingents of Raj- 
pootana, besides the imperial guards, a force 
which, to use the hyperbole of the bard, 
‘‘ made Shesnag writhe in agony. 1 * Jeswunt, 
marched towurds the Nerbudda, and bad 
enoamped his army in a position fifteen 
miles south of Oojein, when tidings reach- 
ed him of his opponents approach. In that 
field on which the emperor erected a town 
subsequently designated Fuitehabai, or 


• abode of victory,* Jeswunt awaited his foes. 
The battle which ensued, witnessed and so 
circumstantialy related by Bernier, as has 
been already noticed in the work, wSa 
lost by tlie temerity of the Rahtore -com- 
mander-in-chief, who might have crushed 
the rebellious hopes of Arungsebe, to whom 
he purposely gave time to effect s junction 
with his brother Morad, from the vain-gfo- 
rious desire “ to conquer two princea at 
once.” Dearly did he pay for his presump- 
tion ; for he had given time to tlie wily 
prince to sow intrigues in bis camp, which 
were disclosed as soon as tbe battle joined, 
when the Mogul horse deserted and left 
him at the head of his thirty thousand 
Rajpoots, deemed, however, by their leader 
and themselves, sufficient against 'any odds. 
“Jeswunt, spear in hand, mounted his steed 
Maboob, and charged the imperial brothers ; 
ten thousand Moslems fell in the onset, 
which cost seventeen hundred Rahtores 
besides Gehlotes, Haras(2), Gores, and seme 
of every clan of Itajwarra. Arang and 
Morad only escaped because their days were 
not yet numbered. Maboob ahd his rider 
were covered with blood • Jesoh looked 
like a famished lion, and like one he relin- 
quished his prey.” The bard is fully confirm- 
ed in hiB relation of the day, both by tbe 
Mogul historian and by Bernier, irho nays, 
that notwithstanding the immense superiori- 
ty of tho imperial princes, aided by -a 
numerous artillery served by Frenhinon, 
night alone put a stop to the contest bf 
science, numbers, and artillery, against 
Rajpoot courage. Both armies remained dn 
the field of battle, and though we have no 
notice of tbe ancedote related by first tran- 
slator of Ferishta, who makes Jsswnnt “da 
bravado drive bis oar round tbe field,” it is 


(1) The new translation of FerUhta’s History, by Liout.-Col. Briggs, a work much 
wanted may be referred to by those who wish to see opinion of the Mahomedau princees 
of their Rajpoot vassalage. sw* 

(t!) See Kotah annals, whi'cn state, that the prince and five brothers all fell ia field 
of carnage. 
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certain that Arutigxebe was too politic to 
renew the combat, or molest the retreat 
which took place next day towards his 
native dominions. Although, for the sake 
of alliteration, the hard especially singles 
out the Oehlotet and Oort * , the tribes of 
Mewar and Seopur, all and every tribe was 
engaged, and if the Rajpoot ever dared to 
monrn the fall of kindred in battle, 
this day should have covered every 
house with the emblems of grief ; 
for it is stated by the Moghul historian 
that fifteen thousand fell, chiefly Rajpoots. 
This wss one of the events glorious to the 
Rajpoot, shewing his devotion to whom 
fidelity ( iwamdherma ) had been pledged,— 
the aged and enfeebled emperor Shah Jelian, 
whose “salt they ate,’’ — against all the 
temptations offered by youthful ambition 
It is forcibly contrasted with the conduct of 
the immediate household troops of the 
emperor, who, even in the moment of battle 
worshipped the rising sun, whilst the Raj- 
poot sealed his faith in his blood ; and none 
more liberally than the brave Haras o! 
Kotah and Boondi. The annals of no 
nation on earth can furnish such an example, 
os an entire family six royal brothers, 
stretched on the field, and all but one in 
death. (1) 

Of all the deeds of heroism performed on 
this day, those of Rutna of Butlam by 
universal consent, are pre-eminent, and " are 
wreathed into immortal rhyme by the bard ” 
Rata Rao Rutra. (2) He also was a Rah- 
tore, the great gandson of Oodi Sing, the 
first Raja of Maroo ; and nobly did he shew 
that the Rahtore blood had not degenerated 
on the fertile plans of Malwa. If aught 
were wanting to complete the fame of this 
memorable day, which gave empire to the 


scourge of Rajpootana, it is found in the 
oonduct of Jeswnut’s queen, who, as else- 
where related, shnt the gates of his 
capital on her fugitive lord, though he 
“ brought beck his shield " and his honour. 

Arungzebe, on Jeswnnt’s retreat, entered 
the capital of Malwa in triumph, whenoe, 
with all the celerity requisite to sncceBS, he 
pursued his march on the capital. At the 
village of Jajow, thiity miles south of Agra, 
the fidelity of the RajpootB again formed a 
barrier between the aged king and the 
treason of his son ; but it served no other 
purpose than to illustrate this fidelity. The 
Rajpoots were overpowered, Dara was driven 
from the regency, and the aged emperor 
deposed. 

Arungzebe, soon after nsarping the 
throne, sent, through the prince of Amber, 
his osbu ranees of pardon to Jesvrunt, and 
a summons to the presence, preparatory 
to joining the army forming against his 
brother Shuja, advancing to vindicate his 
claims to empire. The Rahtore, deeming 
it a glorious occasion for revenge, obeyed, 
and communicated to Shuja his intentions. 
The hostile armies met at Knjwa, thirty 
miles north of Allahabad. On the first 
onset Jeswnut, wheeling about with his 
Rahtore cavaliers, attacked the rear- ward 
of the army under prince Mohammed, 
which he cut to pieces, and plundering 
imperial camp (left unprotected), he de- 
liberately loaded his camels with the most 
valuable effects, which he despatched under 
part of the fores, and leaving the brothers 
to a contest, which he heartily wished 
might involve the destruction of both, 
he followed the cortege to Agra. Such 
was the panic on his appearance at that 
capital, joined to the rumours of Arung- 


(1) See Kotah annals, which state that the prince and five brothers all fell in this 
field of carnage. 

(2) Amongst the MSS. presented by the Author t£ ‘lie Royal Asiatic Society, is this 
work, the Rata Rao Rutna. 
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mWa defeat, whiah had nearly happened, 
that the wavering garrison required only 
a summons to have surrendered, when ho 
might have released Shah Jehan from 
confinement, and with this “tower of 
strength” have rallied an opposition fatal 
to the prince. 

That this plan suggested itself to Je*- 
wunt's sagacity we cannot doubt ; but 
besides ilie manifest danger of looking of 
bis army within the precincts of a capital, 
if victory was given to Arungzetoe, he had 
other reasons for not halting at Agra, All 
bis desivnB were in concert with piinee Dara, 
the rightful heir to the thvono, whom he had 
instructed to hasten to the scene of action ; 
hut while Jeswnnt remained hovering in 
the rear of Arnngzebe, momentarily expec- 
ting the junction of the prince, the latter 
loitered on the southern frontier of Marwar, 
and thus lost, for ever, the crown within his 
grasp. Jeswnnt continued his route to his 
native dominions, and had at least the 
gratification of housing the spoils, even to 
the regal tents, in the castle of Joda, Dara 
tardily formed a junction at Mairta ; but 
the critical moment waa lost, and Arung- 
eehe, who had crushed Shnja'a force, rapidly 
advanced, now joined by many of the Raj- 
poot princes, to overwhelm this last remnant 
of opposition. The crafty Arungzebe, how- 
ever, who always preferred stratagem to the 
preearions issue of arms, addressed a letter 
to Jeswnnt, not only assuring him of his 
entire forgiveness, but offering the viceroyal- 
ty of Guzerat, if he would withdraw his 
support from Dara, and remain neuter in 
the contest, Jeswunt accepted the condi- 
tion, and agreed to lead the Rajpoot 
contingents, under prince Moazzim in the 
war against Sevaji, bent on reviving the 
independence of Maharashtra. From the 
couduct again pursued by the Bahtore, we 
have a right to infer that he oulj^^banden- 
ed Dara because, though possessed of ninny 
6 


qualities Which endeared him to the Raj- 
poet, besides his title to the throne, he 
wanted these virtues necessary to ensure 
suoeees against his energetic brother. 
Soarcely bad Jeswnnt reached the Dekhan 
when he opened a communication with 
Sevaji, planned the death of the king's 
lieutenant, Shaista Khan on which he 
hoped to have the guidance of the army, 
and the young viceroy, Arungzebe 
received authentic intelligence of this plot, 
and the share Jeswunt had in it } hut hU 
temporize, and even sent letters of 
congratulation on his succeeding to the 
comraand-in-ehief. Rut he soon superseded 
him by Raja Jey Sing of Amber, whd 
brought the war to a conclusion by the 
capture of Sevaji Tho honour attending 
this exploit wan, however, soon exchanged 
for disgrace ; for when the Amber prince 
found that the tyrant had designs upon the 
life of his prisoner, for whose safety he had 
pledged himself, he connived at his escape. 
Upon this, Jeswunt was once more declared 
the emperor's lieutenant and soon inspired 
prince Moazzim with designs which again 
compelled the king to supersede him, and 
I Deiire Khan was declared general in chief. 

: He reached Arungabed, and the night of 
his arrival would have been bis last, but 
he received intimation and rapidly retreat- 
ed, pursued by the prince and Jeswunt to 
the JTerbudda. The emperor saw the neces- 
sity of removing Jeswunt from this danger- 
ous post, and ho sent him the firman as 
viceroy of Guzerat, to which he commanded 
him to repair without deiay. He obeyed, 
reached Ahmedabad, and found the king 
had outwitted him and his successor in 
command ; he therefore, continued his course 
to his native dominions where he arrived 
in S. 1726 (A. D. 1670.) 

The wily tyrant had, in all these changes, 
used every endeavour to circumvent 
Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, 

IS 
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iras little scrupulous as to the means. But 
the Baja was protected by the fidelity of 
his kindred vassalage. In the words of 
the bardic chronicler, “ The Amapati (1) 
rung, finding treachery in vain, put the 
collar of simulated friendship round his 
neck, and sent him beyond the Attok to 
die, ’’ 

The emperor saw that the only ohance 
of counteracting Joswunt’s inveterate 
hostility was to employ him where he 
would be least dangerous. He glndly avail- 
ed himeelf of a rebellion amongst the 
Afghans of Cabal ; and with many promises 
of favour to himself and his family, appoint- 
ed him to the ohief command, to lead his 
turbulent Bajpoots against the equally 
turbulent and almost savage Afghans. 
Leaving his elder son, Pirthi Sing, in 
charge of his ancestral domains, with his 
wives, family, and the chosen bands of 
Maroo, Jeawunt departed for the land of 
the ‘barbarian,’ from which he was destined 
never to return. 

It is related, in the chronicles of Maroo, 
that Arungaebe having commanded the 
attendance at oonrt of Jeewunt’s heir, he 
obeyed, and was received not only with the 
distinction which were his due, but with 
the most specious courtesy: that one day, 
with unusual familiarity, the king desired 
him to advance, and grasping firmly his 
folded hands ( the usual attitude of defer- 
ence) in one of his own, said, “Well, 
Rahtore, it is told me you possess as 


nervous an arm as your father ; what can 
you do nowP” "God preserve yonr 
majesty,” replied the Rajpoot prince, ‘‘ when 
the sovereign of mankind lays the hand of 
protection on the meanest of his subjects, 
all his hopes realized ; but when he con- 
descends to take both of mine. I feel m if 
I could conquer the world.” His vehement 
and animated gesture gave full foroe to hie 
words, and Arungsebe quickly exclaimed, 
“Ah I here is another Khootun,” ( the term 
he always applied to Jeswunt ;) yet, affect- 
ing to be pleased with the flank boldness 
of his speech, he ordered him a splendid 
dress, which, as customary, he put on, and, 
having made his obeisance, left the pre- 
sence in the certain assurance of exaltation. 

That day was his last [—he was taken 
ill soon after reaching his quarters, and ex- 
pired in great torture, and to this hour his 
death is attributed to the poisoned robe of 
honour presented by the king (8) 

Piithwi Sing was the staff of his father’s 
age, and endowed with all the qualities 
required to lead the swords of Maroo. His 
death, thus reported, cast a blight on the 
remaining days of Jeswunt, who, in this 
cruel stroke, saw that bis mortal foe had 
gone beyond him in revenge. The sacrifice 
of Prithwi Sing was followed by the death of 
his only remaining sons, J uggut Sing and 
Dultliumnn, from the nngenial climate of 
Cabul, and grief soon closed the existence of 
the veteran Rahtore. He expired amidst 
the mountains of the north, without an 


(1) The common epithet of the Islamite emperors iu the dialect of the bard, is Atput, 
classically jUwapati, ‘lord of horses,' 

(2) This mode of being rid of enemies is firmly believed by the Rajpoots, and 
aeveral other instanoes of it are recorded in this work. Of course, it must be by porous 
absorption ; and in a hot climate, where only a thin tunic is worn next the skin, much 
mischief mi«ht be done, it is difficult to understand how death could be accomplished. 
That the belief is of aucient date, we have only to recall the story of Hercules put into 
doggerel by Pope. 

— — “ He whom Dejanira 

Wrapp'd in the envenomed shirt, and s etfc— fire.” 
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heir to hi« revenge, in S. 1737 ( A.D. 1681 ), 
having ruled the tribee of Maroo for two 
and forty year*. In thi* year, death releas- 
ed Arungzabe from the greatest terrors of 
his life ; for the illustrious Sevaji and Jea- 
wnnt paid the debt to nature within a few 
mouths of eaah other. Of the Rihtore, we 
may use the words of the biographer of his 
contemporary, Rana Raj Sing of Mewar : 
“ Sighs never ceased flowing from Arung's 
heart while Jeswunt lived.” 

The life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the 
most extraordinary in the annals, of 
Rajpoot ana, and a full narrative of it wonld 
afford a perfect and deeply interesting 
picture of the history and manners of the 
period. Had his abilities, which were far 
above mediocrity, been commensurate with 
hie power, credit, and courage, he might, 
with the concurrent aid of the many power- 
ful enemies of Arungzebe, have overturned 
the Moghnl throne. Throughout the long 
period of two and forty years, events of 
magnitude crowded upon each other, from 
the period of his first oontest with Arung- 
sebe, in the battle of the Nerbudda, to his 
oonfliots with the Afghans amidst the snows 
of Caucasus. Although the Rah tore had a 
preference amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, 
esteeming the frank Dura above the crafty 
Arungeebe, yet he detested the whole race 
as inimical to the religion and the inde- 
pendence of his own : and he only fed the 
hopes of any of the brothers, in their strug- 
gles for empire, expeoting that they would 
end in the ruin of all. His blind arrogance 
lost him the battle of the Nerbudda, and 
the snpineness of Dara prevented his reap- 
ing the fruit of his treachery at Kujwa. 
The former event, as it reduced the means 
and lessened the fame of Jeswunt, re- 
doubled his hatred to the conqueror. 
Jeswunt neglected no opportunity which 
gave a chanco of revenge. Implied by 
this motive, more than by ambmon, he j 


never declined situation of trusty and in 
each he disclosed the ruling passion of his 
mind. Hia overture to Sevaji ( like him- 
self the implacable foe of the Moghul X 
against whom he was sent to act ; his dar- 
ing attempt to remove the imperial lieute- 
nants, one by assasination, the other by 
open force; his inciting Moazzim, whose 
inexperience he was sent to guide, to revolt 
against bis father, are some among the 
many signal instances of Jeswunt’s thirst 
for vengeance. The emperor, fully aware 
of this hatred, yet compelled from the 
force of circumstances to dissemble, was 
always on the watch to counteract it, and 
artifices thia mighty king had recourse to 
in order to conciliate Jeswunt, perhaps to 
throw biin off bis guard, best attest the 
dread in which he held him. Alternately 
he held the viceroyslty of Guzemt, of the 
Dekhan, of Malwa, Ajraeer, and Cabut 
( where he died), either directly of the king, 
or as the king's lieutenant, and aeoond in 
command nnder one of the princes. But he 
used all these favours merely as stepping- 
stones to the sole object of bis life. Accor- 
dingly, if Jeswunt's character had been 
drawn by a biographer of the court, viewed 
merely in the light of a great vassal of the 
empire, it would have reached us marked 
with the stigma of treachery in every trust 
reposed in him, but, on the other hand, 
when we reflect on the character of the 
king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu 
faith, we only see in Jeswunt a prince pot- 
ting all to hazard in its support. He had 
to deal with one who placed him in these 
offices, not from personal regard, hut be- 
cause he deemed ,a hollow submission 
better than avowed hostility, and the Raja, 
therefore, only opposed fraud to hypocrisy, 
and treachery to superior strength. Doubt- 
less the Rubtore was sometimes dazzled 
by the baits which the politic king ad- 
ministered to his vanity; and when alt- 
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lit* brother princes eagerly sontendsd for 
toyal favour, it woe something to be singled 
out ae the first amongst his peers in Raj- 
poot ma. By such conflicting impulses 
were both parties actuated in their mutual 
conduct throughout a period in duration 
nearly equal to the life of muu ; aud it is 
no eliglit testimony to Arungzeba’s skill in 
managing such a subject, that he was able 
to neutralize the hated and the po wer of 
Jeswunt throughout this lengthened period. 
But it was this veuity, and tbs immense ! 
power wielded by the kings who could reward 
service by the addition of a vice-royalty to 
their hereditary domains, that made the 
Rajpoot princes slaves ; for, had all the 
princely contemporaries of Jeswunt, — Jey 
Sing of Amber, the Sana Raj of Marwar, 
and Seyaji,— coalesced against their national 
tee, the Moghul power must have been 
extinct. Could Jeswunt, however, have 
been satisfied with the mental wounds he 
inflicted upon the tyrant, he would have 
bad ample revenge ; for the image of the 
Sahtore crossed all his visions of aggrandize- 
ment. The cruel sacrifice of his heir, and 
tye still more barbarous and unrelenting 
ferocity with which he pursued Jeswunt’g 
innocent family, are the surest proofs of the 
dread which the Rahtorc prince inspired 
while alive. 

Previous, however, to entering ou this 
and the eveutful period which followed 
Jes wont’s death, we may record a fen 
anecdotes illustrative of the character and 
manner of the vassal chieftains, by whose 
aid he was thus enabled to brave Arungzebe. 
Nor can we do better than allow Nuhur 
Khan, chief of the Koompawu ts and 
premier noble, to lie the representative 


portrait of the olans of Maroo. It was by 
the vigilance of this chief, and bis during 
intrepidity, that the many plots laid for 
Jeswuut's life were defeated > and in the 
anecdote already given, when in order to 
restore bis prince from a fit of mental delu- 
sion, he braved the superstitious of his 
race, his devotion was put to a severer test 
than any which could result from persona) 
peril. The aueodute connected with his 
worn de guerre of Nuhur ( tiger ) Khan, ex- 
emplifies his personal, as the other does his 
mentu) intiepidity. The real name of this 
individual, the head of the Koompawut clan, 
was Mokundas. He had personally incurred 
the displeasure of the emperor, by a reply 
which was deemed disrespectful to a mess- 
age sent by the royal ahdjf, for which the 
tyrant condemned hint to enter a tiger's 
den, and contend for his life unarmed. 
Without s sign of fear, he entered the arena, 
where the savage beast wsb pacing, and 
thus contemptuously accosted him. “ Oh 
tiger of the mtah (1), face the tiger of 
Jeswunt )” exhibiting to the king of forest 
& pair of eyes, which anger and opium had 
rendered little less inflamed thou his own. 
The animal, startled by so unaccustomed s 
Salutation, for a moment looked at his visi- 
tor, put down his head, turned round and 
stalked from him. “You see,’’ exclaimed 
the Rahtore, “that he dare not face me, aud 
it is contrary to the creed of a truc'Rijpoot 
to attack an enemy who dure not confront 
him." Even the tyrant, who beheld the 
scene, was surprised into admiration, pre- 
sented him with nifts, and asked if he had 
any children to inherit his prowess. His 
reply, “how can we get children, when you 
keep ns from onr wives beyond the Attok f* 


(1) Meuh is a term used by the Hindu to a Mooriim. who himself generally applies 
it to a pedagogue ; ihe v illage-rchoolmaitei' has always the honourable epithet of Mcah- 

J 1 !• c-‘ 
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fully shews that the R.htore and fear were He conveyed Soortan to Jet want, who' euid 
strangers to each other. Frum this singular lie must introduce him to the king. The 
encounter, he bore the name of Nahur Khan, Deorah prince was carried to court, and 
• the tiger lord.’ 1 being .led between the proper officers to 

On another occasion, from the game free- the palace, he was instructed to perforin 
dom of speech, he incurred the displeasure that profound obeisance, from which none 
of the Shahzada, or piiuce-royal, who, with were exempted. But the haughty Deorah 
youthful levity, commanded the * tiger lord ' replied, “ Hie life was iu the king’s hands, 
to attempt a feet which he deemed inconsis- his honour in his own ; he hud never 
tent with his dignity, namely, gallop at speed bowed the head to mortal man, and never 
under a horizontal branch of a tree and would." As Jeawunt had pledged hiruself 
ding to it while the steed passed on. This f 0 r hie honourable treatment, the officers 
feat, requiting both agility and strength, of the oeremoniee endeavoured by stratagem 
appears to liuve beeu a common amusement, to obtain a constrained obeisance, and 
and it is related, in the annals of Mewar, instead of introducing him as usuul, 
that the chief of Bunera broke his epiue in the they shewed him a wicket, knee high, 
attempt ; and there were few who did not and very low overhead, by which to enter, 
come off with bruises and falls, ia which but putting his feet foremost, his head 
consisted the sport. When Nahur heard the was the last part to appear. This stub* 
command, he indignantly replied, “ he was born ingenuity, his noble bearing, and 
not a monkey ; ” that “ if the prince wish- his long-protracted resistance, added to 
ed to see his feats, it must be where his Jeswunt'a pledge, won the king’s favour ; 
sword had play j ’’ on which he was order- and he not only proffered him pardon, blit 
ed against Soortnn, the Deorah prince of whatever lands he might desire. Tbongh 
Sirohi, for which seiviue he had the whole the king did not name the return, Soortan 
Rah tore contingent at his disposal. The was well aware of the terms, bnt be boldly 
Deorah prince, who could not attempt to and quickly replied, “ What can your 
cope against it in the field, took to his majesty bestow equal to Achilgurb ? let me 
native hills ; bnt while he deemed himself return to it, is all I ask.” Tiie king bnd the 
secure, Mokund, with a chosen baud, in magnanimity to comply with his request ; 
the dead of night, entered the glen where Soorlan was allowed to retire to the castle 
the Sirohi prince reposed, stabbed the Boli- of Aboo (1), nor did he or any of the Deorahs 
tary sentinel, bound the prinoe with his own ever lank themselves amongst the vassals of 
turban to his pallet, while, environing him the empire ; but they have continued to the 
with his clansmen, lie gave the alaim. present hour u life of almost Bavage indepen- 
The Deorahs starting from their rocky beds, deuce. 

collected round their prince, and were pre- From such anecdotes we learn the charac- 
paring for tlio rescue, when Nahur called ter of the tiger lord of Asope, and his 
aloud, “ You see his life is iu my hands ; be brother Rabtores of Mm-war ; men reckless 
assured it is safe if you aie wise ; but he of life when put iu competition with distinc- 
dios on the least opposition to ray deter- tion aud cdelitjr to their p ,. iucei| a „ wi „ be 
miaation to convey him to my pvince. My 

sole object in giving the alarm, was that ftbundan,1 y iUu0truted in the reign we are 
you might behold me carry off prize.” about to describe. 

(1) AckHgvrh, or 'the immoveable castle,’ is the name of the fortress of the Deorah 
Minces of Aboo and Sirohi, of which wonderful spot I purpose in another work to give a 
detailed account. 



CHAPTER VTI. 


The pregnant queen of Jeswunt prevented from becoming Sati.— Seven eon- 
cabinet and one Rani burn with him.— Tie Chundravati Rani mounts 
the pyre at Mundore.— General grief for the lost of Jeswunt.— Posthumous 
birth of djit.— Jeswunt' s family and contingent return from Cabul to 
Marwar. — Intercepted by Arungzebe, who demands the surrender of the 
infant Ajit.—The chiefs destroy the females and defend themselves . — 
Preservation of the infant prince.— The Eendos take Mundore.— Expelled. 
—Arungzebe invades Marwar , takes and plunders Jodhpoor , and sacks 
all the large towns.— Destroys the Hindu temples, and commands the con- 
version of the Rahtore race. — Impolicy of the measure. —Establishes the 
Jezeya, or tax on infidels.— The Rahtores and Seesodias unite against the 
king.— Events of the war from the Chronicle.— The Mairlea clan oppose 
the entire royal army, but are cut to pieces.— The combined Rajpoots 
fight the imperialists at Nadole. — Bheem, the son of the Rana, slain.— 
Prince Akber disapproves the war against the Rajpoots.— Makes overtures. 
— Coalition.— The Rajpoots declare Akber emperor.— Treachery and 
death of Tyber Khan.— Akber escapes, and claims protection from the 
Rajpoots — Poor g a conducts Prince Akber to the Dekhan.— Soning, brother 
of Doorga, leads the Rahtores. — Conflict at Jodhpoor. — Affair at Sojut.— 
The cholera morbus appears.- Arungzebe offers peace.-The conditions accepted 
by Soning. — Soning’s death. — Arungzebe annuls the treaty . — Prince 
Azim left to carry on the war. — Mooslem garrisons throughout Marwar,— 
The Rahtores take post in the Aravali hills.— Numerous encounters.— 
Affairs of Sojut. — Cherais. — Jylarun, — Rainpur. — P alii.- Immense sacrifice 
of lives.— The Bhatties join the Rahtores. — The Moirtea chief assassinat- 
ed during a truce.— Further encounters. — Sewanoh assulted. — The 
Mooslem garrison put to the sword — Noor Alii abducts the Assani damsels, 
—Is pursued and killed. — Mooslem garrison of Sambhttr destroyed,— 
fhalore capitulates to the Rajpoots. 


*■ When Jeswunt died beyond the Attok, 
bis wife, the ( future ) mother of Ajit, 
determined to burn with her lord, but beiug 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy, she 
wee forcibly prevented by Ooda Room* 
pwrut. Hie other queen and seven patron 


( concubines ) mounted the pyre ; and as 
soon as the tidings reached J odhpoor, the 
Chundravati queen, taking a turban of her 
late lord, ascended the pile at Mundore. 
The race was in despair at the loss 

of the support of their faith. The bells of 
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the temple were mate ; the sanred shell no 
longer sounded at sun-rise ; the Brahmins 
vitiated their doctrines and learned the 
Mooslem creed.” 

The queen was delivered of a boy, who 
received the name of Ajit. As soon as she 
was able to travel, the Rahtore contingent, 
with their infant prinoe, bis mother, the 
daughters, and establishment of their late 
sovereign, prepared to return to their native 
land. But the unrelenting tyrant, carrying 
his vengeance towards Jeswunt even beyond 
the grave, as soon they reached Delhi, 
commanded that the infant should be 
surrendered to his custody. “ Arung offer- 
ed to divide Maroo amongst them if they 
would surrender their prince ; hut they 
replied, 'Our country is with our sinews, 
and these can defend both it and our lord.' 
with eyes red with rage, they left the Aum- 
hhaa. Their abode was surrounded by the 
host of the Shah. Iu a basket of sweet- 
meats they sent away the young prinoe, 
and prepared to defend their honour, they 
made oblations to gods, took a double 
portion of opium, and mounted their steeds. 
Then spoke Rinchor, and Govind the son 
of Jodo, and Chundurbhan the Darawut, 
and the son of Raghoo. on whose shoulders 
the sword had been married at Oojeiu, with 
the fearless Bharmul the Oodawut, and the 
Soojawut, Raglioonath. ‘Lot us swim,' 
they exclaimed, ‘in the ocean of fight. Let 
us root up these Asuras, and.be carried by 


the Apsaras to the mansions of the tun.' 
As thus each spoke, Soojah the herd took 
the word ‘ for a day like this,’ said he, 'you 
enjoy your fiefs (puttai), to give in your 
lord’s cause your bodies to the sword, and 
in one mess to gain twarga ( heaven ). As 
for me, who enjoyed his friendship and hia 
gifts, this day will 1 moke his salt res- 
plendent. My father's fame will I uphold, 
and lead the death iu this day’s fight, that 
future bards may hymn my praise.' Then 
spoke Doorga, eon of Asgoh : ' the teeth of 
the Yavana are whetted, but by tbe light- 
ning emitted from our swords, Delhi shall 
witness our deeds ; and the flame of our 
anger shall consume the troops of the Shah.’ 
As thus the chiefs communed, and the troops 
of the king approached, the Baj-loca(l ) of 
their late lord was sent to inhabit etoerga. 
Lance in hand, with faces resembling 
Yama(2), the Rahtores rushed upon the foe. 
Then the music of Bwords and shields com- 
menced. Wave fallowed wave in the field 
of blood. 8ankara(3) completed his chaplet 
in the battle fought by the children of 
Doohur in the streets of Delhi. Rutna 
contended with nine thousand of the foe; 
but hia sword failed, and as he fell, Rem- 
bha(4) carried him away. Dilloh the Dara- 
wut made a gift of hie life(5) ; tbe salt of 
his lord he mixed with the water of the 
field (6). Chundurbhan was conveyed by 
tbe Apsaras to Chandrapur(7). Tbe Bh&tti 
was cut to piece-meal and lay on the field 


(1) A delicate node of naming the female part of Jeswunt’s family j the ‘royal abodtf 
included his young daughters, sent to inhftbit he&Ten ( swarga ), 

°f the shell,’ an opithet of Siva, as the god of war; his war-trump being 
a »hell yankft); his chaplet (mala), which the Rahtore bard says was incomplete until 
this fight, being of human skulls. 

(4) Queen of the Apsaras, or celestial nymphs, 

(5) Pope makes Sarpedon say : 

The life that others pay, let us bestow 

. ... -And give to fame what we to nature owe. 

(6) i. e. blood. 

(7) The city of Ih * moon.' 
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beside tbe s^n of Sonftan. The falthfal 
Oodawut appeared like the crimson lotos ; 
hs journeyed to Bwarga to visit Jeswunt. 
Sandoh the bard, with & sword in either 
hand, was in the frost of tbe battle, and 
gained the mansion Of the moon(l). Beery 
tribe and every dun performed its duty in 
this day’s pilgrimage to tbe stream of the 
sword, in which Doorgadas ground tbe foe 
and saved his honour (2). 

When these brave men saw that nothing 
short of the surrender of all that was dear 
to a Rajpoot was intended by the fiend-like 
spirit of the king, their first thought was the 
preservation of their prince ; the next to 
secure their own honour end that of their 
late master. The means by which they 
accomplished this were terrific. The females 
of the deceased, together with their own 
wives and daughters, were placed in an 
apartment filled with gunpowder, and the 
torch applied— all was soon over \ This 
sacrifice accomplished, their sole thought 
was to secure a niche in th it immnrtal 
temple, which the R ijpont bard, as well 
as the great minstrel of the west, peoples 
with “youths who died, to be by poets 
snng.“ Por this, the Rajpoot’s anxiety 
has iu all ages been so great, as often to 
defeat even the purpose of revenge, his 
object being to die gloriously lather than 
to inflict death ; assured that his name 
would never perish ; bat, preserved in 
“immortal rhyme’' by the bard, would 
serve as tiie incentive to eimilar deeds. 
Accordingly, "the bittle fought by the Bons 
of Doohurea (3) in tbe streets of D llii,” is 


one of the many themes of everlasting 
•ulogy to the Rahtores : and the seven th 
of Sravan, 8 1736 ( the second month of the 
Monsoon of A. D. 1030 ), is a sacred day in 
the calendar of Maroo. 

In the midat of this furious contest, the 
infant priuce was saved. To avoid suspi* 
cion the heir of Maroo, concealed in a 
basket of sweetmeats, was entrusted to a 
Mooslem, who religioualv executed his trust 
and oonveyed him to the appointed spot, 
where he was joined by the gallant Donr- 
gadns with tbe survivors who had cut their 
way through nil opposition, and who were 
doomed often to bleed for the prince 
thus miraculously preserved. It is 
pleasing to find that, if to “ the leader of 
the faithful, ’’ the bigoted Arungssebe, they 
owed so much misery, to one ( and he of 
humble life ), of the same faith, they owed 
the preservation of their line. The preser- 
ver of Ajit lived to witness his manhood 
and the redemption of his birthright, and 
to find that princes are not always un- 
grateful ; for he was distinguished at court, 
was never addressed but as Kalca, or uncle, 
by the prince ; and to the honour of his suc- 
cessors be it told, the lands then settled 
upon him are still enjoyed by his descen- 
dants. 

With the sole surviving seion of Jes- 
wunt, the faithful Doorga and a few chosen 
friends repaired to the isolated rook of 
A boo, and placed him in a monastery of 
recluses. There the heir of Miroo was 
reared in entire ignorance of his birth. 
Still rumours prevailed, that a son of 


(1) The lunar abode seems that allotted for all bards, who never mention Dhanu - 
loca, or the 'mansion of the Miu,’ as a place of reward for them. Doubtless they could 
assign a reason for such a distinction. 

(2) This is but a short transcript of the pootio account of this battle, in which the 
deeds, name, and tribe of every warrior who foil, are related. 1 ho heroes of Thermopylee 
had not a more brilliant theme for the bard. 

(3) Here is another instance of the ancient patronymic being brought in by the 
bards, and it is thus they preserve the name 4 and deg \$n{ the worthies of post days, ltuo 
Doohur was one of the earliest Rah tore kings of the Marwar. 
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Jeswunt lived ; that Doorga and a few 
associates were hi* guardians ; and this Was 
enough for the loyal Rajpoot, who, confid- 
ing in the chieftain of Droonara, allowed the 
mere name of ‘ Dhunni ’ ( lord to be bis 
rallying word in the defence of his tights. 
These were soon threatened by a host of 
enemies, amongst whom were the Eendos, 
the ancient sovereigns of Maroo, who saw 
an opening for the redemption of their 
birth-right, and for a short time displayed 
the flag of tlie Puriitarg on the walls of 
Mundore. While the Eendos were rejoicing 
at the recovery of their ancient capital, 
en ieared to them by tradition, an attempt 
was made by Ratna, the son of Umra Sing 
( whose tragical death has been related ), to 
obtai n the seat of power, Jodhpoor. Tills 
attempt, instigated by the king, proved futile ; 
and the clans, faithful to the memory of Jes- 
wunt and the name of Ajit, soon expelled 
the Eendos from Mnndore, and drove tbo 
son of Umra to liis castle of Nagoro. It 
was then that Arungzebe, in person, led his 
army into Maroo ; the capital was invested; 


it fell and was pillaged, and all the great 
towns in the plains, of Mairtea, Deedwana, 
and Rohit, shared a similar fate. The 
emblems of religion were trampled under 
foot, the temples thrown down, mosques 
Were erected on (heir eite, and nothing 
short of the compulsory conversion to the 
tenets of Islam of every Rajpoot in Mar- 
war, would satisfy his revenge. The conse- 
quences of this fanatical and impolitic 
conduct recoiled not only upon the emperor 
but his whole race, for it roused an op- 
position to this iron yoke, which ultimately 
broke it in pieces. The emperor promulga- 
ted that famous edict, the Jezeya, against 
the whole Hindu race, which cemented into 
one compact union all who cherished either 
patriotism or religion. It was at this period 
of time, when the Rahtores and Beesodias 
united against the tyrant : that Rana Raj 
Sing indited that celebrated epistle, which 
is given in a preceding part of this work. 

“ Seventy thousand men, ” says the 
bard, (1) “ under Ty her Khun, were com- 
manded to destroy the Rajpoots, and Arung 


(1) It may be well to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of Rajpootana 
narrates such events, and to give them in his own language ralher than in an epitome, 
by which not only the puh of the original would bo lost, but the events themselves 
deprived of half their interest. The character of historic fidelity will thus be preserved 
from suspicion, which could scarcely be withheld if the narrative were exhibited in any 
but its native garb. This will also Berve to sustain the Annals of Marwar, formed from a 
combination of such materials, and dispose the reader to acknowledge the impossibility 
of reducing such animated chronicles to the severe style of history. Bat more than 
all, it is with the design to prove whit in the prefaoe of this work, the reader was com- 
pelled to take on credit ; that the Rajpoot kingdoms were in no ages without such 
chronicles; aud if we may not compare them with Froissart, or with Monstrelet, they 
may be allowed to compete with the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and they certainly surpass 
those of Ulster. But we have stronger motives thau even legitimate curiosity, in allowing 
tire hard to tell his own tale of the thirty years’ war of Rajpootana ; the desire which has 
animated this task from its commencement, to give a correct idea of the importance of 
these events, and to hold them up as a beacon to the present governors of these brave 
men. How well that elegant historian, Orme, appreciates their importance, as bearing on 
our own conduct in power, the reader will perceive by reference to his Fragments where 
he ssaa, "there are no staets or powers no tire continent of India, with whom our nation 
has either connection or concern, which do not owe the origin of their present condition 
to the reign of Arungzebe, or its influence on the reigns of his successor.” It behoves 
us, therefore, to make ourselves acquasnted with the causes, as well os the characters 
of these who oucasionod the downfall of our predecessors in the sovereignty of India. 
With this object in view, the bard shall tell hes talc from the birth of Ajit, in S. 1736, 
to 1767, when he had vanquished «ll opposition to Arungzebe, and regained the throne of 
Maroo. 
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foil Wed ib person to Ajmeer. The Mairtea 
dan assembled, and advanced to Pooshkur 
to oppoee him. The battle was in front Of 
the temple of Varsba, where the swords of 
the M&irleas, always first in the fight, 
played the game of destruction on the heads 
of the Asnras. Here the Mairteas were all 
slain on the 11th Bhadoon, 8. 1786. 

“ Tyber continued to advance. The 
inhabitants of Moordbur fled to the moun- 
tains. At Goorah the brothers Boopa and 
Xoomb took post with their dau to oppose 
him ; but they fell with twenty-five of 
their brethern. Ae the cloud ponrs water 
upon the earth, so did Arung pour his 
barbariaos ovsr the land. He remained 
but five days at Ajidoorg ( Ajmeer ), and 
marched against Cheetore. It fell 1 it appear- 
ed as if the heavens had fallen. Ajit was 
protected by the Rana and the Rahtores, led 
the van in the host of the Seesodias. 
Seeing the strength of the Yavana, 
they shat np the young prince, like a 
flame confined in a vessel. Delbi-pat ( the 
king of Delhi ) came to Doberri (1), at 
whose pass he was opposed by Kootnbo, 
Oognrstn, and Oodoh, all Rahtores. While 
Aruagzebe attacked Oodipoor, Azim was 
left at Cheetore. Then the kiug learned 
that Doorgodas had invaded Jhalore ; he 
abandoned his conquest and returned to Aj- 
ueer, sending Vtokurea Khan to aid Beharri 
at Jhalore ; but Dorga had raised con- 
tributions ( dutd '■), and passed to Jodhpoor : 
alike forced to contribute ; for the son of 
Indur Sing, on the part of the king now 


commanded in Trienta ( Triple-peaked 
mount ). Arung Shah measured the 
heavens j he determined to have hut one 
faith in the land. Prince Akber was sent 
to join Tybsr Khan, Rapine and con- 
flagration spread over the land. The ©oun- 
| try became a waste; fear stalked trium- 
phant Providence bad willed this affliction. 
The Endos were pnt in possession of Jod* 
poor ; but were encountered at Kaitapur 
and pnt to the sword by the Champawnts. 
Once more they lost the title of raos of Moor- 
durdes, and thus the king's intentions of 
bestowing sovereignty on the Pnrihars wen 
frustrated on the 13th day of Jeit, S. 1736. 

* The Aravalli gave shelter to the Bah- 
tores. From its fastnesses they issued, and 
mowed down entire harvests of the Mooslem, 
piling them in kullae. fS) Arung had no 
repose. Jhalore was invaded by one body, 
Sewanoh by another of the faithful ohief of 
Ajit, whose an (3) daily increased, while 
Alung’s was seldom invoked. The king 
gave np the war against the Rana to send 
all his troops into Maroo ; but the Rana, 
who provoked tbs rage of Arung from 
granting refuge to Ajit, sent bis troops 
under his own son, Bheem, who joined the 
Rahtores, led by Indurbhan and Doorga- 
das in Godwar. Prince Akber and Tyber 
Khan udvanoed upon them, and a battle 
took place at Nadolo. The Ssesodia had 
the right. The combat was long and 
bloody- Prince Bheem fell at the head of 
the Mewarees ; he was a noble bulwark to' 
the Rahtores. (4) Indurbhan was slain 


(1) The Cenotaph of these warriors still marks the spot where they fell, on the right 
on entering the portals. 

(2) The heaps of grain thrashed in the open field, preparatory to being divided and 
housed are termed tulUe, 

(3) Oath of allegiance. 

(4) The Sfewar chronicle claims a victory for the combined Rajpoot army, and 
relates a singular stratagem by which they gamed it ; but either 1 have overlooked it, 
or the Raj rilat does not specify that Prince Bheer^-Jja of the heroio Sana Rai, fell 
on this day so glorious in the annals of both states. 
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withJaat the Oodawut, performing noble 
deed* ; and Boning Doorga did wooden on 
that day, the Uth Aaoj, S. 1737,” ( the 
winter of A. D. 1681 ). 

The gailaat bearing of the Rajpoots in 
this unequal combat, their desperate 
devotion to their country and prinoe touched 
the sold of prince Akber, who bad the 
magnanimity to commiserate the suffer- 
ings he was compelled to iofliet, and to 
question the policy of his father towards 
these gallant vassalf. Ambition came to 
the aid of compassion for the suffering of 
the Ralitores, and the persecution of the 
minor son of Jeswunt. He opened his 
mind to Tyber Khan, and exposed the 
disgrace of bearing arms in so unholy a 
warfare and in severing from the crown 
euch devoted and brave vassals as the Rah- 
tores. Tyber was gained over, and an 
embassy sent to Doorgadas offering peace, 
and expressing a wish for a conference. 
Doorga convened the chiefs, and disclosed 
to overture ; but some suspected treachery 
in the prince, others, selfish views on the 
part of Doorga. To prevent the in- 
jurious operation of such suspicions, Doorga 
observed, that if assent were not given to 
the meeting, it would be attribu ted to 
the base motive of fear. ‘‘Let us proceed 
in a body,*’ said he, “ to this conference j 
who ever heard of a cloud being caught?” 
They met ; mutual views were developed ; 
a treaty was concluded, and the meeting 
ended by Akber waviug the umbrella of 
regality over his head. He coined in his own 
name ; he established hie own weights and 
measures. The poisoned intelligence was 
poured into Arung'a ear at Ajmeer ; his aonl 
was troubled ; he had no rest ; he plucked 
his.beard in grief when he heard that Doorga 
and Akber had united. Every Rahtoro in 
the laud flocked to Akber’s standard. The 


house of Delhi was divided, and Oovind (1) 
again supported the Hindu faith. 

The dethronement of the tyrant appear- 
ed inevitable. The scourge of the Rajpoots 
was in their Power, for he was almost alone 
and without the hope of succour. Rut his 
energies never forsook him ; he knew the 
character of his foes, and that on an emer- 
gency his grand auxiliary, stratagem, was 
equal to as army. As there is some varia- 
tion both in the Moghul historian's account 
of this momentous transaction, annals 
of Mewar and Marwur, we present the letter 
verbatim from the chronicle. 

Akber, with multitudes of Rajpoots, 
advanced upon Ajmeer. But while Arung 
prepared for the storm, the prince gave 
himself up to the women and the song, 
placing every thing in hands of Tyber 
Khan. We arc the salves of fate ; puppets 
that dance as it pulls the strings. Tyber 
allowed himself to dream of treason ; it was 
whispered in his ear that if he could deliver 
Akber to his father, high rewards would 
follow. At night he wont privily to Arung- 
zebe, and thenoe wrote to the Rahtores : I, 
was the bond of union betwixt you and 
Akber but the dam whioh separated the 
waters baB broken down. Father end sou 
again are one. Consider the pledges, given 
aud received, as restored, and depart for 
your own lands. Having sealed this with 
his signet, and dispatched a messenger to 
the Rahtores, he appeared before Arung- 
zebe to receive the fruit of his service. 
But his treason met its reward, and before 
he could say, the imperial orders were 
obeyed, a blow of the mace from the hand qf 
the monarch sent hi* eowl to hell. At 
miduight the Dervesb messenger reached 
the Rah tore camp ; be put the letter iuto 
their hand, which stated father and son 
were united ; and added from himself thut 


(1) Crishna. 
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Tyber Khan was slain. All was oonfaaion, 
the Bah to res saddled and mounted, and 
mored a cots from Akber’s camp. The 
panic spread to his troops, who fled like the 
dried leaves of the sugar-cane when carried 
up in a whirl-wind, while the prince was 
attending to the song and the wiles of the 
wanton." 

This narrative exemplifies most srtongly 
the hasty umeflecting character of the 
Rajpoot, who always acts from the impulse 
of the moment. They did not even send to 
Akber’e camp, although close to their own, 
to inquire the truth or falsehood of the 
report, bnt saddled and did not halt until 
they were twenty miles asunder. It is true, 
that in these times of peril, they did not 
know iu whom to confide ; and being head- 
ed by one of tbeir own body, they could not 
tell how far he might be implicated in the 
treachery. 

The next day they were undeceived by 
the junction of the prince, who, when made 
acquainted with the departure of his allies, 
and the treason and death of Tyber Khan, 
could scarcely collect a thousand men to 
abide by hia fortunes. With these he fol- 
lowed his panic-struck allies, and threw 
himself and hia family upon their hospitality 
and protection : — an appeal never be made 
in vain to the Rajpoot. The poetic account, by 
the bard Kuruidhan, of the reception of the 
prince by the chivalry of Matoo, is rematk- 
ably minute and spirited the warriors 
and senators enter into a solemn debate as 
to the conduct to be pursued to ihe prince 
now claiming sima ( sanctuary ), when the 
bard takes occasion to relate the pedigiee 
and renown of the chiefs of every clan. 
Each chief delivers his sentiments in a 
speech full of information respecting their 
national customs and manneis. It also 
displays a good picture of “ the power of 
the swans, and the necessity of feeding them 
with pearls,” to enable them to sing with 


advantage. The aouncil breaks up with the 
declaration of its determination to protect 
Akber at all hazards, and Jaita, the brother 
of the head of the Cbainpawats, is nomi- 
nated to the charge of protector of Akber's 
family. The gallaDt Doorga, the Ulysses 
of the Rnhtores, is tbs manager of this 
dramatic convention, the details of which am 
wound up with an eulogy, in true oriental 
hyperbole, in the Doric accents of Muroo 

“ Eh ! Mata pool eta jin 
Jessa Doorga-das 
Band Mo< rdra ralc/ieo 
Bin thamba alohas." 

"Oh mother I produce such sons as Door- 
ga-das, who first supported the dam of 
Moordra, and then propped the heavens. 

This model of a Rajpoot, as wise as he 
was brave, wus the saviour of Mb country. 
To his suggestion it owed the pi enervation 
of its prince, and to a series of heroic deeds, 
his subsequent, and more difficult salvation. 
Many anecdotes are extant recording the 
dread Amngzebo had of tliis leader of the 
Bahtores, one of which is arousing. The 
tyrant had commanded pictures to be 
drawn of two of tlic most mortal foes to his 
repose, Sivaji and Doorga : “Seva was 
drawn seated on a couch ; D«orga in liis ordi- 
nary position, on horseback, toasting 
Ihatclies, or harleycakes with tho point of 
his lance, on a fire of maize- stalks. Arung- 
zebe, at the first glance, exclaimed, ‘I may 
entiap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this 
dog is born to be my bane." 

Doorga at the head of his bands, to- 
gether with young Akber, moved towards 
the western extremity of the state, in hopes 
that they might lead the emperor in pursuit 
amongst the sand-hills of the Dooni ; but 
tbo wily monarch tried other arts, and 
firta att<r . t jed to corrupt Doorga. He sent 
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him eight thousand gold mohurs (1), which 
the Rajpoot instantly applied to the neces- 
sities of Akber, who was deeply affected at 
this proof of devotion, and distributed a 
portion of it amongst Doorga’s retainers. 
Arungsebe, seeing the futility of this plan, 
sent a force in pursuit of his son, who, 
knowing he had no hope of mercy if he fell 
into his father’s hands, was anxious to place 
distance between them. Doorga pledged 
himself for his safety, and relinquished all 
to ensure it. Making over the guardianship 
of young Ajit to his elder brother, Soning, 
and placing himself at the head of one 
thousand chosen men, he turned towards 
the south. The bard enumerates the names 
and families of all the chieftains of note who 
formed the body-gurad of prince Akber in 
this desperate undertaking. The Champa- 
wuts were the most numerous, but he 
specifies several of the home clans, as the 
Joda and Mairtea, and amongst tbe foreign 
Rajpoots, the Jadoon, Chohan, Bhatti, 
Deorah, Sonigurra and Mangulea. 

“ The king followed their retreat : liis 
troops surrounded the Rahtores ; but 
Doorga with one thousand chosen men left 
the north on their backs, and with the 
speed of the winged quitted the camp. 
Arung continued the pursuit to Jhaiore, 
when he found ha had led on a wrong 
scent j and Doorga, with the prince, 
keeping Gnzerat on Iris right, and Ciiup- 
pun on liis left, bad made good bis 
retreat to tbe Nerbudda. Rage so far got 
the better of his leligion, that he threw the 
Koran at the hand of the Almighty. In 


wrath, he commanded Alim to exterminate 
tbe Rahtores, but to have Oodipeor on one 
side, (2) and every other design, and first as- 
oure his brother. The deeds of Osmunds (3) 
removed the troubles of Mewar as the wind 
disperses the clouds which shade tbe bright- 
ness of the moon. In ten days after Azim 
marched, the emperor himself moved, leav- 
ing bis garrison in Jodhpoor and Ajmeer. 
Doorga’s name was the charm which made 
the hosts of locusts quit their ground (4). 
Doorga was the sea-serpent ; Akber the 
mountain with which they churned the ocean 
Arung, and made him yield the fourteen 
gems one of which our religion regained, 
which is Lacsbimi, and our faith, which 
is Dhunmmtari the sage. 

In fidelity who excelled tbe Kheecbees 
Sec Sing and M"kund, who never left the 
person of Ajit, when bis infancy was con- 
cealed in the mountains of Arbood t to 
them alone, aud the faithful Sonigurra, did 
Doorga confide the secret of his retreat 
The vrbbsIs of the Nine Cattles of Maroo 
knew that he was concealed ; but where or 
in wliOBe custody all were ignorant. Some 
thought he was at Jessnlmeer ; others at 
Beekumpur ; others at Sirobi. The eight 
divisions nobly supported the days of their 
exile ; their sinews sustained the land of 
Mordhur. Baos, Bnjas and Ranas applauded 
their deeds, for all were alike enveloped in 
the net of destruction. In a'l the nine thou- 
sand [ towns] ofMordlmr, and the ten thou- 
sand of Mewar (5), inhabitants there were 
none. Enayet Kh in was left with ten thou- 
sand men to preserve Jodltpoor; but tbe 


(1) The Mewar_chroniole says forty thousand. 

(2) That is, dropped all schemes against it at that moment. 

(3) The Camdhuj ; epithet of the Rahtores. 

(4) Charms and incantations, with music, are had recourse to, in order to cause the 

flight of these destructive insects from the fields they light on. , 

(5) The number of towns and villages formerly constituting the agrondissement of 
each etute. 
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Qkamprwnt is the Boomer of Maroo, and 
without bar was Doorga’a brother. Boning. 
With Kbemkurn, the Kuruote, and Subbuj 
tsba Joda, Beejmal the Mahacha, Jaitmal 
Socjeto, Kesori Kurnote, and tlie Joda 
bretkern Seodan and Bheem, and many 
more eolieeted their elans and kin, and as 
soon as they heard that the king was with- 
in fear cose of Ajmeer, they blookaded the 
Khan in the eity of Joda; but twenty 
thousand Moguls came to the rescue 
Another dreadful conflict ensued at the 
gates of Jodhpoor, in whieh the Jadoon 
Keeore, who led the battle, and many other 
chiefs were shin, yet not without many 
hundreds of the toe ; the 9th Asar, S. 1737. 

“Boning carried the swords and the 
flams into every quarter. Arung could 
neither advanoe nor retreat. He was like 
the serpent seising the musk-rat, which, 
if liberated, caused blindness ; but if swal- 
lowed, was like poison. Hurant and Kana 
Sing took the read to Sojut. They sur- 
rounded and droved away the cattle, which 


brought the Asoors to the rescue. A 
dreadful strife ensued • the chief of tlie 
Asoors was slain, but the brothers anrj all 
their kin bedewed the land with their blood. 
This, the saw* of Sojut, was when 1737 
ended and 1738 commenced, when the sword 
and the pestilence ( murri ) (1) united to 
clear the laud. 

“ Boning was the Roodra of the field ; 
Agra and Delhi trembled at his .deeds ; he 
looked on Aruug as tho waning moon. Tite 
king sent an embassy to Boning ; it was 
peuce he desired. He offered the tnunsub 
of Bath Jfazari tor Ajit, and what dignities 
he might demand for hie brethren — the 
restoration of Ajmeer, and to make Boning 
its governor. To the engagement was 
added, * the punja is affixed in ratification of 
this treaty, witnessed by god Almighty.’ (2) 
The Dewan, Assud Khun, was the negocia- 
tor, and the Arcmdi, (3) who whs with 
him, solcmmly swore to its maintenance. 
The treaty concluded, the king, whose 
thoughts could not be diverted from Akber, 


(1) Murri , or death personified, is the name For that fearful scourge the spasmodic 
rhohra morbus, which has caused the loss of so many lives for the last thirteen years 
throughout India. It appears to have visited India often, of which we have given a 
frightful record in tho Annals of Mewar in the reign of Sana Raj Sing, in S. 1717 or 
A.D. 1661. (twenty years prior to the period we tieat of), and Orme describes it as 
raging in the Dekhan in A D. 1C8A. They had likewise a visitation of it within the 
memory of many individuals now living. 

Regarding the nature of this disease, whether epidemio, or contagious, and 
its enre, we are ns ignorant now as the Grst day of our experience. There have been 
hundreds of conflicting opinions and hypotheses, but none satisfactory. In India, nine 
medical men out of ten, as well as those non-professional, deny its being contagious. 
At Oodipoor, the Sana's only son, hermetically sealed in the palace against contract, 
was the first seized with the disorder : a pretty strong proof that it was from atmospberio 
communication . He was also the last men in his father’s dominions likely, from pre- 
disposition, to be attacked, being one of the most athletic and prudent of his subjects. 
I sow him through the disorder. We were afraid to administer remedies to the last heir 
Of Bappa Rawnl, but I hinted to Amurji, who was both bard and doctor, that strong doses 
of musk (12 grs. each ) might be bonefioial. These he had, and I prevented his having oold 
water to drink : and also checking the insensible perspiration by throwing off the head- 
clothes. Nothing but his robust frame and youth oiade him resist this tremendous assailant, 

W ®® e J 7 °1- for an explanation of the punja — and the treaty which preceded 
this, made by Rana Baj Sing, the fourth article of which stipulates for term, to the miucr 
■on of Jeswunt. 

. W 1 know not what officer is meant by Aremdi. sent to swear to the good faith 

af the bins * o — 
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departed tor the Dekhan. Asod Khan m 
left at Ajmeer, and Soning at Utiirta. Bat 
Boning wag a thorn in the side of Arungzebe; 
he bribed the Brahmins, who threw pepper 
into the homa ( burnt sacrifice ) and secure 
for Soning a pi toe in Sooraj Mandala ( the 
mansion of the sun ). The day following 
the treaty, by the incantation of Arung, Son- 
ing was no more. (1) Asoj the 6th, S 1738. 

Aend sent the news to the king. This 
terror being removed, the king withdrew 
hie purya from his treaty, and in joy depart- 
ed for the Dekb&n. The death of Soning 
ahed gloom and grief over the land. Then 
Mofeund Sing Mairtea, son of Kulian, 
abandoned hie munrub and joined his 
conn try 'a cause. A desperate encounter 
soon followed with the troops of Asud 
Khan near Mairta, in which Ajit, the eon 
of Beetnldae, who led the fight, was slain, 
with many of each clan, which gave joy to 
the Asoors, but grief to the faithiul Rajpoot; 
on the second day of the bright half of the 
moon of Kartik, S. 1738. 

Prince Azim was left with Asad Khan ; 
Enayet at Jodhpoor ; and their garrisons 
were scattered over the land, as their tombs 
( ghor ) every-where attest. The lord of 
Chunipawut, Siraboo Koompawut, now Jed 
the Rahtores with Ooduug Sing Bukshee, 
and Tejsi, the young eon of Doorga, the 
bracelet on tie arm of Makadeva, with 
Futteh Sing and Ram Sing, just return 
from placing Akber safety in the Dekhan, 
and many other valiant Rahtores. (2) They 
spread over the country even to Mewar, 
sacked Poor-Maudil, and slew the governor 
Kasim Khan.” 


though they kept the king's troops in per- 
petual alarm and lost them myriad* of sues, 
thinned the ranks of the defenders of Maroo, 
who again took refuge in As AravalL From 
hence, watohing every opportunity, they 
darted on their prey. On one occasion, they 
fell upon the garrison of Jytarnn, which 
they routed and expelled, or as the chronicle 
quaintly eaye, “ with the year 1739 they 
also fled. 1 * At the same time, the poet of 
Sojut was carried hy Beejo Champawut, 
while the Jodswuts under Bam Sing, kept 
their fees in play to the northward, and led 
by Oodi-bhan, attacked the Mirza Noor AIR 
at Cheraie : “ the contest lasted for three 
hours ; the dead bodies of the Yavana lay 
In heaps ia the Akhara ; who even abandon'* 
ed their Nakirraa." 

“ After the affair of Jyturun, when 
Oodi Sing Chapawnt, and Makhim Sing 
Mairtea were the leaden, they made a push 
for Guserat, and had penetrated to Kheir- 
! aloo, when they were attacked, panned, 
and surrounded in the hills at Raiopur, by 
Syed Mohammed, the Hakim of Guzerat AU 
night they stood to their arms. In the 
morning the sword rained and filled the can 
of the Apsaias. Kurrum and Kesuri were 
slain, with Gokuidas Bhatti, with all their 
civil offioers, and JBam Smg himself renoun- 
ced life on this day .(3) Bnt’the Asoors palled 
up the reins, having lost many men. Palli 
was also attacked in the month of Bhadoan 
this year 1739 ; then the gams of destrne* 
tiou was played with Noor Alii, three 
hundred Rahtores against five hundred of 
tl>e king’s troops, which were routed, losing 
their leaders, Ufzul Kban, after a desper- 
ate struggle. 


These desnltory and bloody affrays, I 

(1) His death was said to be effected by incantations, most probably poison. 

(2) Many were enumerated by ths bardic chronicler, who would deem it sacrilege to 
omit a single name in the page of fame. 

(8) He was one of the gallant chiefs who, with Doorga, conveyed prince Akber to the 
sanctuary with the Mahrattas. 
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Bulla waa tlie Haro who drove the Yevan 
from this post. Oodya attacked the Sidi at 
Sojot. Jytarun was again reinforced. In 
Byaak, Mokhini Sing Mairtea attucked tbe 
royal poet at Mairta, slew Syed Ali, and 
drove oat tbe king’s troops." 

' The year 1739 was one of tbe perpatnal 
conflict, of captures and recaptures, in which 
many parties of twenty and thirty on each 
side fell. They afford nnmeroas examples 
of heroic patriotism, in which Rahtore blood 
was lavishly shed ; bnt while to them each 
warrior was a loss not to be replaced, the 
despot continued to feed the war with fresh 
troops. Tlie Bhattis of Jessulmeer oame 
forward this year, aud nobly shed their blood 
in seconding the efforts of tbe Bahtores in 
this patriotic warfare. 

“ In 8. 1740, Azim and Asud Khun join- 
ed the emperor in the Dekhan, and Enayet 
Khan waa left in command at Ajmeer — 
being enjoined not to relnx the war in Mar- 
war, even with the setting in of the rains. 
Mairwarra afforded a place of rendezvous 
for the Rahtores, 'and security for their 
families. Here eleven thousand of best 
troops of Enayet invaded the hills to attack 
the united Jodas and ChRmpawuts, who 
retaliated on Palli, Sojut, and Godwar. The 
ancient Mundore, which was occupied by a 
garrison under Khwaja Saleh, was attacked 
by the Mandaicha Bhatti and driven out. 
At Bagrie, a desperate encounter took place 
in the month of Bysak, when Ram Sing 
and Samunt Sing, both Bhatti chiefs fell 
with two hundred of their vassals, slaying 
one thousaud of the Moghuls. The Kurnzn- 


sotes and Koompawute, under Anop Sing, 
scoured the banks of the Loom", and put to 
the sword the garrisons of Oostnrroh and 
Gangani. Mokhim, with his Mairteas, made 
a descent on his patiimoninl lands, and drew 
upnn him the whole force of its governor, 
Mohammed Alii. The Mairteas met him 
on their own native plains. The Yavan pro- 
posed a truce, and at the interview assas- 
sinated the head of the Mairteas, tidings 
of whose death rejoiced the Shah in the 
Dekhan. 

“ At the beginning of 1741, neither 
strife nor fear had abated. Soojan Sing led 
the Rahtores in tbe south, while Laklia 
Champawut and Keftnr Koompawut aided 
by the BhattU and Cholians, kept the gar- 
rison of Jodhpoor in alarm. When Soojan 
was slain, the bard was sent to Singram, 
who held a raunsub and lands from the 
king ; he was imploied to join his brethern; 
he obeyed, and all collected around 
Siogratn. (1) Sewaucha (2) was attacked, 
and with Bbalotra and Panchbadra were 
plundered ; while the blockaded garrisons 
were unable to aid. An hour before sunset, 
every gate of Maroo wsjs shut. The Asoors 
bad the strong-holds in their power ; but 
the plains resounded with the An (3) of 
Ajit. Oodi-bhan, with bis Jodawuts, ap- 
peared before Bhsdrajoon ; he as suited the 
foe and captured his guns and treasure- An 
attempt from Jodhpoor made to recapture 
the trophies, added to the triumph of the 
Joda. 

‘‘ Poordil Khan (4) held Sewanoh ; and 
Nahur Khan Mewatti, Kunari. To attack 


(1) We are not informed of what clan he was, or his rank, which must have been 
high. 

(2) The tract so called, of which Sewanoh is the capital. 

(3) Oath of allegiance. 

, (4) It is almost superfluous to remark, even to the more English reader, that when- 

ever he meet tlie title Khan , it iudioates a Mahomed a* “snd that of Sing (lion) a Rajpoot. 


r 
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&etn, the Cbampawnts oonvaned at Mokalsir. 
Their thirst Cor vengennoe redoubled all the 
tidings that Noor Alii hud abducted two 
young women of the tribe of Assani. Rutna 
led the Bail tores j they reached Kunari and 
engaged Poordil Khao, who was put to the 
sword with six hundred of his men. The 
Rah tores left one hundred in the field that 
day, the ninth of Clieyt. The Mirza (1) 
•to sooner heard of this defeat tliun he fled 
towards Thndn, with the Aslant damsels, 
gating an tie mangoes as they ripened, and 
having reached Koochal, lie enc.i mped. 
Suhul Sing, the son of Aiskurn, heard it; he 
took his opium, and though the Muza was 
surrounded by pillars, the dagger of Ais- 
fcuru’g son reached his heart ; but the 


Bhatti (2) was oat in pieces. The roads 
were now impassable ; the Thanat (3) of 
the Varans were reduoed to great straits. 

11 The year 1742 commenced with the 
slaughter of the king’s garrison at Sambhur 
by the Lakhawuts and Assawuts ; (4) while 
from Godwar the chiefs made incursions to 
the gates of Ajraeer. A battle took place 
at Mairtn, where the Ruhtores were defeat* 
ed and dispersed ; but in revenge Singram 
burned th*. suburbs of Jodhpour, and then 
came to Dboonara, where once more the 
clans assembled. They marched, invested 
Jhalore, when Beliorri, left without succour, 
was compelled to capitulate, and the gate of 
honour ( Dhcrmadscara ) was left open to 
him. And thus ended 1742. 


(1) Noor Alii. Mirza is a title only applied to a Mogul. 

(2) As a Bhatti revenged this disgrace, it is probable the Assani damsels, thus 
abducted by the Mirza, were of his own race. 

(3) Garrisons and military posts. 

(4) These are of tho most ancient vassalage of Maroo. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

The clan a petition to aee the young Roja.—Doorjun Sal of KotaTi joint the 
Rahtore cause. — They proceed to Aboo. — Are introduced to Jjit, who is 
conveyed to Aiwa, and makes a tour to all the chieftainships.— Consterna- 
tion of Arungzehe. — He sets up a pretender to Jodhpoor.- The Rahtores 
and Haras drive the Imperialists from Marwar,- They carry the war 
abroad.— Storm of poor Mandil . — The Hara prince slain. — Doorgadas 
returns from the Dekhan.— Defeats Sef Khan, governor of Ajmeer, who 
is disgraced by the king.— Sefi Khan attempts to circumvent Ajit by negotia- 
tion. — His failure and disgrace.— Rebellion in Mcwar.— The Rahtores 
fhpport the Rana — Amngzebe negotiates for the daughter of prince Akber 
left in Marwar. — Ajit again driven for refuge into the hills. — Affair at 
Beejipur . — Success of the Rahtores. — Arungzebe’s apprehension for Ms 
grand-daughter. — The Rana sends to coconut to Ajit, who proceeds to 
Oodipoor, and marries the Ran t’s niece. — Negotiations for peace reneiotd. 
— Terminate. — The surrender of the princess.— Jodhpoor restored. — Magna- 
nimity of Doorgadas. — Ajit takes possession.— Ajit again driven from his 
capital. — Afflictions of the Hindoo race. — A son born to Ajit, named Abhye 
Sing. — His horoscope. — Battle of Droonara. — The viceroy of Lahore 
passes through Marwar to Guzerat. — Death of Amngzebe. — Diffuses joy. 
—Ajit attacks Jodhpoor.— Capitulation. — Dispersion and massacre of the 
king’s troops. — Ajit resumes his dominions.— Azim, with the title of 
Bahadur Shah , mounts the throne .— Battle of Agra. — The king prepares to 
invade Marwar.— Arrives at Ajmeer. — Proceeds to Bai Bilarn. — Sends an 
embassy to Ajit , who repairs to the imperial camp .—Reception.— Treacher- 
ous conduct of the emperor. — Jodhpoor surprised — Ajit forced to accompany 
the emperor to the Dekhan.— Discontent of the Rajas. — They abandon the 
king, and join Rana Vmra at Oodipoor. — Triple alliance.— Ajit appears 
before Jodhpoor, which capitulates on honourable terms. — Ajit undertakes 
fa replace Raja Jey Sing on the gadi of Amber. — Battle of Sambhur, 
Ajit victorious. — Amber abandoned to Jey Sing. — Ajit attacks Bikaneer. 
— Redeems Nagore.— The Rajas threatened by the king.— Again unite. 
—The king repairs fa Ajmeer.— The Rajas join him. — Receive firmans 
for their dominions.— Ajit makes a pilgrimage to Curukhetra. — Reflec- 
tions on the thirty years' war waged by the Rahtores against the empire 
for independence.- Eulogium on Doorgadas. 

“ In the year 1743, the Champa wuts, Room- J sotee, and all the assembled elans of Maroo, 
pawuts, Oodawuts, Mail-teas, Jodas, Kurum- I becam. . ...patient to see their sovereign. 
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They aent for the Kheechie Mokund, and 
prayed that they might bat behold him ; but 
the faithful to bia trust replied. “He,(l) who 
ooufined him to me, is yet in the Dekhnn." 
— “ Without the sight of our Lord, bread 
and water have no flavour.” Mokund could 
not withstand their suit. The Hara prince 
Doorjun Sal, having come to their aid with 
one thousand horse from Kotah, (2) they 
repaired to the hill of Aboo, when on the 
last day of Cheyt 1743, they saw their 
prince. “ As the lotos expands at the sun- 
beam, so did the heart of each Rahtore at 
the eight of their infaut sovereign ; they 
drank his looks, even ns the papiya in the 
mouth Asoj sips drops of atnrita ( ambrosia ) 
from the Champa. (3) Theie were present, 
Oodi Sing, Beeji-Pal, Tej Sing, Mokund 
Sing, and N.ihnr, eon of Huree, all 
Cbampawuts, Raj Sing, Jnggut Sing, 
Samuii t Sing, of the Oodawnts ; — Ram Sing, 
Futteh Sing, and Kesuri, Koumpawute. 
There was also the Ooliur chief of pure 
descent, (4) besides the Kheechi Mokund, 
the Purahit, the Puiihar, and the Jain 
priest, Yati Gynn, Beejy ; In a fortunate 
hour, Ajit became known to the world. 
The Hara Rao first made hie salutation ; 
he was followed by all Marwar with offer- 
ings of gold, pearls, and horses. 

** Enayet conveyed the tidings to Arnng 
Shah ; the Asoor chief said to the king, 
‘ if without a head, so long they had comba- 
ted him, whit could now be expected ?’ he 
demanded reinforcements. 


“ In triumph they conveyed the young 
Raja to Ahwa, whose chief made the 
badkoo (0) with pearls, and presented him 
with horses ; here he was entertained, and 
here they prepared the teeha dour. Thence, 
taking Raepur, Biiara, and Baroonda in his 
way, and receiving the homage and nuzurs 
of their chiefs, he repaired to Asope, whore 
be was entertained by the head of the 
Koompawuts. From Asope he went to 
the Bhatti fief of Lowairoh ; thence to 
Real), the chief abode of the Mairteas ; 
thence to Eewusir, of the Eurumsotes. 
Each chief entertained their young lord, 
around whom all the clans gathered. 
Then he repaired to Ealoo, the abode of 
Pubhoo Rao Dhandul, (6) who came forth 
with all hie bands ; and at length he reach- 
ed Pokurn, where he was joined by 
Doogadas from the Dekhan, the iOtli of 
Bbndoon 1744. 

“ Euayet Khan was alarmed. Ho assem- 
bled a numerous array to quell this fresh 
tumult, but death pounced npon him. The 
king was afflicted thereat. He tried another 
stratagem, and set up a pretended son of 
Jeswunt styled Mohammed Shah, and offer- 
ed Ajit the munsub of five thousand to 
submit to bis authority. The pretender 
also died ns he set out for Jodhpoor, and 
Sujait Khali was made the governor of 
Marwar in the place of Enayet. Now the 
Rahtores and Haras united, having cleared 
Marco of their foes, attacked them in a 
foreign laud. The garrisons of Maldura 


(1) Meaning Doorgadas. 

(2) His principal objeet was to many the daughter of Sujaun Sing Cbampawut, the 
sister of the brave Mokund Sing, often mentioned in the chronicle. The Kotah prince 
dared not, according to every Rajpoot maxim of gallantry, refuse his aid on such occasion; 
but the natural bravery and high mind of Uoorjim Sal required no stimulus. 

(3) The Hiudu poot says the Papiya bird becomes intoxicated with the flowers. 

(4) A name now lost. 

(5) Waving a brass vesiel, filled with pearls, round his head. 

(6) Pablioo Rao Rahtore 4* immortalized by the aid of his lance on this occasion ; 
he was of the ancient ehivahy wJIaroo, and still held his allodial domain. 
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and Poor Mandil were pat to tbe sword, 
and ben tbe Bart prince was billed by a 
cannon shot, in leading tbe storm. Here 
they levied eight thousand mobure in 
contribution und returned to Marwar, while 
the civil officers and Parohits made collec- 
tions in his country} and thus pan Red 1744 . 

“The year 1746 commenced with pro- 
posals from Sujait Khan t» bold Marwar in 
farm ; he promised one-fourth of all transit 
duties if the Bahtores would respect fureigu 
commerce ; to thie they agreed. The son 
of Enayet left Jodhpoor for Delhi ; he had 
reached Bainwal, bat was overtaken by tbe 
Joda Hnrnat, who released him both of 
wivee and wealth. The Khan fled to the 
Gnchnahas for shelter, Snjah Beg, who left 
Ajmeer to release him, fared no better ; he 
was attacked, defeated, and plundered by 
Meknndas Champawut. 

“In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of 
Ajmeer : Doorga determined to attack him. 
The Hakim took post in the page which 
defends the road ; there Doorga assailed 
him, and made him fly to Ajmeer. The 
tidings reached the king ; he wrote to the 
Khan, if he discomfited Dooreadas, he would 
raise him over all the khans of the empire ; 
if he failed, he should send him bracelets, (1) 
and ordeT Sujait from Jodhpoor to supersede 
him. Sefi. before abandoning his trust, 
tried to retain his hononrs b) the circum- 
vention of Ajit. He addressed a letter to 
him, saying he held the imperial suuiiud 
for the restoration of his paternal domains, 
but that, as the king’s repiesentative. he 
must come and receive it. Ajit marched at 
the .head of twenty thousand Bahtores, 
Bending in advance Mokund Champawut to 
observe whether any treachery was contem- 
plated. The snore was discovered and 
reported to Ajit, as he arrived at the foot 


of the pass beyond tbe mountains. • Let us, 
however, have a sight of Ajidoorg as we 
are bo near,’ said the young prince, * and 
receive the compliments of the khan.' They 
moved on towards the city, aud Bell Khan 
had no alternative but to pay hie obeisance 
to Ajit. To enjoy his distress, one Baid, 
‘ let us lire the city.’ The Hakim sat trem- 
bling for its safety and his own ; he 
brought forth jewels and horses, which lie 
presented to Ajit. 

“ In 1743, the troubles ro-coinmenc-ed in 
Mewar. Prince Uinra rebelled against his 
father, Bans Jey Siug, and was joined by 
all his chiefs. The Kama fled to Qodwar, 
and at Generali collected a force, which 
Uinra prepared to attack. The Buna deman- 
ded sucuour of tbe Bahtores, aud all tbe 
M&irteus hastened to relieve him ; aud soon 
after Ajit sent Doorgadas and Bugwau, 
with ltmmull Joda, and, the eight ranks of 
Bahtores’ to espouse tbe father’s cauBO. 
But the Chondawuts and Suktawuts, the 
Jhalas and Chohans ; rather than admit 
foreign interference in their quarrel, 
thought it better to effect a reconciilialion 
between father and son ; and thus Baua was 
indebted to Marwar for the support of his 
throne. 

“ The year 1749 passed in negotiation to 
ohtaiu the daughter of prince Akber, left in 
charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour 
Aiungzebe was alarmed, as Ajit was reach- 
ing manhood ; Narnyud.is Koolmhi was the 
medium of negotiation, aud Sefi Khan 
caused till hostilities to cease while it 
lasted. 

“ In 1760, the Mooslem governors of 
Jodhpoor, Jlialore, and Sewanoh, combined 
their forces against Ajit, who was again 
compelled to retreat to tbe mountains. 
Akho, tbe Balia, reoeived their attack, hut 


(I) A mark of contempt. 
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wat defeated in the month of Magh. 
Another combat wat hastened by the wlnton 
slaughter of a stndk, (1) when the Hakim 
of Cliank, with all hie train were made 
prisoners at Mokulsir by the Champawut 
Mokundas. 

‘‘ To such straits were the Mooslerna put 
in 1761, that many districts paid ehovth, 
others tribute, and many tired of this 
incessant warfare, and unable to conquer 
their bread, took service with the Rahtoree. 
This year, Kasim Khan and Lushkur Khan 
marched against Ajit, who took post at 
Beejipur. Doorgu’s son led the onset, and 
the Khan was defeated. With each year of 
Ajit grew the hopps of the Bah tores j while 
Arungzebe was afflicted at each month's 
growth of his gra nd-daughter. He wrote to 
Sujnit, the Hakim of Jodhpoor, to secure hi* 
honour at whatever cost • his applications 
for Akber’s daughter were unwearied. 

“This year the coco-nut studded with 
gems (2), two elephants and ten steeds all 
richly caparisoned, were sent by the Sana 
to affianee the daughter of his younger 
brother, Guj Sing, to Ajit. The present 
was accepted, and in the month of Jeit, the 
prince of the Bahtorea repaired to Oodipur, 
■where the nuptials were solemnized. In 
Asar he again married at Deolah. (3) 

In 1753. negotiations were renewed 
through Doorgadas, and the protracted res- 


toration of the tultani obtained the seat of 
his ancestors for the Jodatti. Doorga was 
offered for himself the mnnsub of fire 
thousand, which he refused ; he preferred 
that Jbalore, Sewanchf, Sanchore, and 
Therand, should revert to hie country. Even 
Arnng admired the honourable and distin- 
guished treatment of his grand-daughter. 

In Pos 1767 (4), Ajit regained possession 
of his aneestral abode : on his reaching Jodh- 
poor he slew a buffalo at each of its five 
gates. The Shahsadn Sooltan led the way 
Sujait being dead. (5) 

“ In 1759, Azim Shah again seized en 
Jodhpoor, and Ajit made Jhalore his abode. 
Some of hie chiefs now served the foe, some 
the Bana whose hopes were on Eklinga 
alone ; while the lord of Amber served the 
king in the Dekhan. The enormities of the 
Asoors had reached their height ; the sacred 
kine were sacrificed even at Mathoora, 
Pryng, and Okamandel ; the Jogia and Byra- 
gis invoked heaven for protection, but 
iniquity prevailed as the Hindu strength 
decayed. Prayers were everywhere offered 
np to heaven to cleanse the land from 
the iniquities of the barbarians. (6J 
In this year, the month of Magh 1769, the 
Mittum. Lag gun ( the ‘ sun in Gemini ’ ), a 
eon was b"rn of the Chohani, who waa called 
Abbye Sing. ( See end of this chapter, p. 
65, for the Horoscope of Abhye Sing.) 


(1) One of those pampered bulls, allowed to wander at liberty and fed by every one. 

(2) The coon, the symbol of a marriage officer. 

(3) Pertabgurh Deolah, a small principality grown out of Mewar. 

(4) I cannot now call to mind whether this break of four years in tlie chronicle of 
the bard Kuiniidhan occurs in the original, or that in translating I left the hiatus from 
their being nothing interesting therein. The tyrant was now fully occupied in the Dekhan 
wars, and the Bajpoots had time to breathe. 

(6) This Shahzada must have been prince Azim, who was nominated viceroy of 
Guzerat and Marwar. 

(6) This record pf the manifold injuries, civil and religious, under whieh the Hindoo 
nation gro ined, ie quite akin to the sentiments of the letter of remonstrance addressed by 
fiaua Baj Sing to Arungzebe. — See- — i I. 
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“ In 1761, Eusoph wag superseded by 
Moo raf> id Kooli u Hakim of Jodi) poor. Ou 
Ilia arrival be presented the royal sunnud 
for the restoration of Mairta to A jit, Knosul 
Sing, the Mairtea Simor, with the Dhandul 
Gobiudas, were ordered to take the charge, 
whioh incensed the son of Indur, ( Mohkim 
Sing), who deemed hi* faithful service du- 
ring his minority overlooked by this prefer- 
ence. He wrote to the king to nominate 
him to the command of Murwar, and that 
he would fulfil hi a charge to the satisfaction 
both of Hindu and Moslem. 

“ In 1761, the star of the foe began to 
decline. Moorsliid Kooli, the Mogul, was 
relieved by Jaffier Khan. Mokhim’s letter 
Wag intercepted. He had turned traitor to 
his prince, and joined the kiug'a troops. 
Ajit marched against them ; he fought thorn 
at Droonara : the king’s troops were defeat- 
ed, and the rebel Eendawut was slain. This 
was in 1762. 

In 1763, Ibrahim Khan the king’s lieute- 
nant (1) at Lahore, paBsed through Marwar 
to relieve A ztru in the vice-royalty of 
Guzerat. On the second day of Cheit, the 
obscure half of the moon, the joyful tidings 
arrived of the death of the king. (2) Oo 
the fifth, Ajit took to horse ; he reached the 
town of Joda, and sacrificed to the gates, 
but the Asoors feared to face him. Some 
hid their faces in fear, while others fled. 
The Mirza came down, and Ajit ascended to 
(he balls of hie ancestors. The wretched 
Yavans, now abandoned to the infuriated 
Rajpoots smarting under twenty-six years 
of misery, found no mercy. In hopeless 
despair they fled, and the wealth whioh they 


had amassed by extortion and oppression, 
rot unfed to enrich the proprietor. The bar- 
barians, in turn, were made captive ; they 
fought, were slaughtered and dispersed. 
Some sought tirna ( sanctuary ), and found 
it ; even the barbarian leader himself threw 
fear to the winds in the unconcealed sanc- 
tuary of the Koompawut. But the triumph 
of the Hindu was complete, when, to eBoape 
from perdition, their flying foes invoked 
Seeta-Ram and Hurgovind, begging their 
bread io the day, and taking to their heels 
at night. The chaplet of the Moolla served 
to count the name of Rana, and a handful 
of gold was given to have their beards re- 
moved (3). Nothing but the despair and 
flight of the 1 2 3 4 Mletcha’ was heard through- 
out Moordhur. Mairta was evacuated, and 
the wounded Mohkim fled to Nagore. 
Sojut and palli were regained, and the land 
returned to the Jodani. Jodgurh was puri- 
fied from the contaminations of the barbarian 
with the water of the Gauges and the sacred 
Tools!, and Ajit received the tiluk of sover- 
eignty . 

Then Azim marched from the south and 
Moazim from the north. At Agra ft mighty 
battle for empire t»ok place between the 
two Asoors, but Allwn (4) prevailed anti 
got the throne. The tidings Boon reached 
the king, that Ajit had plundered his armies 
in Maroo and tuken possession of the 
‘ cushion ’ of his father. 

The rainy season of 1764 had vanished, 
the King hud no repose : he formed an army 
and came to Ajuieer. Then Huridas, the son 
of Bug wan, with the Ouhur and Mangalea 
chiefs (5), and liutnn the leader of the 


(1) He is called the Sumdi, or ‘ son-in-law of the king.’ 

(2) 6th Cheit S. 1763. The 28th Zekud. 

(3) The Bajpoots gave up beard* the better to distinguish them from the Mooslcms. 

(4) Shah Allum who assumed the title of Bahadur Shah, on mounting the throne. 

(3) The Mangalea is a branch of the Cheloteg, severed from the original stem in the 
feign of Bappa Kawul eleven centuries ago. 
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Oodawuts, with eight hundred of their clan, 
entered the sastle and swore to Ajit, that 
whatever might be his intentions, they were 
resolved to maintain the caitle to the death. 
The royal army encamped at Bai Bilara, 
and Ajit prepared for the storm ; bat the 
King was advised to try peaceful arte, and 
an overture was made, and the messenger 
was sent back to the King accompanied by 
■Nahtir Khan. The embassy returned bear- 
ing the royal firman to Ajit ; but before he 
would accept it, he said he would view the 
royal army, and on the first day of Phalgoon 
he left the hill of Joda and reached Beesil- 
pur. Here he was received by a deputation 
from the King, headed by Sujait Khan, son 
of the Khankhanan, accompanied „ by the 
Baja of Badoria and Bio Boodh Sing of 
Boondi : — tho place of meeting was Peeper. 
That night passed in adjusting the terms of 
the treaty. The ensuing morn he marched 
forward at the head of all the men of 
Maroo ; and at Anundpur the eyes of the 
king of the barbarians ( Mleteha ) fell on 
those of the lord of the earth. He gave 
him the title of Ty Bahadur. (1) But fate 
decreed that the city of Joda was coveted 
by the king ; by Btealtli he sent Mairab 
Khan to take possession, acconipained by 
the traitor Molikim. Ajit burned with rage 
whon he heard of this treachery, but he was 
compelled to dissimulate and accompany 
Allum to the Dekhan, and to servo under 
Kambuksh. Jey Sing of Amber (2) was 
also with the king and had a like cause for 


disomitent, a royal garrison being placed in 
Amber, and the gadi of the Baja bestowed 
on his 'younger brother, Beejoy Sing. Ni>W 
the army rolled on like a sea overflowing its 
bounds. As soon as the king crossed tho 
Nerbudda, the Rajas executed their 
designs, and without saying a word, at the 
head of their vassals retrograded to Rajwani. 
They repaired to Oodipoor, and were receiv- 
ed by Bana CJmra with rejoicing and distinc- 
tion, who advanced to conduct them to his 
capital. Seated together, the chaori waving 
over their heads, they appeared like the 
Triuna, (3) Bramhn, Vishnu and Maheea. 
From this hour the fortunes of the Asoore 
sunk, and virtue again began to shew 
herself. (4) From Oodipoor the two Rajas 
passed to Marwar. They reached Ahwa, 
and here the Champawut Singram, son of 
Oodibhan, spread foot-carpet (' pug-moonda ) 
for his lord. 

“ The month of Sawan 1766 set in, and 
the hopes of the Asoor expired. Mairab 
was in consternation when be heard that 
Ajit had returned to bis native land. On 
the 7th the hall of Joda was surrounded by 
thirty thousand Rahtores. On the 12th the 
gate of honour was thrown open to Mairab ; 
he had to thank the son of Aisknrn (6) for 
his life. He was allowed an honourable 
retreat, and Ajit once more entered the 
capital of Maroo. 

“ Jey Sing encampod upon the banks of 
the Soor Sagnr ; but a prince without a 
country, he was unhappy. But as soon as 


(1) 1 The warrior’s sword.' 

(2) This is the Mina Raja, Jey Sing;— the posterior Jey Sing had epithet 
Soivae. 

(3) Tri-anga, the triple-bodied, or tri-murti. 

(4) The bard of maroo passes over the important fact of the intermarriage which 
took place on this occasion of the Bajpoot triple allisnoe. 

(5) Doorgadass, who recomn.'^ jfl the acceptance of the proffered capitulation. 
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the mis* were peered, Ajma], the sanctuary 
of the Cuohwaha, proposed to reinstate him 
In Amber, When oon joined they had 
reached Mairta, Agra and Delhi trembled. 
When they arrived at Ajraeer its governor 
nought lima with the saint (1), and paid 
the contributions demanded. Then, like 
the falcon, Ajit darted upon Sambhur ; and 
here the vassals of Amber repaired from all 
quarters to the standard of their lord. With 
twelve thousand men, the Syed advanced 
along the edge of the salt lake, to encounter 
Ajmal. The Koompawut led thechurge, a des- 
perate battle enaned ; Hussein, with six thous- 
and men, lay on the field, while the rest took 
to flight and sought refuge in the castle (2). 
His lieutenant, the Purihor, chief 
pandoo (3), here fell into the hands of 
Ajit ; he then fait he had recovered Mun- 
dore. On intelligence of this history, the 
Asoors abandoned Amber, and having 
placed a garrison in Sambhur, in the month 
t>f Magsir, Ajit restored Joy Sing to Am- 
ber. and having prepared to attack 
Bikaneer. Ajit committed the administration 
of all civil affairs to the faithful Raghunath 
Bindarri, with the title of Dewan. He was 
well qualified, both from his experience 
in civil affairs and fi om his valour es a 
soldier. 


Iu Bhadoon of the year 1706, Arangaebs 
put to death Kambuksh (4), and Jey fling 
entered into negotiations with the king, 
Ajit now went against Nagore ; but Induf 
Sing being without resource, came forth and 
embraced Ajil’a feet, who bestowed Ladnoo 
Upon him as a heritage. But this satisfied 
not him who had been the lord of Nagore, 
and Indur carried his compl.iints to Delhi. (5) 
The king was enraged — his threats reached 
the Rajas, who deemed it safe again to re- 
unite. They met at Koleo near Didwacah, 
and the king soon after reached Ajmeer. 
Thence he sent his firmans and the punja as 
terms to fiiendship to the Rajas : Nahur 
Khan, chelah of the king, was the bearer. 
They were accepted, and on tliB 1st Assar 
both the Rajas repaired to Ajmeer. Here the 
king received them graciously, in the face of 
the world ; to Ajit he presented the sunnud 
of the Nine Castles of Maroo, and to Jey Sing 
that of Amber. Having taken leave of the 
king, the two Rajas went on the purbh to the 
sacred lake of Pooshkur. Here they separa- 
ted for their respective domains, and Ajit 
reached Jodhpoor in Sawun 1767. In this 
year he married a Gor Rani, and thus 
quenched the fend caused by Arjoon, who 
slew Umra Sing in the Aumkhne. (6) Then 
he went on a pilgrimage to Curukhet, the 


(1) The ahrine of Khwaja Kootub. 

(2) Although the Marwar chronicler takes all the credit of this action, it was 
bought by the oombined Rajpoots of the alliance. 

(3) Pandoo is the squire, the shield-bearer, of tho Rajpoots. 

(4) Kambuksh was the child of the old age of the tyrant Aruneebe, by a Rajpoot 
princess. He appears to have held him in more affection than any of Jiis other sons, as 

his Jettor on his death-bed to him testifiea. 

(6) Indur Sing was the son of CJmr i, the eldest brother of Jeewunt. and the father 

of Mohkim, who being disappointed of the government of Mairta, deserted to the king. 

(6) This is another of the numerous instances of contradictory feelings in the 
Rajpoot character. Umra, elder brother of Jeswunt, was banished from Marwar, lost 
M 1 2 3 4 * 6 * 8 oirih-richt, and was afterwards slain at court, as already related. His son, Indnr 
-Sing, and grandson Mohkim, from Nagore, which they held in separate grants from the 
king, never forgot their title as elder branch of the family, and eternally contested their 
olaim against Ajit Still, as a Rahtore, he was bound avenge the injuries of a Rahtore, 
even though his persoual foe.— Singular inoonsistei ’ 
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field Of buttle of the Mahabharat, And made 
big ablutions in tire fountain of Rhinos (1). 
Thus 1767 passed away. 

Here let us for a while, suspend the 
narrative of the chronicler, and take a 
retrospective glance At the transactions 
of the Rahtnres, from the year 1737, the 
period of Baja Jeswunt’e death At Cabal, 
to the restoration of Ajit, presenting a 
continuous conflict of thirty years' duration. 
In vain might we search the annals of any 
other nation fur such inflexible devotion 
ns marked the Ralitore character through 
this period of Btrife, during Which, to use 
their own phrase, “ hardly a chieftain died 
on iris pallet.” Let those who deem the 
Hindu warrior void of patriotism read the 
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ride chronicle of this thirty yeAts’ war ; 
let them compare it with that of stay other 
Country, and do justice to the magnani- 
mous B'ijpoot. This narrative, the simplicity 
of which » the bust voucher for its authen- 
ticity, presents an Uninterrupted record of 
patriotism mid disinterested loyalty. It 
was ii period when the sacrifice of these 
principles was rewarded by the tyrant king 
with the highest honours of the state; nor 
are we without instancee of the temptation 
being too stiong to be withstood : but they 
are rare, and serve only to exhibit, in more 
pleasing colours, the virtues of the tribe 
which spnrned the attempts at seduction. 
What a splendid example is the beroio 
Doorgadas of all that constitutes the glory 


(1) There is an anecdote regarding the fountain of this classic field of strife, the 
Troad of RajaBthan,, which well exemplifies the superstitious belief of the warlike 
Rajpoot. The emperor Bahadur Shall was desirous to visit this soene of the exploits of 
the heroes of antiquity, stimulated, no doubt, by his Bajpnotani queen, or his mother, 
also of this race. He was seated under a tree which shaded the sacred fount, named 
after the great leader of the Gurus , his queen by his side, surrounded by lcanats to hide 
them from profane eyea, when a vulture perched upon the tree with a bone in its beak, 
which falling in the fountain, the bird set up a pci com of laughter. The king looked up 
in astonishment, which was greatly increased When the vulture addressed hiin in human 
accents, Baying, “ that in a former birth sho was a Jogini , and was in the field of Slaughter 
of the great tear, whence she flew away with the dissevered arm of one of its mighty 
warriors, with which she alighted on that very tree, that the arm was encumbered with, 
a ponderous golden bracelet, in which, as an amulet, Were fet thirteen brilliant symbols 
of Siva, and that after devouring the flesh, she dropped the bracelet, which fell into the 
fountain, and it was this awakened coincidence which had caused “ the scream of 
laughter." We must suppose that this, the jpulrhara of the field of slaughter, spoke 
Sanscrit or its dialect, interpreted by h'S Rajpoot queen. Instantly the pioneers, were 
commanded to clear the fountain and behold the relic of the Mahabharat, with the 
symbolic emblems of the god all-perfoct 1 and so large were they, that the emperor re- 
marked they would answer excellently well for * slaves of the carpet.’ The Hindu princea 
then present, among whom were the Itajas Ajit and Jey Sing, were shocked at this levity 
aud each entreated of the king one of tho phallic Bymbolls. The Miraa Raja obtained 
two and both are yet a Jeypoor, one in tho Temple of Silla Devi, * the other in that 
of Govinda. Ajit had one, still preserved and worshipped at the shrine of Qirdhari at 
Jodhpoor. My old tutor and friend, the yati Gyancliandia who told the story while he read 
the chronicles as I translated them, has often seen and made homage to all the three 
relics There is one, ha believed, at Boondi nr'Kotab, and the Rana by some means obtained 
another. They are of pure rock crystal, and as each weighs some pounds there most 
have been giants in the days of the Bharat, to have supported thirteen in one armlet. 
Homer's heroes were pigmies to the Curas, whose bracelet we may doubt if Ajax conld 
have lifted. My venerable tutor, though liberal iu his opinions, did not chose to dissent 
from the general belief, for man, he said, bad beyond a doubt greatly degenerated since 
the heroic ages, and was rapidly approximating to the period, the immediate forerunner 
of a universal renovation, when only dwarfs would creep over the laud. 

• The gSBuess of arms, their Pillas. 
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of (be Rajpoot I Valour, loyalty, integrity, 
combined with prudence ia all tbe difficul- 
ties which surrounded him, are qualities 
which entitle him to the admiration which 
his memory continues to enjoy. The 
temptations held out to him were almost 
irresistible : not merely the gold, which he 
and thousands of his brethren would alike 
have spurned, but the splendid offer of 
power in tbe proffered ‘mun»ub of fire 
thousand,’ which would at once hare lifted 
him from hie vassal condition to an 
•quality with the prinoes and chief nobles 
of the land. Doorga had, indeed, but to 
name hie reward ; but as the bard justly 
says, he was * amolaa,’ beyond all prioe, 

1 unoko’ unique. Note eveu revenge, so 
dear to the Rajpoot, turned him aside from 
the dictates of true honour. The foul assas- 
sination of his brother, the brave Boning, 
effected through his enemies, made no 
alteration in his humanity whenever the 
chance of war placed his foe in his power ; 
and in this, his policy seconded his virtue. 
Hie chivalrous conduct, in the extrication 
of prince Akber from inevitable destruction 
hsd he fallen into hia father’s hands, was 
only surpassed by his generous and delicate 
behaviour towards the prince’s family, which 
was left in hie care, forming a marked 
contrast to that of the enemies of hie faith 


on similar occasions. Hie virtue of the 
grand-daughter of Arungsebe, in tbe sane- 
tuary ( sirna ) of Droonsra (1) was in far 
better keeping than in the trebly-walled 
harem of Agra. Of his energetic mind, and 
the'eontrol he exerted over those of hie 
eonfiding brethren, what a proof ia given, in 
his preserving the secret of the] abode of his 
prince throughout the six first years of his 
infancy J But, to conclude our eulogy in 
the words of their bard : he has reaped the 
immortality destined for good deeds ; his 
memory is cherished, hia actions an the 
theme of constant praise, and his picture 
on his white horse, old, yet in vigour, is 
familiar amongst the collections of portraits 
of Rajpootana. 

But there was not a clan, or family, that 
did not produce men of worth in this protrac- 
ted warfare, which incited constant emula- 
tion ; and the bardB of each had abundant 
materials to emblazon the pages of their 
chronicles. To tbe recollection of these, 
their expatriated descendants allude in the 
memorial of their hardships from the 
cruel policy of the reigning chief, tbe last 
lineal descendant of the prince, whose 
history, has juBt been narrated. We now 
resume the narrative io the language of 
the ohroniele. 


(1) Doorga ’ b fief on the Looni. 
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In the janam-patri, horoscope of Abhya Sing the 4th, 7th, 8tb, 10th, 11th 
and 12th honeea denote the destinies of the heir of Ajit In the 4th ire have 
the monster JSaAoo, the author of eclipses. Of the 7th, or house of heirs, the moon and 
Veens hare taken possession ; of the 8th, or house of strife, the Bun and Heronry. In the 
10th is Ketoo , brother of Sakoo , both signs of evil portent. Mars rides in the honse of fate, 
while Saturn and J u piter are together in the abode of sovereignty. Like that of every 
man, living the horoscope of the heir of M.aroo is filled with good and evil : could the 
Jotithi, or astrological seer, have pnt the parricidal sign in the honse of destiny, he might 
have claimed some merit for superior intelligence. Thou who have ever consulted any 
works on this foolish persuit, will observe that the diagrams of the European astrologers 
are exact oopies of the Hindu, in proof of which I have inurted this ; to trace darkness 
as well os light from the East 1 





CHAPTER IX. 


Ajit commanded to reduce Nahn and tie rebels oj the Sewahtc mountains.— 
The emperor dies. — Ciril tears. — Ajit nominated viceroy of Guzerat— 
Aj it commanded to send Ais son to court.— Daring attack on the chief of 
Nggore, who is slain, — Retaliated,— The king’s army imvades Marvcar.— 
Jodhpoor invested- — Terms.— Abhya Sing sent to court. — Ajit proceeds to 
Delhi.— Coalesces with the Syed ministry of the king . — Gives a daughter 
in marriage to the emperor.— Return* to Jodhpoor. — Repeal of the Jezeya.— 
Ajit proceeds to his vieeroyalty of Guzerat . — Settles the province . — 
Worships at Dwariea. — Returns to Jodhpoor.— The Syeds summon him to 
court. — The splendour of his train. — Leagues with the Syeds.— The emperor 
visits Ajit.— Portents.— Husein Alii arrives from the Dekhan.— Conster- 
nation of the opponents of the Syeds and Ajit. — Ajit blockades the palace 
with his Ruhtores.—The emperor put to death.— Successors.— Mohammed 
Shah. — He marches against Amber.— Its Raja claims sanctuary with Ajit. 
— Obtains the grant of Ahmedabad.— Returns to Jodhpoor. — Ajit unites his 
daughter to the Prim e of Amber . — The Syede assassinated.— AjU warned 
of his danger. - Seizes on Ajmeer. - Slays the governor.— Destroys the 
mosques, and re-estublisltes the Hindu rites —Ajit declares his independence . 
—Coins in his own name.— Establishes weights and measures, and Ais own 
courts of justice.— Fixes the gradations of rank amongst his chiefs— The 
Imperialists invade Marwar.— Abhya Sing heads thirty thousand Rahtores 
to oppose them.— The Icing's forces decline battle.— The Rahtores, ravage 
the Imperial provinces. — Abhya Sing obtains the surname of ‘ Dhomknl, ’ or 
exterminator . — Returns to Jodhpoor.— Battle of Sambhur.—Ajit gives 
Sanctuary to Cuoramun Jat, founder of Bharatpur. — The emperor put 
Mmsef at the head of all his forces to avenge the defeat of Sambhur . — 
Ajmeer invested. — Its defence. — Ajit agrees to surrender Ajmeer— Abhya 
Sing proceeds to the imperial camp.— His reception.— His arrogant bear- 
ing— Murder of Ajit by Ais son.— Inf delily of the bard.- Blank leaf 
of the Raj Roopaca, indicative of this event.— Extract from that chronicle. 
—Funeral, rites.— Six queens and fifty-eight concubines determine to 
become Satis.— Expostulations of the Nazir bards, and purohits.— They fail. 
—Procession. — Rite concluded.— Reflections on Ajil's life and history. 

“In 1768 Ajit wag sent against Nahn his ablutions, and in the spring he returned 

and the chiefs of the snowy mountains, to Jodhpoor. 

whom he reduced to obedience. Thence “ In ' 39 Shah Alliim went to heaven. 

he went to the Ganges, where he pcrfoimed Tho torch of discoid was lighted by his sons, 
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With which they fired their own dwelling. 
Azim Ooshawu was ntain, Bad the umbrella 
of royalty waved over the head of Moiz-oo- 
dee u. Ajit seat the Bindara BUimsi to 
the presence! who returned with the sunnud 
of the viceroyalty of Guzarat. In the month 
of Megeir 1709, he prepared an army to take 
possession of the Satra-ichas (1), when 
flesh dissensions broke out in the house of 
the Chngit»i. The Syeda slew Moiz-oo-deen, 
and Feroohsear became king. Zoolfaear 
Khin was put to death, and with him 
departed the strength of the Moguls. Then 
the Syeda became headstrong. Ajit was 
commanded to send his son, Abhya Sing, 
now seventeen years of age, with bis con- 
tingent, to com t; but Ajit having learned 
that the traitor Mnkuad was there and 
in great favour, sent a trusty bend, who 
slew him even in the middle of Delhi. This 
daring act brought the Syed with an army 
to Jodhpoor. Ajit sent off the men of wealth 
to Sewanoh, and his aon and family to the 
desert of Rardurroh (2). The capital was 
invested, and Abhya Sing demanded as a 
hostage for the coaduot of Ajit, who was 
also commanded to court To neither was 
the Raja inclined, but the advice of the 
Dewan, and still more of Kesar the bard, 
who gave as a precedent the instance of Rao 
Ganga when invaded by the Lodi, Dowlut 
Khan, who entrusted his affairs to his son 
Maldeo, was unanimously approved. (3) 
Abhya Sing was recalled from Rardur- 
roh, and marched with Hosein Alii to Delhi, 
the end of Asar 1770. The heir of Maroo 
received the munaub of five thousand from 
the king. 

“Ajit fallowed his son to the court, then 


held nt Delhi There the sight of the altars 
raised over the ashes of chiefs who had 
perished to preserve him is his infancy,' 
kindled all his wrath, and he meditated re- 
venge on the whole house of Timoor. Four 
distinct causes for displeasure had Ajmal 

“1st. The Noroao, 

id. Tha compulsory marriage of their 
daughters with tha king ; 

3d. The killing of kine ; 

4th. Tha/sseyo, or * capitation tax.,’ 

Here we must interrupt the narrative, in 
order to supply an important omission of 
the bard, who slnrs over the hardest of the 
conditions demanded of Ajit on the in- 
vasion of the Syed, viz. the giving s 
daughter to FerochBear, the important 
political results of Irhioh are already 
related in the first part of this work. 
This compulsory marriage only aggravated 
Ajit’s desire of vengeance, and he entered 
into the views of the Syeds with the true 
spirit of his father ; obtaining meanwhile, 
as the price of coalition, the compliance 
with the specified demands, besides others 
of less moment, such as “that the bell for 
prayer should be allowed to toll in the 
quarters of the city allotted to the Rajpoots, 
and that their temples should be held 
sacred ; and last, but not least, the aggran- 
disement of his hereditary dominions.*' Let 
ns again recur to the chronicle. 

In Jeit 1771, having secured all his 
wishes, Ajit left the court, and with the 
renewed patent as viceroy of Guzerat, 
returned to Jodhpoor. Through Kaimai, his 
minister, the jezeya was repealed. The 
Hindu race owed eternal obligation to the 


(1) The 1 2 3 seventeen thousand ’ towns of Guzerat. 

(2) The tract west of the Looni. 

(3) They slur over the most important demand — a daughter to wife to the king — it 
is at this Ajit hesitates, apd for w<*,..j«the precedent is given, 
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Mor (croton) of Mordhur, the sanctuary of 
prinoeaio distress, 

- In 1771, Ajit prepared to viiit his govern- 
ment : Abhya Bug accompanied his father. 
He first proceeded to Jhalore where he 
passed the rainy season. Thence he attack- 
ed the ‘ Menoauo ’ : (1) first Neemuj, which he 
took, when the Deoras paid him tribute. 
Feeroz Khan advanced from Palhanpur to 
meet him. The Ran of Therad paid a lack 
of rupees, Cambay was invested and paid; 
and the Koli chief, Kemkurn, was reduoed. 
From Patun, Snkta the Champanrut, with 
Beejo Bindarri, sent the year preceding to 
manage the province, came forth to meet 
him. 

In 1773, Ajit reduced the Jhala of 
Hal wad, and Jam of Noanuggur, who paid 
aa tribnte three laos of Rupees, with twenty- 
five choice steeds ; and having settled the 
province, he worshipped at Dwarica, and 
bathed in the Oomtee (2). Thence he re- 
turned to Jodhpoor, where he learned that 
Indnr Sing had regained Nagore ; but he 
stood not before Ajit. 

The year 1774 had now arrived. The 
Byeds and their opponents were engaged in 
civil strife. Hosein Alii was in the Dekhan, 
and the mind of Abdoolla waa alienated 
from the king. Paper on paper came, in- 
viting Ajit He marched by Nagore, Mairta, 
Poshkur, Murote, and Samhhur, whose 


1 garrisons he strengthened, to DelH. Front 
Marote he sent Abhya Sing back to taka 
' care of Jodhpoor. The Syed advanced from 
Delhi to meet the Dhunni ( lord ) of Mar- 
war, who alighted at Aliverdi's serai. Here 
the Syed and Ajit formed a league, to 
oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the 
king remained like a snake coiled up in a 
closed vessel. To get rid of their chief 
opponent, Zoolfeoar Khan, was first 
determined. 

When the king heard that Ajit had 
reaobed Delhi, he sent the Hara Rao Bheeut 
ofltotah, and Khandowran Khan to in- 
troduce him to the presence. Ajit obeyed. 
Besides hiB own Rahtores, he was accompani 
ed by Rao Bishen Sing of Jessulmeer, and 
Pnddum Sing of Derawul, with Futteh Sing, 
a noble of Mewar, Maun Sing Rahtore, 
chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Ghnnderawut, 
Gopalof Rampnra, besides Oodi Sing of 
Kundaila, Suknt Sing of Monohurpur, 
Kiahen of Kulchipur, and many others ( 3 ). 
The meeting took place at the Mooti Bagh. 
The king bestowed the munsub of Stft 
Scutari (seven thoosand hone) on Ajit, and 
added a orore of dams to his rent-roll. 
He presented him with the insignia 
of the Mahi Moratib, with elephants 
and horses, a sword and dagger, a dia- 
mond aigrette ( Sirpeeh ) and plume, 
and a double string of pearls. Having left 


(1) Meteatto is a term given to the fnstnesses in the mountains, whioh the aboriginal 
tribes^ Kolia, Meenas, and Main, and not unfrequently the Rajpoots, make their retreat; 
and in the present instance the bard alludes to the ‘Mewasso/ of the Deoras of Sirohi and 
Aboo, whioh has annoyed the descendants of Ajit to this hour, and has served to maintain 
the independence of tnis Cbohan tribe. 

(2) This is all in the district of Oka ( Olca-mandala ), where the Badhails fixed 
themselves on the migration of Sevaji from C&nuuj. It would havo been instructive had 
the bard deigned to have given us any account of the recognition which this visit occasion- 
ed, and whioh beyond a doubt caused, the * books of Chronicles and Kings’ to be opened 
and referred to. 

(3) This list well exemplifies the tone now assumed by the Rahtores ; but this ■ 
grand feudal assemblage was in virtue of his office of viwoy of Guzeret. Each and all 
of these chieftainships the author is as familiar with* . „jtb the pen he now holds, 
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the presence, A jit vent to visit Abdoolla 
Khan. The Syed advanced to meet him, 
and his reception, with his attendants, 
was distinguished. They renewed their 
determination to stand or fall together. 
Their oonferenoe caused dismay to the 
Moguls, who lay in ambush to put Ajit to 
Death. 

“On the second day of the bright moon 
of Pos, 1776, the king hononred Ajit with 
a visit, Ajit seated the king on a throne, 
formed of bags of rupees to the amount of 
one lack, (1) and presented elephants, 
hones, and all that was precious. In the 
month of Phalgoon, Ajit and the Syed went 
to vieit the king ; and after the conference 
wrote to Hnsein Alii revealing their plana 
and desiring hie rapid march to nnite with 
them from the Dekhan. Now the heavens 
assumed portentous appearances ; the 
de>a (2) was red and fiery ; jackasses brayed 
unusually ; dogs barked { thunder rolled 
without a cloud ; the court, late bo gay, was 
now sad and gloomy ; all were forebodings 
of change at Delhi, In twenty days, Husain 
reached Delhi ; his countenance was terrifio ; 
his drum, which now beat close to the palace, 
was the knell of fnlling greatness. He was 
accompanied by myriads of horse. Delhi 
was enveloped in the dust raised by liis 
hostile steeds. They encamped in the north 
of the city, and Husein joined Ajit and his 
brother, The tembliog king sent congratu- 
lations and gifts • The Mogul chiefs kept 
aloof in their abodes ; even as the quail 
cowers in the grass when the falcon hovers 


over it, so did the Mognls when Hnsein 
reached Delhi. The lord of Amber was like 
a lamp left without oil. 

“ On the second day, all convened at Ajit 'a 
tents, on the banka of the Jumna, to execute 
the plana now determined upon, Ajit mounted 
his steed ; at the bead of hia Bahtores, he 
marched direct to the palace, and at every 
post he placed hie own men : he looked like 
the fire destined to canse prolay a. (3) When 
the sun appears durkneaa flies ; when the 
oil fails the lamp goes out : so is it with 
crowns and kiogs, when good faith and 
jnstice, the oil that feeds their power, fa 
wanting. The crash which shivered the 
umbrella of Delhi reverberated throughout 
the land. The royal treasuries were plan* 
dered. None amidst the Moguls came for- 
ward to rescue their king (Ferocbsenr ), and 
Jey Sing fled from the scene of destruction. 
Another king was Bet np, bnt in four 
months he was seized with a distemper and 
, died. Then Dowlah (4) waa placed on the 
throne. Bnt the Moguls at Delhi Bet np 
Neko Shah at Agra, and Husein marched 
against them, leaving Ajit and Abdoolla 
with the king. (6) 

“ In 1776, Ajit and the Syed moved from 
Delhi ; bnt the Moguls surrendered Neko 
Shab, who was confined in Selimgurh. At 
this time the king died, and Ajit and the 
Syeds made another, and placed Mahomed 
Shah on the throne. Many countries were 
destroyed, and many were made to flourish, 
during the dethronement of kings by Ajit. 
With the death of Ferochsear Jey Sing’s 


(1) £10,000 to £12,000. 

(2) Omen of the quarter. 

(3) The final doom. 

(4) Buffeli-ool Dowla, 

(5) This is both minutely and faithfully related, and fully as much so as the Maho- 
medan record of this black deed. We (have already described it, and given a 
translation of an autograph letter of the prince of Ambor, written on this memorable 
day. The importance of the transaction, as well as the desire to .shew the Bardie 
version, will justify its repetition'. 
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views were crushed, tad the Syeds deter* ' 
mined to punish him. The lord of Amber 
woe like water carried in a platter. 0) The 
king reached the Dnrgab at Sikri, in pro* 
greet to Amber, and here the chieftain* 
taught the tirna (sanotnury) of Ajit. They 
aaid the Kkmram, wm lost if he protected 
them not against the Syede. Even aa 
Krishna saved Arjoon in the Bharat, so did 
Ajit take Jey Sing under hie protection. 
He sent the chiefs of file Champawuts and 
his minuter to dispel his fear* ; they return* 
«d with the lord of Amber, who felt like 
one who had escaped the doom ( pralaya ). 
Ajit placed one monarch on the throne, and 
saved another from destruction. The king 
"bestowed upon him the grant of Ahmeda- 
bad, and gave him permission to visit his 
boms. With Jey Sing of Amber, 'and Bood 
Sing Hara of Boondi, be marched for Jotih- 
poor, and in the way contracted* marriage 
with the daughter of the Sbekhawut chief 
Of Monohttrpnr. In the month of Ahsin, 
'he reached Jodagir, when the lord af Amber 
encamped at Soor Sagur, and the Hara Boo 
north of the town. 

“ The cold season had fled ; the spring 
(butsvnl) approached. The peacock was 
intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled 
from the sweet blossomed ama ( mango ) ; 
the rich sap exuded ; the humming-bees 
clustered round* the flowers; new leaves 
budded forth ; songs of joy resounded ; the 
hearts of gods, men, and women expanded 
with mirth. It was tiien the lord of Amber 
was bedecked in saffron robes, to espouse 
the * virgin of the sun ’ ( surya Kumari ), 
the child of Ajit. On this he had consulted 


the ChArtipiwuta, and Moording to ancient 
usage, the Ad-Pnrikan, or chief minister, 
the Koompwut : likewise the Bindarri 
Dewan, and the Guru. But were f to dwell 
on these festivities, this book would become 
too large 5 1 therefore say but little 1 
“ The taina of 177? set in, and Jey Sing 
and Bood Sing remained with Ajit, when a 
messenger arrived with tidings that the 
Moguls had assassinated the Syeds, and 
were now on the watch for Ajit. He drew 
hi* sword, and swore he would possess him- 
self of Ajmeer. He dismissed the lord of 
Amber. In twelve days after Ajit reached 
Mairts. In the face of day lie drove the 
Mooslem from Ajmeer and made it his own. 
He slew the king's governor and seised on 
Tartagnrb. (2) Once more the bell of pray- 
ers was heard In the temple, while the 
bang (3) of the Mesjid was allent. Where 
the Koran was read, the Puran was now 
heard, and the Mundim took the place of 
the Mosque. The Kazi made way for the 
Brahtnin, and tho pit of burnt sacrifice 
(Aoma) was dug, where the sacred kine were 
slain. He took possession of the Balt lakes 
of Bambhur and Didwanno, and the records 
were always moist with inserting fresh con- 
quests Ajit ascended his own throne ; the 
umbrella of supremacy he waved over hie 
iiead. He coined in his own name, establish- 
ed his Own gut (measure), and seer (weight), 
his own courts of justice, and a new scale of 
rank for his chiefs, with nalkees and mace* 
bearers, nobuts and standards, and every 
emblem of sovereign rule. A jmal in Ajmeer, 
was equal to Aspati in Delhi. (4) The 
intelligence spread over the land ; it reached 


(1) In allusion to his vacillation, for which the 1 2 3 4 Mirza Baja' was notorious. 

(2) The Star Port, the esstle of Ajmeer. 

(3) The call to prayer of the Mooslem. 

(4) This exact imitation of the manners of the imperial court is stilt strictly main- 
tained et Jodhpoor. The account of the measures which followed the possession of 
Ajmeer is taken from the chronicler Suvyo Prakaty "of only part not entirely translated 
ficm the Raj Roapac Akhevt, Ajmal is a liceilSi of the poet, where it suite bie rhyme. 
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even Mecca and Iran, that A jit had exalted 
trie own faith, while the rites of Islam were 
prohibited throughout the land of Maroo. 

H In 1778, the king determined to regain 
Ajmeer. He gave the command to Mozu- 
ffur, who in the rains advanced towards 
ACarwar, Ajit entrusted the conduct of this 
wartohisaon, the ‘shield of Maroo, 1 the 
‘fearless’ ( Abhya ), with the eight great 
vassals, and thirty thousand horse ; the 
Champawut a on the right, the Koompawuts 
on the left, while the Kurumsotes, Mairteas- 
Jodas, Eendos, Bhattis, Sonigurras, Deoras, 
Kheechies, Dbnnduls and Gogawnts (1) com- 
posed the main body. At Amber, the Rah tores 
and imperialists came in sight; but Mozuffer 
disgraced himself, and retired within that 
city without risking an encounter. Abhya 
Sing, exasperated at this display of pusil- 
lanimous bravado, determined to punish the 
king. He attacked Shalijehanpur, sacked 
Narnol, levied oontributious on Patnn 
( Tuarvati ) and Rewari. He gave the 
villages to the flames, and spread conflagra- 
tion and consternation even to Aliverdi’s I 
Serai. Delhi and Agra trembled with 
affright ; the Asoors fled without their 
shoes at the deeds of Abhya, whom they 
styled Dhonhn l, ‘ the exterminator.' He 
returned by Sumbhur and Lndhana, and 
here lie married ihe daughter of the chief of 
the Naroocas. (2) 

4 In 1779, Abhya Sing remained at 


Sambhur, which he strengthened, and hither 
his father Ajit came from Ajmeer. The 
meeting was like that between 1 Casyapa 
and Surya t * for he bad broken the bow of 
Muzuffur end made the Hindu happy. The 
king sent his ChelaA , Nahur Khan, to ex- 
postulate with Ajit ; but his language was 
offensive, and the field of Bambhur deViur* 
ed the tiger lord (Nahur Khan) and his 
four thousand followers. The son of Chora- 
mun the Jat, (3) now claimed sanctuary 
with [Ajit. Sink of these diaseutions, the 
unhappy Mahomed Shah determined to 
abandon his erown, and retire to Mecca. 
But determined to revenge the death of 
Nahur Khan, he prepared a formidable 
army. He collected ( the contingents of ) 
the tvrenty-two Satraps (4) of the empire, 
and placed at their head Jey Sing of 
Amber, Hyder, Kooli, Eradnt Khan 
Bungush, &c. In the month of Sawun 
(July), Tarragurh was invested • Abhya 
Sing marched out and left its defence to 
Umra Sing. It had held out four months, 
when through the prince of Amber ( Jey- 
Sing ), Ajit listened to terms, which were 
sworn to on the Koran by the nobles of the 
king ; and he agreed to surrender Ajmeer. 
Abhya Sing then accompanied Jey Sing to 
the camp. It wns proposed tlmtiu testimony 
of his obedience he should repair to the 
presence. The prince of Amber pledged 
himself ; but the fearless ( Abhya ) placed 


for Ajit. Aspati, ‘lord of steeds,' is the common epithet applied to the emperors of Delhi. 
It is, however, but the second degree of paramount power — Gujpati ‘ Lord of elephants,’ 
is the first. 

(1) The two latter trihes are amongst the most ancient of the allodial chieftains of 
the desert ; the Dhonduls being descendants of Ran Gango ; the Gogawnts, of the famous 
Goga the Chohan, who defended the Sutlej in the earliest Mooslem invasion recorded. 
Both Qoga and his steed Jowadia are immortal in Rajasthan. The author had a chestnut 
Cattiawar, called Jowadia ; he was perfection and a piece of living fire whet) mounted, 
scorning every pace but the antelopo’s bounds and curvets. 

(2) One of the great clans of Amber ; of whom more hereafter. 

(3) Founder of tho Bhurtpore state. 

(1) The Byeesa, or ’twenty-two icreys of India. 

lo 
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hi* hand on hia sword, saying, ' this is my 
surety. '* 

The heir of M irwar was received by the 
king with the utmost honour ; but being 
possessed of a double portion of that arro- 
gance which farms the chief characteristic of 
hia race, ( more especially of the Rahtore 
and Ctioban, from which he sprang ), his 
reception nearly produced at Delhi a re- 
petition of the scene recorded in the history 
of his ancestor ITmra at Agra. Knowing 
that his father held the first place on the 
king’s right hand, be considered himself, 
as his representative, entitled to the same 
honour, and little heeding the unbendiug 
etiquett of the proudest court in the world, 
he unceremoniously bustled past all the dig- 
nitaries of the state, and h id even ascended 
a step of the throne, when, checked by one 
of the nobles, Abhya’s hand was on hia dag- 
ger, and but for the presence of mind of the 
monarch “ who threw his own chaplet 
round liis neck ” to restrain him, the Divan 
wonld have been deluged with blood. 

We shall now dr >p the ohronicles, and 
in recording the murder of Ajit, the foulest 
crime in the annals of Rajasthan, exemplify 
the mode in which their poetic historians 
gloss over such events, tit was against \ 
Ajit's will that his son went to court, as if 
he had a presentiment of the fate which 
awaited him, and which has been already 
circumstantially related. The authors from 
whose records this narrative is chiefly com- 
piled, were too polite to suffer such a stigma 
to appear in thoir chronicles, ‘ written by 
desire ’ and under the eye of the parricide, 
Ajit's successor. The Surya Pra&at merely 
saye, ** at this time Ajit went to heaven j” 
but affords no indication of the person who 


sent him there. The Raj Roopaca, however, 
uot bold enough to avow the mysterious 
death of his prince, yet too honest altogether 
to'pass it over, has left an expressive blank 
leaf at this part of his chronicle, certainly 
not accidental, as it intervenes between 
Ahhya Sing’s reception at court, and the 
incidents following his futher’s death, which 
I translate verbatim, as they present an 
excellent picture of the results of a Rajpoot, 
potentate's demise. 

“ Abhya, a second Ajit, was introduced 
to tiie Aepati ; his father heard the news 
and rejoiced. But this wotldisa fable, — a 
lie. Time will sooner or later prey on all 
things. What king, what raja cm avoid 
tiie path leading to extinction T the time 
allotted for our sojurn here is predeter- 
mined ; prolong it we camiot. The decree 
penned by the hand of the Creator is en- 
graven upon each forehead at the hour of 
birth. Neither addition nor subtraction can 
be made. Fate ( honhar ) must be fulfilled. 
It was 'the command of Govinda, (I) that 
Ajit ( the Avatar of Iudra ) should obtain 
immortality, and leave his renown in the 
world beueath. Ajit., so long thorn in the 
Bide of his foe, was removed to Paraloca. (2) 
He kept afloat the faith of the Hindu, and 
sunk tbs Mooslem in shame. In the face of 
day, the lord of Maroo took the road which 
leads to Pari disc ( Vaicoonla ). Then 
dismay seized the city ; each looked with 
dread in his neighbour’s face as he said, our 
‘ sun lias set !’ But when the day of Yama- 
raj (3) arrives, who can retard it ? Were not 
the five Pandua enclosed in the mansion 
of Himalaya ? (4) Harchund escaped not 
the universal decree ; nor will gods, 
men, or reptiles avoid it, uot even Vicrama 


(1) The sovereign judge of mankind. 

(2) ‘ The other world ' j lit. ‘ another place,’ 

(3) 'Lord of hell.’ 

14) Hm ‘ice’ and alya, ‘an abode.’ 
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or Kama j all fall before Kama. How then 
could Ajit hope to escape t 

“ Oo Aiar, the IBth, the dark half the 
noon of 1780, seventeen hundred warriors 
of the eight ranks of Maroo, for the last 
time marched before their lord. (1) They 
placed his body in a boat, (2) and carried 
him to the pyre, (3) made of sandal wood 
and perfumes, with heaps of cotton, oil, and 
oamphor. But this is a subject of grief : 
how can the bard enlarge on such a theme 1 
'The Nazir went to the Rawula( 4) and as 
he pronounced the words 1 2 3 * 5 6 7 8 * 10 11 12 JRaosidose.' the 
Chohani queen, with sixteen damsels in her 
suite, came forth : ‘ This day/ said she, ‘ is 
one of joy ; my race shall be illustrated j 
our lives have passed together, how then 
can I leave him V (5) 

“ Of noble race was the Bhattiani 
queen, a scion ( saJcha ) of Jessul, and 
daughter of Birjung. She put up a 
prayer to the Lord who wields the 
discus 6(). With joy I accompany my lord ; 
that my fealty (tati) may be accepted, rests 
with thee.’ In like manner did the Gazelle 
( Mirgavati) of Derawul (7), and the Tuar 
queen of pure blood (8), the Chaora 
Rani (9), and her of Shekhavati, invoke 
the name of Hari, as they determined 
to join their lord. For these six queens 
death had no terrors; but they were the 


affianced wires of their lord : the curtain 
wives of affection, to the number of fifty 
eight, determined to offer themselves a 
sacrifice to Agoi (10). ‘Such another oppor- 
tunity/ said they, 'can never ocour, if we 
survive our lord ; disease will seize and 
make ub a prey in our apartments. Why 
then quit the society of our lord, wheu at 
all events we must fall iuto the hands of 
Yama, for whom the hnman race is 
but a mouthful 7 Let us leave the iron age 
( Kal-yuga ) behind us/ ‘Without our 
lord, even'lifo is death,’ said the Bhattiani, 
as she bound the beads of Toolsi round 
her neck, and made the tilac with earth 
from the Ganges. While thus Bpoke, Natlioo, 
the Nazir (11), thus addressed them ; ‘This 
is no amusement ; the sandal-wood you 
now anoint with is cool : but will your 
resolution abide, when you remove it with 
the flames of AgniP When this scorches 
your tender frames, your hearts may fail, 
and the desire to recede will disgrace your 
lord’s memory. Reflect, and remain where 
you arc. Yau have lived like Indrani (13), 
nursed in softness- amidst flowers and 
perfumes ; the winds of heaven never offen- 
ded you, far less the flames of fire/ But to 
all his arguments they replied : ’ The world 
we will abandon, but never our lord.’ They 
performed their ablutions, decked them- 


(1) Both head and feet aro uncovered in funeral processions. 

(2) Id est a vehicle formed like a boat, perhaps figurative of the sail crossing the 
‘ Voiturna/ or Styx of the Hindu. 

(3) For the mode of conveying princes to their final abode, I refer the Reader to a 
description at Vol. I. Royal Asiatic Society. 

(A) Tho qnoens’s palace. 

(5) This is the lady whom Ajit married in his non-age, the mother of the Parricide. 

(6) Clishiia. 

(7) Ancient capital of the Bhattis. 

(8) Descended from the ancient dynasty of the Hindu kings of Delhi. 

(!)) Tribe of the first dynasty of Auliulwara Puttuu, 

(10) The fire. 

(11) The Nazir (a Mooslem epithet) has the charge of the liarcm. 

(12) The queen of heaveu. 
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selvae in their gayest attire, sad for the 
■ lost time mad ej obeisance to their lord in 
his oar. The ministers, the bards, family 
■priests ( Purohite ), in turn, expostulated 
with them. The chief queen (Pair ant) the 
Cliohani, they told to indulge her affection 
for her sons, Abhya and Bakhta ; to feed 
the po >r, the needy, the holy, and lend a 
a life of religions devotion. The queen 
replied : ' Koonti, the wife of panda, did not 
follow her lord ; she lived to see the great- 
ness of th efive brothers, her sons ; but were 
her expectations realised 1 This life is a 
vain shadow ; this dwelling one of sorrow ; 
let us'aeeompauy oar lord to that of fire and 
there close it/ 

The dram sounded ; the funeral train 
moved on ; all invoked the name of Seri. (1) 
Charity was dispensed like falling rain, 
while the conntenaricce of the qneena were 
radiant as • lie snn. From heaven Uma (3) 
looked down j in recompense of inch devo- 
tion Bl»e piomised they should enjoy the 
society of Ajit in each Successive trans- 
migration. As the smoke, emitted from the 
houso of flame, ascended to the sky, the 
assembled multitudes shouted Khaman ! 
Khaman ! ‘ well done | well done 1’ The 
pile flamed like a volcano ; the faithful 
queens laved their bodies in the flame, as 
do the celesti >ls in the like of Mansurwar. (3) 
They sacrificed their bodies to their lord, 


and illustrated the races wbenee they 
sprung. The gods above exclaimed, ’Shun 
Shun (4) Ajit { who maintained the faith, 
and overwhelmed the Asuras/ Suvitri, Gonri, 
Sarasvati, Gunga, Gomti (9) united in doing 
honour to these faithful queens. Forty five 
years, three months, and twenty-two days. 
Was the Bpitce of Ajit’s existence, when he 
went to inhabit Amrapnra, an immortal 
abode 1" 

Thus closed the career of one of the most 
distinguished princes who over pressed the 
‘ cushion' of Maroo, a cmeer as full of inci- 
dent as my life of eqnal duration. Burn 
amidst the snowe of Cabul, deprived at hie 
birth of both parents, one from grief, the 
other by suicidal custom ; saved from the 
Herodian cruelty of the king by the heroism 
of his chiefs, nursed amidst the rocks of 
Aboo or the intricacies of the Aravalli until 
the day of danger passed, he issued forth, 
still an infant, at the head of his brave 
clans, to redeem the inheiitanoe so iuiqnit- 
ously wrested from him. In the history of 
mankind there is nothing to be found 
presenting a more brilliant picture of fide- 
lity, than that afforded by tho Bubtoro 
clans in their devotion to their prince, from 
his birth until he worked out bis own and 
his country’s deliverance. It is one of thoso 
events which throw a gleam of splendour 
upon the dark picture of feudalism, mote 


(1) Heri Cristina is the mediator and preserver of the Hindu Triad ; his names alone 
is invoked in the funeral rites. The following extract from Dr. Wilkins ' translation 
of the O-eeta will best disclose his attributes : — Crislina speaks: 

“I am the journey of the good j the comforter ; the creator ; the witness ; the resting- 
place ; the asylum j and the friend, 1 am generation and desolation ; the plaee where all 
things are deposited, and the inexhaustible soul of the natnre. I am death and immortality ; 
I am never failing time j the preserver , whose face is turned on all sides. I am all grasp- 
ing death j and I am the resurrection of those who are about to die.’’ 

(2) A name of Dnorga the Hindu Juno. 

(3) Tue sacred lake in Thibet. 

(4) Shun is riches, but is here used in the sense of glory ; so that riches and glory are 
synonimous in term with the Hindu, as in practice in the west; the one may always com- 
mand the other, at least that species of it for which nine-tenths of mankind contend, aud 
aie satisfied with obtaining, 

(0) Celestial queens. 
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prolific perhaps in crime than in vtrtne. 
That of the Rajpoots, indeed, in which 
consanguinity is superadded to the other 
recipioculties which bind a foudal body, 
wears the more engaging aspect of a vast 
family. How affecting is tho simple langu- 
age of these brave men, while daily shedding 
their blood for n prince whom, until he had 
attained his seventh year, they had never 
beheld J M Withont the sight of our lord, 
bread and water have no flavour.’’ And 
how successfully does the bard pourtray the 
joy of these stern warriors, when he says, 
“ as the lotus expands at the sun-beam, so 
did tho heart of each Bahtorc at the sight of 
their infant sovereign j they drank his looks 
even ns the pepaya in tile month of Asoj 
sips the drops of amrila ( ambrosia ) from 
the Champa.'' 

The prodigality with which eveiy clan 
lavished its blood, through a space of six- 
and-twenty years, may in part be learned 
from the chronicle ; and in yet more for- 
cible language from the cenotaphs scattered 
over the country, erected to the manes of 
those who fell in this religious warfare. 
Were other testimony required, it is to bo 
found in the annals of their neighbours and 
their conquerors ; while tho traditional 
couplets of the bards familiar to every Raj- 
poots, emblem the memory of tho exploits 
of their forefathers. 

Ajit was a piiuco of great vigour of 
niiud ns well as of frame. Valour was his 
inheritance ; he displayed this hereditary 
quality at the early age of eleven, when he 
visited his enemy in his capita), displaying ft 
courtesy which can only be comprehended by 
a Rajpoot. Amongst the numerous desultory 
actions, of which many occurred every year, 
there were several in which tho whole strength 
of the Rahtores was led by their prince, 
Tho battle of Sambhur, in S. 1765, fought 
against the Syeds, which ended igjtn union 


of interests, was one of these ; end, for the 
rest of Ajit’s life, kept him in close eontact 
with tho court, where he might have taken 
the lead bad his talent for intrigue been com- 
mensurate with hia boldness. From this 
period until his death, Ajit's agency was 
recognized in all the intrigues and changes 
amongst the oceup »nts of Timoor’s throne, 
from Ferochsear to Mahomed. He in- 
herited an invincible hatred to the very 
name of Mooslem, and was not scrupulous 
regarding the means by which he was 
likely to secure the extirpation of a race so 
inimical to his own. Viewing the mani- 
fold reasons for this hatred, we must not 
scrutinize with severity his actions when 
leagued with the Syeds, even in the dread- 
ful catastrophe which overwhelmed 
Ferochsear, to whom he owed the two-fold 
duty of fealty and consanguinity. 

There is one stain on the memory of 
Ajit, which, though unnoticed in the 
chronicle, is too well ascertained to be 
omitted in a summary of his character, 
more especially as it illustrates that of the 
nation and of the times, and shews the loose 
system which holds such governments to- 
gether. The heroic Doorgadas, the pre- 
server of his infancy, tho instructor of his 
youth, the guide of his manhood, lived to 
confirm the proverb, "put not thy faith in 
princes.” He, who by repeated instances 
of exalted self-denial, had refused wealth 
and honours that might have raised him- 
self from his vassal conditions to an equality 
with his sovereign, waB banished from the 
land which his integrity, wisdom, and 
valour had preserved. Why, or when, Ajit 
loaded himself with this indelible infamy 
was not known ; the fact was incidentally 
discovered in searching a collection of 
original nowspapers written from the camp 
of Bahadoor Shah, (1) in one of which it 
was stated, that "Doorgadas was encamped 


(1) Discovered-by the Author amongst the Rana'a archives. 
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with hi* hnn*ehold retainers on the banks 
of the Peshola Lake at Oodipoor, and receiv- 
ing daily firs hundred rupees for bis support 
from the Bans ; who when called on by the 
king ( Bahadur Shah ) to surrender him, 
magnanimously refused.” Imagining that 
Ajit had been compelled to this painful 
sacrifice, which is not noticed in the annals, 
the compiler mentioned it to a Yati deeply 
versed in all the events and transactions of 
this state. Aware of the circumstance, 
which is not overlooked by the bards, he 
immediately repeated the couplet composed 
on the occasion : 

"Doorga, des-ta har-jea 
Gola, Gangani!'' 

'‘Doorga was exiled, and Gangani given 

to a slave.’’ 

Gangani, on the north bank of the Looni, 
wae the chief town of the ' Kurnote fief, of 
which clan Doorga was the head. It is 
now attached to the Khalisa , or fisc, but 
whether recently, or ever Bincc Doorga, we 


know not. The Kumotes still pay the last 
rites to their dead at Gangani, where they 
hare their cenotaphs ( chehtris ). Whether 
that of the noble Doorga stands there to 
serve as a memorial of princely ingratitude, 
the writer cannot say ; but the portrait of 
the hero, in the autumn of his days, as 
given me by the last lineal descendant of 
Ajit, is already before the reader. Well 
may we repeat, that the system of feudality 
is the parent of the most brilliant virtues 
and the darkest crimes \ Here, a long life of 
uninterrupted fiedelity could not preserve 
Doorga from the envenomed breath of 
slander, or the serpent- tooth of ingratitude : 
and whilst the mind revolts at the crime 
Which left a blank leaf in the chroniole, it 
is involuntarily carried back to an not less 
atrocious, indeed, than one which violates 
the laws of nature, but whioh in diminish- 
ing none of our horror for Abhya Sing, yet 
lessens our sympathy for the persecutor of 
Doorgadas. 



CHAPTBB X. 

The parricidal murder of Ajil, the cause of the destruction of Mat-war,— The 
parricide, Abhya Sing, invested as Baja by the emperor f s own hand.— He 
returns from court to Jodhpoor.— His reception.— lie distributes gifts to the 
bards and priests. — The bards of Rajpooiana.—Kuma, the poetic historian 
of Marwar. — Studies requisite to form a Bardai. — Abhya Sing reduces 
Nagore. — Bestows it in appanage upon his brother Bukhta.— Reduces the 
turbulent allodialists. — Commanded to court.— Makes a tour of his domain. 
— Seized by the small pox. — Reaches the court.— Rebellion of the viceroy 
of Guzerat, and of prince Jungali in the Dekhan.— Picture of the Mogul 
court at this time.— The beer a of foreign service against the rebels described. 
Refused by the assembled nobles. — Accepted by the Rahtore prince. — He 
visits Ajmeer , which he garrisons.— Meeting at Poorhkur with the Raja of 
Amber. — Plans the destruction of the empire.— At Mairla is joined by his 
brother Buklu Sing. — Reaches Jodhpoor.— The kher, or feudal leivies of 
Marwar, assemble. — Consecration of the guns. — The meenas carry of the 
caltle of the train.— Rajpoot contingents enumerated.— Abhya reduces the 
Meena strongholds in Sirohi.—The Sirohi prince submits, and gives a 
daughter in marriage as a peace offering, — The Sirohi contingent joins 
Abhya Sing.— Proceeds against Aimedabad.— Summons the viceroy to 
surrender . — Rajpoot council of war.— Bukhta claims to lead the van.— The 
Rahtore prince sprinkles his chiefs with saffron water. — Sirbullund's plan of 
defence. — Tlis guns manned by Europeans.— His body guard of European 
musketeers. — The storm.— Victory gained by the Rajpoots.— Surrender 
of Sivbullund.— lie is sent prisoner to the emperor.— Abhya Sing governs 
Guzerat.- Rajpoot contingents enumerated.— Conclusion of the chronicles, 
the Ituj Roopaca and Surya Prukas.— Abhya Sivg returns to Jodhpoor. 
—The spoils conveyed from Guzerat. 

The parrh idnl murder of A jit is accoun- I “It was in 1781 (says the bard), Ajit 
ted the germ of destruction, which, taking went to heaven. With his own hand did 
root in the social edifice of Marwar, ulti- the emperor Mahomed Shah put the teeka 
mutely rent it asunder. Bitter has been the on the forehead of Abhoy Sing, girded him 
fruit of this crime, “even into the third with the sword, bound the toorah on hia 
and fourth 'generation” of his unnatural head, plaoed a dagger set with gems in bia 
aons, a hose issue, but for this crime, would girdle, and with Chaoris, Nobuts, and 
in all human probability have been the Nakarras, and many valuable gifts, invested 
most potent princes in India, able single- the young prinoe in all the dignities of his 
handed to have stopped Mahratta aggran- father. Even Nagore was resumed from 
disement, the sen of Umra and included in big 
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sunnud. With these marks of royal 
favour, he took leave of the coart, sad 
returned to bis paternal dominions. 
From village to village, as he journeyed 
homeward, the htllat wee raised on the 
head. (I) . When he reached Jodbpoor, be 
distributed gifts to all his chiefs, and to the 
Sard ah ( bard* ) and Charuns, aud landa to 
the family priests ( Purohitt 

A day at the court of the desert king, 
related in the phraseology of the chronicle, 
would be deemed interesting as a picture of 
manners. It would alto make the reader 
more familiar with Kurua, lire most celebra- 
ted bard iu the latter days of Rajpoot inde- 
pendence : but this nmst be reserved for an 
equally appropriate vehicle, (2) aud we shall 
at present rest satisfied with a slight sketch 
of the historian of Maroo. 

Koroa-Kavya, or simply Kurus, who 
traced his descent from the last household 
bard of the lust emperor -of Caoouj, was at 
once a politician, a warrior, aud a scholar, 
and in each capacity has left ample proofs 
of his abilities, In the first, he took a 
distinguished part in all the events of the 
civil wan ; in the second, he was one ef the 
few who survived a combat almost without 
parallel in the annals even of Bajpoot 


chivalry ; and as a scholar, he has left ns, 
in the introduction to his work, (8) the 
most instructive proof, not only of his 
inheriting the poetic mantle of hie fathers, 
but of the course he pursued for the 
maintenance of its lustre. The bare enu- 
meration of the works he had studied 
evinces that there was no royal road to 
Parnassus for the Bajpoot ' Kuvlswar,’ (4) 
but that, on the contrary, it was beset with 
difficulties not a little appalling. The mere 
nomenclature of works on grammar and 
historical epics, which were to he mastered 
ere he could hope for fame, must have 
often made Kurua exclaim, “ llow hard 
it is to climb the steps ’’ on which from 
afar lie viewed her temple. Those who 
desire to see, under a new aspect, an imper- 
fectly known but intereuting family of the 
human race, will be made acquainted with 
the qualifications of our bardic histmians, 
and the particular course of studies which 
fitted Kurna “ to sit in the gate (5) of 
Jodagir,” and add a new book to the 
chronicles of its kings. 

These festivities of the new reign were 
not of long duration, and were succeeded 
by warlike preparations against Nagore, 
which, during the contentions between 


(1) The kullat is a brazen vessel, of household use. A female of each family, filling 
one of these with water, repairs to the house of the head of the village, when, being all 
convened, they proceed in a body to meet the person to whom they rcndeT honour, singing 
the suhailea, or song of joj .’ The presenting water is a token of homage and regard, 
and one which the author has often paid to him, especially in Mewar, where every 
village met him in this way. 

(2) I hope some day to present a few of the works of the great bard Chund, with a 
dissertation on the Bardais, aud all the ‘ sons of song.’ 

(3) Entitled the ‘Surya Frakas* of 7, 500 stanzis. 

(4) ‘ Kaviiuar, or Kavya iswaru, lord of verBe. From Kavya, poesy, and itwxra, 

lord. 

(5) The portal of the palnee appears to have been the bard’s post, Pope gives the 
some position to his historic bards is 1 the Temple of Fume ;’ 

Full in the passage of each spacious gate. 

The sage historians in white garments wait ; 

Grav’d o’er the seats the form of Tiu»» -ms found, 

His sey the remov’d, and both his ^ -.as bound. 
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Ajit and tbe emperor, had been assigned to 
the descendant of the ancient princes of 
Mundore, 

“ When Ajmeer was invested by the 
collective force of the empire, (1) Eradut 
Khan ( Bungush ). collector of the Jetya,(2) 
took the Eendo by the arm, and seated him 
in N ago re. (3) But as soon as the Hooli 
was past, the 1 Avatars of Jowala-moo- 
khi, (4) were consecrated : goats were 
sacrificed, and the blood, with oil and ver- 
milion, was sprinkled upon them. The tents 
w ro moved out. Hearing this, Rao Indra 
produced tho imperial patent, with the 
peisonal guarantee of Jey Sing of Amber. 
Abhya heeded not, and invested Nagore ; 
but Indra left his honour and his castle to 
the Fearless, 5) who bestowed it on Bukhta 
his brother. He received tho congratula- 
tions of Mewar, Jessulmer, Bikaneer, aud 
Amber and icturned to his capital amidst 
the rejoicings of his subjects. This was 
id S. 1781. 

“ In S. 1782, lie was employed in restrain- 
ing the turbulent Bhomias on the Western 
frontiers of his dominions ; when the Sindils, 
the Deoras, the Bales, the Boras, the Bale- 
clias, and the Sodas were compelled to 
servitude. 


“ In S. 1783, a firman of summons avriv- 
ep, calling the prince to attend the pretence 
at Delhi. He put it to his head, assembled all 
h's chiefs, and on his passage to court made 
a tear of his dominions, examining Ida gar- 
lisions, redressing wrongs, and adjusting 
whatever was in disorder. At Purbutsir 
be was attacked by tbe small-pox : the 
nation called on Jug Rani (6) to Bhield him 
from evil, 

*• In 1784s the prince reached Delhi. 
Khandowran, the chief noble of the empire, 
was deputed by the emperor to conduct, him 
to the capital ; and when he reached the 
Presence, his majesty called him close to 
his person, exclaiming, 1 welcome, Ehonsh- 
blihht, (7) Mahroja Rajeswur, (8) it is 
long since "we met : this day makes me 
happy ; the splendour of the Aum-khas is 
redoubled.’ When he took leave, the king 
sent to his quarters, at Abhyopoor, choice 
fruits of tbe north, fragrant oils, and rose- 
water.’’ 

The prince of Maroo was placed at the 
head of all the nobility. About the end of 
8. 1784. Sirbullund Khan’s rebellion broke 
out, wh'CU gave ample scope for the valour 
of the R&htores and mateiials for the haul, 
who thus circumstantially relates it: 


(1) In the original, “ by the byeesn," 1 twenty-two,’ meaning the collective force of 
the twenty-tao toobakdart, or satraps of the provinces. 

(2) Capitation tax. 

(3) The poet calls it by its classic appellation, ftagaioorga, the ‘ castle of the 
serpent.’ 

(4) Jotcala-moohhi, the ' mouth of flame,’ tbe cannon, which aro thus ronspcratod 
before actiou. They are called avataru, or ‘ incarnations of Jowahi-niookhi,’ the Ema of 
India, at the edge of whose crater the Hindu poet very properly places the temple of 
Jowali Rani, ' the terrific' Kali-ma, the Hindu Hecate. 

(5) Abhya, the name of the prince, weans ‘fearless,’ from bhya, ‘fear,’ and privative 
prefix. 

(6) Jug-Rani ( I write all those phrases exactly as pronounced in the western 
dialect), 1 Queen of the world.' Sitla Mala is the common name for the goddess who pre- 
sides over this scourge of iufancy. 

(7) ‘ Of happy fortune.’ 

(8) Maharija-Rajesiear, pompous title of the kings of Maroo ; ‘ great Raja, lord of 
llajas,’ 
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“The troubles in the Dekhan increased, 
' The Shaixada Jttngall (1) rebelled, and 
forming an army of sixty thousand men, 
attacked the provincial governors of Malwa, 
Surat, Ahmedpoor, slaying the king’s 
lieutenants, Geerdhnr Buhadoor, Ibrahim 
Kooli, Roostum Alii, and the Mogul 
Shujait. 

" Hearing this, the king appointed 
Sirbullund Khan to quash the rebellion. 
He marched at the head of fifty thousand 
men, having a crore of rnpees for their 
aubeiatence ; bnt his advanced army of fen 
thousand men being defeated in the first 
encounter, he entered into terms with the 
rebels, and agreed to a partition of the 
country.” 

It vras at this time the prince of Marwnr 
begged permission to retire to his 
hereditary dominions. The bard'B descrip- 
tion of the conrt, and of the emperor’s 
distress on this occasion, though prolix, 
deserves insertion : 

“The king was sented on his throne, 
attended by the seventy-two grand Omras of 
the empire, when tidings reached him of the 
revolt of Sirbullund. There was the vizier- 
Kumai-oo-din Khan, Itimad-oo-Doulah, 
Khandowran, commander-in-chief, ( Meer 
Bnkshee), Shumsam-oo-Doulah, the Ameer- 
ool-Omrah, Munsoor Alii, Roahan-oo-Doulah, 
Toora Buz Khan, the Lord Marcher ( Seem 
Ka Bukshee ); Roostnm Jung, Afghan 
Khan, Khwaja Syed-oo-Din, commandant 
of artillery (Mesr Atuth ); Saadut Khan (2), 
grand chamberlian {Daroga Khowa»\ 
Boorhan-ool-Moolk, Abdool Summud Khan, 


Dellil Khan, Zuffiriah Khan, governor of 
Lahore, Dulail Khan, Meer Jumla, Khan- 
hhauan j Zuff.i Jung, Erabut Khan, Moor* 
shid Kooli Khan, Jaffier Khan, Aliverdi 
Khan (3), Mozuffar Khan, governor of 
Ajmeer. Such and many more were assem- 
bled in the Presence. 

11 It was read aloud that Sirbullund had 
reduced Guzerat, and proclaimed his own 
‘an that he bud gtound the Kolis to dust ; 
that he had vanquished the Mandillas, the 
Jhalas, the CUauraeimas, the Bhagails and 
the Gohils, and had nearly exterminated 
the Bnliis ; that H.dlar had agreed to pay 
tribute, and that auch was the fire of thie 
Yavun, that the Bliomias of themselves 
abandoned their strongholds to seek sanctuary 
with him whom the ‘ seventeen thousand (4) 
now called sovereign ; that he had sot him- 
self up a king in Ahmedabed, and made a 
league with the ‘Southron.’ 

“ The emperor saw, that if this defection 
was not quelled, all the viceroys would 
deslare themselves independent Already hud 
Jugureah Khun in the north, Saadut Khan 
in the east, and the Mleteh Nizam-ool-Moolk 
in the south, shewn the blackness of their 
deBignB. The tup’h (verve) of the empire 
had fled. 

“The been i was placed on a golden 
salver, which the Meer Tajuk bore in his 
extended arms, slowly passing in front of 
tho nobles ran god in either side of the 
throne, mighty men, at tho sight of whose 
faces the rustic would tremble : but iu vain 
he passed both lines ; no hand was stretched 


(1) In none of the Mohammedan histories of this period is it mentioned, that there 
was an imperial prince at the head of the first Mahratta irruption ; probably he was a 
mere tool for the purposes of Others. 

(S) Afterwards Vizier of Oade, a stato founded and maintained by consummate 

treason. 

(3) Nawab of Bengal, another traitor. 

(4) This number of cities, towns, and villages, constituted the kingdom of Guzerat 
under its ancient sovereigns. 
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forth ; some looked away ; some tremlded ; 
bnt none cast an eye upon the beera. 

“ The ‘ almighty monarch,’ ( Parmeswar 
Padshah,), who could make the beggar an 
Omra of twelve thousand, and the noble of 
twelve thousand a beggar, was without 
resource. ‘ Who,’ said one, * would grasp 
the forked lightning, let him engage Sir- 
bullund 1 ’ Another exclaimed, ‘ who would 
seize the vessel, and plunge with her in the 
whirlpool, he may contend with Sirbullund.' 
And a third, * whoever dare seize the forked 
tongue of the eorpent, let him engage Sir- 
bnllund. 1 2 The king was trnnbled j ho gave 
a sign to the Meer Tojuk to return the 
beera to him. 

“ The Rnhtoro prince saw the monarch's 
distress, and as lie was about to leave the 
aum-khas, he stretched forth his hand, and 
placed the beera in his turban, as he said, 
" be not cast down, oh king of the world ; 
I will pluck down this Sirbullund(l) : leafless 
shall be the bonghs of his ambition, and 
Ilia head ( sir ) the forfeit of bis arrogant 
exaltation ( boolund).” 

11 When Abhya Sing grasped the beera, 
the breasts of tire mighty were ready to 
burst with tho fullness of envy, even like 
the ripe pomegranate, as the king placed 
the grant of Ouzerat into the hands of the 
Ralitnro. The Shah's heart was rejoiced, 
as he said, ‘ thus acted your aucesturB in 
suppoit of tho throne; thus was quelled the 
revolt of Khoorm and Bheeiu in the time 
ofJehangir; that of the Dekhan settled; 
and in like manner do I trust, that, by 
you the honour and the throne of Mahomed 
Shah will bo nph'-ld.’ 

“Rich gifts, including seven gems of great 
price, were bestowed upon tho Rah tore; 


the treusury was uulocked and thirty-one 
lacks of coin were assigned for the troops. 
The guns were taken from the arseuals, and 
with the patent of the vice-royalties of 
Ahmedabad and A j meer, in tho mouth of Asar 
(1786), Abhya took leave of the king (2)." 

The political arroudissement of Marwar 
dates from this period ; for the rebellion 
of Siibulluud was the forerunner of the 
disintegration of the empire. It was in 
June A. D. 1730, that the prince of Mar- 
wav left the court of Delhi. Ho had a 
double motive in proceeding direct to 
A j meer, of which province he waa 
viceroy ; first, to cake possession of his 
stong-hold ( the key not only of Marwar 
but of every state in Rajpootana ) ; and 
second, to consult with the prince of Amber 
on the affairs of that critical conjuncture. 
What was the cause of Jey Sing’s presence 
at Ajmeer the chronicle sayB not ; but from 
circumstance' elsewhere reluted, it may be 
conjectured that it was for the purpose of 
celebrating ‘ the rites of tire Pirlrinoara ' 

( manes of his ancestors ) at Pooshkur. The 
hard gives a most prolix account of the 
meeting, even to the pue/tur, * or foot cloth' 
spread for “the kings of the Hindus’’ to 
walk on, “ who feasted together, and to- 
gether plotted tiie destruction of the em- 
pire ; ’* from which we perceive that Kurna, 
the bard, had a peep behind the curtain. 

Having installed his officers in Ajmeer, 
Abhya Sing proceeded to Mairta, when ho 
was met by his brother, Bultht Sing, on 
which occasion the grant of Nagore was 
bestowed upon tho latter. The brothers 
continued their route to the capital, when 
all the chiefs were dismissed to their homes 
with injunctions to assemble their vassals 


(1) Sir, ‘the head,’ boohind, ‘exalted, high, arrogant’ I write the name 
Sirbullund, being the orthography long known. 

(2) In the original, the emperor i# called tho Aspati , * lord of s woids,’ or perhaps 

Asicapah, ‘ lord of steeds. 1 
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for the ensuing campaign against Sir- 
bullcmd. At the appointed time, the Icher 
(feudal array ) of Mar war assembled under 
the walls of Jodhpoor. The Occasion is a 
delightful one to the bard, who revels in 
all 'the pomp and circumstance of war:’ 
from the initiatory ceremony, the moving 
out the tents, to the consecration of the 
mighty tubes ( hal-wa-tial , ) the ‘ volcanos 
of the field,’ or, as he terms them, the 
' croc dilemouths ' ( munur-mookhan , ) ‘em- 
blems of Yama,’ which were sprinkled 
abundantly with the blood of goats slain 
tinder their muzzles. He describes each 
clan as it arrives, their steeds, and capari- 
sons. 

Instead, however, of proceeding direct 
to the main object of the war, Abhya Sing 
took advantage of the immense army thus 
placed under his command, as viceroy of 
Guzerat, to wreak his own vengeance upon 
his neighbour, the gallant prince of Sirohi, 
■who, trusting to his native strength, had 
spurued every compromise which involved 
his independence. This resolution he main- 
tained by his natural position, strengthened 
by alliances with the aboriginal races who 
hemmed his little state on all sides, except- 
ing that towards Marwar. 

These Mtcnai, the mountaineers of the 
Aravalli, had given offence to Abhya Sing ; 
for while the prince, between Ilia arrival at 
Jodhpoor and the assemblage of the khrr, 
gave himself up to indolence and opium, 
they cairied off the whole cattle of the train 
to the mountains. When this was repor ted 
to Abhya Sing, he coolly said, “ Let them 


go, they knew we were short of forage, and 
have only taken them to their own pastures 
in the mountains.” Strange to say, they 
did return them, and in exoelb nt condition, 
as soon as lie prepared to march. When he 
heard of this, ho observed, “ Did I not tell 
you these Meenas were faithful subjects v’’ 

The order to march was now given, 
when the bard enumerates the names and 
strength of the different Rijpoot princes, 
whose contingents formed this array, in 
which there were only two Mohammedan 
leaders of distinction : — “ Tue liar as of 
Kotah and Boondi j the Keechies of 
Gagrown j the Gores of Seopoor ; the Cncli- 
wahas of Amber, anti ( eveu ) the Sodas of 
the desert, under their respective prince* or 
chiefs, were under the command of the Mar- 
war prince. His native retainers, the uni- 
ted clans of Marwar, formed the right wing 
of thelwhole army, headed by liis brother 
Bukhta. 

’‘On the 10th Chi dt ( Sood ) S. 1780, 
Abhya marched from Jodhpoor, liy Bhadr.t- 
joon and Malguih, Sewanoli and Jh.ilore. 
Rewarro was assaulted: tire swords of the 
enemy sliowererl, and the Champawut fell 
amidst heaps of slain. The Deoras abandon- 
ed the lull middled. The trees were levelled 
to the summit ; a garrison was posted, ami 
the array moved on to Fossidio. Then, 
Aboo shook with affright. Affliction seized 
Sirohi ; ils prince » as in despair when lie 
heard Rewarro and Possalio were destroy- 
ed (1) The Chohan preferred decking h's 
daughter in the bridal vestments, to array- 
ing Iris army to oppose Abbemal.” 


(1) Both these places are famous in the Mewasso, or fastnesses of Sirohi, and gave 
the Author, who was intrusted with its political affairs, much trouble. Fortunately for tho 
Deora prince, descendant of Kao Narrain Das, the author knew their history, and was 
enabled to discriminate the claims nhich Jr dhpoor asserted over her in virtue of such 
attacks as this ; in short, between the claims of ‘the prince of Marwar,’ and the king’s 
lieutenants oi Guzerat. In this ncgociations wherein Jodhpoor advanced its preten- 
sions to sttzeraiu/e over Sirohi, which as stoutly denied the right, he clearly distinguished 
the claims of the princes of Jodhpoor, in their capacities of viceroys of tho empire, and 
argued that claur f _ eded by Sirohi in that character guaranteed none to them, in their 
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liao Narrain Das, through tho interven- 
tion of a Rajpoot chieftain, named Myarnm, 
of tlie Chaorn tribe, made overtures to the 
Rah tore, proposing his niece ( daughler of 
Maun Sing his predecessor) in marriage. 
“ In the midst of strife, * the coco-nut,’ with 
eight choice steeds and the price of four 
elephants, were sent and accepted. The 
drum of battle ceased ; the nuptials were 
solemnized, and in the tenth mouth Ram 
Sing was born at Jodhpoor.” The bard, 
however, lets us into the secret, and shews 
that the Rajpoots had ' secret articles,' as well 
as the more poliahod diplomacy of Europe : 
for besides the fair Chohani, the Rno 
consented to pay Peah-ach'hani, a ‘ con- 
cealed tiibnte.’ 

The Deora chiefs nnit< d tlieir contin- 
gents to tho rojal army, for the subjugation 
of Sirbullund, and the march recommenced 
by Palhaupoor and Sidpoor, on the Sarasvati. 
JH cie they halted, and “ an envoy was des- 
patched to Sirbullund, summoning him to 
surrender the imperial equipments, cannons 
and stores j to account for the revenues, 
and to withdiaw his garrisons from Ahmeda- 
bad and all the strong-holds of the 
province.” The reply was laconic and 
dignified ; “ that he himself was king, anil 
bis head was with Ahmedabad.’’ 

A grand couucil of war was convened in 


the Rajpoot camp, which is described con 
amove by the bard. The overture and its 
reception were coinmunioated, and the 
debates and speeches which eusued thereon, 
ns to the future course of proceeding, are 
detailed. The bird is, however, satisfied 
with recording the speeches of ‘ the chiefs 
of the eight grades of Maroo.’ 

“ First spoke the chief of the children of 
Champa, Koosul, son of Ilurnut of Ahwa, 
whose seat is on the right of the throne. 
Then Kunneram of Asope, leader of the 
Koompawuts, whose place is on the left : 
‘let us, like the Kilkila, (1) dive into the 
waters of battle,’ He was followed by 
Kosuri, the Mairtea Sirmor ; — then by the 
veteran who led tho OodawutB : old and 
brave, many a battle had he seen. Then 
the chief of IChan wa, who led the clan of 
Joda, protested ho would be tho first to 
claim the immortal garland from the hand 
of the Apsmas ; (2) ‘ let us stain our gar- 
ments with Bnffron, and our lances with 
crimson, and play at ball with this Sirbul- 
lund.’ (3) Fntteh tho Jaitawnt, and 
Kurmtvat Abhi-mal, re-echoed his words. 
All shouted ‘ bittle J’ ‘ battle f’ while some 
put on the coloured garments, determined to 
conquer Bhanluca. Kurna, the Ch.impawot, 
said aloud, 4 with spavkling cup the Apsaras 
will serve us in the mansion of the suu’ (4) 


individual capacity, as chiefs of Mar war a distinction which they affected not to compre- 
hend, but which was at length fully recognized and acted on by ihe paramount power. 
Sirohi is maintained in its ancient independence which but for this previous knowledge 
must have been inevitably lost. 

(1) The kilkila is the bird wo call the kingfisher. 

(2) The maids of war, the Vilkyris of Rajpoot mythology. 

(3) Another jeu-ifc-mots on the name Sirbullund, with whose head (sir) the Joda 
chief proposes to play at ball. 

(4) The young chieftain of Saloombra, the first of the nobles of Mewar, was sitting 
with me, attentively listening as I was translating the war against Sirbullund, read by my 
old tutor. His family possess an hereditary aversion to “the cup,” which is under 
solemn prohibition from some cause which 1 forget, and so far did his grandfather carry 
his antipathy, that a drop falliug upon him at an entertainment, he cut out the conta- 
minated part with his dagger. Aware of this, I turned round to the young chief and said; 
"well Rawut-ji, would you accept the cup from the hand of the Apsaia, or would yon 
refuse the mamcar (pledgo)? ” 'Certainly I would take it; these ar» very different eups 
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E*ery dan, every chief, and every bard, 
re-echoed * b-ittle J’ 

“ Then Bukhta stood up to claim the 
onset, to lead the van in battle against 
8iibtilluud, while his brother and prince 
should await the result in his tents. A jar of 
saffron-water was placed before the prince, 
with which he smiukled each chief, who 
shouted,* they woo'd people Umrapoor.’ *’(1) 

The bard then describes the steeds of 
the Rajpoot chivalry, in which the Beem- 
ra Ui alii of the Dekban takes precedence ; 
he is follwed by the horses of Dhat and 
Rardurro in Marwar, and the Kattiawar of 
Saurashtra. 

Sirbnllund’s plans of defence are 
minutely detailed. At each gate he posted 
two thousand men and five guns, “ manned 
by Europeans,’’ of whom he had a body of 
musketeers ronnd his person. The cannonade 
had been kept up three days on both aides, 
in which the pen of S'rbnllnnd was killed. 
At lengh, Bukhta led the Btorm, when all 
the otes and aunts performed prodigies of 
valour. The Champawut Koosnl was the 
first to be carried to the “immortal abode 
but though “the sun stood still to see the 
deeds of the son of Hurnat,” we cannot 
particularize the bard’s catalogue of heroes 
transferred to Suraloca (2) on this day, 


when the best blood of Rajpootana was 
shed on the walls of Ahmedabad. Both 
the princely brothers had their share in 
“ the play of swords,” and each slew more 
than one leader of note. Umra who had so 
often defended Ajmeer, slew five chiefs of 
the grades of two and three thousand 
horse. 

“Eight ghuvries of the day remained, 
when Sirbullnnd fled ; but Ulyar, the leader 
of his vanguard, made a desperate resistance, 
until he fell by the hand of Bukht Sing. 
The drum of victory sounded. The Nawab 
loft his pant in the Rinronnd (3). The 
‘would-be-king’ was wounded ; liis elephant 
shewed the speod of the deer. Four thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-three were 
slain, of whom one hundred were Pulhi 
Nusheens, eight H*ti A r usheens( 4), and 
three hundred entitled to the Tazeem on 
entering the Taiwan Aum (5). 

“ One hundred and twenty chieftains of 
note, with five hundred horse, were slain 
with Abhya Sing, and seven hundred 
wounded. 

‘‘The next morning, Sirbullnnd surren- 
dered with all his effocts. He was egcoilcd 
towards Agra, his wounded Moguls dying 
at every stage ; bnt the bouI of the ‘Fearless’ 
was sad at the loss of his kin (6). Abhi- 


from ours ; was his reply. ‘ Then you believe that the heavenly fair carry tho soul of 
those who fall in battlo to the Mandal, of ««r«e '• who dare doubt it ? when my time 

cornea, I will take that cup !’ a glorious creed for a s •Idler ! He sat for hours listening to 
my old tutor and friend ; for none of their bardR expounded like him the bhojttnqa 
(serpentine verse) of the poet. I have rated the Rawot for being unable to repeat the 
genealoey of his house from Chonda to himself ; but the family bard was dead and left no 
progeny inherit his mantle. Tins young chief it yet (A.D. 1620) but twenty-two, and 
promises to be better prepared. J 


(1) ‘ The city of immoatality.’ 

(2) The abode of heroes, the Valhalla of tho Rajpoot mythology. 

(3) Rincoond is the ‘ fountain of battle,’ and pant is applied, as we use the word 
water, to the temper or spiiit of a sword : a play words. 

(4) Chiefs entitled to ride in palkis and on elephants. 

(5) A long list of names is given which would only fatigue the reader ; but amongst 
them we select a singular one, Tfolakh Khan Anglez, ‘Nolakh the Englishman.’ 

(6) The Ijsrd enumerates with the meed of praise each vassal irho fell, whether 
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Mai ruled over the seventeen thousand 
towns of Guzerat, and the nine thousand of 
Mar war, besides one thousand elsewhere. 
The princes of Edur, of Bhooj, of Parker, of 
Sinde, and of Sirohi, the Chalook Ran of 
Futtehpoor, Jhoojoonoo, Jessulmeer, Nagoro, 
Dongerpoor, Bhanswarra, Lunuwarra, 
Hulwad, every morning bowed the head to 
Abhi-Mal. 

“Thus, in the enlightened half of the 
moon, on the victorious tenth (1) (S. 1787, 
A. D. 1731), the day on which Ramachundra 
captured Lanka, the war against Sirbullund, 


an Omra ( lord ) of twelve thousand, was 
concluded.’’ (2) 

Having lefts garrison of seventeen 
thousand men for the duties of the capital 
and province, Abliya Sing returned to 
Jodhpoor with the spoils of Guzerat, and 
there he deposited four crores of rupees, 
and one thousand four hundred guns of all 
calibres, besides military stores of every 
description. With these, in the declining 
state of the empire, the desert king streng- 
thened his forts and garrisons, and deter- 
mined, in the general scramble for domi- 
nion, not to neglect his own interests. 


Rahtore or of the contingents of the other principalities serving under the prince of 
Marwar. The Champawuts bore the brun f , and lost Kurrnn of Pally Kishen Sing of 
Sindri, Gordhan of Jhalore, and Kulian The Koompwuts lost also several leaders of 
clans, as Nursing Soortan Sing, Pudma son of Doorjun. The Joda tribe lost three lea- 
ders tit, Heamul, Goman, and Jogidas. The brave Mairteas also lost three: Bhoom Sing, 
Koosul Sing, and Golab, son of Hatti. Tho allodial chieftains, the Jadoons, the 
Soniguri as, the Dhonduls, and Kheechies, had many brave men ‘carried to Bhanaloco,’ 
and even bards and purohits were amongst the slain. 

(1) Vijya daswa. 

(2) With this battle tho Raj Roopaca and Surya PraJcaa terminate. 




CHAPTER XI. 


Mutual jealousies of lie brothers. — Abhya Sing dread* the military fame of 
Bukhta.— hit policy.— Prompted by the bard Kurna, toho deserts fodhpoor 
for Nagore . — Scheme laid by Bukhta to thwart hit brother.— Attack of 
Bikaneer by Abhya Sing.— Singular conduct of his chiefs, whe afford 
supplies to the besieged. — Bukhta’ t scheme to embroil the Amber Prince 
with his brother. — His overture and advice to attack Jodhpoor in the absence 
of his brother.— Jey Sing of Amber. — His reception of this advice, 
whic his discussed and rejected in a full council of the nobles of Amber . — 
The envoy of Bnklita obtains <i« audience of the Prince of Amber. — Attains 
his object.— His insulting letter to Raja Abhya Sing. — The letters’s laconic 
reply . — Jey sing calls out the Kher > or feudal army of Amber . — Obtains 
foreign all es . — One hundred thousand men muster under the walls of his 
capital. — March to the Marwar frontiers.— Abhya Sing raises the siege of 
Bikaneer.— Bukhta 1 s strange conduct.— Swears his Vassals. — Marches with 
his personal retainers only to combat the host of Amber. — Battle of 
i Gungaria.— Desperate onset of Bukhta Sing. — Destruction of his band.— 
With sixty men charges the Amber Prince, who avoids him.— Eulogy of 
Bukhta by the Amber bards. — Kurna the bard prevents a third charge.— 
Bukhta’ 8 distress at the loss of his men.— The Rana mediates a peace. 
—Bukhta loses his tutelary divinity.— Restored by the Amber Prince . — 
Death of Abhya Sing .—Anecdotes illustrating his character. 


The tranquility which fora while fol- 
lowed the campaign in Guzerat was of no 
long duration. The lore of ease and opium, 
which increased with the years of Abhya 
Sing, was distuibed by a perpetual 
apprehension of the active courage and 
military genius of hiB brother, whose 
appanage of Nagore was too restricted a 
field for his talents and ambition. Bukhta 
was also aware that his daring nature, 
which obtained him the suffrages, as it 
would the swords, Of his turbulent and 
easily excited countrymen, rendered him an 
object of distrust, aud that without great 
circumspection he would be unable to 
maintain himself in his imperium in imperio, 
the cattle and three hundred aud sixty 


townships of Nagore. He was too discreet 
to support himself by foreign aid, or by 
fomenting domestic strife; but with tho 
aid of tho bard, he adopted a line of policy, 
tho relation of which will develope new 
traits in the Rajpoot character, and ex- 
emplify its peculiarities. Kurna, after 
finishing his historical chronicle, concluding 
with the war against Sirbullund, abandoned 
l 'tho gate of Jodhpoor, for that of Nagore.” 
Like all his tribe, the bard was an adept 
in intrigue, and his sacred character for- 
warded the sacred means of executing it. 
His advioe was to embroil their common 
sovereign with the prince of Amber, and an 
opportunity was not long wauling. 

The prince of Bikaneer, a junior hut 
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independent branch of Mar war had offen- 
ded he is yet nominal Suaerain Abhay 8in<r, 
who, taking advantage of the weakness of 
their common liege lord tiie emperor, deter- 
mined to resent the affront, and accordingly 
invested Bikaneer, which had sustained a 
seise of some Weeks, when Bukhta deter- 
mined to make its release subserve his 
designs ; nor could he have chosen a better 
expedient. Although the prince of Marwar 
had led his united vassalage against Bika- 
neer, they were not only lukewarm as to 
the success of theii own arms, but, anomal- 
ous it must appear in the annals even 
of feudal warfare, they furnished the 
besieged with the means of defence, who, 
but for the supplies of opium, salt, and am- 
munition, would soon have been compelled 
to surrender. We can account for this : Bika- 
neer was of their own kin, a branch of the 
great tree of which Seoji was the root, and 
to which they could cling in emergency ; in 
abort, Bikaneer balanced the power between 
thetnBelvea and their head. 

The scheme begin approved, its execu- 
tion and inode of development to Jey Sing 
were next canvassed. “ Touch his pride,” 
said Kurnn, “ tell him the insult to Amber, 
which your ancestor invested, has never 
been balanced, and that lie will never fiud a 
time like the present to fling a few short at 
Jodhpoor." 

Bukhta addressed a letter to Jey Sing, 
and at the same time sent instructions to 
the envoy of Bikaneer at his court bow 
to act 

The prince of Amber, towards the close 
of his career, became partial to 1 2 the cup’ ; 
but, aware of the follies it involved him in, 
an edict prohibited all official intercourse 


fifl 


with him while he was under its influence. 
The direct overture of Bukhta was canvass- 
ed, and ali interference between the kindred 
belligerents was i ejected in a full council 
of the chiefs of Amber. But the envoy had 
a friend in the famous Yidyadhur(l), the 
chief civil minister of the slate, through, 
whose means he obtained permission to 
make ‘a verbal report, standing.' ‘ Bikaneer,' 
he suid, “ was in peril, and without his aid 
must fall, and that bis master did not 
consider the sovereign of Marwar, but of 
Amber, as bis suzerain.” Vanity and wine 
did the rest. The prince took up the pen 
and mote toAbhyaSing, “That they all 
formed one great family ; to forgive Bika- 
neer aud raise his batteries : " and bb be 
took another cup, and curled his moustache, 
he gave the letter to be folded. " Maha- 
rajah,” said the envoy, “ put in two more 
words : or, my name is Jey 8ing.” They 
were added. The overjoyed envoy retired, 
and in a few minutes the letter was on 
transit to its destination by the swiftest 
camel of the desert. Scarcely bad the envoy 
retired, when the chief of Bhansko, the 
Mentor of Jey Sing, entered. He was told 
of the letter, which “would vex his 
Sagga (2).’’ The old chief remonstrated ; he 
said, “ unless you intend to extinguish the 
Cuchwalias, recall this letter." Messenger 
after messenger was sent, but the envoy 
knew liis duty. At the dinner hour, all the 
chiefs had assembled at the ( Rusora ) 
banquet-hall, when the spokesman of the 
vassalage, old Deep Sing, in reply to the 
communication of his sovereign, told him he 
had done a cruel and wanton act, and that 
they must all suffer for his imprudence. 

The reply, a laconic defiance, was brought 


(1) Vidyadhur was a Brahmin of Bengal, a scholar and man of science. The plan of 
the modern city of Amber, named Jeypoor, was bis t a city as regular as Darmstadt. He 
was also, the joint compiler of the celebrated genealogical tables which appear in the first 
Volume of this work. 

(2) Sagg j is a term denoting a connection by marriage. 

12 
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back with like celerity ( it was opened and 
read by Jey Sing to his chiefs ; “ By what 
right do you dictate to me, or interfere 
between me and my servants ? If yonr 
name is 1 2 the Lion of Victory' (Jey Sing), 
mine is ‘ the Lion without Fear ’ ( Abhya 

Sing)(1)” 

The ancient chief, Deep Sing, said : “ I 
told yon how it would be ; but there is no 
retreat, and our business is to collect onr 
friends. The Kher, or ‘ lery en mares,’ was 
proclaimed! Every Cuchwaha was com- 
manded to repair to the great standard 
planted outside the capital. The home- 
clans came ponricg in, and aid was obtained 
from the Haras of Boondi, the Jadoons of 
Kerowli, the Seeeodias of Shahpoora, the 
Kheeohier, and the Jats, until one hundred 
thousand men were formed beneath the 
castle of Amber, This formidable array 
proceeded, march after march, until they 
reached Gangwani, a village on the frontier 
of Ifarwar. Here they encamped, and, 
with all due conrtesy, awaited the arrival 
of the ' Fearless Lion.’ 

They were not long in suspense. Mortal- 
ly offended at such wanton interference, 
which compelled him to relinquish his 
object on the very eve of attainment, Abhya 
Sing raisad his batteries from besieging 
Bikaneer and rapidly advanced to the 
encounter. 

Bakhta now took alarm. He had not 
calonlated the length to which his intrigues 
would involve his country ; he had sought 
bnt to embroil the border prinoes, but had 
kindled a national warfare. Still his fears 
Were less for the discovery of his plot, 
than for the honour of Mur war, about to be 
assailed by such odds. He repaired to his 


brother and liege lord, and implored him 
not to raise the siege j declaring that lie 
alone, with the vassals of Nagore, would 
reoeive the B*giea’*(2) battle, and, by God's 
blessing, would give a good account of him. 
Abhya Sing, not averse to see his brother 
punished for his conduct, though determined 
to leave him to the brunt of the battle, 
rejected with scorn the intriguing pro- 
position. 

The “ Naharra sounded the assembly for 
ths chivalry of Nagore. Bukhta took post on 
the balcony over the Delhi gate, with two 
brazen vessels ; in the one was an infusion 
of opium, in the other saffron-water. To each 
Rajpoot as he entered he presented opinm, 
and made the impress of his right hand on 
his heart with the saffron-water. Having in 
this manner enrolled eight thousand Raj- 
poots, sworn to die with him, he determined 
to select the moBt resolute, and marching to 
the edge of an extensive field of luxuriant 
Indian corn ( bajra ), he halted his band, 
and thus addressed them : "Let none follow 
me who is not prepared for victory or death : 
if there be any amongst you who desire to 
return, let them do so in God’s name.” As 
he Bpoke, he resumed the march through (he 
luxuriant fields, that it might not be seen 
who retired. More than five thousand re- 
mained, and with these he moved on to the 
combat. 

The Amber prices awaited them at 
Gnngwani : soon ss the hostile lines approach- 
ed, Bukhta gave the word, and, in one dense 
mass, his gallant legion charged with lance 
and sword the deepened lines of Amber, 
carrying destruction at every pass. He 
passed through and through this host ; but 
when he pulled up in the rear, only sixty 


(1) f write the names as pronounced, and as familiar to the readers of Indian history. 
Joy, in Sanscrit, is ' victory,’ Abhya, 'fearless.' 

(2) Btuftta is ' a devotee :’ the term is here applied reproachfully to Jey Sing, on 
account of his very religious habile. 
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of hia band remained round his parson. At 
this moment, the ehief of Gajsingpoora, 
head of all his vassals, hinted there was a 
jangle in the rear : “ and what is there in 
front " said the intrepid Rahtore, “ that we 
should not try the road we oame 1 " and as 
he espied the panchranga, or fire coloured 
flag, which denoted the head quarter of 
Amber, the word again was given. The 
cantioua Khoombani (1) advised his prince 
to avoid the charge : with some diffi- 
culty he was made to leave the field, and as 
a salvo to his honour, by flank movement 
towards Knndailah north, tbat it might not 
be said lie turned his back on his foe. As 
he retreated, he exclaimed, “seventeen battles 
have 1 witnessed, but till this day never one 
decided by the sword." Thus, after a life 
of success, the wisest, or at least the most 
learned and most powerful prince of Raj- 
warra, incurred the disgrace of leaving the 
field Jn the face of a handful of men, 
strengthening the adage “ that one Rah- 
tore equalled ten Cuchwahas." 

Jey Sing’s own bards could not refrain 
from awarding the meed of valour to their 
foes, and composed the following stanzas 
on the occasion : “ Is it the battle cry of 
Gali, or the war-shont of JEtanowanta, or the 
hissing of Shesnag, or the denunciation 
of Kapiliawar 1 Is it the incarnation of 
Nnr aing, or the darting beam of Surya ? 
or the death glance of the Dakini 1 (8) or 
* that from the central orb of Trinetra P (3) 
Who could support the flames from this 
volcano of Bteel, when Bukhta’s sword 
became the sickle of Time V 

But for Kama the bard, one of the few 
remaining about bis person, Bakhta would a 


third time have plunged iuto the ranks of the 
foe s nor was it till the hoet of Ainber had left 
the fields, that he was aware of the extent 
of his Iosb (4). Then, strange inconsistency J 
the man, who but a few minutes before had 
affronted death in every shape, when be 
beheld the paucity of aurvivon, sat down 
and wept like an infant. Till it was more 
the weakness of ambition than humani- 
ty, for, never imagining (that his brother 
would fail to support him, he thought 
destruction had overtaken Marwar ; nor 
was it nntil his brother joiued and assure 
him he had left him all the honour of the 
day, that he recovered his port. Then “lie 
curled his whiskers, and swore an oatb, that 
he would yet drag the ‘ Bbuggut ’ from bis 
castle of Amber." 

Jey Sing thongh he paid dear for his 
messsage, gained his point, the relief of 
Bikaneer ; and the Xtana of Ondipoor medi- 
ated to prevent the quarrel going farther, 
which was the less difficult sinoe both parties 
had gained their] ends, though Jey Sing 
obtained his by the loss of a battle. 

It is related that the tutelary deity of 
Bukht Sing fell into the hands of the Amber 
prince, who carried home, the sole trophy 
he c mid boast, married the Rahtore deity 
to s female divinity of Amber, and returned 
him with his ooments to Bukhta. Such 
were the courteous of Rajpoot chivalry. 
The triple alliance of the chief Rajpoot 
princes followed this battle, cemented by 
the nnion of the rival houses to daughters 
of Mewar. There they met, attended by 
their vassalage, and, in the nuptial festi- 
vitiee and the ‘cup,’ forgot this bitter strife, 
while enmity and even national jealousy 


(1) The clau of the Bhausko chief. 

(2) The witch of India is termed Dakini. 

(3) A title of Siva, god of destruction, the ‘ three-eyed.’ 

(4) Though the bard does not state, it is to be tt^oeed, that the main body came up 
and caused this movement, 
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vpere banished by general courtesy. Such Amber gave bie eve to Kriparatn, the pay* 
is the. Bajpoot, who can be judged after no master-general, a favourite with tbe king, 
known standard : he stands alone io the from bis skill at chess, end who had often 
moral history of man (1). tbe honour of playing with him while all 

This is the last conspicuous act of Abhya tbe nobles were standing. Kiiparam pr.iised 
Sing’s life on record, ffe died in S. 1806 the Rah tore prince's dexterity in smiting 
(A. D. 1760), at Jodhpoor. His courage, off a buffalo’s head; on which the king 
which may be termed ferocious, was temper- called out, " Rijeswar, I have hoard much 
ed only by his excessive indolence, regard- of your skill with the a word."— ‘Yes, Husrit, 
ing which they have preserved many emus- I can use it on an occasion.’ A huge animal 
ing anecdotes ; one of these will display tbe was brought into the area, fed in the luxuri- 
exact character of the man. The chronicle on* pastures of Heriana. The couit crowded 
says; H When Aj't went to marry the Cho- out to see the Rohtore exhibit ; but when 
hani, he found two lions in his path— the beheld the enormous bulk, he turned to the 
one asleep, the other awake. The inter- king and begged permission to retire to his 
pretation of the tooguni ( augur ) was, that post, the imperial guard-room, to refresh 
the Cbobaui wonld bear him two B<>ns ; that himself. Taking a double dose of opium, 
one wonld be a soeti khan ( sluggard ), the he returned, his eyes glaring with rage at 
other an active qoldier. “ Could the augur the trick played upon him, and as he 
have revealed that they would imbrue their approached the buffalo they fell upon Jey 
bands in a father’s blood, he might hsve Sing, who bad procured this monster with 
averted the ruin of hie country, which dates a view to fail him. The Amber chief saw 
from the black deed. that mieohief was brewing, and whispered 

The Rahtores profess a great contempt his majesty not to approach too near his 
for the Cuchwahas as soldiers ; and Abhya son-in-law. Grasping his Bword in both 
Sing’s was not lessened for their prince, bands, Abhya gave the blow with such 
because he happened to be father-in-law to force that the buffalo’s bead “ dropped 
the prince of Amber, whom he used to upon hie knees, ’’ and the raja was thrown 
mortify, even in the “ Presence,” with such upon his back. All was well : but, as the 
sarcasm as, “ You are called a Cuchwa, or chronicle says, “ tbe king never asked thp 
properly Ottawa, from the Cn»a ; and your raja to decollate another buffalo.” 
sword will cut as deep as one of its blades It was during the reign of Abhya Sing, 

alluding to the grans thus called. Irritated, that Nadir Shah invaded India; but the 
yet fearing to reply, he formed a plan to summons to tbe Rajpoot princes, to put 
humble his arroganos in his only vulnerable forth their strength in support of the totter- 
point, the depreciation of his personal ing throne of Timoor, was received with 
strength. While it was tbe boast of Jey indifference. Not a chief of note led his 
Sing to mingle tbe exact sciences of Europe myrmidons to tbe plains of Kuroal ; and 
with the more ancient of India, Abhya's Delhi was invested, plundred, and its 
ambition was to be deemed the first swords- monarch dethroned, without exciting a sigh, 
man of Rajwarra. The scientific ‘prince of Such was their apathy in the cause, when 

(1) This singular piece of Rajpoot history, in the annals of Marwar, is confirmed by 
every pytieular i n the “one honored and nine acts ” of the Great Jey Sing of Amber. 
The foe does ample justice to Bahtdre valour. 
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the imbecility of Mshnmmed Shah succeeded 
to the inheritance of Arungzeb, that with 
their own hands these puppets of desposition 
sapped the foundations of the empire. 

Unfortunately for Rijpootuna, the de- 
moralization of her prince prevented their 
turning to advantage this depression of the 
empire, in which follies and crimes they 
participated. 

With the foul and monstrous murder of 
the Raj i Ajit ( A. D. 1750 ), commenced 
those bloody scenes which disgrace the 
nunals of Marwar ; jet even in the history 
of her crimes there are acts of redeeming 
virtue, which raise a sentiment of regret that 
the lustre of the one should be tarnished by 
the presenoe of the other. They serve, how- 
ever, to illustrate that great moral truth, 


that in every stage of civilization, crime wilt 
work out its own pnnishment ; and griev- 
ously has the parrioidal murder of Ajit been 
visited on bis race and country. We shaft 
see it acting as a blight on that magnificent 
tree, which transplanted from the native 
soil of the Ganges, took root and flourished 
amidst the arid sands of the desert, affording 
a goodly shade for a daring race, who acquir- 
ed fresh victor^* with poverty — we shall 
see it luxuriance checked, and its numerous 
and widely-spread branches, as if scor- 
ched by the lightnings of heaven, wither 
and decay ; and they mast utterly perish, 
unless a scion, from the uucoutamiiiated 
stem of Edtti (1), be grafted upon it : then it 
may revive, and be yet made to yield more 
vigorous fruit. 


(1) The Heir of Edur is heir presumptive to the gadi of Marwur. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ham Stuff Sueoeeds.— Hit impetuosity of temper.— His uncle, Bakhta Sing, 
absents himself from the rite of inauguration . — Sends hit nurse as proxy. 
— Construed by Bam Sing as an insult.— He resents it, and resumes the 
fief of Jhalore,— Confidant of Ram Sing.— The latter insults the chief of 
the Champawuts, toho withdraws from the court.— Hit interview with the 
chief bard. — Joins Bukhta Sing.— The chief bard gives his suffrage to 
Buhhta.— Civil war.— Battle of Mairta.— Ram Sing defeated. — Bukhta 
Sing assumes the sovereignty. — The Bagri chieftain girds him with the 
sword. — Fidelity af the Purohit to the ex prince, Ram Sing.— He proceeds 
to the Dekhan to obtain aid of the Mahrattae.— Poetical correspondence, 
between Raja Bukhta and the Purohit.— Qualities, mental and personal 
of Bukhta The Mahrattae threaten Marwar.—All the clans unite round 
Bukhta,— He advances to give battle.— Refused by the Mahrattae. — He 
takes poet at the pass of Ajmeer.— Poisoned by the queen of ^Amber . — 
Bukhta' e character:— Reflections on the Rajpoot character. — Contrasted 
with that of the European nobles i* the dark ages.— Judgment/ the bard 
on crimes.— Improvised stanza on the princes of Jodhpoor and Amber.— 
Anathema of the Sati, wife of Ajit. — Its fulfilment. - Opinions of the Raj - 
poot of such inspirations. 


Ram Sing succeeded at that dangerous 
age, when parental control is moat required 
to restrain the turbulence of passion. 
Exactly twenty years had elapsed since the 
nuptials at Sirohi, when Hymen extinguish- 
ed the torch of discord, and his mother was 
the bearer of the olive branch to Abhya 
Sing, to save her house from destruction. 
Tbs Rajpoot, who attaches every thing to 
pedigree, has a right to lay an interdiot 
on the union of the race of Agni (1), 
with the already too fiery blood of the 
Rahtore. Ram Sing inherited the arro- 
gance of hie father, with all the impetu- 
osity of the Chohans ; and the exhibition of 
these qualities was simultaneous with his 


coronation. We are not told why his uncle, 
Bukht Sing, absented himself from the 
ceremony of his prince's and nephew’s 
installation, when the whole kin and clans 
of Maroo assembled to ratify their allegiance 
by their presence. As the first in blood and 
rank, it was his duty to make the first mark 
of inauguration on the forehead of his 
prince. The proxy he chose on the occasion 
was his dhae, or * nurse,’ a personage of 
no small importance in those countries. 
Whether by such a representative the 
haughty warrior meant to insinuate that 
his nephew should yet be in leading strings, 
the chronicle affords us no hint: but it 
reprehends Ram Sing’s conduct to this vener- 


(1) The Deora of Sirohi is a branch of the Chohans, one of the four Agniculas , a race 
sprang fro m fire, See Yol. I. 
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Able personage, whom instead of treating, 
according to nsage, with the same respect as 
his mother, he asked, “ if his uncle took him 
for an ape, that he sent an old hag to present 
him with the teeka t” and instantly 
despatched an express desiring the surrender 
of Jhalore. Ere his passion bad time to 
cool, he commanded his tents to be moved 
out, that he might chastise the insult to his 
dignity. Despising the sober wisdom of the 
councellors of the state, he had given his 
confidence to one of the lowest grade of these 
hereditary officers, by name Umiah, the 
nakareki (IX a man headstrong like himself. 
The old chief of the Champawuts, on hearing 
of this act of madness, repaired to the castle 
to remonstrate j bat scarcely had he taken 
his seat before the prince assailed him with 
ridicule, desiring “ to see his frightful face 
as seldom as possible.’' "Young man,” 
exclaimed the indignant chief, aa with 
violence he dashed hie shield reversed upon 
the carpet, “ you have given mortal offence 
to a Bahtore, who can turn Marwar upside 
down as easily aa that shield.’’ With eyes 
darting defiance, he arose and left the Pre- 
sence, and collecting his retainers, marched 
to Moonihiavar. This was the residence of 
the Pat-Bardai or ‘ chief bard,’ the lineal 
descendant of the Barud Boera, who left 
Ganouj with Seoji. The esteem in which 
his sacred office was held may be appreciat- 
ed by hie estate, which equalled that of 
the first noble, being one lack of rupees 
( £10,000) of revenue. 

The politic Bukhta, hearing of the ad- 
vance of the chief noble of Maroo on the 
border of hie territory, left Nagore, and 
though it was midnight, advanced to wel- 
come him. The old chief was asleep ; 
Bukhta forbade his being disturbed, and 
placed himself quietly beside his pallet. As 
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he epened his eyes, he called as usual for his 
pipe (Aoola), when the attendant pointing 
to the prince, the old chief acarmbled up. 
Sleep had oooled his rage, and the full force 
of hie position rushed upon him ; but seeing 
there was now no retreat, that the Rubicon 
was crossed, 1 11 Well, there ie my head,” said 
he, “ now it ie yours.” The bard, who was 
present at the interview, was soandedjby 
being requested to bring the chief’s wife 
and family from Ahwa to Nagore ; and he 
gave hia assent in a manner characteristic of 
his profession : “farewell to the gate of 
Jodhpoor,” Blinding to the station of the bard 
The prince immediately replied, “ there was 
no difference between the gate of Jodhpoor 
and Nagore ; and that while he had a cake 
of bajra he would divide it with the bard.” 

Ram Sing did not allow hia uncle much 
time to collect a force ; and the first encoun- 
ter was at Rheyrlie. Six actions rapidly 
followed the last was at Loonawas, on the 
plains of Mairts, with immense loss of life 
on both aides. This eanguiuary battle has 
been already related, in which Ram 
Sing was defeated, and forced to seek safety 
in flight j when Jodhpoor was surrendered, 
and Bukhta invested with the Rajtilac and 
sword by the hands of the Jaitawut chief 
of Bagri, whose descendants continue to 
enjoy this distinction, with the title of Mar- 
tear ea bar Kewar, * the bar to the portal of 
Marwar,’ 

With the possession of the seat of 
government, and the support of a great 
majority of the clans, Bukht Sing felt secure 
against all attempts of his nephew to regain 
hie lost power. Bat altbongh his popularity 
with his warlike kindred secured their 
suffrages for his maintence of the throne 
which the sword had gained him, there were 
other opinions which Bnkht Sing was too 


(1) The person who summons the nobles by beat of the state nakarra, or 'great 

kettledrum.’ 
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politic to overlook. The adhesion of the 
hereditary officers of the state, especially 
those personal to the sovereign, is requisite 
to dock the crime of usurpation, in which 
light only, whatever the extent of provoca- 
tion, Bakhta’s conduct cotrld be regarded. 
The Military premier, as well as the higher 
civil authorities, Were won to his cause, and 
of those whose eacred offioe might seem to 
sanctify the crime, the chief bard had al- 
ready changed his post “ for the gate of 
Nagore.” Bat there was one faithful ser- 
vant, who, in the general defection, over* 
looked the follies of the prince, in his 
adherence to the abstract rules of fidelity ; 
and who, while his master found refuge at 
Jeypoor, repaired to the Dekhan to obtain 
the aid of the Mahrattaa, the mercenaries of 
R&jpootana. Jaggo was the name of hia 
person ; his offioe that of Purokit, the ghost- 
ly adviser of hie prince and tntor to iiis 
children. Bukhta, at once desirous to obtain 
hia suffrage, and to arrest the calamity of 
foreign invasion, sent a couplet in his own 

hand to the Puroliit : 

“ The flower. Oh bee, whose aroma regal- 
ed you, has been assailed )>y the blast ; not 
a leaf of the rose-tree is left ; why longer 
ding to the thorns 1" 

The reply was in character ; “In this 
hope does the bee cling to the denuded rose- 
tree ; that spring may return, aud fresh 
flowers bud forth.’’ (1) 

Bukhta, to hie honour, approved the 
fidelity which rejected his overtures. 

There was a joyousness of soul about 
Bnkbta which, united to an intrepidity and 
a liberality alike unbounded made him the 
very model of a Rajpoot. To time quali- 
fications were superadded a majestic mien 


and Herculean frame, with a mind versed in 
all the literature of his country, besides 
poetic talent of no mean order ; and but for 
that one damning crime, he would have 
been handed down to posteiity as one of the 
noblest princes Rajwara ever knew. These 
qualities not only rivetted the attachment 
of the household clans, but secured the res- 
pect of all bis exterior relations, so that 
wlion the euvny of the expatriated prince 
obtained Sindia's aid for the restoration of 
Ram Sing, the popularity of Bukhta formed 
an army which appalled the “ Southron,’’ 
who found arrayed against him at the choice 
swords of Rajwarra. The whole allodial 
power of the desert, ’* the sons of Seoji ” of 
every rank, rose to oppose this fiist attempt 
of the Mahrattas to interfere in their 
national quarrels, and led by Bukhta in 
person, advauced to meet Madaji, the Patel. 
But the Mahratta, whose object was plunder 
rather than glory, satisfied that he had little 
chance of either, refused to measure hielunoe 
( birehi ) with the tang and tii-shi (2) of the 
Rajpoot. 

Poison effected what the sword could not 
accomplish. Bukhta determined to remain 
encamped in that vulnerable point of access 
to hia dominions, the passes near-Ajtncer. 
Hither, the Bubtore queen of Mitdlm Sing, 
prince of Amber, repaired to complement 
her relative, and to her wae entrusted 
the task of removing the enemy of her 
nephew, Rant Sing. The mode in which 
the deed waa effected, as well as the last 
moments of the heroic but criminal Bukhta, 
have been already related. He died in 
S. 1809 ( A. D. 1758) leaving a disputed 
succession, and all the horrcTs of impending 
civil strife, to his son, Beejy Sing. 


(1) That beantilul Biinpie Of Ossian, or of Macpheraon, borrowed from the canticles of 
the Royal Bard of Jerusalem, will be brought to mind in the reply of the Puroliit— ‘I waa 
a lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, with all my branches around me &c. 

(2) Sang is a lance about ten feet long, covered with plates of iron about four feet 
above the spike. The tiroki is the sword made at the oity, whence its name, aud famous 
f r its temper. 
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During hie three years of sovereignty, 
Bukhta had found both time and resources 
to strengthen and embellish the stong- 
bolda of Marwar. He completed the for- 
tifications of the capital, and greatly added 
to the place of Joda, from the spoils of 
Ahmedabad. He retaliated the injuries on 
the intolerant Islamite, and threw down his 
shrines and his mosques in his own fief of 
Nagore and with the wrecks restored the 
edifices of ancient days. It was Bukhta 
also who prohibited, under pain of death, 
the Islamite's call to prayer throughout his 
dominion, and the order remains to this 
day unrevoked in Marwar. Had. lie been 
spared a few years to direct the storm then 
Accumulating, which transferred power 
from the haughty Tatar of Delhi to the. 
peasant soldier of the Kietna, the probability 
was eminently in favour of Rajpoots resum- 
ing their ancient rights throughout India. 
Every principality had the same motive for 
union in one common cause, the destruction 
of a power inimical to tlieir welfare : but 
crimes, moral and political, rendered an 
opportunity, such as never occurred in 
their history, unavailing for their eman- 
cipation from temporal and spiritual 
oppression. 

We will here pause, and anticipating the 
just horror of the reader, at findinig crime 
follow crime — one murder punished by 
auother — prevent his consigning all the 
Rajpoot dynasties to infamy, because such 
foul stains appear in one part of their an- 
nals. Let him cast his eyes over the page 
of western history ; and commencing with 
the period of Seoji’s emigration in the ele- 
venth century, when the curtain of darkness 
was withdrawn from Europe, as it was 
simultaneously closing upon the Rajpoot, 
contrast their respective moral charac- 
13 


teristics. Rajpoot chieftain was imbued with 
all the kindred virtues of the western cavali- 
er, and far hit superior in meniai attain- 
ments. There is no period on record when 
these Hindu prin ces could not have signed 
their names to a character, many of them 
oould have drawn it up, and even invested 
it, if required, in poetic garb ; and although 
this consideration perhaps enhances, rather 
than palliates, crime, what are the instances 
in these states, we may ask, compared to 
the wholesale attrocitiea of the 1 middle 
Ages’ of Europe? 

The reader would also be wrong if he 
leaped to the conclusion, that the bardic 
chronicler passed no judgment on the 
princely criminal. His ‘‘empoisoned 
stanzas” ( visioa sloca ), transmitted to 
posterity by the mouth of the peasant and 
the prince, attest the reverse. One couplet 
has boen recorded, stigmatizing Bukhta for 
tho murder of his father ; there is another 
of the chief bard, improvised while his 
prince Abhya Sing, and Jey Sing of Amber, 
were passing the period devoted to religious 
rites at the sacred lake of Pooshkur. These 
ceremonies never stood in the woy of 
festivity; and one evening, while these 
princes and their vassals were in the height 
of merriment, the bard was desired to con- 
tribute to it by some extemporaneous 
effusion. He rose, and Vociferated in tho 
ears of the Uorror-atcuok assembly the 
following quatrain ; 

” Jodhpoor, aur Amber, 

Doono thap oof hap ; 

Koorma mara deekro , 

KamJhuj mara bap, 

’’[The princes of] Jodhpoor and Amber 
can dethrone the enthroned. But the 
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Koorma (1) slew his son j the Kamd’huj (2) 
murdered hit father. 1 2 ’ 

The words of the poetic aeer sank into the 
minde of hi* hearers, and passed form mouth 
to month. Hey were probably the severest 
vengeance either prince experienced in this 
world, and will continue to circulate down 
to the latest posterity. It was the effusion 
of the same undaunted Rnma, who led the 
charge with his prince against the troops 
of Amber. 

We have also the anathema of the pro- 
phetic Suit, wife of Ajit, who, as she mount- 
ed the pyre with her murdered lord, 


pronounced that terrific sentence to the 
ears of the patriotic Rajpoot : ‘‘May the 
bones of the mnrderer be consumed out of 
Maroo ! ” In the value they attach to 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, we have a 
commentary on the supernatural power 
attached to these self-devoted victims. 
The record of the last moments of Bakhta, 
in the dialogue with his doctor, is a 
soentof the highest dramatic and moral 
interest ; if farther comment were required, 
demonstrates the operations of the hell 
within, as well as the abhorrence the Raj- 
poot entertains for each crimes. 


(1) Koorma or Caohwa (the tribe of the princes of Amber), slew has son, Seo Bing. 

(2) Kamd’huj, it mnst be remembered, is a titular appellation of the Jfalitore kings 
which they brought from Canouj. 
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defection of Beejy Sing. — Receive* at Muirie the homage of hie chiefs— Pro- 
ceede to the capital — The ex prince Ram Sing forme a treaty with the 
Mahrattae and the Cuchwahas.— function of the Confederate*.— Beejy 
Sing ateemblet the Clan e on the plaint of if airta.— Summoned to surren- 
der the gadi.—Ht* reply.— Battle.— Beejy Sing defeated. — Destruction of 
the Rahtore Cuirassiers . — Ruee de guerre.— Beejy Sing left alone.— Hie 
Right.— Eulogies of the Bard.— Fortresses surrender to Ram Sing.— 
Assassination of the h fahratta commander. — Compensation for the murder. 
—Ajmeer surrendered.— Tribute or Chouth established.— Mahrattae aban- 
don the cause of Rom Sing.— Couplet commemorative of this event . — 
Cenotaph to fey Appa. — Ram Sing dies.— Hi* character.— Anarchy 
reign* in btarwar.—The Rahtore oligarchy.- Laws of adoption in the 
case of Pekurn fief — Insolence of its Chief to hi * Prince , who entertain a 
mercenaries. — This innovation accelerate* (he decay of feudal principle*. — 
The Raja plans the diminution of the Aristocracy.— The Nobles confeder- 
ate. — Gordhan Kheechie. — His advice to the Prince.— Humiliating treaty 
between the Baja and hi* rassals.— Mercenaries disbanded. — Death of the 
Prince’s guru or priest.— His prophetic words.— Kerea-karme or funeral 
riles, made expedient to entrap the chiefs , who are condemned to death.— 
Intrepid conduct of Devi Sing of Pekum.—Hi* last Words.— Reflections 
on their defective system, of Government.— Sacrifice of the law of 
primogeniture.— Its consequences.— Subhul Sing arms to avenge his 
father's death.— Is slain. — Power of the Nobles cheeked.— They are led 
against the robbers of the desert.— Amerhote seized froPs Siude. — Godwar 
taken from Mewar. — Marwar and Jeypoor unite against the Mahrattae, 
who are defeated at Tonga,— De Boigne’s first appearance.— Ajmeer 
recovered by the Rahtores. — Battles of Patun and Mairta— Ajmeer 
surrenders. — Suicide of the governor.— Beejy Sing's concubine adopts 
Maun Sing. - Her insolence alienates the Nobles, who plan the desposal of 
the Raja. — Murder of the concubine.- Beejy Sing dies. 


Bkkjy Siso, then in bis twentieth year, 
succeeded hie father, Bukhta. Hm acces- 
sion was acknowledged not ,'ouly by the 
Emperor, but by all the princes around him, 
and he whs inaugurated ut the froutiei 


town of Marote, when proceeding to Mairta, 
where he passed the period oi malum or 
mourning. Hither the independent bran- 
ches of his family, of Bikaneer, Kishcngnrb, 
aud Buoftiaguib, came simultaneously with 
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their condolence and congratulations. 
Thence he advanced to the capital, and 
concluded the rites on death and accession 
with gifts and charities which gratified all 
expectations. 

The death of big unde afforded the ex- 
prince, Ran) Sing, the chance of redeeming 
hia birthright ; and in conjunction with the 
piince of Amber, he concluded a treaty (1) 
with the Mahrattas, the stipnlatione of 
which were sworn to by their leaders. The 
' Southrons ’ advanced by Kotah and Jey- 
poor, where Ram Sing, with his personal 
adherents and a strong auxiliary baud of 
Amber, united their forces, aud they pro 
ceeded to the object in view, the dethrone- 
ment of Beejy Sing. 

Beejy Sing was prepared for the storm, 
imd let his native chivalry to the plains of 
Mairta, where, animated with one impulse, 
^determination to repel foreign interference, 
they awaited the Mahrattas, to decide the 
rival claims to the throne of the desert. 
The bard delights to enumerate the clans 
who mustered all their strength ; and 
makes particular allusion to the alodial 
JPattatouU, were foremost on this occasion. 
From Poskur where the combined army 
baited, a summons was sent to Beejy Sing 
“ to surrender the gadi of Maroo.” It was 
read in full oouvention and answered with 
shouts of '* Battle 1 Buttle 1 ” “ Who ie 
this Happa, (2) thus to scare us, When, 
were the firmament to fall, our heads would 
be pillars of support to preserve you 
Such in tha hyperbole of the Rajpoot when 


excited, nor does his action fall far short of 
it. Tlie numerical odds were immense 
against the Bahtores ; but they little 
esteemed the Cuchwahan, and their courage, 
had very different aliment to Bustain it, from 
the mei canary Southron. The encounter 
was of the most dosperate description, anil 
the bard dealB out a full measure of justice 
to all. 

Two accidents occurred during the battle, 
each sufficient to turn victory from the 
standard of Beejy Sing, on the very point 
of fruition. One has elsewhere been 
related, namely, the destruction of the 
‘‘ Sillehpo-shians,'’ or cuirassiers, the chosen 
cohort of the Kabtores, when returning 
from a successful charge, who were mistaken 
for the foe, and mowed down with discharges 
of grape-shot. This error, at a moment 
when the courage of the Mahrattaa was 
wavetiug, might have been retrieved, not- 
withstanding the superstitious converted 
the dieoster into an omen of evil. Sindia 
had actually prepared to quit the field, 
when another turn of the wheel deci led the 
event in Lib favour the cireuuratance 
exhibits forcibly the versatile character of 
the Rnjpoot. 

Tbe Raja of Kishengurh had depiived 
his relative of Boopnagmh of his estates ; 
both were junior brunches of Marwar, but 
held direct fioro the emperor. Sawunt 
Sing, chieftain of lioopnagurb, either from 
constitutional indifference of old age, retired 
to the sauctuary of Viudrabun on the 
Jumna, and before the shrine of the Hindu 


(1) This treaty is termed huldi, or bul-patraf a strong deed.’ The names of the chiefs 
who signed it were Jankoji Sindia, Santoji B.dia, Danto Patel, Rana Borteo. Atto- 
Jeswnnt Bae, Kano and Jewn, Jadoous ; Jews Powar, Pelooji and Sutwa, Sindia Malji, 
Tantia Cheetoo, Raghn Pagia, Ghosulia Jadoon, Muola Yar Alii, Feeroz Khan ; all great 
leaders amon get tbe ‘Southrons ' of that day. 

‘ ( 8 ) The A, to the Rajpct of the northwest, is as great a Shimbbolcth as to the Cock- 
ney «thus Appa becomes Happa, 
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Apollo, n oured forth hi* gratitu le for “ his 
escape from Hell,” in the loss of his little 
kingdom. Bat it was in vain he attempted 
to inspire young Sirdar with the like con- 
tempt of mundane glory ; to his exhortations 
the yonth replied, “ It is welljfor you, Sire,{l) 
who have enjoyed life, to reign its sweets 
so tranquilly ; but I am' yet a st> anger to 
them.” Taking advantage of the times, he 
determined to seek a stronger auxiliary for 
the recovety of his rights than the poetic 
homilies of Jeydeva. Accordingly, he joined 
the envoy of Ram Sing, and returned with 
the Mdiaratta army, on whose suoceeeful 
operations his hope of reconquering his 
patrimony rested. It was at that moment 
of d^ubt, that Appa, the Mahratta comman- 
der, thus addressed young Sirdar: Your 
star, young man, is united to Ram Sing’s, 
which fortune does not favour : what more 
is to be done before we move off J” In ex- 
perienced as he was, Sirdar knew his 
countrymen, and their vacillation when 
touched by superstition ; and he obtained 
permission to try a rule, as a last resort. 
He despatched a horseman of his own clan, 
to the division which pressed them most, 
who, coming up to the Mainote minister, 
ns if of his own party, asked “ what they 
were fighting for, as Beejy Sing lay dead, 
killed by a cannonshot in another part of 
the field. jLike the ephemeral tribe of 
deplomaoy, the Mainote aaw his sun wag 
set. He left the field, followed by the 


panic-struck clanB, amongst whom the report 
circulated like wild-fire. Though accustom- 
ed to these stratagems with which their 
annals teem, the Rajpoots are never on 
their guard against them ; not a man in- 
quired into the truth of the report, and 
Beejy Sing, — who, deeming himself in the 
very career of victory, was coolly perform- 
ing his devotions amidst the clash of swords, 
— was left almost alone, even without 
attendants or horses. The lord of Marwar, 
who, on that morning, commanded the 
lives of one hundred thousand Bajpoota, 
was indebted for his safety to the mean 
conveyance of a cart and pair of oxen (2). 

Every clan had to ereot tablets for the 
loss of their best wurriors ; and as in their 
civil wars each strove to he foremost in 
devotion, moat of the chieftains of j note 
were amongst the slain (3). The bard mete* 
ont a fair measure of justice to their auxilia- 
ries, especially the Suktawuts of Mewar, 
whose swords were unsheathed in the canse 
of the son-in-law of their prince. Nor is 
the lance of the Southron passed over 
without eulogy, to praise which, indeed is 
to extol themselves. 

With the lost of the battle and the dis- 
persion of the Rahtores, the strongholds 
rapidly fell. The cause of Ram Sing was 
triumphing, and the Mahrattaa were spread- 
ing over the land of Maroo, when foul 
assassination checked their progress (4). But 
the death of Jey Appa, which converted 


(1) Baup-ji. s 

(2) The anecdote is related Vol. 1. The Beejy Vulat states that the prince re- 
warded the peasant with five hundred beegas of laud m perpetuity, which his descendants 
enjoy, saddled with the petite eerjanterie of 11 curds and bajra cake*," in remembrance of 
the fare the jat provided for his prince on that emergency. 

(3) Rae Sing, chief of the Koompawuts, the second noble in rank of Manrar ; 
Lall Sing, head of the Seesawuts with the leader of the Keetawnta, are especially tingled 
ont as sealing their fidelity with their blood ; but all the otee and awtfe of the country 
come in for a share of glory. 

(4) This occurrence has been related in the personnel Narative, Vol. I. but it 
is more amply narrated in the chionicle, the Beejy Vulas, from which I ' am sow 
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lit* horde* from suxili tries to principals in 
(he contest, called aloud for wmgeanoa 
that was only to he appeased by the 
cession of Ajroaar, and a fixed triennial 
tribute on all the lands of Maroo, both 
feudal and fiscal. This arrangement being 
made, the M ihratts* displayed the virtue 
common to snob mercenary allies : they 
abtadoued Rain Sing to hits * evil star,' and 
took possession of this stronghold, which 
placed its the very heart of R ijasthan, per* 
pet Bated their influence over ite pi incea. 

, With this gem, thus rudely torn from 
her diadem, the independence of Marwar 
from' that hour has been insecure. She 
has struggled on, indeed, through a century 
of ^invasions, rebellions, and crimes, all 
originating, like the blank leaf in her annals, 
from the murder of Ajit. In tlie words of 
the Doric stanza of the hostile bards on 
ibis memorable chastisement. 

j Edd ghunna din aosi 
Sdppa mala hel 
JBhaga iia-o bu-pati 
Mai katana, meL ” 

l 

" For many a day will they nsmerober the 
time (As I) of Appa, when Che three sovereigns 
fled, abandoning their goods and treasure" 
dialling to the princes of Marwar, Bika- 
neer, and Kiahettgurh, who partook iu the 
disasters and disgrace of that day. 

Tbs youthful heir of Boopnagurh ciaiw- 
ei, as ks jaatiy might, the viatory to him- 
self j and going up to Appa to congratulate 


him, said, in the metaphorical language of 
his country, ‘‘ You see I sow ed mustard- 
seed in my hand a? I stood : ” comparing 
the prompt suco ;ss of his stratagem to the 
rapid vegetation of the seed. Rut Sirdar 
was a young man of no ordinary promise ; 
for when Hindi*, in gratitude, offered im- 
mediately to put him in possession of R»>p- 
nagurh, he auswered, “ No that would be a 
retrogade movement,” and told him to aot 
for his master Ram Sing, “ whose success 
would best insure his own,” But when 
treachery had done its worst on Jey Appa, 
suspicion, which fell on every Rajpoot in 
the Mohratta camp, spared not Sirdar: 
swords were drawn in every quarter, and 
even the messengers of peace, the envoys, 
were everywhere ^assailed, mid amongst 
those who fell ere the tnmult Could be 
appeased, was Bawnt Kobeer Sing, the 
premier noble ef Mewnr, then ambassador 
from the Bans with the Mahrattas (1). With 
his last breath, Jey Appa protected and 
exonerated Sirdar, and enjoined that his 
(fledge of restoration to bis patrimony 
should be redeemed. The body of this 
distinguished commander was burned at the 
2 hot-tir, or ‘ Peacock pool,’* where a ceno- 
taph was erected, and in the care which 
the descendants even of his enemies pay 
to it, wc have a test of the merits of both 
victor and vanquished. 

This was the last of twenty-two battles, 
iu which Ram Sing was prodigal of his life 
for the recovery of his honours. The adv<r- 


compiling, lattes it _i* said that Jey Appa, during the seige, having fallen sick, the 
Sakiem prince seat his own pUy»ioi»n, Soorajtaul, to attend him ; that the doctor at first 
cefbnedtas mission, saying '• Yoy may tell me to poison him, and I will not obey.” 
“On the contrary,” said his prinee, let your skill cure in two days what would take you 
four, and I “hall favour you;'* but what was far more strange, Appa objected not, took 
ths medicine* of the bed, aud recovrsd. 

I have many original autograph letters of this distinguished Rajpoots on the 
transactions of this period ; for it was he who negotiated the treaty between Raja 
MsdtajSmg, of Jey pur tlie ‘nephew of Mb war,’ and the Mahrattas. At tins tiw, his objects 
was is induce Jey Appa t> raise the siege of Nag ore. 
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city of hi* later dayt had softened the to the griefs of ’Mairwar or of its prince, 
asperity of his temper, and made his early The Mahrattas, who had now obtaioed a 
(holts be forgo ties, though too late for his point-i’ apptri in, fta^arja, continued to 
benefit Hedied in exile at Jeypoor, in . foster disputes whfch 'tended to their ad- 
A,JX 1773. Hie person wss gigantic : bis vantage, or whan opportunity offered, to 
dOBteMOo* affable, and courteous : and he aoonr the country in seaijeh of pay or 
wai generous to a fault. His understanding plunder. Beejy Sing; jotthg and inex* 
was excellent and well cultivated, but his perienced, was left without resources ; 
capricious temperament, to which he gave ruinous war* and yet more ruinous uegoeia- 
▼ant with an unbridled vehemence, disgusted tions had diesipated the hoards of wealth 
the high-minded nobles of Karoo, and involv- aoeum slated by hie predeoeseora. The 
ed him in exile and misery till his death. It crown-lands were uncultivated, the tenantry 
is universally admitted that, both in exte- dispersed ; and commerce had diminished, 
rlor and aocompliahinenta, even the great owing to insecurity and the lioeutions hphlta 
. _ A jit could compere with Ham Sing, and of the nobles, who every wliera established 
j witch craft, at the instigation of the chieftain their own imposts, and occasionally despoil- 
of Asope, is assigned to account for hia fits ed entire oaravane. While the competitor 
of insanity, wliiob might be better attribut- for the throne was yet living, the Baja wee 
ed to the early and immoderate use of compelled to shut hia ayes on these inroads 
opium. But in spite of his errors, the upon his proper power, which reduced him 
fearless courage he displayed, against all to insignificance even in hia own palace- 
odds, kept some of the most valiant of the The aristocracy in Marwar has always 
clans constant to his fortunes, especially the posses aed more power than In any of the 
brave Mairteas, under the heroic Shere Sing eieter principalities around. The cause assy 
of Beab, whose deeds can never be oblitern- be traced to their first settlement in the 
ted from the reoolleetion of the Hah tore, desert } and it has been kept in action by 
Not the least ardent of his adherents wee the peculiarities of their oondition, especially 
the Allodial chief Hoop Sing, of the almost in that protraoted straggle fox the rights of 
forgotten clan, Pattawnt ; who held out in the minor A jit, against the despotism of 
Filodi against all attempts, and who, when the empire. There was another cause, 
provisions failed, with his noble i-.-,Hociates, which, at the present juncture, had n very 
slew and ate their camels. The th :me is a unfortunate influence on the increase of 
favourite one for the Kemrea ministrel of thi* preponderance, and which franc rat of 
Maroo, who sings the fidelity of Boopa and the laws of adoption, 
his band to the notes of his rhehab, to their Tht fief of Pukurn, the moat . powerful 
ever attentive descendants. (although a junior ) branch id the Cham- 

We may sum up the character of Ham pawut clan, adopted a son of Baja Ajh os 
Sing in the words of the bard, as he con- their chief j his name was Devi Sing. The 
treats him with his rival. u Fortune never right of adoption, as has been al r ead y as- 
attended the stirrup of Beejy Sing, who plained, rests with the widow of the deoeas* 
never gained a battle, though at the head ed and the elder* of the clam, Why they 
of a hundred thousand men ; but Hem Sing, exercised it aa they did an this occasion does 
by hia valour and conduct, gained victories not appear ; but not improbably at the eug- 
with a handful." gestieo of the dying chief, who W fc&ed to 

The death of Bant Sing was no panacea tee hit sovereign's lagg^amily provided 
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for, having no Sons'’ of hitro^ji • Olathe im- about Marwar T it is in the sheath of mf 
mediate claimants may not Ipave 'pos se s sed dagger. 4 The young prince used to 
the queries WsdsaiAUto . lee As dan of .«n burthen hie griefs to hie foster-brother 
Maroo. AitljoughJ^e jSnoment.snch adop* jaggo, a man of caution and experience, 
tion takes 'place, *&Ui l^tha tucban of -the which qualities he instilled into hie 
late inct^&^eq}; imcdrdeii <fhe 'A#w lordof auveneigR. By dissimulation, and an ap- 
Pokurn,?*bei Jh g j t 'fodffiorget had any , parent acquiescence ip their plans, he not 
other fajtbet.tMnhim he succeeded, yet we oniy el ad ed eaepiehy, but availing himself 
step im^gbe that, in the present 1 of their natural indolence of character, at 
case ins' propinquity to the throne, which length obtained leave not only to entertain 
undpt ether clrolisastances be might soon some men of Siade as guards for the town, 
l^aye-^ forgqtjen, was continually forced but to provide supplies for their subsistence: 
upon Juc recollection by the contentions of the first approximation towards a standing 
&!t and ttoefcr oftprmg. mercenary for-e, Sill then unknown in 

fortb« :< aqihi«h*nfM|rwar. It exempliftea their annal*. VVe'do not mean that the 
another filature io Rajpoot institutions, Rajpoot princes net’er employed any other 
which ent offthis son ( guiltless of „alfc than their own feudal clans ; they had 
participation Jntbe treason from sucees* foreign Rajpoots in their pay, still on the 
tion, because its. Was identified with the same tenure, holding lands for service ; but 
feudality ; while the issue of mother, never till this perioi had they soldiers 
and Junior brother, at the seme period entertained on monthly stipend. These 
adopted into the independent house of hired bauds were entirely composed of 
Edor (1), were heirs presumptive to Mar- infantry, having a slight knowledge of 
traar : may, most supply it with a ruler on European taetics, the superiority of which, 
-fail ure of heira, though they should have eTen «W their high minded cavaliers, they 
but «« eon and jbe compelled to adopt in h** 80 severely experienced in their encoun- 
his room. (8) ters with the Mahmttas. The same 

The Champawnts determined to miihuin causes had operated on the courts of Oodi- 
their -jutflaenee over the sovereign and the poor and Jeypoor to induce them to ad->pt 
country ; and Devi Sing leagued with Ahwa the like expedient ; to which, more than to 
fnd the other branches of this dan to the the universal demoralization which followed 
exclusio&of all competitors. The; formed the breaking up of the empire, may bo 
of their own, body a guard of honour for attributed the rapid decay of feudal pria* 
the person^f the prince, one half remaining dples throughout Rnjpootna. TheBe guards 
on dotyitt the cattle, the other half being were composed either of Poorbea (3) R ij- 
in tlm ", While the Raja would poots, Sindiee, Arabs, or Rohillas. They 

lament ihi districted state of his country, received their orders direot from the prince, 
the i oreads .oftha Hill tribes, and the through the civil officers of the state, by 
-depredation of his own chiefs, Devi Sing of , whom they were entrusted with the 
Pokoro would reply, “ why trouble yourself execution -of all duties of importance or 


i .v- - It wrill be remembered that Edur was oonquered by a brother of Sooji’s. 

' ' , •; ' (W We shall explain this by a cutting of genealogical tree : it may be found useful 
sbouldwe b# called on to arbitrate in these matters. 

£, % of the east,’ as the 3t ugrabiet are ‘ of the west' 
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despatch. Thus they soon formed a com- 
plete barrier between the prince and his 
vassals, and consequently became objects of 
jealousy and of strife. In like manner did 
all the cither states make approaches 
towards a standing army ; and though the 
motive in ait oases was the same, to curb, or 
even to extinguish, the strength of feudal 
chiefs, it lias failed throughout, except in 
th e solitary instance of RLotah, where twenty 
well -disciplined battalions, and a hundred 
pieoes of artillery, are maintained chiefly 
from the feudal sequostrationa. 

To return : the Dhabhae, Having thus 
secured a band of seven hundred men, and 
obtained an aid ( which we may term tent- 
age ) from the chiefs for their maintenance, 
gradually transferred tiiem from their duties 
above to the gates of the castle. Somewhat 
released from the thraldom of faction, the 
Raja concerted with his foster-brother and 
the Dewan, Futteli Cliund, the means of 
restoring prosperity and order. So desti- 
tute was the prince of resources, that the 
Dhabhae had recourse to threats of suicide 
to obtain 60, COO rupees from his mother, 
acquired as the nurse ( dhai) of his sover- 
eign ; and so drained was the country of 
horses, that ho was compelled to trsnspoit 
his cavaliers ( who were too prond to walk ) 
on cars to Nagore. There, under ths pre- 
tence of curbing the lull tribes, he formed 
an army, and dismounting the guns from 
the walls of the town, marched an ill-equip- 
ped force against the border-mountaineers, 
and being successful, he attacked on his re- 
turn the castle of Seel Burki. This was 
deemed a sufficient indication of his views ; 
the whole feudality of Maroo took alarm, 
and united for mutual safety at Birsilpur, 
twenty miles east of the capital. 

There was a foreign Rajpoot, whoso 
valour, fidelity and conduct had excited 
the notice and regard of Bukhta Sing, who, 
in hie dying hour, recoinmeudcd him to the 




service of his son. To Gerdhun, the Keecbie, 
a name of no small note in the subsequent 
history of this reign, did the yonng Raja 
apply In order to restrain bis chiefs from 
revolt. In the true spirit of Rajpoot senti- 
ment, he advised his prince to confide in 
their honour, and, unattended, to seek and 
remonstrate with them, while he went be- 
fore to secure him a good reception. Ah 
day -break, Cordhun was in the camp of 
the confederates ; he told them that their 
prince, eo tiding in their loyalty, waa advan- 
cing to join them, and besought them to 
march out to receive him. Deaf, however, 
to entreaty and to remonstrance, not a man 
would stir, and the prince reached the 
camp uninvited and unwelcomed. Decision 
and confidence are essential in all transac- 
tions with a Rajpoot. Gordhun remained 
not a moment in deliberation, bnt instantly 
carried his master direct to the tent of the 
Ahwa chief, the premier noble of Marwar, 
Here the whole body congregated, and 
silence was broken by the prince, who 
demanded why his chiefs had abandoned 
him f 

“Maharaja,” replied the Champawut, 
“our bodies ha vo but one pinnacle: were 
thore a second, it should be at your dis- 
posal." A tedious discussion ensued ; 
doubts of the future, recriminations respect- 
ing the past ; till wearied and exhausted, 
the prince demanded to know the conditions 
on which they would return to their alle- 
giance, when the following articles were 
submitted : 

1st. To break up the force of the 

Dhabhae : 

2nd. To surrender to their keeping tbs 
records of fiefs ( putta-buhye ){ 

3rd. Thst the court should be transfer- 
red from the citadel to the town. 

There was no alternative but the re- 
newal of civil strife or couipliapee; nod the ; 
first article, which vtioiIsMe qua hob, %. 

U 
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disbanding of the obnoxious guards, that 
anomalous appendage to a Rajpoot prince’s 
person, was carried into immediate execu- 
tion. Neither in the first nor last stipula- 
tion could the prince feel surprizo or dis- 
pleasure j but the second sapped the very 
foundation of his rule, by depriving the 
crown of its dearest prerogative, the power 
of dispensing favour. This shallow recon- 
ciliation being effected, the malcontent 
.pobles dispersed, some to their estates, and 
the Chondawut oligarchy to the capital 
with their prince, in the hope of resnming 
their farmer influence over him and the 
country. 

Thus things remained, when Atmaram, 
the guru. or ‘ ghostly ’ comforter, of Beejoy 
Sing, fell sick,nnd as he sedulously attended 
him, the dying priest would tell him to be 
of good cheer, for when he departed, he 
M would take all his troubles with him." 
He soon died, and his words, which were 
deemed prophetic, were interpreted by the 
Dh'abhae. The Raja feigned immoderate 
grief for the loss of his spiritual fiiend, and 
in order to testify his veneration, an ordi- 
nance was issued commanding that the 
Icrea-carma , or ‘ rites for the dead,’ should 
be performed in the castle, while the queens, 
on pretence of payiug their last duty to his 
temains, descended, carrying with them the 
guards and retainers us their escort. It wns 
an qccasion on which suspicion, eves if 
awake, could not act, and the chiefs ascend- 
ed to join in the funeral rites to the saint, 
As they mounted the steps cut out of the 
rock which wound round the hill of Joda, 
the mind of Devi Sing suddenly miBgavo 
him, and he exclaimed, that “ the day was ' 
Unlucky but it passed off with the flatter- 
ing remark, “ yon ars the pillar of Maroo ; 


who dare even look at you 1 ” They paced 
slowly through the various barriers, until 
they reaohed the alarum gate (1). It was 
shut J “ Treachery J " exclaimed the chief of 
Ahwa, as he drew his sword, and the work 
of death commenced. Several were slain ; the 
rest were overpowered. Their captivity was 
a sufficient presage of their fate ; but, like 
true Rajpoots, when the Dhalhae told 
them they wore to die, their last request 
was, “ that their souls might be set at 
liberty by the sword, not by the uusancfci- 
fied ball of the mercenary." The chronicle 
does not say whether this wish wob grati- 
fied, when the three great leaders of the 
Ohampawuts, with Jaet Sing of Ahwa ; 
Devi Sing of Pokuru ; the lord of Uursola; 
Chnttnr Sing, chief of the Koompawuts ; 
Kesuri Sing of Chandruin ; the heir of 
Noemaj ; and the chief of liana, tlien 
the) principal fief of the Oodawuts, met 
their fate. The last hour of Devi Sing 
was marked with a distinguished peculiari- 
ty. Being of the royal line of Maroo, they 
would not spill his blood, but sent him his 
death-warrant In a jar of opium. On receiv- 
ing it, and his prince’s command to make 
his own departure from life, ‘‘What J” said 
the noble spirit, as they presented the jar, 
“shall Devi Sing take his umul (opiate) 
out of an oarthon vessel ? Let his gold cup 
be brought, and it shall be welcome." This 
last vain distinction being denied, ho dashed 
out his brains against the walls of his prison. 
Before he thus enfranchised his proud spirit, 
some ungenerous mind, repeating his own 
vaunt, demanded, " where was then the 
sheath of the dagger which held tho for- 
tunes of Marwar P’, “In Subbnla’s girdle 
at Pokuru.” was the laconic reply of the 
1 undaunted Chondawut. 


■ (1) Tbt nakariit durwaza, whero the grand kottle-drum is stationed, to give the- 
alarm or summons to the chieftains to repair to the presence. To this gate Raja Maun , 
aWj^cad to taoj^ * utkor, tho i the representative of the Governor-General of India. 
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This was a tremendous sacrifice for the 
maintenance of authority, to men who had 
often emptied their veins in defence 
of their country. But even ultra pat- 
riotism, when opposed to foreign aggres- 
sion, can prove no palliative to treason or 
mitigate its award, when, availing themselves 
of the diminished power of the prince, an 
arrogant and imperious oligarchy presumes 
to enthral their sovereign. It is tho 
mode in which vengeance was executed, 
at which the mind recoils, and which with 
other instances appears to justify the 
imputation of perfidy, amongst the traits o 
Rajpoot character. But if wo look deepfyf 
into it, wc shall find reason to distrust 
sncli conclusion. The Rajpoot abhors, in 
tite abstract, both perfidy and treason j but 
the elements of the society in which he 
lives and acts, utn.irtunatoly too often 
prompt the necessity of sacrificing prin- 
ciples to preservation : but this proceeds 
from their faulty political constitution ; it is 
neither inculcated in tlieir moral code, nor 
congenial to their moial habits. 

The perpetual struggle between the 
aristocracy and tho sovereign, which is an j 
evil inherent in all feudal associations, was 
greatly aggravated in Marwar, as well as 
in Mewar, by the sacrifice of that corner- 
stone even of constitutional monarchy, the 
rights of primogeniture. But in each on so 
the deviation from custom was a voluntary ! 
sacrifice of tho respective, heirs-apparent 
to the caprices of parental dotage. In no 
other country in tho world could that 
article of the Christian decalogue, “Honour 
thy father and thy mothor.’’ bo better 
illustrated then in Rajpootana, whore, if we 
have had to record two horrid examples of 
deviation from, we have also exhibited 
splendid proofs of filial devotion, in Chonda 
of Mewar, and Champa of Marwar, who 
resigned the “rods” they wero born 1 to 
wield ; and served, when they should have 


swayed, to gratify their fathers’ love for the 
fruit of their old age. These are instances 
of self-denial hardly to be credited ; from 
such disinterested acts, their successors 
claimed an importance which, though 
natural, was totally unforeseen, and which 
the extent of compensation contributed to 
fostor. They asserted the right, as heredi- 
tary premiers of the state, to be the ad- 
visers, or rather the tutors, of their sove- 
reigns, more especially in non-age, and in 
allusion to this surrender of their birth- 
right, arrogantly applied the well-knOwn 
adage, Pat ca rnalitc myn ho t Jtaj ca malih 
ooa, ‘He is sovereign of the state, but I am 
the master of the Throne and insisted on 
the privilege of being consulted on every 
gift of land, and putting their autograph 
symbol to tho deed or grant. Thesef 
pretensions demanded the constant exertions 
of the sovereign to resist them ; for thin 
purpose, ho oxcitod the rivalry of the less 
powerful members of the federated vassa- 
lage, and thus formed a kind of balance of 
power, which tho monarch, if skilful, could 
always turn to account. But not even the 
jealousies thus introduced would have so 
depreciated the regal influence in Marwar, 
nor even the more recent adoption of a son 
of the crown mto the powerful fief of 
Pokurn, had not the parricidal sons of Ajit 
degraded the throne in the eyeg of their 
haughty and always over-reaching vassals, 
who, in the civil strife which followed, 
wero alternately in favour or disgrace, as 
they adhered to or opposed the successful 
for power. To this foul blot, every 
[ ovil which has since overtakon this high- 
minded race may be traced, as well ns tho 
extirpation of that principal of devoted 
obedience which, in the anterior portion .of 
these annals, lias been so signally recorded- 
To this hour it lias perpetuated dissonsions 
between tho crown and tho oligarchy, lead- 
ing to deposal acd to ' the ponces. 
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or MqneetraJwn, banishment, and death to 
. the' nobles. To break the bonds of this 
tutelage. Bam Sing's intemperance lost hiss 
the crown, whieh sat «ue#sy'et» the head of 
lie mceemor, who had no ether mod* of 
eeoape but by the severity which hw been 
■related Bat though it freed him for a 
time, the words of the dying chief of 
Pokurn eon tinned to ring in his ears ; and 
■‘‘the dagger left in the girdle of bis son” 
disturbed the dreams Of his rest throughout 
a long life of vicissitudes, poisoning the 
source of enjoyment until death itself was 
a relief. 

The th uncap story testament of the 
Champawut was transmitted across the 
desert to his son at Pokurn, and the 
rapidity of its transmission was only equal- 
led by the alacrity of Sabbula, who at the 
head of his vassals issued forth to execute 
the vengeance thus bequeathed. First, 
he attempted to burn aBd pillage the mercan- 
tile town of Pally foiled in which, he 
proceeded to another wealthy city of the 
Bee, Bilwaira on the Looni ; but here ter- 
minated both hiB life and his revenge. As 
he led the escalade, he received two balls, 
which hurled him baok amongst liis kins- 
men, and his ashes next morning blanched 
the sandy bed of the Looni. 

For a time, the feudal interest was res- 
trained, anarchy was allayed, commerce 
again flourished, and general prosperity 
revived t to nee the words of the chronicle, 
“ the subject enjoyed tranquillity, and the 
tiger and tbe lamb drank from the same 
fountain.” Beejoy Sing took the best 
mesne to secure the fidelity of hie chiefs, 
by .finding them occupation. He carried 
hie arms against the desultory hordes of the 
desert, the E hoe as and Sahraee, which in- 
volved him in contests with tbe nominal 
sovereign of Sinde, and ended in the eon- 
quest of Amerkote, the key to the valley of 
the ludns, and which is now tbe most re- 

L ( 


mete possession of Marwar. He also cur- 
tailed the territorieu of Jeasnhneer, on hie 
north-west frontier. But more important 
than all was the addition of the rich pro- 
vince of Godwar, from the Bona of Mewar. 
This tract, which nearly equals m value the 
whole fiscal domain of Muroo, was wrested 
from tbe ancient prinees of Mundore, prior 
to tbe Bahtores, and had been in the posses- 
sion of the Seesodiae for nearly five cen- 
turies, when civil dissension made the Buna 
place it for security under the protection of 
Baja Beejoy Bing ; sinee whioh it haa been 
lost to Mewar. 

Marwar had enjoyed several years of 
peace, when the rapid strides made by the 
MAhrattas towards universal rapine, if not 
conquest, compelled the Rajpoots once more 
to form an union for tire defence of their 
political existence. Pertap Sing, a prince 
of energy and enterprise, was now on the 
fttM of Amber. In S. 1843 ( A. D. 1787 ), 
be sent an ambassador to Beejoy Sing, 
proposing a league against the common foe, 
and volunteering to lead iu person their 
conjoined forces against them. Tbe battle 
of Tonga ensued, in which Rahtore valour 
shone forth in all its glory. Despising 
discipline, they charged through the douse 
battalions of De Boigne, sabring his artil- 
lery-men at them guns, and compelling 
Sindia to abandon not only tbe field, but all 
his eonqueeta for a time. Beejoy Sing, 
by tkie victory, redeemed the castle of 
A jmeer, and declared bis tributary alliance 
null and void. But the genius of Sindia, 
and tbe talents of De Boigne, noon recovered 
this loss ; and in four years tbe Mahratta 
marched with a force such ae Indian war- 
fare was stranger to, to redeem that day's 
disgrace. In 6 . 1847 (A. D. 17M), the 
murderous battles of Pstun and Mairta took 
place, in which Rajpoot eoerage was heroic- 
ally but fruitlessly displayed against 
European tactics and unlimited resources. 
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and where neither intrigue nor treason was 
-wanting. The result was the imposition of 
a contribution of sixty lacks of rupees, or 
£600,000 ; and as so much could not be 
drained from the country, goods and chat- 
tels were everywhere distrained, and 
hostages given for tho balance. 

Aj meet, which had revolted on the short- 
lived triumph of Tonga, was once more 
surrendered, and lost for erer to Marwar, 
When invested by De Boigne the faithful 
governor, Dumraj, placed in the dilemma of 
a disgraceful surrender, or disobedience to 
his prinoe’g summons, swallowed diamond- 
powder. “Tell the raja,;’ said this faithful 
servant) “thus only could I testify my 
obedience ; and over my dead body alone 
could a Southron outer Ajmeor." (1) 

The paramount influence which the 
morals and manners of a court exert upon a 
nation, is every where admitted. In con- 
stitutional governments, there is a barrier 
even to court influence and corruption, in 
the vast portion of wealth and worth which 
cannot.be engulphed in their vortex. But 
in these petty sovereignties, no such check 
is found, and the tone of virtuo and action 
is given from the throne. The laws of 


serai-barbarous nations, which admit of 
licentious concubinage, has ever been 
peculiar to orientals, from the days of the 
wise king cf the Jews to those of Beejoy 
Sing of Marwar, and their political con- 
sequence has been the same, the sacrifice of 
the rights of lawful inheritance to the heirs 
of ilioit affection. Tho last years of the 
king of Maroo were engrossed by senti- 
mental folly with a young beauty of the 
Oswal tribe, on whom he lavished all the 
honours due only to his legitimate queens. 
Scandal affirms that she frequently returned 
his passion in a manner little becoming 
royal dignity, driving him from her presence 
with the basest of missiles — her shoes. As 
the effects of this unworthy attachment 
completed the anarchy of Marwar, and aa 
its couHoquences on deviating from the 
established rules of suoceasion have entailed 
a perpetuity of crime and civil war, under 
which this unfortunate state yet writhes, 
we shall bo minute, even to dullness, in the 
elucidation of this portion of their annals, 
to enable those who have now to aibitrate 
these differences to bring back a current of 
uncontaminated blood to sway the destinies 
of this still noble race. 


Baja Ajit had fourteen sons : 


' I 

Abbya Sing, Buklita Sing, 


Ram Sing. Beejoy Sing. 


Anund Sing, 

adopted into the 
lSdur house. 


Basso, 
adopted into 
Jabboa 
(in Malwa). 


J 

Devi Sing, 
adopted into 
Pokuma. 


Futteh Sing, Zalim Sing, Sawunt Sing, Shere Sing, Bhom Sing, Goman Sing, Sirdar Sing 
died of small- by a princess I I 1 I killed by 

pox in infan- of Mewar, j adopted I . I 

cy. the rightful Soor Sing. Maun Sing. Bheem Sing. Maun Sing, 
heir of Beejoy I _ 

Sing. Dhonhul Smgf 

(Pretender). 


Bheem. 


(1) Dumraj was not a Rajpoot, but of the Singm tribe, qt»«» ^^e civil officers 5 
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' So infatuated was Beejoy Sing with the 
Fasbani concubine, that on losing the only 
pledge of their amours, he ‘put into her lap,' 

( adopted ) his own legitimate grandchild, 
Mann Sing. To legalize this adoption, the 
Chieftains were ordained to present their 
hutxurs and congratulations to the declared 
heir of Marwar ; but the haughty nobeless 
refused ‘to acknowledge the son of a slave’ 
its their lord, and the Baja was compelled 
to a fresh adoption to ensure such tokon of 
sanction. Content at having by this method 
succeeded in her wishes, the Fasbani sent 
Off yonng Maun to the castle of Jhalore ; 
but fearing lest the experience of Shere 
Sing, bis adopted father, might prove a 
hindrance to her control, he was recalled, 
tod her own creatures left to guide the 
future sovereign of Marwar. The dotage 
of Beejoy Sing, and the insolence of his 
Concubine, produced fresh discord, and the 
olans assembled at Malkasoni to concert his 
dcposal. 

' Recollecting the success of his former 
measures to recall them to their duty, 
Beejoy Sing proceeded to their camp ; but 
while he was negotiating, and as ho 
supposed successfully, the confederates 
wrote to the chieftain of Bans, whoso tour 
of duty was in tho castle, to descend with 
Bheom Sing. The chiof acquainted the 
Pasbani that her presence was required at 
tho camp by the Raja, and that a guard of 
hononr was ready to attend her. She was 
thrown off her guard, and at the moment 


she entered her litter, a blow from ait 
unseen hand ended her existence. Her 
effects were instantly confiscated, and the 
chief of Raus descended with Bheem, 
whose tents wore pitched at the Nagore 
barrier of the city. If, instead of encamp- 
ing there, they had proceeded to the camp 
of tho confederates, his arrival and tho 
dethronement of Beejoy Sing would have 
been simultaneous : but the Baja received 
the intelligence as soon as the chiefs. Has- 
tening back, lie obtained the person of the 
youug aspirant, to n bom, to reconcile him 
to his disappointment, lie gave in appanage 
the districts of Sojut and Sewanoh, and sent 
| him off to tho latter strong-hold ; while to 
restrain tho resentment of his eldest son. 
Zalim Sing, whose birth-right lie had so 
unworthily sacriliced, ho enfeoffed him 
with the rich district of Godwur, giving him 
private orders to attack his brother Bheem,' 
who, though apprised of the design in time 
tn make head against his uncle, was yet 
defeated and compelled to fly. He found 
refuge at Pokurnn, whence he went to 
Jessulmeer 

In the midst of this conflict, his domi- 
nions curtailed, his chiefs in rebellion, V.'ib 
sons and grandsons mutually opposed to 
each other, and the only object which 

attached him to life thus violently torn 
from him, Beejoy Sing died, in the month 
Asar S. 1850, after a reigu of thirty-one 

yean. 


though it is a curious and little-known fact, that almost all tho merchantilo tribes of 
western India are of Rajpoot origin, and sank the name and profession of arms whon they 
became proselytes to Jainism, in the reign of Itaja Bheem 1’ramar. Tho Clheetore inscrip- 
tion wcords the name of this prince. Ho was ancestor of Raja Maun, whose date S. 770 
(A.D. 714), allows us to place this granij conversion prior to A.D. 650, 
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Raja Bheem seizes upon the gadi, — Discomfiture of his competitor , Zalirtt 
Sing. — Bheem destroys all the other claimants to succession, excepting . 
Mann S ng.— Blockaded in Jhalore . — Sallies from the garrison for 
supplies.— Prince Maun heads one of them.— Incurs the risk of capture. 
— Is Preserved hi) the Aliore chief. — Raja Bheem offends his nobles.— 
they abandon Marwar. — The fief of Neemaj attacked.— Jhalore reduced 
to the point of surrender.— Sudden and critical death of Baja Bheem.— 
Its probable cause. — The Vedyas, or * cunning-men, ‘ who surround the 
prince- — Accession of Baja Maun.— Rebellion of Sowae Sing of Pokurn, 
— Conspiracy of Cliampasuni.—D eclaralion of the pregnancy of a queen 
of Raja Bheem.— Convention with Baja Maun. — Posthumous births . — 
Their evil consequences in Rajioarra.—A child born.— Sent off by stealth 
to Pokurn, and its birth kept a secret. — Named Dhonkul. — Raja Maun 
evinces indiscreet partialities.— Alienates the Champawnis.— Birth of the 
posthumous son of Roja Bheem promulgated. — The chiefs call on Raja 
Mann to fulfil the terms of the convention.— The mother disclaims the 
■child.— The Pokurn chief sends the infant Dhonkul to the sanctuary of 
Abhya Sing of Klictri. — Sowae opens his underplot.— Embroils Raja 
Maun with the courts of Amber and Mewar.—He carries the pretender 
Dhonkul to Jeypoor. — Acknowledged and proclaimed as Raja qf Marwar. 
— The Majority of the chiefs support the pretender. — The Bikaneer prince 
espouses his cause. — Armies called in the field.— Baseness of Holkar , who 
deserts Raja Maun. — The armies approach.— Raja Matin's chiefs abandon, 
him.— He attempts suicide. — Is persuaded to fly.— He gains Jodhpoor.— 
Prepares for defence.— Becomes suspicious of all his kin. — Refuses them 
the honour of defending the castle. — They join the allies, who invest 
Jodhpoor. — The city taken and plundered. — Distress of the besiegers.— 
Meet Khan’s conduct causes a division.— His flight from Marwar.— 
Persued by the Jeypoor commander.— Battle. — Jeypoor force destroyed, and 
the city invested. — Dismay of the Raja,— Breaks up the siege of Jodhpoor. 
— Pays £100 000 for a safe passage to Jeypoor.— The spoils of Jodhpoor 
intercepted by the Rahlores , and wrested from the Cuchwahas. — Meer Khan 
formally accepts service with Baja Maun, and repairs to Jodhpoor with 
the four Rahtore chiefs. 

Thte intelligence of Beejy Sing’a death I Bheem, at Jessnlmeer. In “ twenty two 
was conveyed by express to his grandson J hours" he was at Jodhpoor, and ascending 
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directly to the citadel, seated himself upon 
the gadi, while his rival, Zalim Sing, the 
rightful heir, little expecting this celerity, 
sfiks enoamped at the Mairta gate, awaiting 
the “ lucky hour*' to take possession. That 
hour never arrived J and the first intelli- 
gence of Bheem being on “ the cushion of 
Joda,’’ was conveyed to the inhabitants by 
the natarra* of hie rival on his retreat from 
the city, who was pursued to Bhilara, 
attacked, defeated, and forced to seek ehelter 
at Oodipoor, where, with an ample domain 
from the Sana, he passed the rest of his 
days in literary pursuits. He died in the 
prime of life : attempting to open a vain 
with his own hand, he cut an artery and bled 
to death. He was a man of great personal 
and mental qualifications ; a gallant soldier, 
and no mean poet (1). 

Thus far successful, Baja Bheem deter- 
mined to dismiss “ compunctious visitings," 
and ba a king de facto if not dt jure. Death 
had oarried of three of liis ancles, as well 
as his father, previous to this event ; but 
there were still two others, Shere Sing; his 
adopted father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood 
in his way : the last was put to death ; the 
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former had bis eyes put outs and, soon after; 
the unfortunate prince released himself 
from life by dashing out his brains. Boor 
Sing, the favourite of all Beejy Sing’s 
descendants, remained. His superior claims 
were fatal to him and hia life fell a sacrifice 
with the others. 

A single claimant alone remained of all 
the blood royal of Maroo to disturb the 
repose of Bheem. This was young Maun, 
the adopted son of the concubine, placed 
beyond his reach within the walls of Jhalore. 
Gonld Bheem’s dagger have reached him, 
he would have stood alone, the loat surviv- 
ing scion of the parricide, 

“ With none to bless him, 

None whom he could bless 

an instrument, in the hand of divine power, 
to rid the land of an accursed stock. Then 
the issue of Abhya Sing would have utterly 
perished, and their ashes might have beau 
given to the winds, and no memorial 
of them left. Edur must then have 
supplied an heir (2), and the doubtful 
pretensions of Dhonkul (.1), the posthumous 
and reputed son of the wholesale assassin 


(1) My own venerable tutor, yati Gyanchandra, who was with me for ten years, 
said he owed all his knowledge, especially his skill in reciting poetry (in which he surpass- 
ed all the bards at Oodipoor), to Zalim Sing. 

(2) Amongst the numerons autograph correspondence of the princes of Rajpootana 
with the princes of Mewar, of whieh I had the free use, I selected one letter of 8. 1784. 
A.D. 17B8, written conjointly by Jey Sing of Amber and Abhya Sing of Jodhpoor, 
regarding Edur, and which is so curious, that I give a virbatim translation in the Ap- 
pendix (No. 1)1 little though at the time how completely it would prove Abhya Sing’s 
determination to cut off all but his own parricidal issue from the succession. An inspection 
of the genealogy ( p. 109) will Bhew that Anund Sing of Edui, who was not to be allowed 
“ to escape alive, " was his younger brother, adopted into that house. 

(3) Dhonkul Sing, the posthumous issue of Bheem, the last of the parricidal line 
whether real or suppositions, must be set aside, and the pure current of Kahtore blood 
derived from Semi, Joda, Jeswunt, and Ajit, be brought from Edur and installed on *’ the 
gadi of Joda.* This course of proceeding would meet universal approbation, with the 
exception of some selfish miscreants about the person of this pretended son of Bheem, or 
the'chieftain of Pokurn, in furtherance of his and his grimdFather’s yet unavenged feud. 
A sketch of the events, drawn from their own chronicles, and accompanied by reflections, 
exposing the miseries springing from an act of turpitade, would come home to alt, and 
they wonld shower blessings on the power which, while it fulfilled the duties of proteotor 
destroyed the germ of internal dissension, and gave them a prince of their own puro 
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Bheem, to wt upon the goii of A]it, would 
Merer hare been brought forward to excite 
another murderous contest amongst the sous 
of Join. 

Haring sacrificed nil those within bis 
reach who stood between him and the throne, 
Bheem tried to secure the Inst sole claimant 
in Jbntor& Rut the siege of such a atrong- 
1 old with liis feudal levies, or loose mercen- 
ary bands, was a tedious operation, and soon 
became an imperfect blockade, through 
which ynnng Mann not unfreqnenfly broke, 
and by signal formed a junction with hi* 
alhcrent", and plnndered the fiscal lauds for 
support. One of these excursions, however, an 
attempt to plunder Pal It, had nearly proved 
fatal to him ; they were attached on their 
return, and young Maun, whose secluded 
education had confined him more to mental 
than to personal accomplishments, was 
unhorsed, and would have been captured, 
but for the prowess ef the chief of Ahore, 
who tooh him up behind him and bore him 
off in safety. Nothing but the turbulence of 
the ehiefs who supported Raja Bheein saved 
young Mann’s life. A disputed succession 
baa always produced an odious faction ; 
ami Rheem, who was not disposed to bend 
to this oligarch v, appears to have had all 
the imprudence of the dethroned Ram Sing : 
he threatened those entrusted with the siege 
to give them “ oxen to ride instead of 
horses.” The chiefs fired at the insult, and 
retired to Otmorah, the principal fief in Ood- 
w»r ; but, disgusted with both parties, 
instead of obeying the invitation of young 
Mann, they abandoned their country alto- 
gether, and sought an asylum in the neigh- 


bouring states. Many fiefs were sequestra- 
ted, and Neetnay, the chief seat of the Ooda- 
wuts, was attacked, and after a twelve 
month’s defence, taken ; its battlements 
were ignominiousiy destroyed, and the 
v'etora, chiefly foreign mercenaries, rein- 
forced the blockade of Jhalore. 

With the exile of his partisans and daily 
diminishing resources, when the lower town 
was taken, there appeared no hope for 
young Maun. A small supply of millet- 
flour was all the provision left to his half- 
famished garrison, whose snrrender was 
now calculated upon, when an invitation 
oame from the hostile commander for Maun 
to repair to his camp, and adding “ he was 
now the master ; it was his duty to serve." 
On that day { the 2nd Kartik S. 1800, Dec. 
1604) after eleven years of defence, his 
means exhausted, his friends, banished, 
and death from staivation or the sword 
inevitable, intelligence came of Raja 
Bheem’s demise ! This event, as unlooked 
for as it was welcome, could scarcely at ’ 
first he credited ; and the tender of the 
homage of the commander to Maun as his 
sovereign, though accompanied by a letter 
from the prime minister lnduraj, was 
disregarded till the guru. Deonath returned 
from the camp with confirmation of the 
happy news, that “ not a moustache was to 
be seen in the camp.” (1) Thither the 
prince repaired, and was hailed as the head 
of the Rail tores. 

It is said that the successor of the tfrtttt 
Atmaram, “ who carried all the troubles of 
Ceejoy Sing with him to heaven,’’ had predic- 
ted of young Maun Sing, when at the very 


blood, whom all parties could honour and obey. If a doubt remained of the probable 
unanimity of such policy, let it be previously submitted to a pttnrhaet, composed of the 
princes or the land, r it. of Mewar, Amber, Kotih, Boondi, Jessulmeer, &c. leaving out 
whichever may be influenced by marriage connections with Phonkul Sing. 

(1) TliiB mark of mourning is common to all India. Where this evidence of mauhood 
il not yet visible, the hair is out ofl ; often both. 

IS 
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zero of adversity, that “ his fortunes would 
ascend." What were the means whereby 
the ghostly comforter of Baja Bheem in- 
fluenced his political barometer, we know 
not ; but prophetic guru t, bards, astrologers, 
physicians, and all the Vedyat or 1 cunning- 
men,’ (1) who beset the persons of princes, 
prove dangerous companions when, in addi- 
tion to the office of compounders of drugs 
and expounders of dreams, they are invested 
with the power of realizing their own prog- 
nostications. 

On the 5th of Megsir, 1860 ( A, D. 1804), 
Baja Maun, released from his perils, succee- 
ded to the honours and the feuds of Beejoy 
Sing. He had occupied the ‘cushion 
of Maroo’ bat a very short period, when the 
Fokurn chief ‘ took offence,’ and put 
himself in hostility to his sovereign. The 
name of this proud vassal, the first in power 
though only of secondary rank amongst the 
ChampawutB, was Sowae Sing, with whom 
now remained “ the sheath of the dagger 
which held the fortunes of Maroo." If the 
fulfilment of vengeance be a virtue, Sowae 
was the most virtuous son on earth. Ihe 
dagger of Devi Sing, bequeathed to Subbula, 
was no imaginary weapon in thej bands 
of his grandson, Sowae, who held it 
Suspended over the head of Baja 
Maun from his enthronement to his 
death hour. Soon after Baja Maun’s acces- 
sion, Sowae retired with his partizanB to 
Champasuni, a spot about five miles from 
the aapital, where the conspiracy was pre- 
pared. He told the chiefs that the wife of 
Baja Bheem was pregnant and prevailed on 
them to sign a declaration, that if a son was 
born, he should be installed on the gadi of 
Joda. They returned in a body to the 
capital, took the pregnant queen from the 


castle, and placed her in a palace in the 
city, under their own protection. Moreover, 
tiiey held a council, at which the Baja was 
present, who agreed to recognize the infant, 
if a male, as the heir-appsreut of Maroo, 
and to enfeoff him in the appanage of Nagore 
and Sewanoh ; and that if j a female, 
Bhe should betrothed to a i prince of 
Dhoondur. j 

Posthumous births are taever-failing 
germs of discord in these stateh ; and the 
issue is inevitably branded by\ one party 
with the title of • suppositions.’ It is 
likewise a common saying, almod^ amount- 
ing to a proveib, that a male chila' .is the 
uniform reform result of such a position. In 
due course, a male infant was born ; but, 
alarmed for its safety, the 'mother conceal- 
ed both its birth and sex, and placing it in 
a basket, conveyed it by a faithful servant 
from the city, whence it soon reached Sowae 
Sing at Pokurn. He bestowed upon it tbe 
inauspicious name of ‘ Dhonkul,’ that is, one 
born to tumult and strife. It is said that, 
during two years lie kept the birth a 
profound secret, and it is even added, that it 
might have remained so, had Baja Maun 
forgot the history of the past, and dispens- 
ed even-handed justice. Wanting, however, 
the magnanimity of the Fourth Henry of 
France, who scorned “ to revenge the wrongs 
of the Prince of Navarre,” he reserved his 
favours and confidence for those who sup- 
ported him in Jhalore, whilst he evinced his 
dislike to others who, in obedience to their 
sovereign, served against him. Of these 
adherents, only two chiefs of note were of 
his kin and clan ; the others were Bhatti 
Rajpoots, and a body of those religious 
militants called Bithemwamit, under their 
Mehunt, or leader, Kaimdas. (2) 


(1) Veyda, or ’science the term is also nsed to denote canning magic, or knowledge 
of whatever kind. 

(2) They follow the doctrines of Vishnu (Bishen), They are termed got tnt, as well | 
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At the expiration of two year*, Sowae 
communicated the event to the chiefs of 
hie party, who called upon Raja Mann to 
redeem hi* promise and issue the grant for 
Nagore and Sewanoh. He promised com- 
pliance if, npon investigation, the infant prove 
to be the legitimate offspring of his pre- 
decessor. Personal fear overcame maternal 
affection, and the queen, who remained at 
Jodhpoor, disclaimed the child. Her reply 
being communicated to the chiefs, it was 
for a time conclusive, and the subject ceased 
to interest th«m, the m >re especially as her 
concealed aro.ouehement had never been 
properly accounted for. 

Though Sowae, with his party, appa- 
rently acquiesced, his determination was 
taken ; but instead of an immediate appeal 
to arms, lie adopted a deeper scheme of 
policy, the effects of which he could not 
have contemplated, and which involved his 
own destruction, and with it the indepen- 
dence of his oountry, which was transferred 
to strangers, their very antipodes in man- 
ners, religion, and every moral quality. 
His first act was to procure a more power- 
ful protection than Pokurn afforded ; and 
under the guarantee of Chutter Sing flbatti, 
lie was sent to the tima ( sanctuary ) of 
AbhyaSiugof Khetri (I). Having so far 
succeeded, he contrived an underplot, in 
which his genins fbr intrigue appears not 
below his repntation as a goldier. 

Thu lute prince Bheem had made over- 
tures to the Rana of Mewar for the hand 
of his daughter, bat he died before the 
preliminaries were adjusted. This simple 
circumstance was deemed sufficient by the 


Champawut for the ground-work of his 
plot. He contrived to iuduce the volum- 
tnous Juggnt Sing, the prince of J ey poor, 
to put himself in the place of R»ja Bbeein, 
and to propose for the fair hand of Kiahna. 
This being*! accomplished, and nuptial 
presents, under a guard of four thousand 
men, beiug despatched to Oodipoor, Sowae 
intimated to Raja Maun that he would be 
eternally disgraced if he allowed the prince 
of Amber to carry off H the betrothed ; ” 
that “it was to the throne of Muroo, not 
its occupant, she''wns promised.’' The bait 
was greedily swallowed, and the summons 
fur the kher ( or levy en masse ) of the 
Rabtores was immediately proclaimed. 
Maun instantly assembled three thousand 
horses, and joining to them the mercenary 
bands of Hueru Sing, then on the frontier 
of Mewnr, lie intercepted the nuptial gifts 
of Amber. Indignant at this outrage, 
Juggnt Sing took to arms, and the muster- 
book was declared open to all who would 
servo iu the war which was formally de- 
clared against Maroo. 

Having thus opened the drama, Sowae 
threw off the mask, "and repaired to Khetri, 

■ whence he conveyed the pretender, Dhon- 
kul, to the court of J uggut Sing at Jeypoor. 
Here his legitimacy was established by 
being admitted ‘to eat from the same 1 
platter’ with its prince ; and bis claims, as 
the heir of Msrwar, were publicly ack- 
nowledged and advocated, by his * plscing 
him in the lap of his aunt.’ one of the wives 
ef the deceased Raja Bheem. His cause 
thus espoused, and being declared the 
nephew of Amber, the nobles of Marwar, 


as the more numerous class of eliurch Militants, devoted the'Siva. Both are celibatairet 
as eosen imports from mastery (sen) over tbo sense (go). They occasionally come in 
contact, when their eectarian pi incipies end in furious combats. At the celebrated place 
of pilgrimage, Heridwar ( llurdwar), on the ganires, we are obliged to have soldiers to 
keep the peace since a battle occurred, in which they fought almost to ex t i rpatien, '•about 
twenty years ago. They arc the Templars of Rajasthan. 

(1) Oac of the principal chiefs of the Shekhawut confederation^ 
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who deemed the claims of the pretender 
superior to those of Rxjn Mann, speedily 
collected around his standard. Amongst 
these was the prince of Bibaneer, whose 
example ( he being the most powerful of 
the independents of this house ) at once 
sanctioned the jnstiee of Dfaonkul’e oanse, 
and left that of Raja Maun almost without 
support Nevertheless with tire hereditary 
valour of hie raee, he advanced to the 
frontieis to meet his foes, whose numbers, 
led by the Jeypoor prince and the pre- 
tender, exceeded one hundred thousand 
men! This contest, the ostensible object 
of which was tire princes of Mewar like the 
Crusades of ancient chivalry, brought allies 
from the most remote parts of India. Even 
the cautions Muhratta felt an unusual 
impulse in this rivalry, beyond the stimu- 
lants of pay and plunder which ordinarily 
rouse him, and corps after corps left their 
hordes to support either cause. The weightier 
purse of Jeypoor was the host argument 
for the justice of his cause and that of the 
pretender ; while Raja Maun had only the 
gratitude of Holcur to reckon npon for ftid, 
to whose wife and family he liad given 
sanctnary when pursued by Lord Lake to 
the Attoc. But here Sowae again foiled 
him ; and the M.dirattn, then only eighteen 
miles from Maun, nnd who had promised to 
join him next day, made a sudden move- 
ment to the south. A bribe of £100 000 
lu bills upon Kotah, to be paid on Holcar’s 
reaching that city, effected this desertion ; 
which being secured, Joggut Sing and the 
pretender advanced to overwhelm their 
antagonist, who was posted at Geengoli. 
As the armies approached eaeli otiier, Baja 
Mann's chiefs rode Up to salute him, pre- 
paratory, as he thought, to head their clans 
for the combat; but it was their farewell 
obeisance. The caunonade opened, they 
rallied under the standard of the pretender, 
aod^on Sowae .^oing on the right of 


the allied line, so entire was the defection, 
that even the Mairtea ebm, whose virtue 
and boast it is “ to adhere to the thrones, 
whoever is tire eecupnnt," deserted, with 
the Champa wilts, Jftuwuts, and minor chiefs. 
Four chieftains alone abided the evil hour 
of Raja Mann, namely, Koocbaumn, Ahore, 
Jhnlore, and Weemaj ; and with their quo* 
tas alone, and the auxiliary bauds of Booitdi, 
t>e would have rushed into the battle. Hin- 
dered from this, he attempted his own life : 
but the design wits frustrated by Seonath 
of Kooditmun, who dismounted him from 
itis elephant, and advised his trusting to 
the fleetoew* of his steed, white they covered 
Urns flight. Tim Raja remarked, he was the 
first of his raee whoever disgraced the 
name of Rahtore by showing his back to a 
Cnchwaha. The position he had taken that 
morning was favourable to retreat, being a 
mile in advance of the pass of Parhntsir : 
this was speedily gained, and nobly defen- 
ded by the battalions of'BoWtdi and those of 
Hnndall Khan, in the pay of Raja Maun, 
which retarded the pnrauit, headed by tlm 
Bao of Ooniarn. Baja Muuu reache 1 Mairta 
il» safety ; but detuning it incapable of long 
resistance, he continued his flight by Feepar 
to the capita), which he reached with ft 
slender retinne, including the four chiefs, 
who still shared his fortnnes. The camp of 
Baja M.iun was pillaged. Eighteen guns 
were taken by Balia R.io Inglia, one of 
Biudia’s'eomm.inders, and the lighter effects, 
the tents, elephants, and baggage, were 
captured by Meer Khan ; while Parbutsir, 
and Ibe villages in tire neighb mrlrood, were 
plundered. 

Thus far, the scheme of Sowae and the 
pretender advanced with rapid success. 
When the allied army reached Mairta, th« 
prince of Jeypoor, whose object was the 
princess of Mewar, proposed to Sowae to 
follow up their good fortune, while be 
repaired to Oodipoor, and solemnized the 
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nuptials. But even in tlie midst of his 
re venire, Sowae could distinguish * between 
the cause of Mimn Sing and the gadi of 
Marwar;" and to promote the success of 
Jeypoor, thongh he had originated the 
scheme to serve his own views, was no part 
of his plan. Ho was only helped out of this 
dilemma by another, which he could not 
anticipate. Not dreaming that Raja Matin 
would hold out in the capital, which had 
no means of defence, but supposing he 
would fly to Jhalore, and leave Jodlipoor to 
its fate and to the pretender, Sowar, desi- 
rous to avoid the further advance of the 
allies into the country, halted the army 
for throe days at Mairta. His foresight was 
correct: the Baja had reached Birsilpur 
in full flight to Jhalore, when, at the 
suggestion of Gaemmil Singwi, a civil 
officer in his train, he charged his iuten- j 
tion. *■ There,” said the Singwi “lais 
Jodlipoor ouly niue coss to the right, 
while Jhulure is sixteen further : it is as 
easy to gain the one as the other, and if you 
cannot hold out in the capital, what chance 
have you elsewhere ? while you defend your 
throne your cause i* not lost." Raj* Maun 
followed the advice, reached Judhpoor in a 
few hours, and prepared for his defence. 
This unexpected change, and tiie halt of the 
allied army, which permitted the dispersed 
bands to gain the capital, defeated the 
Bchernes of Sowae. 

With a body of three thousand men, 
selected from Humlall Khan’s brigade, the 
corps of Biahenswomis, under Kaimdas, and 
one thousand foreign Rajpoots, consisting 
of Chobans, Bimttis, and Rondos ( the anci- 
ent lord of Mundoi ), Baja Maun formed a 
garrison of five thousand men, on whom he 
could depend. So ample did he deem this 
number, that he despatched strong garri- 
sons from Hundall's brigade, with some 
Deora Rajpoots, to garrison Jhalore, and 
ptwtm the distant castle of Aaerkote fioiu 


surprise by the Sindies. Having thus pro- 
vided against the storm, lie fearlessly 
awaited the result. But so alienated waa 
hi* mind from his kindred, that he would 
not even admit to the honour of defending 
his throne the four faithful chieftains who, 
in the general desertion, had abided by his 
fortunes. To all their entreaties to be 
received into the castle, that “ they migltt 
defend the kangras (battlements ) of Joda,** 
be replied, they might defend the crity if 
they pleased ; and disgusted with each a 
return fur their fidelity, they increased 
the train of his opponents, who soon enoorn- 
passed Judhpoor. 

The town, little capable of defence, was 
taken and given np to nnlicened plunder ; 
and with the exception nf Filodi, which was 
gallantly defended fur three mouths, and 
given to Bikaneor ns the reward of its alli- 
ance, the an of the prelender w»b proclaimed 
throughout Marwar, and his nllies only 
awaited the fall of the capital, which appear- 
ed inevitable, to proclaim him king. But a 
circumstance occurred, which, awakening the 
patriotism of the Rditores, thwarted these 
fair prospects, relieved Baja Maun from his 
peril ; and involved his adversaries in the 
net of destruction which they bad woven for 
him. 

The gioge had lusted five months withont 
any diminution of tho ardour of the defen- 
ders ; and although the defences of tho 
north-east angle were destroyed, tlie beiieg- 
erg, having a perpendicular rock of eighty 
feet to ascend before they could get to the 
breach, were not nearer their object, and, in 
fact, without shells, the castle of .Tods would 
laugh a siege to scorn. The numerous and 
motley force under ,the]banncrs of Jeypoor 
and the pretender, became clamorous for 
pay ; thei forage was ’.exhausted, and the 
partisan horse were obliged to bivonao in 
the distant districts to the south. Aviat- 
ing himself of their separation frost the 
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main body, Ameer Khan, an apt pupil 
of the Mfihratta who"), began to ratio 
contributions on the fiscal lands and Palli, 
Peeper, Bhilara, with many others, were 
compelled to accede to his demands. 
The estates of the nobles who espoused the 
cause of the pretender, fared no better, and 
they complained to the Xerxes of this host 
of the conduct of this unprincipled com- 
mander. 

The protracted defence having emptied 
the treasury of Amber, the archintriguer of 
Pokurn was called upon to contribute to- 
wards satisfying the clamour of the troops. 
Having exhausted the means of his own 
party he applied to the four chieftains who 
had been iuduced to join the cause of the 
pretender by the suspicions of Raja Maun, 
to advance a sum of money. This appeal 
proved a test of their zeal. They aban- 
doned the pretender, and proceeded direct 
to the camp of Ameer Khan. It required 
no powerful rhetoric to detach him from the 
cause and prevail upon him to advocate that 
of Raja Maun ; nor could they have given 
him better counsel towards this end, than 
the proposal to carry the war into the ene- 
my’s country : to attack and plunder 
Jeypoor, now left unguarded. At this criti- 
cal moment, the Jeypoor prince, in conse- 
quence of the representation of the Marwar 
chiefs, had directed hie commander-in-chief, 
Seolall, to chastise Meer Khau for his lawless 
conduct. Seolall put a stop to their delibera- 
tions, attacked and drove them across the 
Loom, surprised them at Govingnrh, agnin 
in a night attack at Huraoori, and pursued 
the Khan to Pfiaggi, at the very frontier of 
Jeypoor. Astonished at his own success, 
and little aware that the chase was in the 
direction projected by his enemy, Seolall 
deemed be had accomplished his orders in 
driving him out of Marwar ; halted, and 
leaving his camp, repaired to Jeypoor to 


partake of its festivities. The Khan, who 
with his allies had reached Peeploo near 
Tonk, no sooner beard of this, than called to 
his aid the heavy brigades of Mahomed 
Shah Khan and Raja Buhader ( then besieg- 
ing Iserdoh ), and availed himself of the 
imprndent absence of his foe to gain over 
the Hydrabad Hasala, a legion well known 
in the predatory wars of that period. Hav- 
ing effected 'this object, he assailed the 
Jeypoor force, which, notwithstanding this 
defection and the absence of its commander, 
fought with great valour, the battalions of 
Beera Sing being nearly ent to pieces. The 
action ended in the entire defeat of the 
Jeypnrians, and the capture of their camp, 
guns, and equipage. Prompted by the Rah- 
tore chieftains, whose valour led to this 
result, Meer Khan rapidly followed up his 
success, and Jeypoor was dismayed by the 
presence of the victor at her gates. The 
generalship of the Khan was the salvation of 
Raja Maun ; it dissolved the confederacy, 
ami fixed the doom of Swae, its projector. 

The tempest had been some time gather- 
ing ; the Rajas of Bikaneer and Shapoora 
had already withdrawn from the confeder- 
acy and inarched home, when like a clap of 
thunder, the effeminate Cuchwaha, who had 
in the outset of this crusade looked to a 
full harvest both of glory and of love, learn- 
ed that his army wns annihilated, and his 
capital invested by the Khan and a handful 
of Rah tores. Duped by the representations 
of Sowae, Rae Chnnd Dewan or prime minis- 
ter of Jeypoor, concealed for some days 
these disasters from his sovereign, who 
received the intelligenoe by a special messen- 
ger sent by the queen mother. Enraged, 
perplexed, and alarmed for his personal 
safety, he broke up the siege, and sending on 
in advance the spoils of Jodhpoor (including 
forty pieces of cannon), with his own chief- 
tains, he sent for the Mahratta leaders (1), 


(1) Bapoo Sindia, Balia Rao loglia, with the brigade of Jean Baptiste, all Sindia’s 
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and offered them £.120,000 to escort him in 
safety to hie capital ; nay, be secretly bribed, 
with a bond of £90,000 more the author of 
his disgrace, Ameer Khan, not to intercept 
his retreat, which was signally ignominious, 
burning bis tents and equipage at every 
stsge, and'at length with his own band 
destroying his favourite elephant, which 
"wanted speed for the rapidity of his 
flight." 

But the indignities he had to suffer were 
not over. The chieftains whose sagacity and 
valour had thus diverted the storm from 
Raja Maun, determined that no trophies 
of Bahtore disgrace should enter Jeypoor, 
united their clans about twenty miles east 
of Mairta, on the line of retreat, appointing 
Induraj Singwi their leader. This person, 
who had held the office of Dewan under two 
predecessors of Baja Maun, was driven to a 
temporary defection from the same suspi- 
cions which made the chiefs join the pre- 
tender. But they resolved to wash away 
the stain of this briaf ulienation from Raja 


Maun with tire blood of Mb enemies, and to 
preseat as the token of returning fidelity 
the recaptured trophies. The encounter 
took place on the joint frontier. It was 
short, but fuiioua ; and the Cuchwahsa, who 
could not withstand the Rahtoree, were 
defeated and dispersed, and the spoils of the 
spoiler, including the forty cannon, were 
safely lodged in Kochumun. Flushed with 
success, the victors addressed the Raja of 
Kisbengurh, who, though a Rditore, had 
kept aloof, to advance funds to secure 
the continuanoe of Meer Khan’s aid. 
Two lakhs of rupees ( £ 20,0 0 ) effected 
this object ; and the Khan, pledging 
himself to continue bis support to Baja 
Maun, repaired to Jodhpoor. The four 
chiefs who had thus eignalized themselves, 
preceded him, and were received with open 
arms : their offences were forgiven, and 
their estates restored, while Induraj was 
appointed Bukshee or commander of the 
l forces. 


dependents. This was early in 1806. The author was then in Sindia’s camp and saw 
these troops marched off; and in 1807, in a geographical lour, he penetrated to Jeypur, 
and witnessed the wrecks of the Jeypoor army. The sands round the capital were white 
with the bones of horses, and the ashes of their riders, who hud died in the vain expecta- 
tion of getting their arrears of pay. 
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derived from sequestrations. - Raja Mann's thirst for blood. — Fails to 
entrap the chiefs.— The Neemoj chief attacked.— His gallant defence . — 
Slain.— The Pokurn chief escapes. — Futteh Raj becomes minister. Raja 
Maun' s speech to him. — Neemaj attacked.— Surrender.— Raja Maun’s 
infamous violations of his pledge. Noble conduct qf the mercenary 
commander.— Voluntary exile of the whole aristocracy of Mar war.— 
Received by the neighbouring princes. Mann’s gross ingratitude to Anar 
Sing.— The exiled chiefs apply to the British Government, which refuses 
to mediate.— Rnja Maun loses the opportunity of fixing the constitution 
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AUsBR Iva.vv was received by Raja 
Maun with d is ti ngiiisbed honours ; a palace 
in the oaatle wu ass igued at his residence f 
valuable gifts were presented to him and 
great rewards held iu perspective, if, though 
his agency, the rebellion should be complete- 
ly subdued. He swore to extirpate Sowae’s 
faction, and in token of identity of views 
with Raja Mann, he was admitted to the 
honour of that last proof of devotion to his 
cause, “ an interchange of turbans,” with an 
advance of three lakhs, or £30,000, for the 
immediate payment of his bonds. 

On the raising of the siege of Jodhpoor, 
Sowae conducted the Pretender to the 
appanage of the heirs of Marwar, the city 
of Nagoro. There they were deliberating as 
to their future plaus, when a message was 
brought from Ameer Khan from Moondhi- 
awur, ten miles distant, begging permission 
to perform his devotions at the shrine of 
the Mooslem saint Peer Tavkeen, the sole 
relic of the Islamite which Bukht Sing had 
spared. Ilia request being complied with, 
he with a slight cavalcade left his cautp, and 
having gone through the mummeries of 
devotion, paid his respects to Sowae. When 
about to take leave, he threw out hints of 
Raja Mauu's ungrateful return for his 
services, and that his legions might have 
been better employed. Sowae greedily 
caught at the bait ; he desired the Khan to 
name his terms, and offered £200, 000 on the 
day that JDhoukul should possess the yadi 
of Jodhpoor. The Khau accepted the con- 
ditions and ratified the engagement on the 
Koran, and to add to the solemnity of the 
pledge, he exchanged turbans with Sowae. 
This being done, he was introduced to the 
pretender, received the usual gifts, pledged 
his life in his cause, took leave, and returned 
to bis camp, whither ho invited the prince 
and his chiefs on the following day to 
accept of an entertainment. 

On the morning of the lOlh of Clieit, 
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8. 1864 (A. D. 1808), Sowae, attended by 
the chief adherents of tho pretender and 
about five hundred followers, repaired to 
the camp of the Khan, who bad made every 
preparation for the more effeotual perpetra- 
tion of the bloody and perfidious deed ho 
meditated. A spacious tent was pitched in 
the centre of his camp for the reception of 
his guests, and oannon were loaded with 
grape ready to be turned against them. Tbe 
visitors were received with the most distin- 
guished courtesy ; turbans were again ex- 
changed ; the dancing-girls were introduced 
and nothing but festivity was apparent. 
The Khan arose, and making an excuse to 
his guests fora momentary absence, retired. 
The dancing continued, when at the word 
“durjtja,'' pronounced by the musicians, 
down sunk the tent upon the unsuspicious 
Rajpoots, who fell an easy prey to tho 
ferocious. Forty-two chieftains were thus 
butchered in the very sanctuary of hos- 
pitality, Mid the heads of the most distin- 
guished were sent to Raja Maun. Their 
adheieuts, taken by surprise, were 
slaughtered by the soldieiy, or l>y can- 
non charged witli grape, as they fled. 
The pretender escaped from Nagore, 
which was plundered by the Khun, when not 
only all the property of the party, but the 
immense stores left by Bukht Sing, including 
three hundred pieces of cannon, were takeu 
and sent to Sambhur and other strong-holds 
held by the Khnn. Having thus fulfilled 
his instructions, he repaired to Jodhpoor, 
and received ten lakhs or £100,000, and two 
large towns, Moondhiawut and Koochilawas, 
of thirty thousand rupees annual rent 
besides one hundred rupees daily for table- 
allowance, as the reward of his signal 
infamy. 

Thus, by the murder of Sowae and his 
powerful partizans, the confederacy against 
Baja Maun was extinguished ; but though 
the Raja had thus, miraculously as it were, 
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defeated the gigantic schemes formed against 
him, the mode by which it was effected 
eutailed upon him and upon his country unex- 
ample miseries, The destruction of the party 
of the pretender was followed by retaliation on 
the variona members of the league. The Jey- 
poor territory was laid waste by the troops of 
Hear Khan, and an expedition was planned 
against Bikaneer. An army consisting of 
twelve thousand of Raja Mauu’s feudal 
levies, under the command of Indnraj, 
with a brigade of Meer Khan, and that of 
Randall Khan with thirty-five guns, march- 
ed against the chief of the independent 
Rabtores. The Bikaneer Raja formed an 
army little inferior in numbers, and gave 
his suzerain the meeting at Bapri ; but after 
a partial encounter, in which the former lost 
two hundred men, he fell back upon his 
capital, pursued by the victors, who halted 
at Gujuair. Here terms were offered ; two 
lakbs as the expenses of the war, and the 
surrender of the bone of contention, the town 
of Filodi, which had been assigned to 
Bikaneer as the price of joining the con- 
federacy. 

The Khan wag now the arbiter of Mar- 
war. He stationed Ghufoor Khan with a , 
garrison in N agore, and partitioned the 
lands of Mairta amongst his followers. He 
likewise placed bis garrison in the castle of 
Nowah which gave him the command of the 
su Makes of Nowah ands ambhur. Indnraj and 
the high-priest Deouath were the only coun- 
sellors of Raja Maun, and all tbe oppressions 
which the chieftains suffered through this 
predominant foreign interference, were 
attributed to their advice. To cut them off, 
the chiefs in their turn applied to Ameer 
Khan, who for seven lakhs ( £ 70,000 ), 
readily consented to rid them of their 
enemies. A plot was laid, in which some 
of his Pathans, under pretence of quarrelling 


With Induraj for their arreare put this 
minister and the high prieet to death. 

The lose of Dconath appeared to affect 
the reason of Baja Maun, He shut himself 
np in his apartments refused to communi- 
cate with any one, and Boon omitted every 
duty, whether political or religions, until 
at length he was recommended to name his 
only son Chuttur sing as hie successor. 
To this he acceded, and with hie own hand 
made the mark of inauguration on bis fore- 
head. But youth and base panders to his 
pleasures seduced him from his duties, and 
he died, some say, the victim of illicit 
pursuits, others, from a wound given by the 
hand of one of the chieftains, whose daughter 
he attempted to reduce. 

The premature death of his only eon, 
before he had attained the years of majori- 
ty, still more alienated the mind of Baja 
Maun from all state affaire, and his suspi- 
cions of treacherous attempts on hiB person 
extended even to hie wife. He refused all 
food, except that which was brought by 
one faithful menial. He neglected bis 
ablutions, allowed his face to be covered 
with hair, and at length either was, or 
affected to be insane. He spoke to no one, 
and listened with the apathy of an idiot to 
the communications of tbe ministers, who 
were compelled to carry on tbe government. 
By many it is firmly believed that the part 
he thus acted was feigned, to escape the 
snares laid for his life ; while others think 
that it was a melancholy mania, arising 
from remorse at having consented to the 
mnrder of Induraj, which incidentally 
involved that of the Guru (1). In short, 
his alliance with the atrooions Khan ex- 
posed him to the suspicion of a participa- 
tion in bis crimes, which the bent of his 
policy too much favoured. In this condi- 
tion — the government being managed by 


(1) For the character of this priest, See Vul. I. 
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an oligarchy headed by Salim sing ( son of 
Sown* ) — >lid Baja Maun remain, until the 
tide of events carried the arms of Britaiu 
even 'to the desert of Maroo. 

When, in 1817, we invited the .Rajpoots 
to disunite from the predatory powers, and 
to join us in establishing order throughout 
India, the young son of Raja Mann, or 
rather his ministers, sent envoys to Delhi. 
But are the treaty was ratified, this dissi- 
pated youth was no more. On this event, 
the Pokurn faction, dreading Raja Mann’s 
resumption of the government, made an 
application to Edur for a sou to adopt as 
their sovereign. But splendid us was the 
offer, the Raja, who hnd but one son, reject- 
ed it, unless, the demand were eustained 
by the Unanimous suffrages of the 
nobles, unanimity being unattainable, 
the faction had no alternative save the 
restoration of Raja Mann ; but it was in 
vain they explained the new poeition of 
Marwar, the alliance with the English, 
which awaited bis sanction, and the neces- 
sity that he, as the last prop of royal family, 
Bhould resume the reins of power. He 
listened to all with the most apathetic in- 
difference. But although he eaw in this 
new crisis of the political condition of his 
country, motives for effecting his escape 
from bondage, his mind was so tntored by 
bitter experience that he never for an instant 
betrayed its workings. When at length he 
allowed himself to comprehend the full 
nature of the changes which made even the 
faction desire his egress from solitude, so 
far from expressing any joy, he even dis- 
approved of part of the treaty, and especi- 
ally the article relating to the armed con- 
tingent of his vassals to be at the disposal 
of the protecting power, in which he wisely 
saw the germ of discord, from the certainty 
of interference it would lead to. 


It was in December 1817 that the 
treaty(l) was negotiated at Delhi by a 
Brahmin named Beas Bishen Ram, on the 
part of the regent prinoe, and in December 
1818, an officer of the British government^) 
was deputed to report on its actual condi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the total disorgani- 
zation of the government, from the combi- 
nation of causes already described, the court 
had lost nothing of its splendor or regulari- 
ty ; the honour of all was concerned in 
preserving the dignity of the 1 2 Oadi,’ though 
its incumbent was an object of distrust and 
even detestation. The ministry at this 
period was conducted by Akhi Chund 
( Dewan ), and Salim Sing of Pokurn, as the 
representative of the aristocracy, with the 
title of bkaiygur. All the garrisons and 
offices of trust throughout the country were 
held by the creatures of a junto, of which 
these were the heads. There was, however, 
already the nuclens of an opposition in the 
brother of the murder minister, named 
Futteh Baj who was entrusted with tha 
care of the city. The instructions of the 
agent were to offer the aid of the British 
government towards the settlement of Raja 
Mann’s affairs ; and at a private interview, 
three days after the agent’s arrival, troops 
were offered to be placed at his disposal. 
But the wariness of bis character will be 
seen in the use he mude of this offer. He 
felt that the lever was at hand to crush 
faction to the dust ; and with a Machiavelian 
caution, he determined that the existence 
of this engine should suffice ; that its power 
ehould be felt, but never seen; that he 
should enjoy all the advantages this in- 
fluence would give, without risking any of 
its dangers if called into action. Thus, 
while he rejeoted, though with thanks the 
essential benefit tendered, qualifying his 
refusal with a sufficient reason—” reliance 


(1) See treaty, Appendix No II. 

(2) Mr. Wilder, superintendent of the district of Ajmeer. 
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on bin] self to restore bis state to order,” — 
In failed not to disseminate the impression 
amongst his driefs, ■which -was enough fir 
liis purpose, and which besides checked the 
dictation and interference that uniformly 
result from snch unequal alliances. 

Energetic councils and rapid decision 
are unknown to Asiatic^ governments, whose 
subjects are ever prone to suspicion when- 
ever unusual activity is visible ; and Raja 
Maun had been schooled into circumspec- 
tion from his infancy. He np;>eared anxious 
to bury the past in oblivion, by choosing 
men of both parties for the inferior duties of 
the ministry ; and the blandness of his man- 
ners and his conciliatory address, lulled the 
most suspicious into security. After a short 
residence, the agent returned to Ajinoer, 
having in vain tried to convince Raja Maun 


that his affairs were irretrievable witliout the 
direct aid of the paramount power, which 
he persisted in repudiating, assigning as 
his reason that he felt convinced, from 
" the measures then in train ”, ho should 
accomplish the task himself : of these 
measures conciliation appeared tobe the 
basis. 

At this period (1) an envoy was appoint- 
ed, with powers direct from the Oovernor- 
Oeneral to Raja Maun, but he was for some 
months prevented from proceeding to his 
court, from various causes (2). 

The agent, who reached Jodbpoor esrly 
ill tlie month of November, fonud matteisin 
nearly the same state as on his predecessor's 
depaturo in Eebruary. The same faction 
kept the prince aud all the officers of govern- 
ment at their disposal. The Raja iutcifered 


(1) In February 1819, tho author Jmd the political duties of Marwsr added to those 
of the States of Oodipoor, Kotah, Boondl, and Sirolii. 

(2) One of these was an unpleasant altercation, which took place between the towns- 
people of the commercial Mart of Palli and an English gentleman, sent unofficially to feci 
his way as to the extension of eoinmeicial enterprize, carrying espociniens of the staple 
commodities of our trade. This interference with the very fountain-head of their trade 
alarmed the monopolists of l'slli, who, dreading such competition, created or took ad- 
vantage of an incident to rid themselves of the intruder. The commercial men of these 
regions almost all profess the Jam religion, whose first rule of faith is the preservation of 
life, in heast as in man. By them, therefore the piceegoods, the broad-cloths and metals 
of the Christian trader, were only less abhorred than his flesh-pots, an the blood of the 
goats sworn to have been shed by his servants within the bounds of 1’alli, rose in judg- 
ment against their master, of whom a formal complaint was laid before ltaja Maun. It 
lost none of its aciimony in coming through the channel of his internuncio at Oodipoor, 
the Brahmin, Bishen Ram. Mr. Rutherford rebutted the charge, and an investigation took 
place at the capital on oath, upon which, as the mei chants and tlip governor of I'alli ( a 
nephew of the minister ), could not substantiate their charge, the latter was severely 
reprimanded for his incivility. But whether the story was true or false, it was quite 
enough for their purpose. The interdict between Mr. Rutherford and the inhabitants of 
Falji was more effectual than the Sanitary cordon of any prince in Christendom. Tho 
feeling of resentment against him reached the ngent of government, who was obliged to 
support what appeared the cause of truth, even according to the deposition, made before 
their own judgment- seat, and he was consequently deemed inimical to the prince and the 
faction which then guided his councils. Mr. Rutherford proceeded afterwards to Kotah, 
to exhibit the same wares ; but lie was there equally an object of jealousy, though from 
letters of recommendation from the agent, it was less strongly manifest* d. It furnished 
evidence that such interference would never su> ceed. It is well his mission did not appear 
to be sanctioned by the government What evil might not be effected by permitting un- 
restricted and incautious intercourse with such people, who can, and do obtain all they 
require of our produce without the presence of the producers, who, whether within or with- 
out the pale of the Company’s service, will not I trust be prematurely furetd on Raj- 
pootana, or it will assuredly hasten the day of inevitable separation * 
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but little with their measures, except to 
acquiesce in or confirm them. The inerce- 
nary bands of Sindies or Pathans were in 
miserable plight and clamorous for their 
pay, not having been accounted with for 
three years ; and they were to he seen beg* 
ging in the streets of the capital, or hawking 
bundles of forage on their heads to preserve 
them from starvation. On the approach of 
the agent of the British Government, the 
forms of accounts were gone through, and 
they gave in acquittances in full of all de- 
mands, on condition of receiving thirty per- 
cent, of their arrears ; but this was only a 
form, and with his departure (in about three 
weeks), they despaired even of that. 

The name of justice was unknown : — 
though, in (illusion to the religion of the 
men in power, it was common to hear it 
said, ‘‘you may commit murder and no one 
will notice it : but woe to him who beats or 
maims a brute, for dogs are publicly fed 
while the soldier starves.” In short, the 
sole object of the faction was to keep at a 
distance all interposition that might lead 
the prince to emancipate himself fiom their 
contiol. During the agent’s stay of ucarly 
three weeks, lie had several private inter- 
views with Raja Maun. The knowledge he 
hail of the history of his ancestry and his 
own situation, and of the cause which had 
produced it, failed not to beget a correspon- 
ding confidence ; and these interviews were 
pusaod in discussions on the ancient history 
of the country as well as on his own imme- 
diate affairs. The agent took leave with 
these words : 11 1 know ull the perils through 
which you have passed ; I am aware how 
you surmounted them. By your resolution, 
your external enemies are now gone : you 
have the British Government as a friend, 
rely upon it with the same fortitude, and, in 
a very short time, all will be as you could 
desire." 

Raja Maun listened eagerly to these 


observations. Bis flue features, though 
trained to bear no testimony to the workings 
within, lelaxed with delight as he rapidly 
replied, 11 In one twelvemonths, my affairs 
will be us friendship could wish.” To which 
the agent rejoined, “ In half the time, 
Maharaja, if you are determined though 
tlio points to which he had to direct his 
mind Were neither few nor slight, for they 
involved every branch of government ; as 

1. Forming an efficient administration. 

9. Consideration of the finances : the 
condition of the crown lands ; the 
feudal confiscations, which, often, 
nnjust had caused great discontent. 

3. The re-organization and settlement 
of the foreign troops, od whose ser- 
vice the Raja chiefly depended. 

4. An effective police on all the frontiers, 
to put down the wholesale pillage of 
the Mairs in the south, the Larklianis 
in the north, and the desert Sahraes 
and KhosaB in the west ; reformation 
of the tariff, or scale of duties on 
commerce, which were bo heavy as 
almost to amount to prohibition : and 
at the same time to provide for its 
security. 

Scarcely had the agent left JodhpooT, be- 
fore the faction, rejoiced at the Temoval of 
the only restraint on their narrow-minded 
views, proceeded in the career of disorder. 
Whether the object were to raise funds, or 
to gratify ancient animosities, the oourse 
pursued by the Dewan and his junto was 
the same. Ganorah, the cheif fief of God- 
war, was put under sequestration, and only 
releasod by a fine of more than a year’s 
revenue. All the minor chiefs of this rich 
tract Buffered in the tame manner, besides 
the indignity of having their lands placed 
under the control of a brother of the mi- 
sitter. Chandawul was put under sequestra- 
tion, and only released on a very heavy fine. 

I At length th e Dewan had „the audacity to 

“ * 
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What better commentary can be made 
on Raja Matin's character, than the few 
recorded words addressed to Futteh Raj, 
whom he sent for to the Presence, on the 
day succeeding these events i “ Now you 
may perceive the reasons why I did not 
sooner give yon office.” The individual, 
the brother of the late Induraj, was forth* 
with installed in the post of Dewon ; and 
with the sinews of war provided by the 
late sequestrations, the troops were satis- 
fied, while by the impression so sedulously 
propagated and believed, that he had only 
to call on the British power for what aid 
he required, the whole feudal body was 
appalled : and the men, who would have 
hurled the tyrant from his throne, now only 
sought to avoid his insidious snares, more 
dangerous than open force. 

Neemaj was besieged and nobly defen- 
ded; but at length the son of Soortan 
capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual 
of his prince promising pardon and res- 
toration, guaranteed by the commander 
of the mercenary bands. To the eternal 
disgrace of the Raja, be broke this pledge, i 
and the boy had scarcely appeared in the ■ 
besieging camp, when the civil officer 
produced the Raja's mandate for his cap- 
tivity and transmission to the Presence. 
If it is paiufnl to record this fact, it is 
pleasing to add, that even the mercenary 
commander spurned the infamous injunction. 
“No." said ho ; “on the faith of my pledge 
( buchun ) he surrendered : and if the 
Raja breaks bis word, I will maintain mine, 
and at least place him in security.” He 
kept his promise, and conveyed him to the 
Aravalli mountains, whence he'passed over 
to, and received protection in Me war. 

This and similar acts of treachery and 
cold-blooded tyranny completely estranged 
all the chiefs. Isolated as they were, they 
could make no resistance against the mer- 
cenary battalions, amounting to ten thou- 


sand men, exclusive of the quotas ; and 
they dared not league for defence, from the 
dreaded threat held over them, of calling in 
the British troops ; and in a few roontha 
the whole feudal association of Marwar 
abandoned their homes and their country, 
seeking shelter in the neighbouring 
states from the Raja’s cruel and capri- 
cious tyranny. To his connection with the 
British Government alone lie was indebted 
for his being able thus to put forth the 
resources of his policy, which otherwise he 
never could have developed either with 
safety or effect ; nor at any former period of 
the history of Mrwar could the most daring 
of its princes have undertaken, with any 
prospect of eucuecss, what Raja Maun ac‘ 

complished under this alliance. 

These brave men found asylum in the 
neighbouring states of Kotah, Mewar, 
Bikanecr, and Jeyoov. Even the fuithful 
Anar Sing, whose fidelity no gratitude could 
ever repay, was obliged to seek refuge in 
exile. He had stood M nun’s chief shield 
agaiust the proscription of Raja Bheem, 
when cooped up in Jlialore, and sold his 
, wife’s ornaments, “ even to her noseiing,” 
to procure him the means of subsistence and 
defence. It was Anar Sing who saved him 
when, in the attempt upon Palli, he was 
uuhoraed and nearly made prisoner. Ho 
was among the four chiefs who remained by 
his fortunes when the rest deserted to tiic 
standard of the pretender, and be was one of 
the same body, who rescued the trophies of 
their disgrace from the hands of their ene- 
mies when on the road to Jeypoor. Last of 
all, ho was mainly instrumental in tho Raja’s 
emancipation and in his resumption of the 
reins of government. Well might the fury of 
his revenge deserve the term of madness J , 
In A.D. 1821, the greater chieftains of Mar- 
war, thus driven into exile, were endeavour- 
ing to obtain the mediation of the British 
authorities,; but another year had elapsed 
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without the slightest advance to accom- 
modation. Their conduct has been exem- 
plary, but their degrading position, de- 
pendent on the scanty resources of others, 
must of itself work a cure. Their manly 
remonstrance addressed to the British 
functionary is already before the reader (1). 
He did not hesitate to teli them, that if in 
due time no mediation was held out, they 
must depend on themselves for redress 1 

Such was the political condition of Mar- 
war until the year 1823. Had a demoniacal 
epirit of revenge not blinded Raja Maun, 
he had a fine opportunity to lay the 
principles of order on a permanent basis, 
and to introduce those reforms necessary 
for his individual welfare as well ns for that 
of the state. He had it in his power to 
modify the institutions, to curb without 
destroying the feudal chiefs, and to make 
the whole subservient to the altered condi- 
tion of affairs. Instead of having the gloTy 
of fixing the constitution of his country, 
he has ( reposing on external protection ) 
broken up the entire feudal association, and 
rendered the paramount power an object of 
hatred instead of reverence. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the history 
of this interesting brancli of the Rajpoot 
race, from the destruction of their ancient 
seat of empire, Canouj, and their settlement 
in the Indian desert more than six centuries 
ago, to the present day, it is impossible to 
quit the subject without a reflection on the 
anomalous condition of their alliance with 
the British government, which can sanction 
the existence of such a state of things as we 
have just described. It illustrates the 
assertions made in an early part of this 
work of the ill-defi ned principles which 
guide ail our treaties with the Rajpoots, and 
which, if not early remedied, will rapidly 
progress to & state of things full of misery 
to them, and of inevitable danger to our- 
selves, These "men of the soil" as they 




emphatically designate themselves, cling to 
it, and their aneient and well defined privi- 
leges, with nn unconquerable pertinacity ; 
in their endeavours to preserve them, whole 
generations have been swept away, yet has 
their strength increased in the very ratio of 
oppression. Where are now the oppressors t 
the dynasties of Ghizni, of Ghor, the Ghiijis, 
the Lodis, the Pathans, the Timoos, and the 
demoralizing Mahratta P The native Raj- 
poot has flourished amidst these revolutions, 
and survived their fall ; and but for the 
vices of their internal away, chiefly contrac- 
ted from such association, would have risen 
to power upon the ruin of their tyrants. 
Rut internal dissension invited the spoiler : 
and herds of avaricious Mahratfas and fero* 
cions Pathans have reaped the harvest of 
their folly. Yet all these faults were to be 
redeemed in their alliances with a people 
whose peculiar boaBt was, that wisdom, 
justice, and clemency were the corner-stones 
of their power : seeking nothing from them 
beyond the means for their defence, and an 
adherence to the virtues of order. How far 
the protecting power was redeemed its 
pledge, in allowing years to pass away 
without some attempts, to remedy the anar- 
chy we have described, the render is in a 
condition to judge. If it be said that we 
have tied up otir hands by leaving them free 
agents in their internal administration, then 
let no offer to support be given to the head, 
for the oppression to the vassal and his 
rights, co-equal with those of the sovereign; 
nnd if our mediation cannot be oxeried, let 
us withdraw altogether the checks upon 
the operation of their own system of govern- 
ment, and leave them free agents in reality. 
A wiser, more humane, and liberal policy 
would be, to impose upon ourselves the task 
of understanding their political condition, 
and to use our just influence for the 
restoration of their internal prosperity, 
and with it the peace, present as well 
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u prospective, of an important part 
of oar empire. The policy whioh each 
views would suggest, is to support the 
opinion of the vast majority of the Bah tores, 
and to seise the first opportunity to land 
at tenet oar sanction to an adoption, from 
the Edar branch, of Bah tore blood, not only 
nncontaminated, but heirs presumptive to 
Joda, and exclude the parricidal line which 
will continue to bring misery on the coun- 
try. If, however, we apply only our own 
monarchical, nay despotic principles, to 
this feudal society, and interfere but to 
uphold a blind tyranny, which must drive 
these brave chiefs to despair, it will be well 
to reflect and consider, from the acts we 
have related, of whnt they are capable. Very 
different, indeed, would be the deeds of 
proscribed Bajpoots from those of vagabond 
Pindarics, or desultory Mabrattas ; and 
what a field for aggression and retreat 1 
Rumour asserts that they have already 
done themselves justioe j and that, 
driven to desperation, and with no power 
to mediate, the dagger has reached the 


heart of Raja Uaun t If this be true, it is 
a retribution which might have been ex- 
pected } it was the only alternative left to 
the oppressed chiefs to do themselves 
justice. It is also said, that the * pretended* 
eon of Baja Bheetu is now on the gtdi of 
Joda. This la deeply to be lamented. Baja 
Dhonkul will see only the party who eepoue- 
ed hie pretensions, and the Pokurn chief 
and faction will held that place in tho 
councils of hie sovereign, Whioh of right 
belongs to the head of his cion, the Chatn- 
pawut ebief’of Ahwa, an exile in Mewar. (1) 
Jealousy, fends, and bloodshed wilt be the 
consequence, whioh would at once be aver- 
ted by an adoption from Ed nr. Were « 
grand oounoil of liajpoote to be convened, 
in order to adjust the question, nine-tenths 
would decide as proposed ; the danger of 
interference would be neutralized, and peace 
and tranquillity would be the boon bestow- 
ed upon thousands, and, what is of some 
consequence, future danger ,to ourselves 
would be avoided. 


(1) He was so when the author left India in 1823. 
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Tua extreme breadth of Marwar lie* 
between two points in the parallel of the 
capital, vis. Uiiap, went, anil Shamgurli, on 
the Aruv&lli range, east. This line measures 
two hundred and seventy British miles. Tlie 
greatest length, from the Sirohi frontier to 
the northern boundary, is about two huu- 
died and twenty miles. From the remote 
angle, N.N.E., in the Deedwaooh district, 
to the extremity of sanchore S. W., 
the diagonal measurement is three huudred 
and fifty miles. The limits of Mar- 
war are, however, so very irregular, and 
present so msny salient angles and abut- 
ments into other states, that without a 
trigonometrical process we cannot arrive at 
a correct estimate of its superficial extent ; a 
nicety not, indeed, required. 


The most marked feature that diversifies 
the face of Maroo, is the river Looni, which, 
rising, on her eastern fiontier at Pi shkur, 
and pursuing a westerly course, nearly 
bisects the country, and forms the boundary 
between the fertile and sterile lands of 
Maroo. But although the tracts south of 
this stream, between it and the Aravalli, am 
by fax the richest part of Marwar, it would 
be erroneous to describe all the northern 
part as sterile. An ideal line, passing 
through Nagore and Jodhpoor, to Bhalotra, 
will mark the just distinction. South of 
this line will He the districts of Deedwanob, 
Nagore, Muiria, Jodhpoor, Palli, Sojut, 
God wax, Sewanob, Jlntlore, Baenznahl and 
Sanchore, moat of which are fertile and 
populous ; and we may assign a population 
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of eighty souls to the square mile. The 
space north of this line is of every different 
ebaraeter, but this, requires a subdivision ; 
for while the north-east portion, which in- 
el ados a portion of Nagore, the large towns 
of Filodi, Pokurn, Ac., may be calculated at 
thirty, the remaining apace to the south-west, 
as Oogaieoea-thul or ‘desert of Oogn,' Shoo, 
Barman-, Kotra, and Chotun, can scarcely be 
allowed ten. In round numbers, the popu- 
lation of Marwar may be estimated at two 
millions of soals. 

Claeses of Inhabitants. — Of this amount, 
tbo following is the classification of the 
tribes. The Jits constitute five-eighths, 
the Rajpoots to eighths, while the remain- 
ing classes, sacerdotal, (1) commercial, and 
servile, make up the integral number. If 
this calculation be near the troth, the Raj- 
poots, men, women, and children, will 
amount to five hundred thousand souls, 
which would admit of fifty thousand men 
capablo of bearing arms, especially when 
we recollect that the Jits or Jats are the 
industrious class. 

It is superfluous to expatiate on the 
peculiarities of the Bahtore character, 
which wo have endeavoured to extract 
from their own actions. It stands deserved- 
ly high in the scale of the “thirty-six tribes,'’ 
and although debased by one besetting sin 
( tho use of opium ), the Bahtore is yet a 
noble animal, and requires only some excit- 
ing cense to shew that the spirit, which Bet 
at defiance the resources of the empire in 
the zenith of its prosperity, is dormant only, 
not extinct. The reign of the present 
prince has done more, however, than even 
the arms of Arungzebe, to deteriorate the 
Bahtore*. Peace would recruit their thin- 
ned ranks, but the mistrust sown in every 


- - - 1 - — 

house by unheard of duplicity, has greatly 
demoralized the national character, which 
until lately stood higher than that of any of 
the circumjacent tribes A popular prince, 
until within these very few years, eould 
easily have collected a magnificent army, 
eh lap ea beta, ‘the bobs of one father,' 
ronnd the ‘ gadi of Joda in fact, the 
panehat huzar tunc Jr Rahtoran, mean- 
ing 1 the fifty thousand Bahtore swords,’ 
is tho proverbial phrase to denote 
the muster of Maroo, of which they 
estimated five thousand cavalry. This 
was exclusive of the household and 
foreign troops supported on the fiscal 
lands. The Bahtore cavalry was the best in 
India. There were several horse-fairs, 
especially those of Bhalotra and Puahkur, 
where the horses of Cntch and Cattiawar, 
the jungle, and Mooltan, were brought in 
great numbers. Valuable horses were also 
bred on the western frontier, on the Looui. 
those of Rardurro being in high estimation. 
But the events of the last twenty years 
appear to have dried up every source of 
supply. Tho breeding studs of Rardurro, 
Cutcb, and the jungle are almost extinct, 
aud supplies from the west of tho Indus ore 
intercepted by tho Sikhs. The destruction 
of the predatory system, which created a 
constant demand, appears to have lessened 
the Bupply. So much for the general peace 
which the successes of Britain have pro- 
duced. 

In periods of civil commotion, or when 
the safety of tho state was perilled, we hear 
of or.e clan (the Champawut) mustering four 
thousand horse. But if ever so many of 
“ the sons of Champha’’ were congregated at 
one time, it is an extraordinary occurrence, 
aud far beyond the demand which the state 


(1) The district of Sanchore is almost entirely Brahmin, forming a distinct tribe, 
called the' Sanchora Biahmins, 
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lias upon their loyalty. To estimate what 
may be demanded of them, we have only to 
divide the rent-roll by five hundred mpees, 
the qualification for a cavalier in Maroo, 
and to add, for each horse, two foot-soldiers. 
A Schedule of the greater feudal estates shall 
be appended. 

Soil, Agriculture , Product t . — The follow- 
ing is the classification of the different heads 
of soil in Marwar : — Baikal, Chikni, Peela, 
and Buffed. The first ( whose etymology I 
know not ) pervades the greater part of the 
country, being a light sand, having little or 
no earthy admixture, and only fit to 
produce bajra (millet), moong, moth ( pulse ), 
til ( sesamum ), melons and gowar. Chikni 
(fat), a blaok earth, pervades the district of 
Deedwanoh, Mairta, Palli, and several of the 
feudal lands in Godwar. Wheat and grain 
are its products. The peela ( yellow ) is a 
sandy clay, chiefly about Kewnsir and the 
capital, also Jhalore and Bhalotra, and por- 
tions of other districts. It is best adapted 
for barley, and that kind of wheat called 
pattageon ( the other is katta-geon ) ; also 
tobacco, onions, and other vegetables : the 
staple millets are seldom grown in this. The 
tuffed ( white ) is almost pure silex, and 
grows little or nothing, but after heavy falls 
of rain. 

The districts south of the Looni, as 
Palli, Bo jut, and Godwar, fertilized by the 
numerous petty streams flowing from the 
Arav&lli, produce abundantly every species 
of grain with the exception of bajra, 
whioh thrives best in a sandy soil ; and in 
Nagoreand Mairta considerable quantities of 
the richer grains are raised by irrigation from 
wells. The extensive western divisions of 
Jhalore, Sanehore, and Beenmabl, contain- 
ing five hundred and ten towns and villages, 
which are Ehalisa, or ( fiscal ) land possess 
an excellent soil, with the advantage of the 
rills from Aboo, and the great southern 
barrier; but the demoralized government 


of Raja Maun never obtains from them one 
third of their intrinsic capability, while the 
encroachment of the Sahraes, and other 
robbers from the Sindie desert, encroach 
upon them often with impunity. Wheat, 
barley, rice, jooar (millet) moong (pulse) 
til (sesamum ) are the chief produote of the 
richer lands, while amidst the sandy tracts 
they are confined to bajra , moong, and til. 
With good government, Marwar possesses 
abundance of means to colleot stores against 
the visitations which afiict these northern 
regions, but prejudice steps into aid the 
ravages of famine, and although water is 
near the surface in all the southern districts 
the number of wells bears no proportion, to 
those in Mewar. The great district of Nagore, 
of five hundred and sixty towns and villages, 
the appanage of the heirs apparent of Maroo 
in spite of physical difficulties, is or bos been 
made, an exception ; and the immense sheet 
of sandstone, on which a humid soil is 
embedded, I isb been pierced throughout by 
the energies of ancient days, and contains 
greater aids to agriculture than many more 
fertile tracts in the country. 

Natural productions . — Marwar can boast 
of some valuable productions of her sterile 
plains, which make her an objeot of no 
little importance in the most distant and 
more favoured regions of India. The salt 
lakes of Pachbbadra, Deedwanoh, and 
Sambhur, are mines of wealth, and their 
produce is exported over the greater part 
of Hindustkan ; while to the marble quarries 
of Mokrano ( which gives its name to the 
mineral ), on her eastern frontier, all the 
splendid edifices of the imperial cities owe 
their grandeur. The materials used in the 
palaces of Delhi, Agra, their mosqnes, and 
tombs, have been conveyed from Marwar. 
The quarries, until of late years, yielded a 
considerable revenue ; but the age for palace- 
building in these rogions is no more, and 
posterity will ask with surprise the sources 
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of such luxury. There are also limestone 
quarries near Jodhpoor and N&gor* ; and the 
concrete called kuakur is abundant in 
many of the districts, and chiefly need for 
mortal. Tin and lead are found at So jut ; 
alum about Palli, and iron is obtained 
Atom BeamtU and the districts adjoining 
Guaernt. 

Manufactures . — The manufactures of 
Marwar are of no great importance in a 
commercial point of view. Abundance of 
coarse cotton, cloths, and blankets, are 
manufactured from the cotton and wool 
produced in the country, but they sre chiefly 
used there. Matchlocks, swords, and other 
warlike implements, ere fabricted at the 
capital and at Palli ; and at the latter place 
they make boxes of iron, tinned so as to 
resemble tin-boxes of Europe. Irom platters 
for cullinary purposes are in such great 
demand at to keep the forges constantly 
going. 

Commercial Mart r. — None of these 
atatea are without traffic ; each has her mart, 
or entrepot \ and while Mewar bouts of 
Bhilwara, Bikaneei of Chooroo, and Amber 
of Mai poo ra ( the city of wealth }, the Rah- 
feorss claim Palli, which is not only the rival 
of the places just mentioned, but may make 
pretensions to the title of emporium of Raj- [ 


poot&no. These pretension* we may tbs 
more readily admit, when we recollect that 
nine«tenths of the bankers and commercial 
men of India are natives of Maroodea, and 
these chiefly of the Jain faith. The laity of 
the Khartra sect send forth thousands to all 
parts of India, and the Oswals, so termed 
from the town of Osi, near the Lonni, esti- 
mate one huudred thousand families whose 
occupation is commerce. All these claim a 
Rajpoot descent, a fact entirely unknown to 
the European enquirer into the peculiarities 
of Hindu manners. The wealth acquired in 
foreign lands, from tire Sutlej to the ocean, 
returns chiefly to their native soil ; but as 
neither primogeniture nor majorats are sanc- 
tioned by the Jaiu lawgivers, an equal distri- 
bution takes place amongBt all the sons, though 
the youngest (as amongst the Getes of Asia, 
and the Juts of Kent ), receives often a 
double portion. This arises when the division 
takes place while the parent is living, being 
the portion set apart for his own support, 
which ultimately falls to the youngeBt, with 
whom he probably resides. It would be 
erroneous to say this practice is extensive ; 
though sufficient instances exist to suppose 
it once was a piincipal (1). The bare enu- 
meration of the tribes following ; commerce 
would fill a short chapter. A priest of the 


(1) There is nothing which so much employs the assessors of justice, in those 
tribunals of arbitration, tne punchaets, as the adjudication of questions of pioperty. The 
highest compliment ever paid to the Author, was by the litigants of property amounting 
to half a million sterling, which had been going the rounds of various punchaets and 
appeals to native princes, alike unsatisfactory in their result. They agreed to admit as 
final the decision of a court of his nomination. It was not without hesitation I accepted 
the mediation propounded through the British Superintendent of Ajmeer ( Mr. Wilder); 
but knowing fteo men, whose integrity as woll as powers of investigation were above all 
eaoeminm, I could not refuse. One of these hud given a striking instance of independence 
in support of the award hie penetration had led him to pronounce, and which award being 
eat aside on appeal, through favoritism, be adjured every future call as an arbitrator. He 
was not a wealthy man, but such was the homage paid to hu integrity und talents, 
that the greatest despot in India found it politic to re-assemble the court, have the case 
re-cons iaered, and permit justice to take its course. In like manner, his demand was, 
that, before he agreed to devote his time to unrevelling all the intricacies of the case, both 
litigants should sign a momchilka or ‘ bond,' to abide l>y the award. I have no recollec- 
tion how it terminated. 
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Jains ( my own teacher ), who had for a 
series of years devoted his attention to form 
a catalogue, whioh then amounted to neanly 
eighteen hundred classes, renounced the 
pursuit, on obtaining from a distant region, 
one hundred and fifty new names to add to 
his list. 

Palli was the entrepot for the eastern and 
western regions, were the production! of 
India, Cashmere, and China, were inter- 
changed for those of Europe, Africa, Persia, 
and Arabia, Caravans ( kutars ), from the 
ports of Cutch and Guzerat imported ele- 
phant’s teeth, copper, dates, gum-arabic, borax, 
coco-nuts, broad-cloths, silks, sandal wood, 
camphor, dyes, drugs, oxide and suiphuret 
of arsenic, spices, &c. In exchange, they 
exported chintzes, dried fruits, jeeroh, 
essafcetida from Mooltan, sugar, opium 
( Kotuh and Malwn ), silks and fine clothe, 
patasb, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and 
salt of home manufacture. 

The route of the caravans was by Sooie 
Bah, Sanohore, Beenm ihl, Jhalore to Palli, 
and the guardians of the merchandize were 
almost invariably Charuns, a character held 
sacred by the Rajpoot. The most desperate 
outlaw seldom dared to commit any outrage 
on caravans under the safeguard of thee™ 
men, the bards of the Rajpoots. If not 
strong enough to defend their convoy with 
sword and shield, they would threaten the 
robbers with the ckandi, or ‘self-immo- 
lation •/ and prooeed by degrees from a 
gash in the flesh to a death-wound, or if one 
victim was insufficient a whole body of 
women and children was sacrificed ( as in 
the case of the Bhamunia Bhats ), for 
whose blood the marauder is declared res- 
ponsible here after. 

Commerce has been almost extinguished 
within these last twenty years ; and para- 
doxical as it may appear, there was tenfold 
more activity and enterprise in the midst 
ef that predatory warfare, which, rendered 


India one wide arena of conflict, than in 
these days of nsiveml pacification. The 
torpedo tonoh of monopoly has had more effect 
on the Kutars than the spear of the deaert 
Sahrse, or banoxUtia ( outlaw ) Rajpoot — 
against its benumbing qualities the Cliarun’s 
dagger would fall innocuous j it shade no 
blood, but it dries np its channels. If the 
products of the salt-lakes of Rajpootana 
were preferred, even at Benares, to the sea- 
salt of Bengal, high impost duties excluded 
it from the market. If the opium of M4wn 
and Haronti competed in the China Market 
with our Patna monopoly, again we inter- 
vened, not with high export duties, which 
we were competent to impose, but by laying 
our shackles upon it at the fountain-head. 
“A at Caesar, aut nnllus," is our maxim in 
these regions t and in a country where our 
agents are established only to preserve politi- 
cal relatione and the faith of treaties, the basis 
I of which is non-interference in the internal 
1 arrangement of their affaire— albeit we have 
not a single foot of land in sovereignty, 
we set forth our perwans, aa peremptory 
as any Russian ukase, and command that 
no opium shall leave these countries for 
the accustomed outlets, under pain of con- 
fiscation. Some, relying on their skill in 
eluding our vigilance, or tempted by the 
high price which these measures produce, 
or perhaps reckoning upon our justice, 
and upon impunity if discovered, tried 
new routes, until confiscation brought them 
to submission. 

We then put an arbitrary value upon 
the drug, and forced the grower to come 
to us, and even take credit to ourselves for 
consulting bis interests. Even admitting 
that such price wus a remunerating one, 
founded upon an average of past yean, 
still it is not the less arbitrary. No al- 
lowance is made for plentiful or bad seasons, 
when the drug, owing to a acaroity, will 
beat a double price. r '”^ legislation is for 
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“all seasons and their change.’ 1 But this 
virtual infraction of the faith of treaties is 
not confined to the grower or retailer ; it 
affects others in a variety of ways ; it in* 
juries our reputation and the welfare of 
those upon whom, for benevolent purposes, 
we have forced our protection. The tran- 
sit duties levied on opium formed an item 
in the revenues of the prinees of Raj- 
pootana ; but confiscation guards the passes 
of the Aravalli and Guzerat, and unless 
the smuggler wrap up his cargo in ample 
folds of deceit, the Rajpoot may go 
without hit ' umlpani' the infusion of 
this poison, dearer to him than life. 
It is in vain to urge that sufficient is 
allowed for home consumption. Who is to 
be the judge of this ? or who is so blind as 
not to see that any latitude of this kind 
would defeat the monopoly, which, impolitic 
in its origin, gave rise in its progress to 
fraud, gambling, and neglect of more impor- 
tant agricultural economy. But this policy 
must defeat itself : the excess of quantity 
produced will diminish the value of the ori- 
ginal (Patna) monopoly, if its now deteriora- 
ted quality should fail to opes the eyes of the 
quick-sighted Chinese, and exclude it from 
the market altogether. (1) 

Fairs— There were two annual fairs in 
his country, Moondhwa and Bhalotra ; the 
first chiefly for cattle. The merchandize of 
various countries was exposed and purchuscd 
by the merchants of the adjoining states. It 
commenced with the month of Magh, and 
lasted during six weeks. The other was also 
for cattle of all kinds, horses, oxen, camels, 
and the marchandize enumerated amongst 
the imports and exports of Palli. Persons 
from all parts of India frequented them ; 


bnt all these signs of prosperity are vanish- 
ing. 

Administration of Justice . — The adminis- 
tration of juetioe is now very lax in these 
communities ; but at no time were the 
customary criminal laws of Rsjpootana 
sanguinary, except in respect to political 
crimes, which were very summarily dealt 
With when practicable. In these feudal asso- 
ciations, however, such crimes are esteemed 
individual offences, and the whole power of 
the government is concentrated to puniBh 
them ; but when they are committed against 
the community ; justice is tempered with 
meroy, if not benumbed by apathy. In 
eases even of murder, it is satisfied with fine 
corporal punishment, imprisonment, con- 
fiscation, or banishment. Inferior crimes, 
such as larcenies, were punished by fine and 
imprisonment, and, when practicable, resti- 
tution ; or, in case of inablity to pay, cor- 
poral punishment and confinement. Bat 
under the present lax system, when this 
impoverished government has to feed crimi- 
nals, it may be supposed that their prisons 
are not overstocked. Since Raja Beejoy Sing’s 
death, the judgment seat has been vacant. 
His memory is held in high esteem for the 
administration of justice, though he carried 
clemency to excess. He never confirmed 
a sentence of death ; and there is a saying 
of the criminals, yet extant, more demons- 
trative of his humanity than of good 
policy : “When at large we cannot even get 
fairs ( porridge ) but in prison wo eat ladoo 
( a sweetmeat ).” Here, as at Jeypoor, 
confined criminals are maintained by 
individual oharity ; and it is a well-known 
fact, that at the hitter place, but for the 
humanity of tho mercantile olasses, espe- 


v ,4- utllor , lea F“ 8 important modifications of this system have been made 

by the legislative authorities at home of their extent he is ignorant, except that remunera- 
tion to chiefs foj the loss of transit duties has not been omitted. This is.as it should be 1 
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cially those of the Jain persnation, they 
might starve. Perhaps it is the knowledge 
of this oireumstanoe, which holds back 
the hand of the government, or its agents, 
who may apply to their own uses the 
prison-fare. When once confined, the crimi- 
nals are little thought of and neglect 
answers all the ends of cruelty. They have, 
however, a source of consolation unknown 
to those who have passed “the bridge of 
sighs" or become inmates of the ‘oubliettes' 
of more civilized regions. That fortitude 
and resignation which religion alone can 
bestow on the one, is obtained through 
superstition by the other ; and the prayers of 
the prison are poured forth for one of those 
visitations of Providence, which, in hum- 
bling the proud, prompts acts of mercy to 
others in order to ensure it to themselves. 
The celestial phenomena of eclipses, whether 
of the sun or moon, although predicted by 
the Pundits, who for ages have possessed 
the most approved theory for calculation, 
are yot looked upon with religious awe by 
the mass, and as “ foreboding change to 
princes.’’ Accordingly, when darkness 
dims the beams of Surya or Chandra, the 
face of the prisoner of Maroo is lighted up 
with smiles ; his deliverance is at hand, 
and he may join the crowd to hoot and yell, 
and frighten the monster Rahoo (1) from 
his hold of the 1 2 silver moon.’ (2) The birth 
of a son to the prince, and a new reign are 
events likewise joyful to him. 

The trial by sogun, literally * oath of 
purgation,’ or ordeal, still exists, aud is 
occasionally had recourse to in Maroo, &b in 
other parts of Raj poo tana ; and if fallen into 
desuetude, it is not that these judgments of 
God ( as they were styled in the days of 


European barbarism ) are less relied on, 
but that society is so unhinged that even 
these appeals to chance find on subjects for 
practice, excepting by Zalim Sing ; and he 
to the last carried on his antipathy to the 
dhahuns ( witches ) of Rarouti, who were 
always submitted to the process by ' water.’ 
Trial by ordeal is of very ancient date in 
India : it vm by 1 fire ’ that Bama proved 
the purity of Seeta, after her abduction by 
Havana, and in the same maimer *b practis- 
ed by one oour Saxon kings, by making her 
walk over a red hot ploughshare. Besides 
the two most common tests, by fire and 
water, there is third, that of washing the 
hands in boiling oil. It should be stated, 
that in all cases not only the selection but 
the appeal to any of these ordeals is the 
voluntary act of the litigants, and chiefly 
after the Punchaets, or courts of arbitration, 
have failed. Where justice is denied, or 
bribery shuts the door, the sufferer will 
dare his ad verenry to the sogun, or submission 
to the judgment of God ; and the solemnity 
of the appeal carries such weight, that it 
brings redress of itself, though cases do 
occur where the challenge is accepted, and 
the Author has conversed with individuals 
who have witnessed the operation of each of 
the ordeals. 

Punchaets . — The Punchaets arbitrate in 
civil cases. From these courts of equity, 
there is an appeal to the Baja ; but as 
unanimity is required in the judges, and 
a fee or fine must be paid by the appellant, 
ere his case can come before the prince, 
litigation is checked. The constitution of 
this court is simple. The plaintiff lays his 
case before the Hakim of the district, or the 
Patel of the village where he resides. The 


(1) The Rajpoots and Hindus in general hold precisely the same idea, of the cause 

of eclipses, as the Gete of Scandinavia. . 

(2) Chandrctrma* The moon is represented by silveri which is called after her ( of 
him ) chandi. 


16 
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plaintiff and defendant hare the right of | 
naming the villages (two each) from whence 1 
the members of the Pnnchaet are to be [ 
drawn. Information is accordingly sent to 
the Patels of the villages specified, who 
•with their respective Patwarris ( Registers), 
meet at the At’hae ‘village-court.’' Witnesses 
are summoned and examined on oath, 
the most common' of which is the 
gadi-ca-an, ‘allegiance to the throne,’ 
resembling the ancient adjnration of the 
Scythians as recorded by Herodotus. This 
oath is however, more restricted to Rajpoots; 
the other classes have various forms based 
upon their religions notions. When the 
proceedings are finished, and judgment is 
given, the Hakim puts his seal thereto, and 
carries it into effect, or prepares it for 
appeal. It is affirmed that, in the good times 
of Rajpootana, these simple tribunals 
answered every purpose. 

Fitcal Revenue 8.— The fiscal revenues of 
Mar war are derived from various sources ; 
the principal are, 

1st. “ The Khalisa, or ‘ crown lauds 

Sd. “ The salt-lakes ; 

3d. “ Transit and impost duties ; 

4th. “ Miscellaneous taxes, termed 
HasiV' 

The eutire amount of personal revenue 
of the princes of Marwar does not at prosent 
exceed ten lakhs of rupees ( £100,000 sterl- 
ing ), though in the reign of Beejoy SiDg, 
half a century ago, they yielded full sixteen 
lakhs, onehalf of which arose from the salt- 
lakes atone. The aggregate revenue of 
the feudal lands is estimated as high as 
fifty lakhs, or £900,000. It may be doub- 
ted whether at present they yield half this 
sum. The feudal contingents are estimated 
at five thousand horse, besides foot, the 


qualification being one cavalier and two 
foot-soldiers for every thousand rnpees of 
income. This low estimate is to keep up 
the nominal value of estates, notwithstand- 
ing their great deterioration ; for a ‘knight's 
fee ’ of Marwar was formerly estimated at 
five hundred rnpees. 

The sum of ten lakhs, mentioned os the 
gross income of the prince, is what is actu- 
ally realized by the treasury, for there 
are many public servants provided for out 
of the crown-land, whose estates are not 
included. 

The revenues are collected from the 
ryots in kind. A corn-rent, the only one 
recognized in ancient India, and termed 
Buttae, or ‘ division,' is apportione d equally 
between the prince and the husbandman : 
a deviation from the more leniont practice 
of former times, which gave one-fourth, or 
one-sixth to the sovereign Besides this, 
the cultivator has to pay the expense of 
guarding the crops, and also those who 
attend the process of division. An assess- 
ment of two rnpees is raado on every ten 
maunds, (1) which more than covers the 
salaries paid to the SJienaJts ( watchmen ), 
and Kunwarris, (2) and leaves a surplus 
divided by the Patel and village register 
( Petwarri ). A cartload of kurbi ( the 
stalks o tjooar and bajra ) is exseted from 
every cultivtor as fodder for the prince’s 
cattle ; but this is commuted for a rupee, 
except in seasons of scarcity when it is 
stored up. The other offioers, as the Pat- 
warris and Patels, are paid out of the res- 
pective shares of the farmer and the crown, 
vix. one-fourth of a seer each, from every 
maund of produce, or an eightieth part of 
the gross amount. The cultivators of the 
Patiatouts or feudal chiefs, are much better 


(1) The maund is about seventy-five lbs. weight. 
(8) A'u», corn. 
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off than those of the Khalita : from them 
only two-fifths are exacted ; and in lieu of 
all other taxes and charges, a land-tax of 
twelve rupees ie levied on every hundred 
beegas of land cultivated. The cultivators 
repay this mild assessment by attachment 
to the chiefs. 

Angah is a poll-tax ( from anga ' the 
body ’ ) of ono rupee, levied ou adults of 
either sex throughout Marwur. 

Gasmali is a graduated tax on cattle, or, 
as the term imports, the right of pasture. 

A sheep or goat is estimated at one anna 
( one-sixteeuth of a rupee ) ; a buffalo eight 
anuas, or half a rupee ; and eaoh camel, 
three rupees. 

Ketoari is a tax on doors ( kewar ), and 
is considered peculiarly oppressive. It 
was first imposed by Becjoy Sing, 
when, towards the latter end of his reign, 
his chiefs rebelled, and retired in 
a body of Palli to concert schemes for 
deposing him. Thither he fruitlessly fol- 
lowed in order to pacify them, and on his 
return found the gates ( keieur } of his capital 
shut in his face, and Bheem Sing placed 1 
upon the gadi. To Bupply the pecuniary 
exigencies consequent upon this embarrass- 
ing situation, he appe >led to his subjects, 
and proposed a ‘benevolence,’ in aid of his 
necessities, of three rupees for each house, 
giving it a denomination from the cause 
whence it originated. Whether employed 
as a punishment of those who aided his 
antagonist, or as a convenient expedient of 
finance, he converted this temporary con- 
tribution into a permanent tax, which 
continued until the necessities of the con- 
federacy against the present prince, llaja 
Maun, and the usurpation of the fiscal 
lands by tho l’athans, made him raise it to 
ten rupees on each house. It is, however, 
not equally levied ; tho number of houses 
iu each township being calculated, it is laid 


on aooording to the means of the oocupauts, 
and the poor man may pay two rupees, 
while the wealthy pays twenty. The feudal 
lands are not exempted, except in cases of 
special favour. 

In estimating the amount of the layer, 
or imposts of Marwar, it must be brone in 
mind that the schedule appended represents 
what they have been, and perhaps might 
again be, rather than what they now are. 
These duties are subject to fluctuation in all 
countries, but how much more in those ex- 
posed to so inaDy visitations from predatory 
foes, civil strife, and famine t There is no. 
reason to doubt that, in the “good old times” 
of Maroo, the amount, as taken from old re- 
cords, may have been realized : 


Jodhpoor Rs 76,000 

Nagore 75,000- 

Deedwauoh 10,000 

Purbutsir 44,000 

Mairta 11,000 

Koleab 5,000 

Jbalore 25,000 

Palli 75,000 

Jessole and Blialotra fairs 41,000 

Bocnmahl 21,000 

Sanchore 6,000 

Filodi 41,000 


Total - 4,30,000 


The Dhannis, or collectors of the cus- 
toms, have monthly salaries at the large 
towns, while the numerous petty agents are 
paid by a percentage on the sums collected. 
The eager, or imposts, include all those ou 
graiu whether of foreign importation, or the 
houie-grown, in transit from one district to 
another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of 
the salt-lakes has deteriorated with the land 
and commercial revenues ; and though affec- 
ted by political causes, is yet the most certain 
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branch of income. The following schedule 
exhibits what has been derived from this 
lucrative source of wealth ; 

Pachbhadra Eg. 2,00,000 

Filodi 1,00,000 

Deedwanoh 1,15,000 

Sambhur 2,00,000 

Nowah 1,00,000 


Total... M 7,15,000 


Tbis productive branch of industry still 
employs thousands of hands, and hundreds 
of thousands of oxen, and is almost entirely 
in the hands of that singular race uf being 
called Bunjarras, some of whose tandas, or 
caravans, amount to 40,000 head of oxen. 
The salt is exported to every region of Hin- 
dusthar, from the Indus to the Gauges, and is 


universally known and sold under the title 
of Shambkur Loon, or 'salt of Sambhur,’ not* 
withstanding the quality of the different 
lakes varies, that of Pachabhadra, beyond the 
Looni, being most esteemed (1). It is pro- 
duced by natural evaporation, expedited by 
dividing the surface into pans by means of 
mute of the Sirkunda grass, which lessons 
the supe) ficial agitation. It is then 
gathered and heaped up into immense 
maeseB or whose summit they burn a variety 
of alkaline plants, such as the saji, by which 
it becomes impervious to the weather. 

Wo mny recapitulate what the old 
archives state of the aggregate fiscal reve- 
nues in past times, amounting to nearly 
thirty lakhs of rupees. It would be 
hazardous to say to what extent the amount 
was over-rated : 


1st. Khalita, or fiscal land,"! 

from 1,484 towns and > Re. 15,00,000 
villages, J 

20. Sayer or imposts 4,30 000 

3d. Salt-lakes 7,15,000 

4th. Hastil, or miscellaneous I 

taxes ; fluctuating and > 3, 00,0(0 

uncertain; not less than...J 


Total 20,45.001 

Feudal and ministerial estates 60,00,000 


Grand Total 79,45,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudal 
revenues of Marwar are said to have 
amounted almost to eighty lakhs of rupees 
(£800,000). If they ever did reach this 
sum, which may be doubted, we do not err 
in affirming that they would now be over- 
rated at half that amount. Large fortunes 
are said to centre in the families of the 


ex-ministers, especially the Singwi family, 
reported to be immensely rich. Their 
wealth is deposited in foreign capitals. But 
muoh bullion is lost to the currency of these 
countries by the habits of secreting money. 
A very largo treasure was discovered in 
Nugore by Beejy Sing, when demolishing 
some old buildings. 


(1) The average Relling price at Jodhpoor is two rupees the roaund ; four at Sambhur 
and Deedwanoh, and five at Pachbhadra, Filodi, and Nowab. Why the price at the capital 
is fifty per cent, lower than elsewhere, 1 know not, even it this statement is correct. 
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Militray Force). — It only remains to 
state the military resources of the Rah* 
tores, -which fluctuate with their revenues. 
The Rajas maintain a foreign mercenary 
force upon their fiscal revenues to overawe 
their own turbulent vassalage. These are 
chiefly Rehilla and Afghan infantry, armed 
with muskets and matchlocks ; and having 
cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a 
body, they are formidable to the Rajpoot 
cavaliers. Some yearn ago, Raja Maun 
had a corps of three thousand five hundred 
foot, and fifteen hundred horses, with 
twenty-five guns, commanded by Qundall 
Khan, a native of Pan nipt. lie has been 
attached to the family ever since the reign 
of Beejoy Sing, and is ( or was) familial ly 
addressed kaka, or ‘ uncle,’ by the prince. 
Thore was also a brigade of those monastic 
militants, the Biehensioamis, under their 
leader, Kaimdas, consisting of seven hundred 
foot, three hundred horse, and an establish- 
ment of rockets (bhan), a very ancient 
instrument of Indian warfare, and 
mentioned long before gun-powder was 
used in Europe. At one period, the 


Raja maintained a foreign force amount- 
ing to, or at least mustered as, eleven thou- 
sand men, of which number two thousand five 
hundred were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, 
and a rocket establishment. Besides a 
monthly pay, lauds to a considerable amount 
were granted to the commanders of the 
different legions. By these overgrown 
establishments, to maintain a superiority 
over the feudal lords which has been 
undermined by the causes related, the 
demoralization and ruin of this country 
have been accelerated. The existence of 
such a species of force, opposed in moral 
and religious sentiment to the retainers of 
the state, has only tended to widen the 
breach between thorn and their head ; and 
to destroy every feeling of confidence. 

In Mewar, there are sixteen great chiefs ; 
in Amber twelve ; in Mar war eight. The 
following table exhibits their names, claim, 
residences, and rated revenue. The contin- 
gent required by their princes may bo 
estimated by the qualification of a cavalier, 
viz. one for every five hundred rupees of 
rent. 
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Names of Chiefs. 

1. Kcsari Sing,... 

2. Bnktewar 8iug. 

3. Salim Sing 

A Soortan Sing.... 


13. Seodfto Sing.... 

14. Zalim Sing.... 

15. S^wul fiing.^, 

16. Hookun Sing,. 


Clans. Place* of Abode. Revenue. Remarks. 


FIRST CLASS. 


■I 


Cb&mpawut Ahwa 100,000 

Koompawnt Atope... 60,000 


Champa wot..,,.. Pokorn ... 

Oodawut Neemaj 5° 


Mairtea. Heah 


Muir tea..., Ganorah... 

( Eewnsir, or... "I 
Kurrumatone.. S / 

4 Keemair. #• e**y 



SECOND 
Oodawat- ... 

Jodn 

Oodawut... ... 


Kliejurln... 

CLASS. 

Rooehaman 

Khari-ca-dewa, 

Chundawul . 

Khada ... , 


Bh&tti 


Koompawut... 


Mairtea 

Oodawut... 
Kooro paw ut.. 


Baggnri ... 
Gujaingpoora 
Mehtri ... 
Marote 

• »* 


Joda Chaupur ... 

... ... ... ... Bnodsoo ... 

Champawut Kotuh (great) 

Do. ... ... Hnrsolah... 

Do Degode ... 

Do. •«e •*.[ Kaoiali (little) 


SffiSI 




Fill'. I 


WA<;1 


ELT 




Premiernoble of Mar- 
war- Of this sum, half 
is the original grant : 
the rest is by usurpa- 
tion of the inferior 
branches of his clan. 

The Pokurn chief is 
by far the moat power- 
ful in Marwar. 

The fief of Neemaj ie 
now under sequestra- 
tion, since the laBt in- 
cumbent was pat to 
death by the Raja. 

The Mairtea is deemed 
the bruvest of all the 
Rahtore dans. 

This feoff formed one 
of the sixteen great 
feoffs of Mewar. The 
town whioh is largo, 
has been dismantled, 
and several villages se- 
questrated. 

The only foreign chief 
in the first grade of the 
nobles of Marwar. 

A chief of considerable 
power. 


In exile. 
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These are the principal -chieftains of 
Marwar, holding lands on the tenure of 
service. There are many who owe allegia* 
anoe and service on emergencies, the 
allodial vassals of Marwar, not enumerated 
in this list ; such as Barmair, Kottorah, 
Jess ole, Fhulsoond, Birgong Bankuria, 
Kalindri, Baroonda, who could muster a 
strong numerical force if their good-will 
were conciliated, and the prince could 
enforce his requisition. The specified 
census of the estates may not be exactly 
correct. The foregoing is from an old 
record which is in all probability the best 


they have ; for so rapid are the changes in 
these countries, amidst the anarehy and 
rebellion we have been describing, that the 

civil officers would deem it time thrown 
away, to form, as in past timet, an exact 
patta’bwhye, or ‘register* of feoffB. The 
ancient qualification wsb one horseman and 
two foot soldiers, "when required,” for each 
five hundred rupeee in the rental ; but as 
the estates have been curtailed in extent 
and diminished in value, in order to keep 
up their nominal amount, one thousand ia 
now the qualification. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Origin of the stale of Bikaneer.— Beeki i, the founder.— Conditio* of the abori- 
ginal Jiti or Getet.— The number and extensive diffusion of this Scythie 
race, still a majority of the peasantry in Western Rajpootana.—And 
perhaps in Northern India.— Their pursuits pastoral , their government 
patriarchal j their religion of a mixed kind.— List of the Jit cantons of 
Bikaneer of the irruption of Beeka . — Causes of the success of Beeka 
Voluntary surrender of the supremacy of the Jit elders to Beeka.— Con- 
ditions. — Characteristic of the Getic people throughout India.— Proof e. 
— Invasion of the Johyas by Beeka and his Jit subjects. — Account of the 
Johyas.— Conquered by Beeka.— He wrests Bkagore from the Bhattis, 
and founds Bikaneer, the capital, A.D. 14SQ. — His uncle Kandul 
makes conquests to the north. -Death of Beeka.— His son Noonkuru 
succeeds. — Makes conquest from the Bhattis.— His son Jaet succeeds. 
—Enlarges the power of Bikaneer. — Rae Sing succeeds. — The Jits of 
Bikaneer lose their liberties.— The slate rises to importance. — Rae Sinfs 
connection with Akber. — Hit honours and power.— The Johyas revolt 
and are exterminated . — Traditions of Alexander the Great amongst 
the ruins of the Johyas.— Examined.— The Pooniah Jits vanquished by 
Ram Sing, the Raja's brother.— Their subjection imperfect. — Rae Sing’s 
daughter weds prince Salim, afterwards Jehangir.— Rae Sing succeeded by 
his son Kurrun.— The three eldest sons of Kvrrun fall in the imperial 
service.— Anop Sing, the youngest, succeeds.— Quells a rebellion in Cabul. 
—His death uncertain.— Suroop Sing succeeds.— He is killed.— Sujaun 
Sing, Zooranaun Sing, Quj Sing, and Raj Sing succeed.— The latter 
poisoned by his brother by another mother, who usurps the throne , though 
opposed by the chiefs.— He murders the rightful heir, his nephew.— Civil 
war.— Master-roll of the chiefs. — The usurper attacks Jodhpoor. — Present 
slate of Bikaneer.— Account of Beedavali. 

Bieaveba holds a secondary rank amongat 1 offset of Marwar, its princes being scions 
the principalities of Rajpootana. It is au j of the house of Joda, who established than* 
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selves by conquest on the northern frontier 
of the parent state j and its position, in the 
heart of the desert, has contributed to the 
maintenance of their independence. 

It was in S. 1615 (A. D. 1459), the year 
in which Joda transferred the seat of 
government from Mundore to Jodbpoor, 
that his son Beeka, under the guidance of his 
uncle Kandul, led three hundred of the sons 
of Seoji to enlarge the boundaries of 
Rahtore dominion amidst the sand of Maroo. 
Beeka was stimulated to the attempt by 
the success of bis brother Beeda, who had 
recently subjugated the territory iuhabited 
by the Mohils for ages. 

Such expeditions as th.it of Seeks, 
undertaken expressly for conquest, were 
almost uniformly successful. The invaders 
set out with a determination to slay or bo 
slain : and these forays had the additional 
stimulus of being on ‘ fated days,’ when 
the warlike creed of the Rajpoots made the 
abstraction of territory from foe or friend a 
matter of religious duly. 

Beeka, with his band of three hundred, 
fell upon the Sanklas of Jangloo, whom 
they massacred. This exploit brought them 
in contact with Ihe Bhattis of Foogul, the 
chief of which gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Beeka, who fixed his head-quarters 
at Korumdeair, where he erected a castle, 
and gradually augmented his conquests 
from the neighbourhood. 

Beeka now approximated to the settle- 
ments of the Jits or Gates, who had for uges 


been established in these arid abodes ; and 
as the lands they held form a considerable 
portion of the Btate of Bikaneer, it may not 
be uninteresting to give a sketch of the con- 
dition of this singular people prior to tho 
son of Joda establishing the feudal system 
of Rajwarra amongst their pastoral com- 
mon wealths. 

Of this celebrated and widely-spread 
race, we have already given a succinct 
account. (1) It appears to have been the 
most numerous as well as the most cons- 
picuous of the tribes of ancient Asia, from 
the days of Tomyris and Cyrus to those of 
the present Jit prince of Lahore, whose 
successor, if he be endued with similar 
energy, may, on the reflux of population, 
find himself seated in their original haunts 
of central Asia, to which they have already 
considerably advanced. (2) In the fourth 
century, we find a Yuti or Jit kingdom 
established in the Panjab ; but how 
much eailier this people colonized those 
regions wo are ignorant. At every stop 
made by Mahomodan power in India, it 
encountered the Jits. On their memorable 
defence of the passage of the Indus against 
Mahmoud, and on the war of extirpation 
waged against them by Timoor, both in 
their pt imeval seats in'Maver-ool-nehr, as 
well as east of the Sutlej, we have already 
enlarged; while Baber, in his commentaries, 
informs us that, in all his irruptions into 
India, he was assailed by multitudes of 
| Jits (3) during his progress through the 


(1) See Vol. I. Hist, of the Rajpoot tribes— Article, Jits, or Getei. 

(2) Ranjeet has long been in possession of Peshore, and entertained views on Cabnl, 
the disorganized condition of which kingdom affords hiui a favourable opportunity of 
realising them. 

W “On Friday the 14th (Deo 29, A. D. 1525), of the first Rebi, we arrived at 
Sialkote. Lvery time that 1 have entered Hiudusthan, the Jits and Gujers have regularly 
poured dowu in prodigious numbers from their hills and wilds in order to carry o B oxen 
151 b °'1 Th« learned commentator draws a distinction between the Jit mhabitauts 
of the Punjab and of India, which is not maintainable- 
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Punjab, the peasantry of which region, now 
proselytes to Islam, are chiefly of this 
tribe ; as well aa the military retainers, 
who, as sectarian followers of Nanuk, 
merge the name of Jit or Jat into that of 
Silh or 'disciple.' (1) 

In short, whether as Yuti, Gates, Jits, 
Juts, this race far surpassed in numbers, 
three oenturies ago, any other tribe or race 
in India ; and it is a fact that they now 
constitute avast majority of the peasantry 
of western Rajwarra, and perhaps of 
northern India. 

At what period these Jits established 
themselves in the Indian desert, we are, 
as has been already observed, entirely 
ignorant ; but even at the time of the 
Ruhtiire invasion of these communities, their 
habits confirmed the tradition of their 
Soythio origin. They led chiefly a pastoral 
life, were guided, but not governed by the 
elders, and with the exception of adoration 
to the ‘ universal mother 1 2 ( Bhavani ), in- 
carnate in the person of a youthfnl Jitni, 
they were utter aliens to the Hindu theo- 
cracy. In fact, the doctrines of the great 
Islamite saint, Shekh Fureed, appear to 
have overturned the pagan rites brought 
from tile Jaxartes ; aiul without any settled 
ideas on religion, the Jits of the desert 
jumbled all their teucts together. They 
considered themselves, in short, as a distinct 
class, and, as a Fooniah Jit informed tne, 
“ their wuttuit was far beyond the Five 
Rivers." Even in the name of one of the 
six communities ( the Atingh ), on whose 
submission Beeka founded his new state, 
we have nearly the Asi, the chief of the 
four tribes from the Oxus and Jaxurtes, who 


overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 

The period of Rahtore domination over 
these patriarchal communities was inter- 
mediate between Timoor'a and Baber's iuva- 
siou of India. The former, who was the found- 
er of the Chagitti dynasty, boasts of the 
myriads of Jit souls he “ consigned to perdi- 
tion ’’ on the desert plains of India, as well 
as in Transoxiona ; so we may conclude that 
successive migrations of this people from the 
great u storehouse of nations ” went to the 
lands east of the Indus, and that the com- 
muDitif! who elected Beeka as their 
sovereign, had been established therein for 
ages. The extent of their possessions 
justifies this conclusion ; for nearly the 
whole of the territory forming the boun- 
daries of Bikaneer was possessed by tbs six 
Jit cantons, viz. 

1. Pooniah, 

2. Godarra, 

3. Sarun, 

4. Asiag’h, 

5. Beniwal, 

6. Johya, or Joweya ; 

though this last is by some termed a rami- 
fication of the Yadu-Bhatti : an affiliation 
by no means invalidating their claims to 
be considered of Jit or Yuti origin. (12) 

Each canton bore the name of the com- 
munity, and was subdivided into districts. 
Besides the six Jit cantons, there were three 
more simultaneously wrested from Rajpoot 
proprietors ; viz. Bhagore, the Kharri- 
putta, and Mohilla. The six Jit cantons 
constituted the central and northern, while 
those of the Rajpoots formed the western 
and southern frontiers. 


(1) “ It is worthy of remark,” says colonel Pitman (who accompanied Mr. Elphin- 
stone to Cabul ), “ that in the two first Dnabehs (return of the embassy), we saw very 
few Sikhs, the Jot cultivators of the soil being in general Moosnlmauns, and in complete 
subjugation to the Sikhs.” 

(2) The Jits of the Agra province consider themselves illegitimatejdeece&dants of 
tiro Yaau* of Bains, and liavo a tradition tlwt their wuUtin is Condom -% 
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Disposition if the Cantons at that period. 

Canton#. No. of Villages. Districts. 

1. Pooniah 300 Bahaderan, Ajitpoor, Seedraookh, Rnjgur’h, 

Dadrewoh, Sankoo, Ac, 

S. Beniwal...... 130 Booknrko, Sondorie, Munohurpoor, Kooie, Bae, Ac. 

3. Johya 600 Jastpoor, Kooinbanob, Mahajin Peepusir, Oodipoor, 

Ac. 

A Asiag’h ISO Raotsir, Birmsir, Dandoosir, Gundaeli. 

ft. Baiun 300 Kaijur, Pkoag, Boochawas, Sowae, Badiuoo, Sirsilah, 

Ac. 

‘6. Oodarra 700 Poondrasir, Goseneir ( great ), Shekhsir, Gursisir, 

Gaiibdesir, Rungaysir. Kaloo, &c. 

Total in the six 1 
Jit cantons... / 2,800 

7. Bhagore 300 Bikaneer, Nal, Kaiiah, Rajasir, Suttaair, Chnttor- 

gur’h, Bindisir, Beetnok’h Bhavanipoor, 

Jeiuiul-sir, &c. 

8. Moliilla 140 Chaopur ( capital of Mohilla ), Suondah, Herasir, 

Gopalpoor, Charwas, Beedasir, Ladnoo, 
Mulsisir, Khurbooza-ra-kote. 

9. Kharri-putta, 1 

or salt district... / 30 

Grind Total. 2,<;70 


With such rapidity were states formed 
in those times, that in a few years after 
Beeka left his paternal roof at Mnndore, he 
was lord over 2,61 0 villages, and by a title 
far stronger and more legitimate than that 
of conquest — the spontaneous election of 
the cantons. But although three centuries 
hare scarcely past since tbeir amalgama- 
tion into a sovereignty, one-half of the 
villages cease to exist ; nor are there now 
1, 300 forming the raj of Sooiut Sing, the 
present occupant and lineal descendant of 
Beeka. 

The Jits and Johyas of these regions, 
wl» extended over all the northern deeert 
even to the Garah, led a pastoral life, their 
wealth consisting in their cattle, which 
they reared in great numbers, disposing of 
the superfluity and of the ghee ( batter 
clanged ) and irof^tbrough the medium 


of Sarsote ( Sarasvati ) Brahmins ( who, in 
these regions, devote themselveg to traffic), 
receiving in return grain and other con- 
veniences or necessaries of life. 

A variety of causes conspired to facilitate 
the formation of the state of Bikaneer, and 
the reduction of the ancient Scythic simpli- 
city of the Jit communities to Rajpoot 
feudal sway ; and although the success of 
his brother Beeda over the Mohils in some 
degree paved the way, his bloodless con- 
quest could never have happened but for 
the presence of a vice which has dissolved 
all the republics of the world. The jealousy 
of the Johyas aitd Godarras, the two most 
powerful of the six Jit cantons, was the 
immediate motive to the propitiation of the 
' son of Joda besides which, the communities 
found the band of Beeda, which bad extir- 
pated the ancient Mohils when living with 
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themia amity, most troublesome neigh* 
hours. Further, they were desirous to 
place between them and the Bhattis of 
Jsssulmere a more powerful barrier ; and 
last, not least, they dreaded the hot valour 
and 'thirst for land’ which characterized 
Beeka's retainers, now contiguous to them 
atJangloo. For these weighty reasons, at 
a meeting of the 'eiders’ of the Godarras, it 
was resolved to conciliate the Rahtore. 

Panda was the patriarchal head of the 
Godarras ; his residence was at Shekhsir (l). 
‘The elder’ of Roneah was next in rank and 
estimation to P&ndu, in communities where 
equality was as absolute os the proprietary 
right to the lands which each individually 
held : that of pasture being common. 

The elders of Shekhsir and Roneah were 
deputed to enter into terms with the Rajpoot 
prince, and to invest him with eupiemacy 
over their community, on the following 
conditions : — 

first . — To make common cause with 
them, against the Johyas and other cantons, 
■frith whom they were then at variance ; 

Seeond . — To guard the western frontier 
against the irruption of the Bhattis ; 

Third . — To bold the rights and privileges 
of the community inviolable. 

On the fulfilment of these conditions, 
they relinquished to Beeka and his descen- 
dants the supreme power over the Godarras; 
assigning to him, in perpetuity, the power 
to levy dhooa, or a ‘ hearth-tax,’ of one rupee 
on each house in the canton, and a land-tax 
of two rupees on each hundred beegas of 
cultivated land withiu their limits. 

Apprehensive, however, thot Beeka or his 
descendants might encroach upon their 
rights, they asked what security he could 


offer against such a contingency ? The Raj- 
poot chief replied that, in order to dissipate 
their fears on this head, as well as to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of the supremacy 
thus voluntarily conferred, he would 
solemnly bind himself and his successors to 
receive the tika of inauguration from the 
hands of the descendants of the elders of 
Shekhsir aud Roneah, and that the gadi 
should be deemed vacant until each rite 
was administered. 

In this simple transfer of the allegiance 
of this pastoral people, we mark that instinc- 
tive love of liberty which accompanied the 
Gete in all places aud all conditions of society, 
whether on the banka of the Oxus aud the 
Jaxartee, or in the sandy desert of India; 
and although his political independence is 
now annihilated, he is still ready eveu to 
shed his blood if hfe Rajpoot master dare 
to infringe his inalienable right to bis 
bapota, his paternal acres. 

It is seldom that so incontestable a title 
to supremacy can be asserted as that, 
which tire weakness aud jealousies of the 
Godarras conferred upon Beeka, and it is 
a pleasing incident to find almost through- 
out India, in the observance of certain rites, 
the remembrance of the original compact 
whioli transferred the sovereign power from, 
the lords of the soil to their Rajpoot con- 
queror. Thus, in Mewar, the fact of the 
power conferred upon the Ghelote founder 
by the Bhil aborigines, is commemorated 
by a custom brought down to tlie 
present times. At Amber, the same is 
recorded in the important offices retained 
by the ifeenss, the primitive inhabitants 
of that land. Both K«tah and Boondi 
retain in their names the remembrance of 


(1) This town is named after the lslaraate saint. Slrekh Forced of Pakpnttan, who 
has a dura ah here. ' He was greatly esteemed by the Jits, before the buna dea assumed 
the shape of a /»<««, to whom, under the title of Carani Mata, ‘ a ray of the mother, 
bend the head. 
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tha ancient lords of Harouti j and Beeka’s 
descendants preserve, in a twofold manner, 
the recollection of their bloodless oonquest 
of the Jits. To this day, the descendant of 
Panda applies tbe unguent of royalty to the 
forehead of the successors of Beeka ; on 
which occasion, the prince places ‘ the fine 
of relief,’ consisting of twenty-five pieces of 
gold, in the hand of the Jit. Moreover, the 
spot which be selected for his capital, was 
the birthright of a Jit, he would only con- 
cede it for this purpose on the condi- 
tion that bis nsnie should be linked in 
perpetuity with its surrender. Naira, or 
Nera, was the name of tbe proprietor, which 
Beeka added to his own, thus composing that 
of the future capital, Bikaneer. 

Besides this periodical recognition of the 
transfer of power, on all lapses of the crown, 
there are annual memorials of the rights of 
the Godarraa, acknowledged not only by the 
prince, but by all his Rajpoot vassal-kin, 
quartered on the lands of the Jit ; and 
although ‘the sons of Beeka,’ now multiplied 
over the country, do not much respect the 
ancient compact, they at least recognize, in 
the maintenance of these formulte, the origin 
of their power. 

On the spring and autumnal (1) festivals 
of the Holi and Dewali, the heirs of the 
patriarchs of Shekhsir and Uoneah give the 
tika to the prince and all his feudality. The 
Jit of Roneah bears the silver cap and platter 
which holds the ampoule of the descTt, 
while his compeer applies it to the prince’s 
forehead. The Raja in return deposits a 
nutietrana of a gold mohnr, and five pieces 
of silver ; the chieftains, according to their 


- - — 1 

rank, following bis example. The gold is 
taken by the Shekhsir Jit, the silver by the 
elder of Roneah. 

To resume our narrative : when the 
preliminaries were adjusted, by Beeka’s 
swearing to maintain the rights of the com- 
munity which thus surrendered their liberties 
to his keeping, they united their arms, and 
invaded tbe Johyat, This populous commu- 
nity, which extended over the northern 
region of the desert, even to the Sutlej 
reckoned eleven hundred villages in their 
canton ; yet now, after the lapse of little 
more than three centuries, the very name of 
Johya is extinct. They appear to bo the 
Jenjooheh of Baber, who, in his irruption 
into India, found them congregated with the 
‘Juds,’ about the cluster of hills in the first 
doabek of the pnnjab, colled “ tho mountains 
of Joude a position claimed by the Ysdus 
or Jadoog in the very dawn of their history, 
and called Juddoo ca dang, 1 2 the Jadoo 
hills.’ This supports the assertion that the 
Johya ib of Yadu race, while it does not 
invalidate its claims to Yuti or Jit descent, 
os will be further shewn in the early portion 
of the aunals of the Yadu Bhattis. (2) 

The patriarchal head of the Johyaa re- 
sided at Bhnropal ; his name was Shere 
Sing. He mustered tbe strength of the 
canton, and for a long time withstood the 
oontiuued efforts of the Rajpoots and the 
Gudarras ; nor was it until ‘treason hod 
done its worst,’ by the murder of tbeir elder, 
and the consequent possession of Bhnropal, 
that the Jobyas succumbed to Rahtore 
domination. 

With this accession of power, Beeka 


(1) Vide Yol. I. for an account of these Festivals. 

(2) I presented a work on this race, entitled ‘The book of the Johvas,’ (sent me 
by the prime minister of Jessulmeer) to the Royal Asiatic Society. Having obtained it 
]urt before leaving Rajpootana, I never had leisure to examine it, or to pronounce on its 
value as an historical document ; but any work bavins reference to so singular a com* 
“unity can scar cely fail to furnish matter of interest. 
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Carried bis arms westward, and conquered 
Bhagore from the Bhattis. It was in this 
district, originally wrested by the Bhattis 
from the Jits, that Beeka founded his 
capital, Bikaneer, on the 15th Bysak S. 
1645. (A D. 1489), thirty years after his 
departure from the parental roof at Mun- 
dore. 

When Beeka was thus firmly established, 
bis uncle Kandul, to whose spirit of enter- 
prize he was mainly indebted for success, 
, r departed with his immediate kin to the 
northward, with a view of settling in fresh 
conquests. He successively subjugated the 
communities of Asiagh, Beniwal, and S iron, 
which cantons are mostly occnpied by bis 
descendants, styled “ Kandulote Bahtores,’’ 
at this day, and although they form an in- 
tegral portion of the Bikaneer state, they 
evince, iu their independent bearing to its 
chief, that their estates were “ the gift of their 
own swords, not of his patents and they 
pay but a reluctant and nominal obedience 
to his authority. When necessity or avarice 
imposes a demand for tribute, it is often met 
by a flat refusal accompanied with such a 
comment as this : 11 Who made this Baja ? 
Was it not our common ancestor, Kandul ? 
Who is he, who presumes to levy tribute 
from us V Kandul’s career of conquest was 
cut short by the emperor’s lieutenant in 
Hisaar ; he was slain in attempting this 
important fortress. 

Beeka died in S. 1551 (A.D. 1495), leav- 
ing two sons by the daughter of the Bbatti 
chief of Poogul, vis. Noonkurn, who suc- 
ceeded, and Qnrsi, who founded Gursisir and 
Ursiair. The stock of the latter is numer- 


ous, and is distinguished by the epithet 
Our tote Betid, whose principal fiefs ate 
those of Gursisir and Garibdeair, each 
having twenty-four villages depending on 
them. (1) 

Noonkurn made several conquests from 
the BUattis, on the western frontier. He 
had four eons ; his eldest desiring a 
separate establishment in his life- 
time, for the fief of Mahajin and one 
hundred and forty villages, renounced his 
right of primogeniture in favour of hia 
brother Jaet, who succeeded in S. 1569. 
His brothers had each appanages assigned 
to them. He bad three eons, 1st. Calian Sing, 
2nd Seogy, 3d. AishpaL Jaetsi reduced the 
district of Narnote from some independent 
Grasia chiefs, and settled it as the appanage 
of hia secend son, Seoji. It was Jaetsi 
also who compelled ‘ the eons of Beeda,’ the 
first Kahtore colonists of thiB region, to 
acknowledge his supremacy by an annual 
tribute, besides certain taxes. 

Calian Bing succeeded in 8. 1603. He 
had three sons, 1st. Bae Sing, 2nd. Ram 
Sing, and 3d. Pirtbi Sing. 

Rae Sing succeeded in S. 1630 (A. D. 
1673 ). Until this reign, the Jits had, in a 
great degree, preserved their ancient 
privileges Their maintenance was how- 
ever, found rather inconvenient, by the now 
superabundant Rajpoot population, and 
they were consequently dispossessed of all 
political authority. With the lots of in- 
dependence their military spirit decayed, 
and they sunk into mere tillers of the earth. 
In this reign 'also Bikaneer rose to impor- 
tance amongst the principalities of the 


(1) To the few who will persue these annals of the desert tribes, it will be interest- 
ing to observe the development of families, and the maintenance, by such distinctive 
patronymics, of their origin. In the annals of this remote state, 1 shall not enter at any 
length into the history of their wars, which are, with a change of names and scene, all 
pretty muoh alike; but confine myself, after a succinct and connected genealogical 
relation, to the manners of the people, the aspect, productions, and government of the 
country. 
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empire, and if the Jits parted With their 
liberties to the Rajpoot, the latter, in like 
maimer, bartered his freedom to become a 
Satrap of Delhi. On hia father’s death, Rao 
Sing in person undertook the snored duty 
of conveying his ashes to the Ganges. The 
illustrious Akber was been then emperor 
of India, fiae Sing and the emperor had 
married sisters, princesses of Jesaulmeer. 
This connection obtained for him, on hia 
introduction to court by Baja Mann of 
Amber, the dignity of a leader of four 
thousand hone, the tide of R$ja, and the 
government of Hissar. Moreover, when 
Msldeo of Jodhpoor incurred the displeasure 
of the king, and wae dispossessed of the rich 
district of Nagora, it was given to Rae Sing, 
with these hononrs, and inorcased power 
aa one of the king’s lieutenants, he return- 
ed to his dominions, and sent his brother 
Ram Sing against Bhutnair, of which he 
made • conquest. This town was the chief 
place of a district belonging to the Bliattis, 
originally Jits (1) of Yadu descent, bnt who 
assumed this name on becoming proselytes 
to the faith of Islam. . 

Rae Sing, at the same time, completely 
■nbjogsted the Johyaa, who, always trouble- 
some, had recently attempted to reign their 
aneient independence. The Raj poo ta car- 
ried fire and sword into this country, of 
which they made a desert. Ever since it 
has remained desolate : the very name of 
JoAya is lost, thongh the vestiges of con- 
siderable towns bear teatimony to n romote 
antiquity. 


Amidst these rains of the Johyas, the 
name of Sokunder Room < Alexander* the 
Great) has fixed itself, and the desert 
retains the tradition that the ruin called 
Rung-mahl, the * painted plaee,' near 
Dandooair, was the capital of a prince of 
this region punished by n visitation of the 
Macedonian conqueror. History affords 
no evidence of Alexander’s passage of the 
Garah, though the scene of hia severest 
conflict was in that nook of the Punjab not 
remote from the lands of the Johyas. Bnt' 
though the chronicler of Alexander does 
not sanction «nr indulging in this specula- 
tion, the total darknesB in which we appear 
doomed to remain with regard to Baotrin 
and the petty Grecian kingdoms on the 
Indus, established by him, does not forbid 
our surmise, that by some of these, perhaps 
the descendants of Python, such a visitation 
might have happened. (8) The same tradi- 
tions assert that these regions were not 
always either arid or desolate, and the 
leaving chorniole alluded to in the note, 
repeated the stanza elsewhere given, which 
dated its deterioration from the drying 
up of the Halcra river, which came from 
the Punjab, end flowing through the heart 
of tliis country, emptied itself into the 
Indus between Rory Bekher and Ootch. 

The affinity that this word ( Habra ) 
has both to the Caggar and Sanbra, (8) 
would lead to the conclusion of either being 
the stream referrod to. The former we 
know as being engnlphed in the sands about 
the Heriana confines, while the Sankra is a 


(1) In the annals of Jesaulmeer, the number of offsets from the Yadu-Bbatti tribe 
•which assumed the name of Jit will be seen and additional ground for asserting that 
the Seythio Yadtt is in fact the Peri. 

(8) Hy informant of this tradition was an old inhabitant of Dsndoosir, and although 
seventy years of age, had never left the jittle district of his nativity until he wee brought 
to me, as one of th* n»"tt intelligent living records of the past. 

(3) The natives of these regions cannot pronounce the sibilant ; so that, as I have 
alm*dy stated, the t is c -inverted into A. I gave a< an example the name Jahilmer, which 
beeonus ‘ the hill of fools,’ instead of the hill of JasiL Sankra, in like manner becomes 
HOklcra. 4 - 
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tiaeAm which, though now dry, tw Used 
«« k Hue of demarcation even « (he time of 
Nadir Shah. It ran eastward, parallel with 
the Indus, and by making it hie boundary, 
Nadir added ail the fertile valley of the 
Indue to hie Beraian kingdom. The only 
date thie legendary stanza assigns for the 
catastrophe is the reign ef the Soda prince, 
Hamir. 

Bam Sing, haring thus destroyed the 
power of future resistance in the Jobyas, 
tamed hie arms against the Pooniak Jits, 
the last who preferred their aueient liberty. 
They were vanquished, and the Bejpeots 
were inducted into tlieir moat raluabie 
possessions. But the conqueror paid the 
penalty of his life for the glory of ooloniz- 
ing the lands of the Pooui&hs. fie was 
slain in their expiring effort to shake off 
the yoke of the stranger ; and though the 
Bamsingotes and to the numerical strength, 
■nd enlarge the territory of the heirs of 
Beeka, they, like the Kandulotes, little 
increase the power of the state, to whioh 
their obedience is nominal. Seedmook'h 
and Sankoo are the two ehief pieces of the 
Bamsingotes. 

Thus, with the subjugation ot the 
Poeniaha, the political annihilation of the 
six Jit cantons of the desert was accom- 
plished : they are now occupied in agri- 
culture and their old pastoral pursuits, and 
are an industrious taxpaying race under 
their indolent Bajpoet masters. 
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Baja Rae Sing led a gallant band ef his 
Bahtores in all the Wats of Altber. He was 
distinguished in the assault of Ahmedabed, 
slaying in tingle combat tits governor, 
Mirga Mohamed Haase in. Hie emperors 
who know the value of eueh valorous 
subjects, strengthened the eonneothm whioh 
already subsisted between the crown and 
the Rah tores, by obtaining for prince 
Selim (afterwards Jehaagir) Bee Sing's 
daughter to wife. The unfortunate Parrot 
was the fruit of this marriage. 

Rae Sing was succeeded by Ms only son, . 
Knrrun, in 8. 1888. (A. D. 1633). 

Kurrnn held the ‘mun*nb of two thou- 
sand, 1 end the government of Doulatabed, 
in his father's lifetime. Being a supporter 
ef the just claims ef Dara Sheko, a plot was 
laid by the general of hii antagonist, with 
whom be served, to destroy him, but which 
he was enabled to defeat by the timely in- 
telligence of the Hara prince of Boondi. 
He died at Bikaneer leaving four sons, 

1. Pudma Sing, I. Kesuri Sing, 8. Mohan 
Sing, and 4. A nop Sing. 

This family furnishes another example 
of the prodigal sacrifice of Rajpoot blood in 
tho imperial Bervice. The two elder princes 
were slain in the storm of Beejipoor, and 
the tragical death of the third, Mohun Sing, 
in the imperial camp, forms an episode in 
Feriehta’s History of tho fiekban. (1) 

Anop Sing succeeded in 8. 1790 ( A. D. 
1674). For the services of his family lie 


(1) The vonng desert chieftain, like all his tribe, would find matter for quarrel in 
the wind-blowing in hti face. Haring received what lie deemed an insult from the brother- 
in-law of the Shatadq, in a dispute regarding a fawn, he appealed to bis sword, and • 
duel ensued even in the presence-chamber, in which young Mohun fell. The freest wan 
reported to his brother pudma, at no distance from the scene. With the few retainers 
at hand, he rushed to the spot and found bis brother bathed in his blood. His antagonist, 
still hanging over his victim, when be saw the infuriated Rahtoye enter, with sword and 
shield, prepared for dreadful vengeance, retreated behind one of the columns of the A urn 
Kbas (Divan). But Pudma’s word reached him, and avenged his brother’s death ; as the 
record says, “he felled him to the earth, eleavipg at the same place the piller in twain.” 
Taking up the dead body of his brother, and surrounded by his vassals, be repaired to his 
quarters ; where he assembled *U the Bajpoot princes serving with their contingents as 
.ley poor ; Jodhpur, Harouti, and harangued them on the insult to their rue.ia the murder 
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bad tlie cattle and lands of Adoni oonferred 
upon him, Trith * the mnneub of five thous- 
and,’ and the government* of .Beejipoor and 
Arnngnbad. Anop Sing ted hi* clung with 
the head of liu race, the prince of Jodhpoor, 
to quell a rebellion amongst the Afghan* of 
Cabul, which having effected, he returned 
to the peninsula. Ferishta and the native 
annals are at variance on his death ; the 
former asserting that he died in the Dekhan, 
while the letter say that he left that 
country, disgusted with the imperial com- 
mandei’e interference about his ground of 
encampment, and that he died at Bikaneer. 
He left two eons, Suroop Sing and Snjaun 
Sing- 

Suroop, who succeeded in S. 1766 ( A.D. 
1709 ), did not long enjoy his honours, 
being killed in attempting to recover 
Adoni, which the emperor had resumed on 
hie father’s leaving the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing. 

Zoorawur Sing become Raja in S. 1793. 
( A. D. 1737 ). The domestic incidents of 
this, as of the preceding reigns, are without 
interest. 

Ouj Sing succeeded iu S. 1803 ( A. D. 
1746 ). Throughout a long reign of forty- 
one years, this prince carried on border 
strife with the Bliattie and the Khun of 


Bhawulpoor. From the fhraser he took 
JUjttir, Kailas, Ranair, Suttasir, Bunnipura, 
Mootabu, and other villages id inferior 
note ; and from the Khan he recovered the 
important frontier eestle of Anopgurh. 

He hud waste, filling up the wells, a 
considerable tract of country west of the 
frontier poet of Anopgurh, to prevent the 
incursions of tbs Datdpotrat. (1) 

Raja Gnj had some celebrity from the 
number of his offspring, having had sixty- 
one children, though all but six were the 
‘ eons of love.' The legitimates were, Chut- 
tur Sing, who died in infancy ; Raj Sing, 
who was poisoned by the mother of Soorut 
Sing, the reigning prince ; Soortan Sing 
and Ajib Sing, both of whom fled the 
putcrnal roof to escape the fate of their 
elder brother, and are now at Jeypoor ; 
Soorut Sing, Raja of Bikaneer ; and Siam 
Sing, who eujoya a small appanage in 
Bikaneer. 

Raj Sing succeeded his father S. 1843 
( A. D. 1787 ), but he enjoyed the dignity 
only thirteen days, being removed by a dose 
of poison by the mother ( 2 ) of Soorut 8ing, 
the filth eon of Raja Gnj. The crown thus 
nefariously obtained, this worthy eon of 
such a parent determined to maintain his 
authority by like menns, and to leave no 


of his brother. They all agreed to abandon the king's army, and retire to their own homes. 
A noble was sent to expostulate by ptince Moozzim ; but in vain. He urged that the 
prince not only forgave, but approved the summary vengeance taken by the Kahtore : 
they refused to listen, and in a body had retired more than twenty mUe»„ when the prince 
in person joined them, and concessions and expostulations overcoming them, they 
returned to the camp. It was subsequent to this th»t the two elder brothers were slain. 
It is recorded of the surviving brother, that he slew an enormous lion in single combat. 
For this exploit which thoroughly entitled him to the name be bore (Kcturi). ‘ the Lion/ 
he received an estate of twenty-five villages from the king. He also obtained great re- 
nown for slayiug a Habshi or Abyssinian chief, who commanded for one of the southern 
princes, 

(1) 1 The children of David,’ the designation of the tract and inhabitants subjects to 
the state of Bhawulpur, from its founder, Daod Khan, a nitric of Seistsn. 

(2) She war the Rioter of the Jhulye chief, heir presumtive to the gadi of Jeypoor, 1 
on failure of lineal issue, 
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competitor to oouteot b« claims. He h&B 
accordingly removed by death or exile all 
who stood betweem him a&U the ‘ gadi of 
Bueka.' 

Baj Sing left two gone, Pertap Sing and 
Jey Sing. On the death of Baj Sing, the 
office of regent, a word of ominous import 
in these regions, was assumed by Soorut 
Sing, who, daring eighteen months, conduc- 
ted himself with great circnmspectiou, and 
by condescension and gifts impressed the 
chiefs in his favour. At length he broke 
his plans to the chiefs of Mubajin and 
Bshaderan, whose acquiescence in hie usur- 
pation be secured by additions to their 
estates. The faithful Bukhtawar Sing, 
whose family during four generations had 
filled the office of dewa», discovered the 
scheme, though too late to counteract it, and , 
the attempt wns punished by imprisonment 
Prepared for the last step, the regent col- 
lected foreign troops from Butinda and other 
parts, sufficient to overcome all opposition. 
The infant prinoe was kept secluded, and 
at length the regent issued the warrant in 
his own name for the nobles to assemble at 
the capital. Except the two traitors 
enumerated, they to a man refused ; but 
instead of combining to oppose him, they 
indolently rem aned at their castles. 
Collecting all his troops, the usurper passed 
to Nohur, where he enticed the chief of 
Bookurko to an interview, and lodged him 
in the fortress of Nohur. Thence he passed 
to Ajitpurs, which he plundered ; and 
advancing to Sankoo, he attacked it in form. 
Doorjun Wng defended himself with valour, 
and when reduced to extremity committed 


sukide. His heir was put in fetters, and a 
fine of twelve thousand rupees was levied 
from the vasisls of Sankoo. The com- 
mercial town of Chooru was next attacked ; 
it held out six months, when the confined 
chief of Bookurko, as the'prioO of his own 
freedom, treacherously offered to put the 
tyrant in possession. He effected this, and 
a fine of nearly two lakhs of rupees 
(£20,000) was offered to spare the town 
from plunder. 

By thie act of severity, and the means it 
furnished, Soorut returned to Bikaneer, 
determined to remove the only bar between 
him and the crown, his prince and nephew. 
In tins he found some difficulty, from tho 
virtue and vigilance of hie sister, who never 
lost sight of the infant. Frustrated in all 
attempts to circumvent her, and not dating 
to blazon the murder by open violence, ho 
invited the needy Baja of Nir war to make 
proposals for his Bister’s hand. In vain she 
urged tier advanced period of life ; and in 
order to deter the suitor, that she had. 
already been affianced to Bana Umi of 
Me war. All his scruples vanished at tho 
dower of three lakhs, which the regent 
offered the impoverished scion of the famous 
Baja Nala. (1) Her objections were over- 
ruled and she was forced to submit ; though 
she net only saw through her brother’s 
anxiety for her removal, but boldly charged 
him with his nefarious intentions. He was 
not content with disavowing them 
but at her desire gave her the most solemn 
assurances of the child’s safety. Her de- 
parture was the signal of his death ; for not 
long after, be was found strangled, and 


(1) Tbe story of Nula and Dumyanty ( or, Nvl Dttmntt, as it is familiarly called In 
these reigions ) is well known in oriental literature. From Nal, the famed castle of 
Marwar is named, of which this suitor fur the hand of Bikaneer princess was deprived 
by Bindia. 
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it Si Mid by tb« regent's owt Wnds, bar* 
fog iii vsin endsatound to Obtain the 
offices of the SUb n jin chieftain as the 
sxeoutioner of hie sovereign „ 

Thus, in One short year after the death 
of Baja Raj, the j jadi of Beska wee 
dishonoured by being possessed by an ess- 
again of bis prince. In S. 1667 ( A. D, 
1001 )i the eider brothers of the usurper, 
Seortan Sing and A jib-Sing, who had 
found refuge in Jeypoor, repaired to 
Xhutnair and assembled the Tassels of the 
disaffected nobles and Bhaltie in order to 
dethrone the tyrant But the recellectioA 
of hie severities deterred some, while bribes 
Sept back others, and the usurper did not 
hesitate to advance to meet fail fbes. The 
en&ounter, which took place at Beegnre, 
Was obstinate and bloody, and three 
thousand Bhattis alone fell. This eigha) 
victory confirmed Soorut’e Usurpation. He 
eRfited a castle on the field of battle, which 
he called Fvttehgtirh, 4 the abode of 
victory.' 

Flashed With this brilliant success, ftoomt 
Sing determined to make his authority 
respected both at home and abroad. He 
invaded his turbulent countrymen, the 
Beedawuts, and levied fifty thousand rupees 
from their lands. Choorn, which hid pro- 
mised aid to the late cohfederacy, was onoe 
more invested and mulcted, and various 
other places were attacked ere they could 
join. Bat one solitary castle was success- 
fully defended, that of ChTiani, netir Baba- 
deran. Here the usurper was foiled, and, 
after six month’s fruitless siege, compelled 
to return te his capital. 

Shortly after, he eagerly availed himself 
of an opportunity to punish the excesses of 
the tfoodpetras, and to withdraw attention 
from himself, by kindling a popular war 


against these powerful and turhulsBt eetgh- 
boort. The Occasion wfto the Serani chief 
of Tearoh demanding hie aid against his 
liege lord, Bbawnl Khan. As these horde* 
feuds are not extinguished even in these 
days of universal pesee, it »ny not be 
suiu teres ting to see the feudal muster-roll 
•f the desert chiefs on so eh occurrences, as 
well as the mode in which they carry on 
hostilities. It wae very shortly before that 
victory had preponderated on the side of the 
Rah tores liy a gallant eoufrde-main of the 
lord marcher of Bikaueer, who carried the 
castle of Mozgorh in a midnight assault. 
Tile hero on this occasion was not a Bah tore, 
but a Bhatti chief, in the service of Bikaneer, 
named Hindu Sing, who gained ‘immorta- 
lity' by the style in which he scaled the 
walls, pat Mahomed Maroop Kerani, the 
governor, and the garrison to the sword, 
and brought away captive to Bikaneer the 
governor's wife, who woe afterwards 
ransomed for five thousand rupees and four 
hundred Catnels. 

The outlaw who sought sima at Bikaneer, 
on this occasion, was of the same tribe, 
Keiahi, his name Ehodabuksh f gift of God*), 
chief of Tearoh, one of the principal fiefs of 
the Daodpetrae. With all his retainers, to 
the amount of three hundred hone end 
five hundred foot, be threw himerlfon 
the protection of Boorut Bing, who 
assigned him twenty villages, and one 
hundred rupees daily for his support. 
The Keraais were the most powerful 
vassals of Bhawul Khan, who might have 
paid dear for the resumption of Tearoh, 
whose chief promised the Rajpoot nothing 
less than to extend hie conquests to the 
Indus. Allured by this bait, the Her wae 
proclaimed and the soul of Bceltn assetm 
bled from ail quarters. 
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Foreign Brigade 
iu ilia 

Baja's service. 


Auxiliary 

Lelres. 



Hone. 

Foot 

Gone. 

Abfcoye Sing, chiefs of...Bookurko 800 

8,000 


ZUo Ramsfag, of...... 

.Poogul 100 

400 


Hattl Sing, of. 

,. Ranair 6 

160 


Kurrun Bing, of....,,.. 

.Suttasir 9 

ISO 


Anop Sing,,.. 

.Jussaroh „ 40 

UO 


Khet Sing 

.Jbmunsir,.! 60 

860 



i.Jctngloo*. • 9 

260 


Bhom Sing, of ... ...... 

.Beetnoke... 2 

61 


Feudal retainers.., ,...<...628 

3,611 


Park under Mnji Porihar 


21 

Khas Paega, or household troops...200 

__ 


Camp of Gnnua Sing 


1,600 

4 

Du. of Doorjun Sing.. 


600 

4 


f Anoka Sinai - 300 

I Laori Sing V Sikh chieftain* 860 

•( Bood Sing ) 360 

IS2S &}**“■- «» 


Totai ... 2,188 
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The cmnmand-in-chlef of this brilliant 
array was conferred on Jaitroh Match, son 
of the Dewati. On the 13th of Magh 1860 
(spring of 1800) lie broke ground, and the 
feudal levies fell in on the march by 
Kunasir, Rajaair, Kaili, Ranair, and Anop- 
gurh, the lest point of rendezvous. Thence 
he proceeded by 8eogurh (1). MozgUrh, and 
Phoolra, all of which were taken after a few 
Weeks' siege, and from the last they levied a 
lakh and quarter of rupees, which other 
valuables, and nine guns. They advanced 
to Khyrpnr, within three miles of the Indus, 
when being joined by other refractory 
chiefs, Jaitroh marched direot on the capital, 
Bhawulpoor, within a short distance of 
whioh he encamped preparatory to the 


attack. The Khan, however, by this delay, 
was enabled to detach the most considerable 
of his nobles from the Rajpoot standard ; on 
which the Bikaneer Dewan, satisfied with 
the honour of having insulted Bhawulpoor, 
retreated with the spoils he had acquired. 
He was received by the usurper with con- 
tempt, and degraded for not fighting. 

The Bhattis, smarting with the recolleo- 
tion of their degradation, two years after 
the battle of Bsegore attempted the invasion 
of Bikaneer, but were again repulsed with 
loss ; and these skirmishes continued until S. 
1861 (A.D. 1860), when Raja Soorut attack- 
ed the Khan of the Bhattis in his capital, 
Bhutnair. It capitulated after a siege of 
six months, when Zabta Khan, with bis 


(1) Its former name was Bullur, one of the moot ancient cities ef tbs dtserl. as i* 
Phoolra a Jobya possession. 
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garrison and effects, wns permitted to retire 
to Bbania, sinoe which this place has remain- 
ed an appanage of Bikaneer. 

The coulition against Jodhpoor was 
ruinone to Soorut, who eapportod the cause 
of the pretender, on which the usurper 
expended twenty-four lakhs of rupees, 
nearly five years’ revenue of this desert 
region. On this occasion, he led all his 
troops in person against Jodhpoor, and 
united in the siege, which they were how- 
ever compelled to abandon with dishonour, 
and retrograde to their several abodes. In 
consequence of this, usurper foil sick, and 
was st the list extremity ; nay, ths cere* 
monies for the dead were actually com- 
menced ; but he reoovered, to the grief and 
misery of his subjects. To supply an exhaust- 
ed treasury, his extorions know no hounds ; 
and having cherishd the idea that he might 
compound his past sins by rites and gifts, 
to the priests, he is surrounded by a group 
of avaricious Brahmins , who are main- 
tained in luxury at the expense of his 
subjects. His cruelty keeps pace with his 
avarice and his fears. The chief of Bookurnkn 
he put to death, notwithstanding his numer- 
ous services. Nahur Sing of Seedmookh, 
Gyan Sing aud Goman Sing of Gundaili, 
amongst the chief feudatories of the state, 
shared the same fate. Chooru was invested 
a third time, and with its chief, fell into 
the tyrant’s hands. 

With this system of terror, Ills increasing 
superstition, aud diminished attention to 
public duties, the country is annually dete- 
riorating in population and wealth ; and as 
if they had not mietry euough, ^within, 
they have not had a single good ream for 


years (1). Owing to the disobedience of the 
northern chiefs, Sad the continual 
incursions of the Rahtt, or * Bbatti robbers/ 
who sweep the land of cattle ; and often 
cut and ctrry off entire crops, tbe peasant 
Jit, the ancient lord of the soil, is often left 
to the alternative of starvation or emigra- 
tion. Many have consequently sought 
shelter in the British frontier territories, 
in H&nsi and Heriana, were they are kindly 
received. Sinee the English have occupied 
Sirsah and the lauds belonging to the Bhatti 
Bahader Elian, tbe misfortunes of the 
cultivations of the northern parts of 
Bikaneer have been doubled by the inroads 
of a band left without resource. In some 
parte, the Jits combine to protect themselves 
against these inroads : every hamlet has its 
post of defence, a tower of earth, on which 
is perched a watchman and kettle-drum, to 
beat the alarm, which is taken np from 
village to village, and when an enemy is 
discovered, all are in arms to defend their 
property. The unfortunate Jit is obliged 
to plough his fields under the load of shield 
and tang, or heavy iron lance ; so that, at 
no distant period, the whole of this region 
must become as desolate as the tracts once 
possessed by the Johyns (2) 

Such, at the end of three hundred and 
twenty-tbiee years, is the change which a 
Rijpoot usurper has effected in the once 
comparatively populous communities of tho 
Jits : From the founder, Beeka, to the 
present tyrannical governor, there have been 
only eleven descents though thirteen reigns, 
giving an average of thirty years for the 
one, and twenty-five for the other ra fact 


(1) This account was drawn up in 1814. 

(2) While putting this to the press, rumour says that tbe chiefs of Bikaneer are in 
open rebellion against the Raja, who La» applied, but without success, to the Britieb 
Government, for bupport. This, if true, is as it should be. 
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which speaks forcibly for the general morali- i 
ty of the descendants of Beeko. ! 

Before We enter on the pliyeioal aspect | 
of the oonotry, we must make mention of 
Boedavati, the lande of ‘the sons of Beads,' 
now an integral portion of Bikaneer. It 
will be borne in mind that Beeda, the 
brother cf Beeka, led the firet Rajpoot 
colony from Mundore, in search of a fresh 
establishment. His first attempt was in the 
province of Godwar, then belonging to tbe 
Rana : but his reception there wee so warm, 
that lie moved northward, and was glad to 
take service with the chief of Mohils. This 
ancient tribe is by some termed a branch of 
the Yadus, but is by others considered a 
separate race, and one of tlie'.'thirty-six royal 
raeea’ ; all are agreed as to its antiquity. The 
residenoe of the Mohil chief was Chaupur, 
where, with the title of Thaioor, he ruled 
over one hundred and forty townships. 
Beeda deemed circumvention better than 
open force to effect hie purposes ; and as, 
according to the Rajpoot maxim, in all 
attempts 'to obtain land,’ success hallows 
the means, he put in train a scheme which, 
as it affords tbe least cause for suspicion, has 
often been nsed for this object. Beeda be- 
came the mediant of a matrimonial arrange- 
ment between the Mobil chief and the 
prince of Marwar ; and as the relation and 
natural guardian of the bride, he conveyed 
the nuptial train unsuspected into tbe castle 
of the Mobile, whose ohiefs were assembled 
to honour the festivitea. But instead of the 
Rahtore fair and her band of maidens, the 
valorous sonB of Jodn rushed sword in hand 
from the litters and covered vehicles, and 
treacherously cut off the best men of Mohilla. 
They kept possession of the inner fortress 


until tidings of their enoeess brought re- 
inforcements from Jodhpoor. For this aid, 
Beeda assigned to hie father, Ladnoo audits 
twelve villages, now incorporated with Jodh- 
poor. The eon of Beeda, Tez Sing, laid th« 
foundation of a new capital, whioh he called 
after hie father, Beedaeir. The community 
of the Beedawute is the most powerful iu 
Bikaneer, whose prince is obliged to be satis- 
fied with almost nominal marks of supre- 
macy, and to reetriot his demands, which 
are elsewhere unlimited. The little region 
of the Mohilas aronnd the ancient capital 
Chaupnr, is an extensive flat, flooded in the 
periodical raiDB from the surrounding teebas 
or 'sand-hills,' tbe soil of which is excellent, 
even wheat being abundantly produced. 
This Oasit, as it is entitled to be termed, 
may be twenty five miles (twelve-oosb) in 
extreme length, by about six in breadth. 
We cannot affirm that the entire Beeduwut 
district of one hundred and forty villages, 
and to which is assigned a population of 
forty thousand to fifty thousand souls, one- 
third being Ruhtorcs, 'the sons of Beeda’ is 
within this flut. It ib subdivided into twelve 

fiefs, of which five are pre-eminent. Of tbe 
ancient possessors, the iudigenons Mobile, 
there are not more than twenty families 
throughout tbe land of Mohila ; the rest are 
chiefly Jit agriculturists and the mercantile 
castes. 

We do the sons of Beeda no injustice 
when we style them a community of plunder- 
ers. Like the sons of Esau, “ their band is 
against every man and they are too power- 
ful to fear retaliation. In former times 
they used to unite with the Larkhanis, an- 
other horde of robbers, and carry their raids 

I 

into the moBt populous parts of Jeypoor, 
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these habits, however, they only partake natural sterility, that we must a tribute tit* 
the eb ante ter ooaamoa to all who lahabit moral obliquity of the Mqfafmtrai * the 
desert regions. What, nature has denied ofibpring of regality, 1 " apread over theae ex* 
them, they wreet from those to whom she tensive regions, who little dieoriminate 
has heei) mote bountiful. But it is to the between maim and tuum in all that refers to 
absence of good government mors than to their neighbours* 
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Actual condition and capabilities of Bikaneer.- Causes of its deterioration.— 
Extent.— Population. - Jits. — Sarasvati Brahmins —Charuns. — Mallis 
and Nats.— Chooras and Thaories. — Rajpoots. — Face of the country . — 
Grain and vegetable productions.— Implements of husbandry.— Water,— 
Salt-lales.— Local physiognomy.— Mineral productions.— Unctuous clay.— 
Animal productions. — commerce and manufactures.— Fairs.— Government 
and revenues.— The fisc. — Dhooah, or hearth- tax. — Anga, or capitation-tax. 
— 8ayer, or, imposts, Pusaeti, or plough-tax.— Malbah, or ancient land- 
tax. — Extraordinary and irregular resources. — Feudal levies. — Household 
troops. 


This region ia bat little known to Euro- 
peans, by whom it has hitherto been sap* 
posed to be a perfect desert, unworthy of 
examination. Its present condition bears 
little comparison with what tradition reports 
it to have been in ancient times ; and its 
deterioration, within three centuries since 
the Bajpoots supplanted the Jits, almost 
warrants our belief of the assertion, that 
these deserts were once fertile sad po- 
pulous j nay, that they are still capable 
( notwithstanding llio reported continual 
increase of the sand ) to maintain au abun- 
dant population, there is little room to 
doubt. The priuces of Bikanoer used to take 
the field at the head of ten thousand of their 
kindred retainers ; and although they held 
extraordinary grants from the empire for 
the maintenance of thia coutiugeuts, their 
ability to do so from their proper resources 
was undoubted. To other causes than positive 
sterility must be attributed the wretched 
condition of this state. Exposed to the 
continual attacks of organized bands of rob- 
bers from without, subjected internally to 
the never-ending demands of a rapacious 
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government, for which they have not a 
shadow of advantage in return, it would ba 
strange if aught but progressive decay anil- 
wretchedness were the consequence. In 
three centuries, more than One-half of the 
villages, which either voluntarily or by 
force submitted to the rule of the founder, 
Beeka are now without memorial of tlieir 
existence, and the rest are gradually ap- 
proximating to the same condition. Com- 
mercial caravans, which passed through this 
state and enriched its treasury with the 
transit duties, have almost ceased to fre- 
quent it from the increasing insecurity of 
its territory. Besides the personal loss to 
the prince, the country suffers from the 
deterioration of the commercial towns of 
Cliooru, Bajgurh, and Binnie, which, as 
entrepot*, supplied the country with the 
productions of Sinde and the provinces to 
the westward, or those Qsngetic India. 
Nor is this confined to Bikaneer ; the same 
cause affects Jessulmeer,aod the more eastern 
principalities whose misgovernment, equally 
with Bikaneer, fosters the spirit of rapine : 
the Maldotes of Jessulmeer and Larkhians 
B 
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of Jeypar are as notorious as the Beeda- 
viita of Bikaneer 5 and to these may be 
added the Sahraes, Khosas, sod Majors, in 
the more western desert, who, in their habits 
and principles, are as demoralized as the 
Bedouins of Arabia. 

JSjrteiU. — Population.— Sail— Teebat or 
Sand hills . — The Hue of greatest breadth 
of this state extends from Poogul to 
Rajgnrh, and measures about one huudred 
and eighty miles ; while the length from 
north to south, between Bhutnair and 
Mahajin, is about one hundred and sixty 
miles : the area may not exceed twenty-two 
thousand miles. Formerly they reckoned 
two thousand aeven hundred towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets scattered over this space, 
one-half of which are no longer in existence. 

An estimate of the population of this 
arid region, without presenting some data, 
would be very unsatisfactory. The tract to 
the north-west of Jaetpur is now perfectly 
desolate, and nearly ao from that point to 
Bhutnair : to the north-east, the population 
is but scanty, which observation also ap- 
plies to the parts from the meridian of 
Bikaneer to the Jeesulmeer frontier; while 
internally, from these points, it is more 
unifrom, and equals the northern parts 
of Marwar. From a census of the twelve 
principal towns, with an estimate furnish- 
ed by well-informed inhabitants, of the 
remainder, we may obtain a tolerably ac- 
curate approximation on this point : 


Chief Towns. 

Bikaneer e** see 

Nohur m •«• ... 

Bahederan 

Binnle 

Bajgurb 

Ohooru,. 

Mahajin 

Juetpoor •»» »*• 

Beedasir . . ■ ,§■ 

Ruttungnrb 

DaUmookU 

Senthai ... ... ... 


No. of Houses. 
... 12,000 

... 2,600 

... 2,600 

... 1,500 

3,000 
... 3.000 

... BOO 

... 1,000 

BOO 

... 1,000 

... 1,000 

. ... 60 


28,850 

100 Tillages, each having 200 houses 20,000 

100 Ditto 150 ditto 15,000 

200 Ditto 100 ditto 20,000 

800 bauilete 30 each 24,000 


Total number of houses 107,850 


Allowing five souls to each honse, wo 
have u total of 539,250 souls, giving an 
average of twenty-five to the Bquare mile, 
which I cannot think exaggerated, and 
making the desert regions depending on 
Bikaneer equal, in the density of population, 

the highlands of Scotland. 

Of this population, full three-fourths 
are the aborigiual Jits ; the rest are their 
couquerors, descendants of Becks, including 
the Sarsote Brahmins, Charuus, Bards, and 
a few of the debased classes, whose numbers, 
conjointly, are not one-tenth of the Raj- 
poots. 

Jits .— The Jits are the most wealthy as 
well as the most numerous portion of the 
oommnnity. Many of the old Bhomia 
landlords, representatives ef their an- 
cient cotnrannal heads, are men of 
substance ; but their riches are of no use 
to them, and to avoid the rapacity of 
their government, they cover tbemeelves 
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with the clonk of poverty, which ia thrown 
aside Only on oaptiul festivities. On these 
oecasioos they disinter their bom ds, which 
are lavished with unbounded extravagance. 
They even block up the highways to collect 
visitors, whose numbers from the measure 
of the liberality and munificence of the 
donor of the fete. 

Sarsote ( properly Sarcttvati ) Brahmins 
are found iu considerable numbers through- 
out this tract They aver that they were 
niHstera of the country prior 'to the Jit 
culouista. They are a peaceable, industrious 
race, and without a single prejudice of ‘ the 
order they eat meat, smoke tobacco, culti- 
vate the soil, and trade eveu in the saered 
kiue, notwithstanding their descent from 
Singiricsha, son of Brahma. 

Charunt.—The Charuns are the sacred 
order of these regions ; the warlike tribes 
esteem the heroic lays of the bard more 
than the homily of the Brahmin. The 
Charuns are throughout reverenced by the 
Kah tores, and bold lands, literally, on the 
tenure of ‘an old Bong.’ More will be said 
of them in the Annala of Jessnlmeer. 

ifallis, Waer, gardeners and barbers, 
are important members of every Rajpoot I 
family, and to be found in all the villages, 
of which they are invariably the cooks. 

Chooras, Tkaorit , are actually castes of 
robbers; the former, from theLakhi Jungle ; 
the latter, from Mewnr. Mostjof the chief- 
tains have a few in their pay, entertained 
for the most desperate services. Tlie.Buha- 
deran chief baa expelled all his Rajpoots, 
and retains only Chooras and Thanris. The 
Chooraa are highly esteemed for fidelity, 
and the barriers and portals throughout 
this tract are in their custody. They enjoy 
a very singular perquisite, which would go 
far to prove their being the aborigines of 
the country ; namely, a fee of four copper 
coins on every dead subject, wbeu the 
funeral ceremonies «ro over. 


Hajpoott .— The Bahtorea of Bik sneer ore 
unchanged in their martial qualifications, 
bearing as high a reputation as any other 
olaas in India ; and whilst their brethren of 
Marwar, Amber, and Me war, have been for 
yearn groaning under the rapacious visita- 
tions of M ah rattan and Patfhans, their 
distance and the difficulties of the country 
have saved them from such afflictions: 
though, ia truth, they have had enough to 
endure at home, in the tyranny of their 
own lord. The Bahtores of the desert have 
fewer prejudices thau their more eastern 
brethren ; they will eat food, without en- 
quiring by whom it was dressed-, and will 
drink either wine or water, without asking 
to whom the cup belonged. They would 
make the best soldiers in the world- if they 
would submit ts discipline, as they are 
brave, hardy, easily satisfied, mid very 
patient ; though, on the other hand, they 
have imbibed some qualities, since their 
migration to these regions, which could- only 
be eradicated in the rising generation : especi- 
ally the inordinate use of opium, and smok- 
ing intoxicating herbs, in both of which 
accomplishments 'the sons of Beeka' are 
said to bear the palm from the rest of the 
Chattel rajeula, the thirty-six royal tribes 
of India. The piala, or ‘cup,’ is a favourite- 
with every Rajpoot who can afford it, and 
is, as well as opium, a panacea for ennui, 
arising from the absence of all mental 
stimulants, in which they are more defi- 
cient, from the nature of the country, than 
moat of their warlike countrymen. 

Face of the country .— The whole of 
this principality, with the exception 
of a few isolated spots, or oatie, 
scattered here and there, consists more or 
less of sand. From the eastern to the 
western boundary, in the line of greatest 
breadth, it is one continuous plain of sand, 
though the teeba*, or Band-hills, commence 
in the centre of the couutry, the principal 
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chain running in the direction of Jeeaulmeer, 
and (booting forth subordinate branches 
in •very direction ; or it anight be more 
correct to designate this main ridge, origina- 
ting in the tracts bordering the eastern 
valley of the Indat, m terminating its 
elevations about tbe heart of Bikaneer. 
On the north-east quarter, from Bajgnrh to 
Nobur and Raotsir, the soil is good, being 
black earth, slightly mixed with sand, and 
haviag water near enough to the sarfsoe 
for irrigation ; it produces wheat, gram, and 
even rioe, in considerable quantities. The 
same soil exists from Bhntnair to the banks 
of the Garah. The whole of the Moliil la 
tract is a fertile mutt, the trebas just termi- 
nating their extreme offsets on its northern 
limit : being flooded in the periodical rains, 
wheat is abundantly produced. 

But exclusive of such e pots, which are 
** few' and fur between," we cannot desoribe 
the desert as a waste where “ no salutary 
plant takes root, no verdure quickens ; ” for 
though the poverty of the soil refuses to 
aid the germination of the more luxuriant 
grains, Providence has provided a 
countervailing good, in giving to those 
it can rear a richness and superiority 
unknown to more favoured regions. The 
hajra of the desert is far superior to any 
grown in the rich loam of Malwa, and its 
inhabitant retains an instinctive partiality, 
even when admitted to revel in the luxu- 
rious repasts of Mewnr or Amber, for the 
hkatetit, or * bsjra cake*,’ of hie native sand 
bills, and not more from association than 
from their intrinsic excellence. In a plenti- 
ful season, they save enough for two 
years' consumption. The grain requires 
not much water, though it is at tbe last 
importance that this little should be timely. 


Besides bajrs, we may mention moth 
and til ; the former a useful pulse both So r 
men and eattle ; the other the oil-plant, 
wed both lor culinary purposes and burn- 
ing. Wheat, gram, and barley, are produc- 
ed ia the faronred spots described, but in 
these are enumerated the b temple products 
of Bikuneer. 

Cotton is grown in the traots favourable 
for wheat. The plant is said to be septen- 
nial, even decennial, in these regions. 
As soon as the cotton ia gathered, the shoots 
are all cut off, and the root alone left. 
Each succeeding year, the plant incroases 
in strength, and at length attains a size 
unknown where it is more abundantly 
cultivated. 

Nature hsB bountifully supplied many 
spontaneous vegetable products for the use 
of man, and exoellet pasture for eattle. 
Gowar, Katchri, Ku kree, all of the cucur- 
bitaceous family, and water-melons of a 
gigantic size, are produced in great plenty. 
The latter is moBt valuable ; for being cut 
in slices and dried in tbe sun, it is stored up 
for fu tore use when veget ables ere scarce, 
or in times offamiue on whioh they always 
calculate. It is also an article oi commerce, 
and much admired even where vegetables 
are more abundant. The copious mucilage 
of tbe dried melon is extremely nourishing; 
and deeming it valuable as an antiscorbutic 
in sea-voyages, the Author seut some 
of it to Caloutta many years ago 
for experiment (1) Our Indian ships 
would fiud no difficulty in obtaining a 
plentiful supply of tbis article, as it can be 
cultivated to any extent, and thus be made 
to confer a double benefit, on our seamen 
and the inhabitants of those desert regions. 
Tbe superior magnitude of tbe water-melons 


(1) I sent specimens to Mr. Moorcroft so fsr back ns 1813, but never learned the 
result.— Sec article "On the Preservation of Food,’’ Edin, Renew, No. 46, p. 115, 
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of the desert over those of Interior India 
give* rise to mu oh exaggeration ; and it has 
been gravely asserted by travellers in the 
sand teebaoQ.), where they are most abun- 
dant, that the mucilage of one is sufficient 
to allay the thirst both of a hone and hie 
rider. 

In these arid regions, where they depend 
entirely on tbs heavens for water, and where 
they oalonla.be on a famine every seventh 
year, nothing that can administer to the 
wants of man is lost, lhe seeds of the 
wild grapes, as the bhoorut, buroo , herraro, 
setoun, are collected, and, mixed with bajra 
flour, enter much into the food of the poorer 
classes. They also store up great quantities 
of the wild her, ihyr, and kharil berries ; 
and the long pods of the kaijra astringent 
and bitter as they are, are dried and formed 
into a flour. Nothing is lost in these regi- 
ons which can be converted into food. 

Trees they have none indigenous (man- 
goes and tamarind are planted about the 
capital ), bnt abundant shrubs, as the 
babool, and ever-gieen peeloo, the jkal, and 
others yielding berries. The Beedawutg, 
indeed, apply the term ‘ tree,' to the roeura, 
which sometimes attains the height of 
twenty feet, and is transported to all parts 
for house-building ; as likewise is tbe nima, 
so well known throughout India. The phoh 
is the most useful of all these, as with its 
twigs they frame b wicker-work to line 
their wells, and prevent the sand from 
falling in. 

The ak, a species of euphorbia, known 
in Hindustbaa as the tnadar, grows to an 
immense height and strength in the desert ; 
from its fibres they make the ropes is 
general use throughout these regions, and 


they are reckoned superior, both in sub- 
stance and durability, to those formed of 
moon j ( hemp ), which is however cultivated 
in the lands of the Beedawufcs. 

Their agricultural implements BTe simple 
and suited to the soil. The plough is one of 
single yoke, either for the camel or ox : that 
with double yoke being seldom required, or 
chiefly by the mallis ( gardeners ), when 
the soil is of some oonsiatence. The drill is 
invariably used, and the grains are dropped 
singly into the ground, at some distance 
from each other, and each sends forth a 
dozen to twenty stalks. A bundle of bushes 
forma their harrow. The grain is trodden 
out by oxen ; and the mot'h ( pulse ), which 
is even more productive than tbe bajra, by 
camels. 

Water. — This indispensable element is 
at an immense distance from the surface 
throughout the Indian desert, which, in this 
respect, as well as many others, differs very 
materially from that portion of the great 
African Desert in the same latitudes. 
Water at twenty feet, as found at Mourzook 
by Capt. Lyon, is here unheard-of, a>itl 
the degree of cold experienced by him at 
Zuela, on the winter solstice, would have 
“burnt up" every natural end cultivated 
production of cmr Hindu Sehsxra. Captain 
Lyon describes the thermometer in 1st. 
96°, within 2° of zero of Reaumur. Majors 
Denham and Clapperton never mark it 
under 40° of Fahrenheit, and mention iee. 
which I never saw but obos, the thermo- 
meter being 28* ; and then not only 
the mouths of our muthike , or ‘water- 
skins/ were frozen, but a small pond, 
protected from the wind (I beard, for I saw 
it not), exhibited a very thin pellicle of ice. 
When at 30° tbe cold was deemed intense 


(1) Mr. Barrow, in his valuable work on Southern Africa, describes the water-melon 
ss self-sown and abundant. 
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by the inhabitant* of Maroo in the tracts 
limiting the desert, and the useful ah, and 
other shrubs, were scorched and withered ; 
and in north lat S5 8 , the thermometer 
being >8°, desolation and woe spread 
throughout the land. To nse their own 
phrase, the crop# of gram end other pulses 
were completely burnt up, as if scorched 
by the lightings of heaven while the 
sun’s meridian heat would taise it 60° more, 
or up to 80°, a degree of variability at least 
not recorded by Captain Lyon. 

At Daisnokh, near the capital, the wells 
are more than to hundred cubits, or three 
hundred feet, in depth ; and it is rare that 
water fit for man is found at a lees distance 
front the surface than sixty, in the tracts 
decidedly termed thul, or ‘desert though 
some of the flats, or oasts, such as that of 
Mohilla, are exceptions, and abundance of 
brackish water, fit or cattle, is found 
throughout at half this depth, or about 
thirty feet. All the wells are lined with 
basket-work made of phok twigs, and the 
water is generally drawn up by hand- 
lines. (1) 

Sirr, or ‘gall-lakes '.— There are a few salt- 
lakes, which, throughout the whole of the 
Indian desert, are termed sirr, though 
none are of the same consequence as those 
of Marwar. The largest is at the town of 
Sirr, so named after the lak-i, which is aK ut 
six rules in circumference. There is 
ano'her at Chao pur about two miles in 
length, and although each of them frequent- 
ly contains a depth of four feet of water, 
this entirely evaporates in the hot winds, 
leaving a thick sheet of saline incrustation. 
The salt of both is deemed of inferior quality 
to that of the more southerly lakes. 


Physiognomy of the country.— There is 
little to vary the physiognomy of this 
region, and small oocasion to boast either of 
its physical or moral beauties ; yet, strange 
to say, I have met with many whoso love of 
country was stronger than their perceptions 
of abstract veracity, who would dwell on 
its perfections, and prefer a mess of rabri, 
or porridge made of bajra, to the greater 
delicacies of more civilized regions To 
such, the teebas, or ‘aandridges,’ might be 
more important than the Himalaya, and 
their diminutive and scanty brushwood might 
eclipse the gigantic foliage of this huge bar- 
rier. Verdure itself may be abhorrent to eyes 
accustomed to behold only arid sands ; 
and a region without to fans or 1 whirl- 
winds or armies of locusts rustling like 
a tempest, and casting long shadows on the 
lands, might be deemed by the prejudiced, 
deficient in the true sublime. Occasionally 
the sand-stone formation rises above the 
surface, resembling a few low isolated hills ; 
and those who dwell on the boundaries of 
Nagore, if they have a love of more decided 
elevations than their native sand-hills 
afford, may indulge in a distant view of the 
terminations of the Aravalii. 

Mineral produc lions . — The mineral 
productions of this country are scanty. 
They have excellent quarries of freestone 
in several parts, especially at Husairah, 
thirteen coss to the north-east of the oupital, 
which yield a small revenue estimated at two 
thousand rupees annually. There are also cop- 
per mines at Beerumsir and Beedasir ; but 
the former does not repay the expense of 
working, and the latter, having been worked 
for thirty years, is nearly exhausted. 

An unctuous clay is exeavated from a 


(1) Water is polid.in all the large towns, by the mat lit, or ‘gardeners,’ who have 
ine monopoly of this article. Most families have large cisterns or reservoirs, called tankas , 
which, are fillod in the rainy season. They are of masonry, with a small trap-door at the 
top, made to exclude the external air, and having a lock and key affixed. Seme large 
tankas aie established for the community, and 1 understand this water keeps sweet for 
eight oi twelve months consumption. 
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pi^ near Kolatta, in large quantities, and 
exported as an article of commerce, besides 
adding fifteen hundred rupees annually to 
tfae treasury. It is used chiefly to free the 
skin and hair from impurities, aud the 
Cutehie ladies are said to eat it to improve 
their complexions. 

Animal productions . — The kine of the 
desert are highly esteemed ; as are the 
camels, especially those used for expedition 
and the saddle, which bear a high price, (L) 
aud are considered superior to any in India. 
They are beautifully formed, and the head 
possesses much blood and symmetry, Sheep 
are reared in great abundance, and find no 
want of food in the excellent grasses and 
shrubs which iibound. The p'hok, joteas, 
and other prickly shrubs, which are here 
indigenous, front the dainties of the camel 
in other regions. The Nilgae, or elk, and 
doer of every kind are plentiful ; und the 
fox of the desert is a beautiful little animal. 
Jackals and hyeenas are not scarce, and 
even lions are by no means unknown in 
Biknneer. 

Commerce aud Manufactures . — Hajgurh 
was the great commercial mart of this 
country, and the point of rendezvous tor 
caravans from all parts. The produce of 
the Punjab and Cashmere came formerly 
direct by Hansi-Hisar, — that of the eastern 
countries by Delhi, Rewarri, Dadri, Ac. 
consisting of silks, fine cloths, indigo, 
sugar, iron, tobacco, Ac. from Harouti 
and Malwa came opium, which supplied all 
the Rajpoot states ; from Sinde via Jessul- 
meer, and by caravaus from Mooltan and 
Shikarpur, dates, wheat, rice, loongees ( silk 
vestments for women ), fruits, &c. ; from 
Palli, the imports, from maritime countries, 
as spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, elephants' 
teeth, Ac. Much of this was for internal 
consumption, but the greater part a mere 


transit trade wbiob yielded qonaidesable 
revenue. 

’WoeUent. — The wool of the sheep pastur- 
ed in the deeert is, however, the staple 
commodity both of manufacture and trade 
in this region. It is worked into every 
article of dress, both male and female, and. 
worn by all, rich and poor. It ie produced 
from the loom, of every texture and quality) 
from the coarse look or 1 blanket,' at three 
rupees per pair ( six shillings ), to thirty 
rupees. The quality of these last is very 
fine, of an intermediate texture between 
the shawl and camlet, and without any 
nap : it » always bordered with a stripe of 
chocolate brown or red. Of this quality 
are the dopatis or ‘ scarfs ’ for the ladies. 
Turbans are also manufactured of it, and 
though frequently from forty to sixty one 
feet in length, such is the fineness of the 
web, that they are not bulky on the head. 

From the milk of the Bheep and goats 
as well as kine, ghee or ' clarified butter 1 
is made, and forms an important article 
of trade. 

Manufactures in iron .— The Bikaneris 
work well in iron, and have shops at the 
capital and all the large towns for the 
mauufacture of sword blades, matchlocks, 
daggers, iron lances, Ac The sword-handles, 
which are often inlaid with variegated 
steel, or burnished, are in high request, and 
exported to various parts of Iudia. They have 
also expert ai tints in ivory, though the 
urtioles are chiefly such as are worn by 
females, as c hooris, or * bracelets.’ 

Coarse cotton cloth’, for iuternal con- 
sumption, are made in considerable 
quantities. 

fairs.— Annual fairs were held,in the 
months of Kartik and Plialgoon, at the 
towns of Kolath and Gujnair, and frequen- 
ted by the merchants of the adjaoent 


(l) Oue thousand rupees have been given for one ; one hundred is the average value, 
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countries. They were celebrated for cattle, 
chiefly the produce of the desert, camels, 
kine, and horses from Itooltam aad the 
Lskki Jangle, a breed now si most extinct. 
These fair* have lost all their eelebrity : 
ia feet, commerce in these regions is 
extinct. 

Government revenue!.— The person*! 
revenues of the Baja were derived from a 
variety of sources : from the Khalina, or 
* crown-lands 1 impests, taxes on agriculture, 
and that compendious item which melees 
up the deficiencies in all oriental bod gets, 
died, or ‘ contribution.’ But with *11 these 
a appliances and means to boot,” the civil 
Hot of this desert king seldom exceeded five 
lakhs of rupees, or about £50,000 per 
annum. The lands of the feudality are 
more extensive proportionally in this region 
than in any other in Bajpootans, arising 
out of the original settlement, when the 
Beedawuta and Kaadulotes, whose joint 
acquisitions exceeded those of Beeka, would 
not admit him to hold lands in their ter- 
ritory, and made but a slight pecuniary 
acknowledgment of his supremacy. The 
districts in which 'the crown-lands lie are 
Bajgnrh, Rinnie, Nohur, Garib, Riittengurb. 
Ranniak, and more recently Chooru 

The following are the items of the 
revenue let Khalit a , or fiscal revenue ; 
2nd. Dhooah ; 3rd. Angah ; 4th. Town and 
transit duties ; 5th. Putaeti, or ' plough- 
tax’ ; 6th. MaZbab. 

1st. The fite. Formerly this branch 
of revenue yielded two lakhs of rupees ; 
but with progressive superstition snd pro- 
digality, the raja has alienated almost two 
f thirds of the villages from which the 
revenue was drawn. These amounted to 
two hundred •, now they do not exeeed 
eighty, and their revenue is not more than 
one lakh of rupees. Soocut Sing is guided 
only by caprice j his reward* are uniform, 
no matter what the service or the object, 


whether a Brahraiu or a camel-driver. The 
Khaliea ia the only souroo which he consi- 
ders he has merely a life-interest in. To 
supply the deficiencies, he has direct 
recourse to the pockets of his subjects. 

2nd. Dhooah may be rendered hearth- 
tax, though literally it is a smoke ( dhooah ) 
tax. All must eat : food must be dressed ; 
and as they have neither chimneys nor 
glass windows on which to lay the tax, 
Soorut Sing's chancellor of the exchequer 
makes the smoke pay a transit duty ere it 
get* vent from the varions orifices of the 
edifice It only amouuta to one rupee on 
each house or family, but would form an 
important item if not evaded by the power- 
ful chiefs : still it yields a lakh of rupees. 
The town of Mahajin, which was settled on 
Ruttun Sing, son of Baja Noonkurn, on the 
resiguation of his right of primogenitnre and 
succession, enjoys exemption from this tax. 
It is less liable to fluctuation than other 
taxes, for if a village becomes half-deserted, 
those who remain are saddled with the 
whole. Dhooah is only known to the two 
western states, Bikaneer and Jessulmeer. 

3rd. Angah. This is not a capitation bnt 
a body tax (from angah , the body ), and was 
established by Raja Anop Sing. It might 
almost be termed a property-tax, since it 
embraced quadrupeds as well as bipeds 
of every sex and age, and was graduated 
according to age and sex in the human species, 
and according to utility is the brute. Each 
male adult was assessed one angah, fixed at 
four annas (about sixpence), and oows, oxen, 
buffaloes, were placed upon a level with the 
lord of the creation. Ten goats or sheep were 
estimated, as one angah • but camel was - 
equivalent to four angaht, or one rupee, 
which Raja Quj Sing doubled. This tax, 
*rbicb is by far tbs most certain in a country, 
perhaps still more pastoral than agrioul- 
| tursl, is most providently watched, and 
though it has undergone many changes 
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since it was originally imposed, it yet yield* 1 
annually two lakhs of rupees. 

4th. Sngtr, or ' impost*.' This branch 
is subject to much fluctuation, end lias 
diminished greatly since the reign of Boorut 
Sing. The duties levied iu the oapital 
alone formerly exceeded what is colleeted 
throughout the whole of hie dominion* ; 
being once estimated st above two lakhs, 
and now under one. Of this amount, half 
b collected at Rajgurh, the chief commer- 
cial mnrt of Bikaneer, Tbe dread of the 
Jtahts, who have cut off the communica- 
tions with the Punjab, and the want of prin- 
ciple within, deter merchants from visiting 
this state, and the caravans from Mooltan, 
Bhawnipoor, and Shikarpoor, which passed 
thi ongh Bikaneer to tbe eastern states, have 
nearly abandoned the route. The only 
duties of which he is certain are those on 
grain, of four rupees on every hundred 
maiiuda sold or exported, and which, accord- 
ing to the average sate price of these 
regions, may be about two par cent. 

6th. Putaeti is a tax of five rupees on 
every plough used in agriculture. It was 
introduced by Baja Kae Sing, in commuta- 
tion of the corn-tax, or levy iu kind, which 
had long been established at one-fourih of 


the gross produce-. The Jit* were glad to 
compound, and get rid of the agents of 
corruption, by the substitution of the 
plough-tax. It formerly yielded two lakha 
of rupees, bht .with decreasing agriculture 
has fallen, like every other source, to a 
little more than one half, but still yields a 
lakh and a quarter. , . 

6th. Malbah is the name of the original 
tax which the Jit communities imposed 
upon themselves, when they submitted to 
tbe sway in perpetuity of Beeka and his 
successors. It is the land-tax (i) of two 
rupees on each hundred beeghns of land 
cultivated in Bikaneer. It is now un product 
tive, not realizing fifty thousand rupees, and 
it is said that a composition has been 
effected, by which it Ubb been, or will be, 
relinquished : if so, Soorut Sing gives up 
the sole legitimate source of revenue he 
possesses. 

Recapitulation. 

1st. Khalits, or fisc (2) ... 1,00,000 

2nd. Dhooah 1,00,000 

3rd. Angah 2.00,000 

4th. Sayer, imposts (3) 75,000 

6th. Poeaeti, plough-tux... . .... 1,25,000 
Ctb, Malbah, land-tax 50,000 

Total 6,50,000 


(1) Mai is the term for land which has no irrigation but from the heavens. 

(2) Nohur district ... 84 villages. Beveuue ... Ra. 1,00,000 

Bionic ... ... 24 ditto ... 10,000 

Kaniah ... ... 44 ditto ... ... 20,000 

Jalluli ... ... 1 ditto ... ... 5.000 


* Total original Fiscal Lands ... 

siuce Bajgurh, Chooru and other places recovered. 

(3) Impost Duties os old times, viz. 


Town of Noonkum 
Bajgurh 
Shekhsir 

Capital— Bik aueer. 

From Chooru and other towns 


1,35,000 


2,000 

10,000 

6,000 

76,000 

46000 
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B 


1,37,000 
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Beside* ibis, the fullest meant arising 
to the prince from anneal taxation, them 
ace other items which pane legally repjesith 
the treasury of See rut Slur. 

HAaiaie is a triennial tax of fire rupee* 
levied ora each ploagfe. It whs instituted 
lay Baja Zoom wo r Sing. The whole ooumtty 
ii liable to it, with the exooptioa of fifty 
villages in Asiagati, and seventy of the 
Beeniwals, conditionally exempted, to guard 
the boidan. It la now frequently evaded 
by the feudal chieftains, and seldom yielde 
a lakh of rupee*. 

In addition to theae specific expedients, 
there are many arbitrary metboda of increas- 
ing the M ways and means " to satisfy the 
necessities or avariee of the present ruler, 
and a train of dependent harpies, who prey 
npon the cultivating peasantry, or indus- 
trious trader. By such shifts, Soorut Sing 
haa'been known to double hia fixed revenue. 

Dind, Khoothali.— The tertna Din# and 
Xhoothali, though etymologically the 
antipodes of each other,— the first meaning 
a 1 compulsory contribution, 1 the other a 
* benevolence, or voluntary * (1), — have a 
similar Interpretation in these regions, and 
make the subjects of those parts devoutly 
pray that their prince’s] house may be one 
rather of mourning than rejoicing, and that 
defeat rather than victory may be attendant 
On his arms. 

The tern dind ia coeval with Hindu 
legislation. The bard Chund describes 
it, and the chronicler of the life of the great 
Sidrii Of Anhulwarra, “ who expelled the 
eeven Diddat,’’ or 1 great evil*,’ whose initial 
letter was d, enumerates dind as one of 
them, and places it with the DholU and 
•DJtaiu**, or minstrels and witches, giving 
it precedence amongst the seven plagues 
which his ancestors and tyrant custom 


had iafiieted on the subject. Vnbapplfyi 
there is no Sidraj to Inflate t *« 
Bajpoatanai and were there fourteen 
DidHm by whfob ®oonjt Sing could swsll 
his budget, ho would retain thorn all for 
tbs oppressing of (he impoveriehedJJite, who, 
if they could, would be happy to expel the 
letter 8 from amongst them. But it *■ 
from the chieftain, the merchant, and the 
banker, that the chief asms are realized ; 
though indirectly the poor peaaant contri- 
butes his share. There are fourteen collec- 
tors of dind, one to every cheers or 
division, and these are furnished with arbi- 
trary schedules according to the ciroum- 
stances, actual or snppoaed, of each indivi- 
dual. So unlimited are these exactions, 
that the chief of Gnndaili for two years 
offered the collector of his quarter ten 
thousand rupees if he would guarantee him 
against any further demand daring even 
twelve month* j and being refused, bo 
turned the collector out, shut the gates of 
his oastls, and boldly bid his master 
defianoe. 

One of hie expedients to levy a hkootali, 
or 1 benevolence, 1 is worth relating : it wee 
on tba'termiaation of bis expedition against 
Bhntnair, which added this celebrated desert 
and castle to bie territory, and in which he 
was attended by the entire feudal army of 
Bikaneer. On his return, “flashed with 
conquest,” be demanded from each house 
throughout his dominions the earn of ten 
rupees to cover the expenses of the war. 
If the tyrant ridden subjects of Soorut Sing 
tbua r&oice in hia successes, how must they 
feel for his defeats ! To them both are 
alike ominous, when every artifice is wel- 
comed, every villany practised, to impoverish 
them. Oppression is at its height, and, must 
work out its own cure. 


(1) Zhootl means • happiness, pleasure, volition ' ;—ap ca k hoot hi, ‘ at your pleasure.' 
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FtucUl leviet .— The disposable fore* of 
*11 these feudal principalities must depend 
on the personal character of the Baja. If 
800 rat Sing were popular, and the national 
emergencies demanded the assemblage* of 
the liter, or ttvie an motet, of the ' eona of 
Beeka,’ he might bring ten thocaand Baj* 
poote into the field, of whom twelve hun- 
dred might be good homo, beside* the 
foreign troop* and park ; but under present 
circumstance*, and tire rapid deterioration 
of every branch of society, it »ay be doub- 


ted whether d&e-fcatf could be collected 
under hie standard. 

The household troops cohsist of a bitti- 
lion of foreign infantry, of five hundred 
men with five gtfaa, tod three Squadrons 
of horse, abont two hundred add fifty in 
number; all under foreign leaden. This 
is independent of the'garrisdn of the capital, 
whose commandant is a Bajpoot of the 
Purihar tribe, who haa twenty-five village* 
assigned fit the payment of hie troops. 
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If OTer the whole feud*! army of Bikaueer amounted to fchia, i t woM » iU redly be found difficult now. were the ban proclaimed, 
assemble one-fourth or this number* 

* poogul Putta. t Theee chief are called Sirdars gf Putts, one of the original conquests of the founder, Seeks. 
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Gam. 

Bool tan Khan ... 
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— 

SOO 

— 

AaokhaSing, Sikh ... 

••• ••• 

— 

SCO 

— 

Bpodh tlngh Dewanfa ... 

••• 

— 

SOO 

— 

DaorjunBicgh'i Battalion 

tti t»i 
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4 

4 

Ota ga Singh's Battalion 

•it ••• 

IfiM 

26 
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Bhutnair, it* origin and denomination. — Historical celebrity of He Jilt of 
Bhu l* air, —Emigration <f Berti.— Succeeded by Bhiroo. — Embraces 
Islamites.— Rao Dnletch.— Hotein Khan, Hotein Makmood, Emam 
Makmood, and B shader Khan. — Zebta Khan, the pretent ruler.— Condi- 
tion of the country.— Changes in its physical aspect.— Ruint of ancient 
buildings.— Promising scene for a^hctclogieal inquirer. — Zoological and 
botanical curiosities.— List of the ancient towns,— Relic* of the arrow- 
head character found in the Desert. 


Bhutnair, which now forms an integral 
part of Bikaneer, was anciently the chief 
abode of another Jit community, so 
powerful as at one time to provoke the 
vengeance of kings, and at others to succonr 
them when in distress. It is asserted that 
its name is in no wise connected 
with the Bhattis who colonized it, but 
derived from the Bardai, or Bhat, of a 
powerful prince, to whom the lands were 
granted, and who, desirous to be the 
fouuder of a poetic dynasty, gave his profes- 
sional title to the abode. In the annals of 
Jessulmeer, it will be seen that there is 
another story accounting for the appellation, 
which reoalls the founding of Carthage or 
Byraa. Both legends are improbable ; aud 
the Bhatti annals confirm what might have 
been assumed without suspicion, that to a 
colony of this race Bhutnair owes its name, 
though not its existence. The whole of 
the northern part la called Nair in tbs 
ancient geographical nomenclature of Maroo- 
sthali ; aud when some of the Bhatti clans i 
became proselytes to Islam, they changed I 
the vowel a to », to distinguish them from 
the parent stock, vis. Bhatti for Bbutti. 
We shall, however, furnish evidence by aud 
bye, in the annals of the original race, that 
in all probability the Yadu Bhatti ie the 
originul Yuti oolony from Central Asia ; 


and that “ the Jit prince of Salpoor," whose 
inscription ie in the first volume of this 
work, was the predecessor of these very 
new. 

Neither the tract depending on Birat- 
nsir, nor that north of it to the Gfarah river, 
presented formerly the scene of abeolute 
desolation they now exhibit, and I shall 
append a list of towns, to which a high 
antiquity is assigned, whose vestiges still 
remain, and from which something might 
perhaps be gleaned to oonfirm or overturn 
these deductions. 

Bhutnair has attained great historical 
celebrity from its position, being in the 
route of invasion from Central Asia to 
India. It is more than probable that the 
Jits, who resisted the advance of Mahmood 
of Gbhsni in a naval warfare on the Indus, 
had long before that period established 
themselves in the desert as well as iu the 
Punjab ; and as we find them occupying a 
place amongst the thirty-six royal tribes, 
we may infer that they had political power 
many centuries before that conqueror. Iu 
A. D. 1205, only twelve years after the 
conquest of ludia by B h a b udin, his 
suecersor, Kootulx was compelled to 
coudiut the war in person aguidkt the 
Jits of the northern desert, to prevent 
their wresting the important post of HanSi 
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from the empire; tad when the unfortunate 
and intrepid queen Rizzia, the worthy 
heiress of the great Feroz, was compelled to 
abandon her throne to an. usurper, she 
nought and found protection amongst the 
jits, who, with their Scythic brethren, the 
Qhikere, assembled all their forces and 
matched, with their queen at their head, 
Hire Tomyris of old, to meet her foes. She 
was not destined to enjoy the same revenge, 
but gained a glorious death in the attempt 
to overturn the Salic law of India. (I) 
Again, in A. D. 1397, when Tiraoor invaded 
India, Bhntnair was attacked for "having 
distressed him exceedingly on his invasion 
of Mooitan,” when he “in person Scoured 
the country, and cat off a tribe of banditti 
called Jit e." In short, the Bhattis and Jits 
were so intermingled, that distinction was 
impossible. Leaving this point, therefore, 
to be ad jested in the annals of the Bhattis, 
we proceed to sketch the history of the 
eolony which rnled Bhutnair when subju- 
gated by the Babtorea. 

It was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, 
that a colony of Bhattis migrated from 
Karate and Phoolra, under their leader 
Beni, and assaulted and captured Bhutnair 
from a Mahomedan chief ; but whether one 
of Timoor's officers, or a dependent of Delhi, 
remains unknown, though most probably 
the former. His name, Chiu at Khan, 
almost readers this certain, and they must 
have made a proper name out of hie tribe, 
Chagitai, of which he was a noble. This 
Khan had conquered Bhutnair from the 
Jits, and had acquired a considerable ter- 
ritory which the Bhntti colony took ad- 
wantage of his return to invade aud conquer. 


Sixteen generations have intervened since 
this event, which bringing it to the period 
of Timoor's invasion, furnishes an addi- 
tional reason for concluding the Khan of 
Bhutnair to have been one of but nobles, 
whom he may have left entrusted With this 
important point of communication, should 
he meditate further intercourse with 
Iudia. 

Bersi ruled twenty-seven yean, and 
was succeeded by hie a on BhiroO, when the 
eons of Chigat Khan, obtaining aid from the 
Delhi monarch, invaded Bhutnair, and were 
twice repulsed with great loss. A third 
army succeeded ; Bhutnair was invested 
and reduced to great straits, when Bhiroo 
hung out a Rag of truce, and offered to 
accept any conditions which would not com- 
promise hie castle. Two were named : — to 
embrace isiamism, or seal hie sincerity by 
giving hia daughter to the king. He accep- 
ted the first alternative, and from that 
day, in order to distinguish these proselytes, 
they changed the name of Bhatti to Bhutti. 
Six chiefs intervened between Bhiroo and 
Bae Duleecb, surnamed Hyat Khan, 
from whom Rae Sing of Bikaneer wrested 
Bhutnair, aud Fattehabad became the 
future residence of the Bhutti Khans. Ue 
was succeeded by. 

Hoeein Khan ( the grandson of Hyat), 
who recaptured Bhutnair from Raja Sujo- 
wun Sing, and it waB maintained duriDg 
the time of Hoseiu Mahmoud and Etnum 
Mahmoud, until Soorut Sing made the 
final conquest of it from Buhader Khan, 
father to the present titular head of the 
Bhuttis, (2) 

Zabta Khan, who resides at Rsniah, 


(1) I presented to Mr. Marsden a unique coin of this ill-fated queen. 

(!) In S. 1857 (A.D. 1801), the celebrated George Thomas, for the ram of three 
lakhs, put the Bhuttis into the temporary possession of Bhutnair : but the succeeding year 
it was again taken from them by the Bahtores. 
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having about twenty-five villa '.'aa depen- 
dent thereon. (J) Raniah was founded by 
Rae Sing of Bikaneer, and named after 
his queen {Rant), to whom it waa asngned 
It waa taken by Emam Mahmood. The 
Bliotti Khan ia now a robber by profession, 
and hie revenues, which are said to have 
sometimes amounted to three lakhs of 
rupees, are extorted by the point of his 
lance. These depredations are carried to 
a frightful extent, and the poor Jits are 
kept eternally on the alert to defend their 
property. The proximity of the British 
territory preventing all incursions to the 
eastward, they are thrown bach upon their 
original haunts, and make the whole of 
this northern region their prey. To this 
circumstance is attributed the desertion 
of these lands, which onoe reared cattle 
in abundance, and were highly valued. 
It ia asserted that from the northern 
boundary of Bhutnair to the Qarah, there 
are many tracts, susceptible of high culti- 
vation, having water near the surface, and 
many large spaces entirely free from thul, 
or ‘ sand hills.’ To the drying up of the 
Hakra, or Caggar, many centuries ago, 
in cojunotion with moral evils, is ascribed 
the existing desolation. According to 
tradition, this stream took a westerly 
direction, by Phoolra, where it is yet to 
be traced, and fell into the Indus below 
Ootch. The couplet reoording its absorp- 
tion by the sands of Fair, has already been 
given, in the time of Rho Ramie, prince of 
Dbat. If the next European traveller who 
may pass through the Indian desert will 
Beek out the representative of the ancient 
Soda princes at Chore, near Amerkote, 
he may learn from their bard ( if they retain 
auch an appendage ) the date of this prince, 


and that of so important tn event in the 
physical and political history of their regions. 
The vestiges of large towns, ' now hurried in 
the sands, confirm the truth.tf thie Jndition, 
and several of them claim a-high Antiquity : 
such as the Sung mahel, nlrwdymeptioned, 
west of Bhutnair, having subterranean 
apartments still in good preservation. An 
aged native of DhaudooSir :(tWenfy -five miles 
south of Bhutnair ) replied, to my inquiry 
as to the recollections Attached to this 
place, that “ it belonged to a Powar prince 
-who ruled ones /ill #theee regions, when 
Sekunder Roomi. attacked them." 

An excursion, frgqi Hansi Hissar, our 
western f rentier, ^to^hese regions, would 
soon put the truth of such traditions to 
the test, as far as these reported ruins sre 
concerned ; though what might appear the 
remains of palaoea of the Pramaras, the 
Johyas, and the Jits of ancient days, to the 
humble occupant of a hat in the desert, 
may only prove the foundations of soma 
castellated building. Bat the same 
treditiona are circulated with regard to the 
more weatero desert, where the same kind 
of vestiges iB said to exist, and the annals 
make mention of capitals, the sites 
of which are now utterly unknown. 
Considering the safety, and comparative 
oase, with which such a journey can l>e 
made, one cannot imagine a more agreeable 
pursuit, than the prosecution of archaeological 
inquiries in the noithern deserts of Rajpoo- 
tuna, where traditions abound, and where tho 
existing manners, amongst such a diversity 
of tribes, would furnish ample materials for 
the portfolio, as well as for memoirs. Its 
productions, spontaneous or cultivated, though 
its botanical os well as zoological specimens 
may be limited, we know to be essentially 


(1) This memoir was written in 1813-14 and may contain many inaccurac ies, from 
its very remote situation, and the difficulty of obtaining correct information. 
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difibreat from those of Gangetie India, and 
knots likely to find a parallel ta the natural 
production* aad phenomena of the great 
Afrfauutoeert. The Bhattis, the Khosaa, the 
Bajum, the Sahiee, the Mangniiae, the Sedta, 
aad vsrteoe other’nomkdio tribe*, presoot a 
wide field for observation ; and the physio- 
logist, when tired of the habits of man, may 
descend from tbs nobler animal te the lion, 
the wiid *m, every kind of deer, the flock* of 
sheep which, fed on the euecutent grasses, 
teach not Water for six weeks together, 
while the various herbs, escnlent plants and 
■barbs, salt-lakes, natron beds, he. wonld 
give abundant scope for commentary and 
useful comparison. He trill discover ho 
luxuries, and few signs of civilization 5 the 
jkopra (hot) constructed of poles and twigs, 
coated inside with mad and covered With 
gram, being little better than the African’s 

dwelling. 

We shall Conclude this imperfect s ket ch 
of Bikaueer and the desert with the names 
of several of their wriest towns, which may 
aid the search of the traveller in the 


region* on its northern border. — AbboVe ; 
Ronjarraea Nuggar l Kong Mabel ; SodUl, 
or BorUtgorh ; Maohotal \ Baati bang \ 
Eali-bung ; K&liansir ; Phootra ; Mato to ; 
Tilwarra j Gilwam j Bunoi ; Manick-Khnr : 
Soor-oagur; Sbameni ; Khori walls ) Kal- 
Dberani. 

Some names In thl* Hat may be unimpor- 
tant; fast if two, or even one, should be 
the means of eliciting tome knowledge of 
the past, the record will not be useless. 

Pboolra and Muote have still some 
importance: the first is very undent, and 
enumerated amongst the 'No-koii Mono- 
<?«,’ in the earliest periods of Pramam (vnlg. 
Poutr) dominion. I have no doubt that 
inscriptions in the ornamental nail-headed 
character belonging to the Jains will be 
found Item, having obtained one from 
Laderpa in the desert, which has been a 
ruin for nine centuries. Pboolra was the 
residence of Lakha Phoolan », a name well 
known to those versed, In the old traditions 
of the desert. He was contemporary with 
Sid Rae of Anbulwarm, and Udyadit of 
Dbar. 
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CHAPTSB I. 

Jestijmser.—The derivation of Ut tame.— Tie Rajpoots of Jessutmeer catted 
Bhottit, are of tie Yadu race.— Descended from Bharat king of Bharat- 
vertha, or Indo Scythia.— Restricted bounds of India tf modern invention. 
— ; The ancient Hindus a naval people.— First seats af the Yadus in Mia , 
Pry ay a, Mathura, and D war 'tea.— Their international wars.—Heri, king 
of Mathura and Dtoarica, leader of the Yadus.— Dispersion of his family, 
—His great grandsons Naba and Khira.—Naba driven front Dtoarica* be- 
comes prince of Maroosthali, conjectured to be the Maru, or Metre of Iron. 
—Jhareja and Judbhan, the sons of Khira.—The former founds the Sind- 
samma dynasty, and fud bhan becomes prince of Behera in tie Punjab.— 
Pritkibahu succeeds to Naba in Maroo.—His son Baku.— His posterity.— 
Raja Guj founds Gujni. — Attacked by the kings of Syria and Kiorasan. 
who are repulsed. — Raja Guj attacks Cashmere.— Hi* marraige,— Second 
invasion from Khorasan —The Syrian king conjectured to be Antiochus. 

— Oracle predicts the loss of Gujni . — Guj slain.— Guznt taken.— Prince 
Salbahan arrives in the Punjab. — Founds the city of Salbahana, S. V. It. 
—Conquers the Punjab.— Marries the daughter of Jeypal Tuar of Delhi.— 
Reconquers Gujni. — Is succeeded by Balund.—Hu numerous offspring . — 
Their conquests. — Conjecture regarding the Jadom tribe ofEusofzye, that 
the Afghans are Yadus, not Yahudia, or Jews.— Baiun d rccides at Salba- 
hana.— Assigns Gujni to his grandson Chakito, who becomes a convert to 
Islam and king of Khorasan.— The Chakito Moghuls descended from 
him.— Balund dies.— His son Bhatti succeeds.— Changes the patronomie of 
Yadu, or Judoo, to Bhatti.— Succeeded by Mustgul Rao.—His brother 
Munsoor Rao end tons cross the Garah and take possession of the Lakhi 
Jungle.— Degradation qf the sons qf Mongul Rao.— They lose their rank 
as Rajpoots.— Their offspring styled Abkorias and fats.— Tribe of Tak. 

— The capital qf Taxiles discovered.— Mungul Rao arrives in ike Indian 
desert.— Its tribes. — His son, Mrjum Rao, marries a princess of Amerkote. 
—His son Kehur. —Alliance with the Deora of Jkalore. — The foundation of 
Thanote laid — Kehur succeeds. — Thanote attached by the Baraka tribe,— 
Thanote completed 8, 787,— Peace with the Barakas,— Reflections. 
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Jessulmeor is the modern name of a tract 
of country comprehended according to 
ancient geography, in Marooetkali, the 
desert of India. It ia termed Mer in the 
traditional nomenclature of this region, 
from being a rocky ( mer ) oasis in the heart 
of the sandy desert, interesting both from 
it* physical features, end its position ss the 
ultima Thule of independent Hinduism. 
Yet, however entitled to regard from its 
local peculiarities or it products, tbe history 
of the tribe which inhabits it presents a 
still more engrossing subject for investi- 
gation. 

This tribe in the Bhatti, a branch of the 
Yadu or Jadoo race, whose power was para- 
mount In India three thousand years ago j 
and the prince now governing this distant 
corner or India, claims descent from those 
Yadu kings who ruled from the Yamuna 
to tbe ‘ world’s end,’ (1) at that remote 
period. 

It were preposterous to expect to find, 
in the annals of tbe people so subiect to the 
vicissitudes of fortune, and unbroken series 
of historical evidence in support of this 
ancestry ; but they have preserved links of 
tbe chain which indicate origins! affinities. 


In. tracing the Yadu-Bbatti history, two 
hypotheses alternately present themselves 
to our minds, each of which rente upon 
plausible grounds ; tbe one supposing the 
Bhattis to be of Seythie, the other of Hindu 
origin. Ibis incongruity may be reconciled 
by presuming the comixture of the two 
primitive races ; by enlarging our views, 
and contemplating the harrier, which in 
remote ages separated Scythia and India, 
ns idea! ; and admitting that the various 
cornmmiitien, from the Caspian to the 
Ganges, were members of one grand family, 
having a common language and common 
faith, (2) in that ancient central empire 
whose existence has been contended f»r 
and denied by tbe 6rst names in science ; (3) 
the Bharatveraha of tbe Hindus, the Indo 
Scythic empire of king Bharat, son of 
Budba, the ancestor of the Yado-flhattis, 
now confined to a nook of the desert. 

It wonld be vain to speculate upon the 
first colonization of India proper by the 
Rajcula, or royal tribes. It appears to 
have possessed an indigenous population 
prior to the races of Surya, or Indu, though 
the genealogies which give the origin of 
these degarded races Cabas, (4) Bhils, Meras, 


(1) Juggut Count, the point of land beyond Dwarica, the last strong-hold of the 
Yadus when their power was extinguished. 

(2) Menu says : “ The following raees of Cehatriyat , by their omission of holy rites, 
and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the lowest of the fourth 
class ( i. e. Sudra) ; Paundracas, Odras and Dru viral ; Camboja* ; Yavanas and Sacae ; 
JParadai, Pahlava s, China!, Ciratae, and Chat at. — Art. 43-44 chap. X. p 346. 

It is a great mistake to suppose the Bactrian Greeks are these Yavsnas, who are de- 
cended from Yavan, fifth son of Yayat, third son of the patriarchal Nahus, though tho 
Ionian* may be of this race. The Sara* are the Sara r, the races of Central Asia, (the Saclia 
Rajpoot): the Pahlavai, the ancient Persians, or Gusbres j the China*, the inhabitants of 
China ; and the Chatat, inhabitants of the great snowy mountains l kho) whence Kho- 
chata (the Catia monte* of Ptolemy), corrupted to Caueatw. 

(3) The illustrious Cuvier questions the existence of an ancient central kingdom, 
because in Moise, ni Homere, ne nous psrlait d’un grand empire dans la Haute— Asie."— 
(XtMcoar* sv.rU* Revolution* de la Surface du Globe, p. 206.)— Who. then, were “ the sons 
of 1 ogarmah (mentioned by Ezekiel ) who conquered and long bold Egypt? 

,. M ™?e C .ba race is almost extinct ; it was famed, even in the days of Crishna, as 
the savage inhabitants of Saurashtra. When the forester Bhil, who mortally wounded 
Crishna, u as expressing his contrition for the unintentional act, he was forgiven, with 
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CJoew d» & o. assert that they were all from 
the same stem, and that thair political de- 
basement was the effect of moral causes. 
Bat as their if no proof of this, we must 
attribute the fabie to the desire of the 
Brahmin archeologist to account for the 
origin of all things. Modern enqnriee into 
these mature hare been cramped by an 
erroneous and contracted eiew of the power 
of this ancient people, and the direction of 
that power. It has been asenmed that the 
prejudices originating in Mooslem conquest, 
which prevented the Hindu chieftain from 
crossing the forbidden waters of the attoc, 
and still more from "going down to the 
sea in ships,” had always existed. Bnt were 
it not far more difficult to part with 
erroneous impressions than to receive new 
and oorreet veiwa, it would be apparent 
that the first of these restrictions is of 
very recent origin, and on the other 
hand, that the Hindus of remote agea 
possessed great naval power, by which 


communication mast have been maintained 
with the coitts of Africa, (I) Arabia, 
and Persia, as welt as the Australian Archi- 
pelago. (3) It is ridiculous, with all tbo 
knowledge now in oar possession, to sup- 
pose that the Hindus always co n fine d them- 
selves within their gigantic barriers, the 
limits of modem India. The cosmography 
of the Poor* rs», hn perfect and puerile as 
it is, and some of the texts of Mena, afford 
abundant evidence of an intimate inter- 
course between the countries from 
the Oxue to the Ganges ; and even 
in their allegories, we traoe fresh 
streams of knowledge Sowing into India 
from that central region, stigmatised in 
latter days as the land of the Barbarian 
(J (kteka). Uenn corroborates the Poorans, 
from which we infer the fact, that in distant 
ages one unifarm faith extended from 
Saeadwipa, the continent of the Bacoa, to 
the Ganges. (3) Them observations it is 
necessary to premise before we attempt, 


the remark, that it was only retributive justice, as “ in a former birth,” as the godlike 
Hama, Criahna had slain him Thus Rama appears as the subjugator and civilizer of 
these indigenous tribes, of whom the Cabas are described as plundering Crishna’e family 
after his deoease. 

(1) Whence the Hindu names of towns at the estuaries of the Gambia and Senegal 
rivers, the Tnrohaconda and other ooadas, already mentioned P) 

(2) Mr. Marsden, at au early period of his researches into Hindu literature, shares 
the merit of discovering with Sir W, Jones, that the Malayan language, disseminated 
throughout the Archipelago, and extending from Madagascar to Easter Island, a space of 
800 degs, of longitude, is indebted to the Sansorit for a considerable number of its terms, 
and that the intercourse which effseted this was many centuries previous to their con- 
version to the Mahomedan religion. He is indiued to ttuuk that the point of communica- 
tion waa from Guosrat The legends of these islanders also abound with allusions to the 
MahabLtrat and JB amayana. (See Asiatic. Res. vol. iv. p 386, Second Edition. 

8ince Mr. M. wrote, the revelation of the architectural antiquities in these isles, 
consequent to British conquests, establishes the fact that they were colonised by the 
Buryaa, whose mythological and heroic history is sculptured in their edifiees aud main- 
tained in their writings. Nor should we despair that aimiiar discoveries may yet disclose 
the link which of yore connected India with Egypt, and to which Ceylon was bnt the first 
stepping-stone, That Rama possessed great naval mesne is beyond doubt, inherited from his 
ancestor Sagara 'the sea-king,’ twenty generation* before the hero of Lanka, which place I 
have long imagined to be Ethiopia ; whence ancient writers assert Egypt to have had her 
institutions, and that the Ethiopians were of Indian origin. Cuvier, quoting Synec- llus, 
even assigns the reign of Amenophis as the epoch of the colonization of Ethiopia from 
India.— Page 180 of hi* 'DUaottrt,' Ac. 

(3) The cosmography of the Jgni Pooran divides the world then known to the 
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by following the tide of Ysdu migration i 
daring the lap* of thirty centuries, to j 
trace them from Indraprastha, Sampan, 
Mathura, Pry ago, Dwarica, Judco-ca-daog 
(the moan taint of Jnd ), Behera, Gujni, 
in Zalmlistbaa } and again refluent into 
India, at Salbabana of Salpura in the 
Punjab, Tunoote, Derawul, Lodorva in the 
desert, and finally Jessuhneer, founded in 
8. ISIS, or A. D. HIS. 

Having elsewhere descanted at length 
on the early history of the Yadus, (1) we 
may refer those who are likely to take an 
interest in thin discussion to that paper, and 
proceed at onoe to glean what we can from 
the native annals before as, from the death 
of their leader, Heri-Orishua, to the diaper* 
•ion of the Yadus from India. The bare fact 


, of their migration altogether cut of India 
proper, proves that the original intercourse, 
whteh oondaoted fiudba, patriarch of 
theYadu race, into India (8) (where he 
espoused Ella, a princess of the Borya raoe, 
and by whom hie iaene was multiplied), 
wu not forgotten, though fifty generations 
had elapsed from the patriardhal Bodha to 
Heri— to whom and the ehomiele we return. 

*« Pryag (8) is the cradle of the Yedne 
who are Somavanta ( of the lunar race ). 
Theuoe Mathura founded by Prnrurwa 
remained for ages the seat of power. The 
name of Jadoo ( Yadu ), of whom there 
were fifty sir tribes, (4) became famous in 
the world, and of thie race was the mighty 
Herl-Criahna, who founded Dw&rioa." 

The grand international conflicts 


Hindus into seven Dmptu, or continents : one of these is “ Saea-dwipa, whose inhabitants, 
descended from Bupha, are termed Saoeswara (i. e. Sacce-lordiy'’ His ( Buplia's ) offspring 
or descendants were Julud, 8aokmar, Maniohuk, Koorum, Ootures, Darheeka, Drooma, each 
of whom gave his name to a Hand, at division (gm. SookmarkhsndP) The chief ranges 
of mountains Wem Juldua, Baivat, Siamah, Indue, Amki, Kim, and Kesari. “ There were 
•even grand rivers, vis. Mug, Mugud, Arventa. 4c, The inbahitauts worship the son." 

Slight as this information is, we must believe that this Sacadwipa or Saeatai, is the 
Scythia of the ancients ; and the Saoeswara ( the Sactis of Menu), the Sacra so well known 
to western history, the progenitors of the Farthians whose first ( ad) king wsb Areaea. 
The sun-worship indicates the adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or Sutya of the Hindu ; the 
Arvema imralls the Araxet applied to the Jaxsrtei ; while Jnlnd, the proper name of the 
eon of the first king of Sacadwipa, appears to be the Juldns of the Tatar historian Abul* 
gazi, who nses the same term as does the Hindu, to designate a range of mountains. 
Whence this indentity between Pooraoic and Tatar cosmography f 

“ A chief of the twice- born tribe ( i. e. Brahmins ) wss brought by Vish*n’» eagle from 
Sacadwipa, and thus have Sseadwipa Brahmins became known in Jambndwipa” (India). 
— Mr. Colebrooke on India Classes, Asiatic. lies. vol. v. p, 63. And Menu save that it 
wae only ora their ceasing to sanction Brahmins residing amongst them, that the inhabi- 
tants ef these remote western regions became * Atletrha, or barbarians : testimonies wbioh 
must be held conclusive of perfect intercourse and reciprocity of sentiment between the 
•rations ef Central Asia and India at periods the most remote. 

(1) Fids “ Essay on the Hindu and Theban Heroules,’’ Transaction of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, voL lii. 

(*) The Bhagnat says, ‘‘ Budia (a wise man — a patriarch) earns to Bbaratkhaifd to 

e rfonn penitential rites, end espoused Ella, by whom he had Frnrurwa ( founder of 
aihura), who bed sir sons, pit, Ayu, who carried on the lunnar ( Iudu ) races in India. 
How this Ayu i* likewise the patriarch of the Tatars, and in that language signifies 
the moon, a male divinity both with Tatars and Rajpoots. Throughout there are traces 
ot an onginalideutity, which justifies the application of the term Xndo-Scythio to the 
Yadu raoe — Vide Genealogical table, Vol. I. 

„ (8) Pryooa is the modern Allahabad, at tho confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, 

the capital ot the Frasii of Megasthenes, 

(4) This is alternately called Chapun Cula and Chapun Crort, "fifty-six tribes,” 
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amongst the “fifty-six Yadn tribes," at 
Curukhstra, and enbseqnently at Dwarfca, 
are sufficiently known to the feeder of Hindu 
history, and may be referred to eleewbere.(l) 
These create an computed to hare happen- 
ed about 1100 yean before Chiret. On the 
dispersion of these races many abandoned 
India, and amongst these, two of the many 
sons of Criehna, Thia deified leader, ‘of the 
Yadns had eight wlreB, and the offspring of 
the first and seventh, by a singular fate, 
now occupy what 'may be termed the out- 
posts of Hinduism. (Si) 

Ruokmani wae the senior of these wives; 
and the eldest of her gone was Prideraa who 
was married to a princess of Bidurba ; «he 
bore him two sons, Anurad and Bujra, and 
from the latter the Bh&ttie claim descent. 
Bujra had two eons, Naba and Khira. 

When the Jadoos were exterminated 
in the conflict at Dwarika, and heri had 
gone to heaven, Butja was on hia way from ‘ 
Mathura to see bis father, bat had only 
marched twenty coes ( forty mfies), when be 
recieved intelligence of that event, which 
had swept away hia kindred. He died 
upon the spot, when Naba was elected king 
and returned to Mathura, but SLUira pur- 
sued bis journey to I) varies. 


The thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots hitherto 
oppressed by the Yadua, who had long held 
universal dominion, now determined to be 
revenged. Naba was com p e ll e d to fly to 
the holy city [Dearies] ; he became prince 
of Maraitbali in the west. 

Thus far from the JBhayvat, ( says the 
Bhatti chronicler), and I co n ti nue the his- 
tory of the Bhattia, by the Brahmin Book- 
dherma of Mathura. 

Naba had issue, Prithibabu. 

Shim had two boot, Jbareja and Jnd- 
bhsa.fS) 

Jud-bhan was on a pilgrimage; the 
goddess hoard his vows ; she awoke him 
from his sleep, and premised whatever he 
desired. *Gtve me land that I may inhabit, 4 
said the youth ; 4 Buie in these hilts/ replied 
tbs goddess, and disappeared. When Jud- 
bhih awoke, and was yet pondering on the 
vision of the night, a confused noise assailed 
him ; and looking oot, he discovered that 
the prince of the oonntry had jnst died 
without issue, and they were disputing who 
should succeed him. The prime minister 
said, ‘he dreamed that a descendant of 
Criehna had arrived at Behera,' (A) and 
proposed to seek him out and invest him at 
their prince. Ail assented, and Judbhan 


and “ fifty-six millions ” of Yadns. As they were long supreme over India, thil number 
is not inadmissible. 

<1) Transaction g of the Royal Asiatic Society, vd. ill Fide paper entitled, “ Compa- 
rison of the Hindu and Theban Hercules.” 

(2) Jambnvati was tbs name of the seventh wife, whose eldest son was called Samba 
-*-be obtained possession of the tracts on both aides the Indus, and founded the dtnd- 
Samma dynasty, from which the Shorty *> are descended Then is every probability that 
Sam bus ofSamha, nsgari (Minagara) the -oppoaent of Alexander, was a descendant of 
Samba, son of Criaana. The Jhtreja chronicles, in ignorance of the origin of . this titular 
appellation, say that their “ ancestors came from Sham, or Syria.” 

(3) Jid, Jnd, Judoo, are the various modes of pronouncing Yadu in tbtJJtsi&a, or 
spoken dialects of the west Jud-iha*, ‘the rocket of tbe Yadu/ would imply the know- 
ledge of gunpowder at a very remote period. 

(4) The precise knowledge of tbe topography of these regions, displayed in the 
Bhatti annals, is the most satisfactory proof of their authenticity. I* the present day, it 
would be in vain to ask any native of Jesselmer the position of the “ hid of Jad,” or the 
site of Behera : and bat for the valuable translation of Baber’s Memoirs, by Mr. Brakine, 
we should have been unable to adduce the following testimony. Baber crossed the Indus 
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wai elected king. He became a great 
prince, had a numerous progeny, and the 
place of their abode au henceforth styled 
Judoo-ca-dang, ‘the mountains of Judoo.’ 

u Prithm-baka ( ‘the arm of the earth,’ ) 
son of Naba, prince of Vamethali, -Inherited 
the inaignia of Sri Krishna with the regal 
umbrella (ekketri ) made by Viswacarma. He 
bad a aon JB ahubal , ( ‘strong arm 1 ), who 
espoused Camlavati, daughter of Vijya Sing, 
Prince of Mel era, who gave in dower 
{day a) (1) one thousand hones of KJiorusaD, 
one hundred elephants, pearls, gems, and 
gold innumerable, and fire hundred hand* 
maids, with chariots and bedsteads of gold. 
The Pnar (Pramar) Camlavati became the 
chief queen and bore her lord one eon. 

Baku, killed by a fall from hia horse ■ he 
left one eon, 


Soobaku, who was poisoned by his wife, 
a daughter of Mund Raja Ohohan of 
Ajtneer j he left a eon. 

NyA, who reigned twelve years. He 
was married to Soabbag Soondri, daughter 
of Ba> Ring, prince of Malwa. Having,, 
when pregnant, dreamed that she waa 
delivered of a white elephant, the astrologers, 
who ' interpreted this as an indication of 
greatness, desired he might be named 
Ouj : (2) as he approached manhood, the 
cooo-nut came from J ud-bhan, prince of 
Poorubdet ( the eastern ), and was accepted. 
At the same time tidings arrived that 
from the shoreB of the ocean, the bar- 
barians (J fletcha), who had formerly attack- 
ed Soo&aAu (3), were again advancing, 
having Ferid Shah of Khoraaan at the 
head of four lakhs of horse, from whom 


on the 17th February 1610, and on the 10th, between that river and one of its great 
towns, the Behat, he reached the very tract where the descendant of Crishna established 
himself twenty-five centuries before. Baber says, “ Seven kot from Behreh to the north 
there is a hill. This hill in the Zefer Namefa (History of Timoor), and other books, ia 
called the Hill of Jud. At first I was ignorant of the origin of its name, but afterwards 
discovered that in this hill there were two races of men descended of the same father. One 
tribe ia called Jud, the other Jenjnheh. From old times they have been the rulero and 
lords of the inhabitants of this hill, and of the IJ$ and TJlutet (political divisions) between 
Nilab and Behreh. Their power is exerted in a friendly and brotherly way. They can- 
not take from them whatever they please. They take as their share a portion that lias 
been fixed from very remote times. The Jud is divided into various branches or families, 
as well aa the Jenjuheb. The chief man amongst them gets the name of BM.’’—JErikine’i 
Baber, p. 264. 

Here ia a decided confirmation that this Hindu colony preserved all their original 
manners and customs even to Baber’s day. The tribe of Jenjunehs, beyond a donbt, is 
the tribe of Johya, so celebrated in the region skirting the Sutlej, and which will be notic- 
ed hereafter. 1 presented a small work entirely relating to their history, to the Boyal 
Asiatic Society. A a Baber says, they are of the earns family as the Juds, they are 
probably the descendants of Jinj, the brother of Bhatti, who changed the family patrony- 
mic from JadoO or Judoo to Bhatti; and thus it appears, that when the eider branch 
was driven from Oujni they retreated amongat their relations of the hills of Jud. Baber 
wan quite enamoured with the beauty of the hill of Jud, which, with its lake and valleys, 
he describes aa a miniature Cashmere. — p. 856. 

(1) The Pramars were formerly the most powerful potentates of central India. 
Handmaids, and bedsteads of gold, were always a part of daya or dower of Hindu prin- 
cesses. 

(8) Abulfaal mentions Jogs as prince of Gosmien and Cashmere, who was slain by 
Oguz Khan the Patriarch of the l'ater tribes. 

(3) In this eaily portion of the anuala there is a Singlar mixture of historical facts, 
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tbe people Sed in dismay. The Raja sent 
scouts to obtain aeon rata intelligence, and 
marched to Harr* cm to meet him ; while 
the foe eneamped two cose from Koon j- 
eheher (1). A buttle ensued, in which the 


invader was defeated with the toes of thirty 
thousand men and four thousand on the- 
part of the Hindus. B“t the foemaa 
rallied, and Raja Rijb, who again 
encountered him, was wounded and- 


and it appears that the Yadu tribes confound their connections with the Syrian and 
Bactriau Greeks, and with the first Mooslem conquerors. Imperfecta* is this notice of' 
Soobahn, hie son Rijh, and grandson Guj, who were thus assailed by Terid of Khoraean 
(Bai-tria), and his auxiliary, the king of Room ( Syria ), we hare a powerful allusion to 
Antiochus the Great, who two hundred and four years before Christ, invaded Bactrim and 
India. Amongst the few fact left of this expedition is hid tieaty with Bophagaaenus, the 
Indian monarch, in which the Syrian king stipulated for tribute in elephants. There are, 
even in this medley of incidents, grounds for imagining that Sophagasenus, is the Yadu 
prince of Gujni. Whether, out of Soobahu and Guj, the Greeks manufactured their 
Bophagasenus, or whether priuee Guj could have been entitled Boobhagh-een in comple- 
ment to his mother, Soobhagh-Soondri, of Malwa must be left for the speculative to decide. 
It i* not unlikely that the nature of the tribute, Baid to hare been elephants, which the 
Indian agreed to furnish to the Greek prince, may have originated with the uamo of Ouj, 
which means ‘elephant.’ 

There is at the same time much that refers to the early progress of Islam in these 
regions of central Asia. Price, in hie excellent history, extracting from the Xkolaiimtul - 
Alrbar, a ays, “Hejuuge was entrusted with the government of Khorasan, and Obaidoolah 
with Seistan, who had orders from Hejauge, hie superior, to invade Oaubul, whose prinoe 
was Reteil or Retpeil, whom the Author supposes either a Tatar or Hindu prinoe. Art- 
fully retiring he drew the Maliomedan army into the defiles, and blooking up the rear, 
cut off their retreat, and Obuidoolah was compelled to purchaso hie liberation by the 
payment of seven hundred thousand dirhems." 

This was seventy-eighth year of the Hegira, or A.D. 697. Conjoined to what follows, 
it appears to have reference to Rith, father of Guj. Again, 

_ “Obaidoollah and Abdoorehman invaded Seistan with forty thousand men. The 
priuee of Caubul tried the same manoeuvre, but was outwitted by the Mahomedan, who 
conquered a great part of Cnubul and acquired great booty, with which he returned to 
Seistan, to the great displeasure of Hejauge ; and Abdoorehman entered into a confederacy 
with Retpeil to attack Hejauge. and absolve Caubul from tribute, Moghairah wns the 
successor of Abdoorehman ia Khorasan, while his father, Mohilel. was employed beyond 
the Johoon, but died at Meru of a burning diarrheas, bequeathing his government to 
Yezzid.’’ 

Tliis account of Moghairah's (the governor of Khorasnn) death, while carrying on war 
against the Hindu Retpeil of Caubul, hue much analogy to the sudden death of Mamraiz, 
the foe of Bijh of Zabulishan. One thing is now proved, that princes of tho Hindu f-iith 
rules over all these regions in the first ages of lslamism, and made frequent attempts, for 
centuries after, to reconquer them. Of this foot, Baber gives us a most striking instance 
in his description of Gujni, or, as he writes, Ghazni. lie says,'" I have seen, in another 
history, that when the Rai of Hind boseiged Subaktegin in Guzni, ordered dead flesh and 
other impurities to be thrown into the fountain, when there instantly arose a tempest and 
hurricane, with rain and snow, and by this device lie drove away the enemy.’’ Baber adds, 

1 made then inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but nobody could give me the slightest in- 
formation recording it, 1 ’ p. 150. Doubtless, when Buber conquered India, and became 
better acquainted with the Hindu warriors, he would have got to the bottom of this 
aneuedote, and have seen that the success of the ruee of Subaktegin arose out of the 
religion of his foes, he could not use water thus contaminated by the fiegh of the sacred 
kins. The celebrated Balabhi was reduced by the tame stratagem. 

(1) Neither of these towns appears in any man. “There is a Koonj Reshak in- 
Khorasan, and a Pen j her ia Balk’’— Sir W. 0»»l«y’t Eiin Haukat, p. 213-223. 

24 B 
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died just as prioee Guj returned 
with Hausavati, bis bride, daughter of 
Jud-bhan of the east. In two battles tbs 
king of Kborasan waa vanquished, when 
he obtained an auxiliary in the king of 
Boom (Romi-pati), to establish the Koran 
and the law of the prophet in infidel lands. 
'While the armies of the Asuras were thus 
preparing their strength, Baja Guj called 
a council of ministers. There being no 
stronghold of importance, and it being 
Impossible to stand against numbers, it 
was determined to erect a fortress amidst 
the mountains of the north. Having 
summoned his friends to bis aid, he sought 
council of the guardian goddess of his 
race ; who foretold that the power of the 
Hindus was to cease, but commanded him 
to erect a fort and cull it Oujni. While 
it was approachiug completion, news came 
that the kings of Boom and Kliorasan were 
near at hand : 

Roomi-pat, Ehoraean-pat, hat, gai , 
pathur, pai, 
Chinta terra, ckith legi ; toona 
Jud-put Jtae (l). 

“ The stick wounded the drum of the 
Jadoo prince ; the army was formed, gifts 
were distributed, and the astrologers were 
commanded sto assign such a moment for 
marching as might secure the victory. 

“ Thursday ( Vriihpatwar ) the 13th of 
Magh, the eulightened half of the moon, 
when one glumi of the day had fled, was 
the auspicious hour ; and the drum of 
departure sounded. That day he marched 
eight coes, and encamped at Doolapoor. 
The oombined kings advanced, but in the 
night the Shah of Khorasan died of 
indigestion. When it was reported to the 


king of Boom (Shah S-cunder Boomi) that 
Shah Mamrais was dead, he became 
alarmed and said, * while we mortals -have 
grand schemes in band, he above baa other 
views for us.’ Still his army advanced 
like waves of the ooesn ; caparisons and 
chuins clank on the backs of elephants, 
while instruments of war resound through 
the host. Elephants move like walking 
mountains : the sky iBblaok with clouds of 
dust ; bright helms reflect the raye of the 
sun. Four coes (eight miles) separated 
the hoetile armies. Raja Guj »nd his chief* 
tains performed their ablutions, and 
keeping the Joginit (3) in their rear, 
advanced to the combat. Eich host 
rushed on like famished tigers ; the 
enrth trembled ; the heavens were overcast ; 
nor was aught visible in the gloom but 
the radiant helm. War-bells resound ; 
horses neigh; masaes of men advance on 
each other like the dark rolling clouds 
of Bhadoon. Hissing speeds the festhered 
dart ; the lion-roar of the warriors is 
re echoed ; the edge of the sword deluges 
the ground with blood ; on both sides the 
blows resound on the crackling bones. 
Heie was Jud-Rne, there the Khans and 
Ameers, as if Time had encountered his 
fellow. Mighty w.irriors strew the earth; 
heroes full in the canse of their lords. The 
army of the Shah fled ; he left twenty-five 
thousand souls entangled in the net of 
destruction; he abandoned elephants and 
horses, and even his throne. Seven thou- 
sand Hindus lay dead on the field. The 
drum of victory resounded, and the Jadoou 
returned triumphant to bit capital. 

“On Sunday, the Srd of Byaak, the 
spring season (Vatant), the Bobini Nakha- 



(2) The unclean spirits of Bajpoots martial mythology, who feed on the slaiu. 
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tra, and Saiavat Dkema-raja ( Yudiththira ) 
9008 (l), seated on the throne of Gujui, he 
maintained the Jadoon race. With this 
victory Us power became firm: he con- 
quered all the countries to the west, and 
sent an ambassador to Cashmere to call 
its prinae Kandrnpkel (3) to hie presence, 
But the prince refused the summons : he 
said the world would scoff nt him if he 
attended the stirrup of another without 
being first worsted in fight. Raja Gtij 
invaded Cashmere, and married the daughter 
of its prince, by whom he had a son, called 
S.ilbahan. 

“ When this child had attained the age 
of twelve, tidings of another invasion came 
from Khoraem. Raja Ouj shut himself up 
for three entire days in the temple of 
Culadevi (3) : on the fourth day the goddess 
appeared and revealed to him his destiny : 
that Gujni would pass from his hands, but 
that his posterity would ro-inherit it, not as 
Hindus but aa Mooslems ; and directed 
him te send his son Salbahan amongst the 
Hjpdus of the east there to erect a city to 
be named after him. She said that he 
would have fifteen sons, whose issue would 
multiply; 'that he(RnjaGnj) would fall 
in the defence of Gujni, but would gain a 
glorious reward hereafter.' 

“ Having heard his fate revealed, Raja 


Ghrj convened hi» family and kin, on 
pretence of a pilgrimage to 3 wala-mookbi (4), 
cause them to depart, with prince Salbalian, 
for the east 

“ Soon after the foe approached within 
five com <>f Gnjni. Leaving therein hie 
unde Seydeo for its defence. Raja Guj 
marched to meet him. The king of Choraean 
divided his army into five divisions ; the Raja 
formed his into three : a desperate conflict 
ensued, in wliioh both the king and the Raja 
were ela’n The battle lasted five ptthart (5), 
and a hundred thousand Meers and thirty- 
thousand Hindus strews i the field. The 
king’s sen invested Gnjni ; for thirty days 
it was defended by Seydeo, when he 
performed the Snia, and nine thousand 
raliant men gave np their lives. 

“ When tidings of this fatal were con- 
veyed to Salbnhan, f»r twelve days the 
gronnd became his bed (6). He at length 
reached the Punjab, where he fixed on a 
spot with abundance of water, and having 
collected this clansmen arouud him, he laid 
the foundation of a city which he named 
after himself, Salbahanpur. The surrounding 
Bhomiaa attended, and acknowledged his 
supremacy. Seventy-two years of the era 
of Vicrama bad elapsed when S-dbahanpur 
was founded, upon Burnley, the 8th of 
the month of Bhadoou (7). 


(11 This date is circumstantial and might be fixed or disproved by calculation ; if 
the heterogeneous mixture of such widely separated incidents as those in Syro-Macedoian 
and Mahomednn History did not deter us fr«m the attempt. 

(2) No such name appoars in Wilson's R«j Taringini. 

(3) Tutelary goddess, or “ of the race (e«fo).” 

(4) This volcano is a well-known place of pilgrimage in the Sewaluk mountains. 

(6) A pahar is one-fourth of the day. 

(8) In conformity with the Hindu ordinances of matin, or mourning. 

(7) Here is another circumstantial dato, S. 72, or A D. 16. for the foundation of 
Salbahna in the Punjab, by the fugitive Yadu prince from Gujni. Of its exact position we 
have no means of judging, but it could not Lave been remote from Lahore. It may be 
deemed a fortunate coincidence that I should discover that anoieut inscription Of this 
capital, rtyhd ivipvor governed by a Gete oi Jit in the fourth century ; which suggests 
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' “ Salbahan conquered the whole region 
«8 the Punjab. He bed fifteen eons, who 
mil became Rojas : viz. Baluftd, Rasaloo, 
Dhurmungud, Vacha, Roopo, Sundar, Lekh, 
Jusknrn, Naima, Mailt, Neepak, Qangeou, 
3 Dgeon ; all ‘of whom , by the strength of 
their own arms, established themselves in 
independence. 

"The coeo-nnt from Raja Jetpal Tmr 
was sent from Delhi and accepted (1). 
Boland proceed to Delhi, whose *princo 
advanced to meet him. On his return with 
his bride, Salbahan determined to redeem 
Qiijci from the foe and avenge hie father’s 
death. He crowed the Attok to encounter 
Jellal, who advanced at the head of twenty 
thousand men. Crowned with victory 
he regained possession of Gujni, where he 
left Belaud, and returned to his ospital 
in the Punjab : he soon after died, having 
ruled thirty-three years and nine months. 

“ Baland succeeded. His brothers had 
now established themselves in all the 
mountainous traete of the Punjab. But 
the Toorh (2) began rapidly to increase, 


aad to subjugate all beneath ■ their away, 
and the lands around Gujni were again itt 
person all the detaile of his govern moot. Ho 
had seven eons : Bhatti, Bnopati, Knllur, 
Jiuj (3), Surmor, Bhynsreeha, Maugreo, 
The second son Bhupati, (t, e. lord of the 
earth ) had a eon, Chakito, from whum 
is descended the Ohakito (Okagitai) 
tribe (4). 

* Chakito had eight sous, viz. Deoai, 
Bharoo, Khemklian, Nnhnr, Jeipal, (5) 
Dbarsi, Beejli-Khan, Shah Sauununul. 

“ Balund, who resided »t Saibshanpur, 
left Gnjni to the charge of his grandson 
Chakito ; and as the power of the barbarian 
( mletcha ) increased, ho not only entertain- 
ed troops of that race, but all his nobleu 
were of the same body. They offered, if 
he would quit the religion of his lathers, to 
make him master of Balich Bokhara, where 
dwelt the Oosbek race, whose king had no 
offspring but one daughter, Chakito married 
her, and became king of Balich Bokhara, 
and lord of twenty-eight thousand hone. 
Between Balich Bokhara runs a migbpy 


the idea (which many facts tend to prove), whether these Yadus (whose illegitimate issue, 
as will appear in the sequel, are called Juts) mnv not be the Yuti or Getes from Central 
Asia. The coincidence of the date of Salbanan-Yadn with that of the Sacs Salivahan, the 
Tak, will not fail to strike the enquirer into Hiudu antiquities : and it is not the least 
curiouB circumstance that these Yadns, or Yuti, displaced the Takshoe, or Tak, from this 
region, as will appear immediately. 

(1) At every page of those annals, it i» evident that they have been transcribed by 
some ignoramus, vrbo has jumbled together erects of ancient and modern date. The 
prince of Delhi might have b<-en Jeipal, but if we are to place any faith is the chronology 
of the Tuar race, so prince of this family could be synchronous with the Yadu Salbahan. 
1 am inclined to think that the emigration of Salbahan ’s ancestor! from Gujni was at a 
much later period than S. 72, as I shah note as we proceed. 

(2) Toork is the term in the dialects which the Hindus apply to the races from 
central Asia, tho Turshka of the Pooranaz, 

(3) Doubtless the ancestor of the Johya race, termed the Jenjuheh by Buber, and 
who dwelt with the Juds in the hills ol Jud, the Jnddoo-ca-dsng of the Bhatti MSS. 

(4) However curious thi8 assertion, of the Cliagitsis being descended from the 
YadoB, it ought not to surprise ps : I repeat, that all these tribes, whether termed indo* 
Scytnws or Tater, prior to lulamism, professed a faith which may be termed Hinduism. 

• !? ) Aait isevident the period has reference to the very first years of Islamism, and 
it is stated that the sons of Guj were to bo proselytes, it is by no means improbable that 
tins ib Jeypal, the (undid pnuce'of Khwarezm. — See Price’s Mshomedon History. 
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river, nod Chakito wh king of all from the 
gate of Balichahan to the fuoe of Hin* 
dostbaa t aod from Mm it descended the 
tribe of Ohakito Mogul*. (1) 

11 KulUir, third eoo of Balund, bad eight 
tone, whose descendants are designated 
Kullur (3). Their names were, Seodas, 
Ramdns, Asso, Cristna, Samoh, Gango, Josso, 
Bhago ; almost ail of whom became Moosul- 
mans. They are a numerous race, inhabit* 
ing the mountainous countries west of the 
river, (3) and notorioua robbers. 

“ Jinj, the fourth son, had seven sons ; 
Champo, Gokul ; Mehraj, Hunan, Bhadoo, 
Basso, Juggo, all whose issue bore the name 
of Jinj; (4) and in like manner did the 
Other eons became the patriarchs of tribes. 

“ Bhatti succeeded his father Balund. 
He conquered fourteen prinoee, and a Ided 


their fortunes to his own, Among his 
effects, be reckoned twenty-four thousand 
mules (5) laden with treasure I sixty 
thousand bone, and innumerable foot As 
soon as he mounted the ffadi, he assembled 
all his forces at Lahore preparatory to the 
teeta-dour destined against Bbeerbban 
Bhagel, lord of Kenekpur. BeerbKau fell 
iu the battle which ensued, at the head of 
forty thousand men. 

“ Bhatti had two aunt, Mongul Boo and 
Muaoor Kuo. -With Bhatti, the patronymic 
was changed, and the tribe thenceforth was 
distinguished by his name. 

“ Mongol Rao succeeded, but his fortune 
was not equal to that of bis fathers. 
Dhoondi, king of Guani, with a mighty 
force, invaded Lahore ; ( ® ) nor did 
Mungul Rao oppose him, bat with hia 


(1) This is a most important admission of the proeelytism of the ancient Indo-Scythic 
Yadu Princes to the faith of Islam, though there can be no reasonable doubt of it, Temn- 
gin, better known by hia nomme de guerre, Jungerz, the father of Chagitai, according to 
the Mahomedan historians, is tremed an infidel, and so was Taoatk, the father of Mahomed 
of Khwarezm : the one was of the Getic or Yuri race ; the other, as his name discloses, of 
tlie Tak or Takshao, the two grand races of oentral Asia. — The insertion of this pedis; ree iu 
this place completely vitiatea chronology : yet for what purpose it could have Seen inter- 
polated, if not founded on some fact, we cannot surmise. 

(2) We can, by means of the valuable translation of the Commentaries of Baber, 
trace many of these tribes. 

(3) It has already been stated, that the fifteen brothers of Balund established them* 
selves in the mountainous jiarts of the Punjab, and that his sons inherited those West of 
the Indus, or Damaun. The Afghan tribes, whose supposed genealogy from the Jews has 
excited so much curiosity, and who now inhabit the regions conquered by tbe sons of 
Salbahan are possibly Yadus, who, on conversion, to give more eetat to their antiquity, 
converted Yadu into lahudi, or Jew, and adaed the rest of the story from the Koran. 
That grand division of Afghans called the Euzoftye, or ‘ Sons of Joseph ’ whoso original 
country was Caubul and Guzni, yet retaiu the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Yadu), as one 
of tbeir principal subdivisions ; ana they still occupy a positiou in the hilly region east of 
the Indus, conquered by the sons of Balund. It would lie a curious fact could we prove 
the Afghans not Yahudu but Yadni. 

<4) Doubtless the Junction of Jinj with that of Johya, another numerous tribe, 
formed the Jenjuheh of Baber ; the Johyas of the Bhatti annals, now known only by 
name, but whose bistory forms a volume. The sons of Jinj have loft numerous traces— 
Jenjian on tbeGarah; Jinjinialli in the desert, Ac. 

(6) Even the mention of an animal unknown in the desert of India, evince* the 
ancient source whence these annals are compiled. Had the Yadu colony at this period 
obtained a footing in the desert, south of the Sutlej, the computation would have been by 
camel-loads, not by males. 

(6) This would almost imply that Lahore and Selhahana were one and the same 
placo, but from what follows, the intervening distance could uot have been great between 
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eldest ten fled into tin wild* on the 
banks of the river. The foe then 
invested Salbahanpur, where resided the 
family of the Bsja ; but Memo or Han 
escaped and Sod to the Lakht Jungle. (1) 
There being only s cultivating peasantry in 
this tract, he overcame them, and became 
master of the country- Hus >or R io had 
two anna, Abhs Rao and Sarun Rio. The 
elder, Abhe Rao, brought the whole Likki 
Jungle under hie oontrol, and hie issue, 
which multiplied, became famous as the 
Abboria Bhuttis. Sarun quarrelled with 
and separated from his brother, and his 
issue descended to the rank of cultivators, 
and are well known aa the Sarun J uts, (2) 

“ Mivngul Rao, the eon of Bhstti, and 
who abandoned his kingdom, had six sous : 
Mnjum Rao, Kullumi, Moolraj, Seornj, 
Phool, Kewala. 

“ When Mungnl Rao fled from the king, 
his children were secreted in the houses of 


hie subjects. A Bhomia named Satidaa, of 
the tribe of Tak, (3) whose ancestors had 
been reduced from power and wealth by 
the ancestors of the Bbatti princ», deter min* 
ed to avenge himself, and informed the 
king that some of the children were con- 
cealed in the house of a banker ( tahooear ). 
The king sent Tak with a party of troops, 
and surrounded the house of Sri llwr, who 
was carried before the king, who swore he 
would put all his family to death if he did 
tint produce the young princes of Salbahana. 
The alarmed banker protested be had no 
children of the Rnja’e, for that the iufanta 
who enjoyed his protection were the offs- 
pring of a Bhooraia, who ‘had fled, on 
the invasion deeply in his debt. But 
the king ordered him to produce 
them ; be demanded the name of their 
village, sent for the Bhomiaa belonging 
to it, and not only made the royal 
infants of Salbsliana eat with them, but 


the two cities. There is a Sangala, south of Lahore, near iho alters of Alexander, and a 
Baikote in out modern maps. Salbahan, Salbahanpur, nr Bimply Salpoora, may have been 
erected on the ruins of K unpilanagari. We may hope that researches in that yet untouch- 
ed region, the Punjab, will afford much to the elucidation of ancient history. 

(1) The Lakhi Jungle is well known in India for its once celebrated breed of homes, 
extinct within the last twenty years. 

(2) Thus it is that the most extensive agricultural races spread all over India, called 
Jatt or Jilt, have a tradition that (hey arc descended from the Yadu race ( qn. Yuti ;) and 
that their original country is Candahar. Such was stated to me as the origin of the Jats 
of Biana, and Bbortpur. Why the descendants of Sarun assumed the name of Juts is 
not statod. 

(3) This incidental mentiou of the race of Tak, and of its being in great considera- 
tion on the aettleimnt of the Yadus in the Punjab, is very important. I have given a 
sketch of this tribe, but since I wrote it, I have discovered the capital of the Tab, and ou 
the very spot where 1 should have expected the site of Tamila, Ihe capital of Taxiles, tho 
friend of Alexander. In that sketch I hesitated not to say, that the name was not personal, 
but arose from liia being the head of the Takshac or Naga tribe, which is confirmed. It 
is to Buber, or rather to his translator, that I am indebted for this discovery. In describ- 
ing the liui'ta of Banu, Baber thus mentions it : “And on the west is Dosht, which is also 
a ailed Bazar and Tak j' 1 to which the erudite translator adds, “ Tak is said long to have 
been the capital of Daman. 1 ' In Mr. Rlphinstone’s map. Bazar, which Baber makes 
identical with Tak, is a few miles north of the city of Attoc. There is ao question that 
bath the liver and city were uamed after the race of Tak or Takshac. the Nagas, Nag- 
i-anai, or 'snake rare,’ who spread over India. Indeed, I would assume, that the uame of 
Omphu, which young Taxiles had ou his father's death, is Ojihis, the Greek version of 
Tak, the ‘ serpent.’ The Taks appear to have been established in tho same regions at the 
earliest period. The Mnhabharat describes the wars between Janmejaya and tbeTakshacs, 
to revenge on their king the death of his father Parikhit, emperor of lndraprustba, or 
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marry their daughters. Tits banker had no 
alternative to ears their I tree bat to consent : 
they were brought forth in the peasant’s 
garb, ate with the husbandmen ( JxtU ), and 
were married to their daughters. Thus 
the offspring of Kullnr-rai became the Kul- 
lorea ; those of Moondraj and Seoraj, the 
Moonda and Seora Jata ; while the younger 
boys, Phool and Kewala, who were passed 
off as a barber ( nar ),and a potter (khomar), 
fell into that class. 

“ Mungul Rao, who found shelter in the 
wilds of the Garab, crossed that stream and 
subjugated a new territory. At this period, 
the tribe of Baraha (1) inhabited the banks 
of the river ; beyond them were the Boota 
Rajpoots of Bootuban. ('2) In Poogul dwelt 
Pramnra ; (If) in Dhat the Soda (4) race : 
and the Lodra (5) Rajpoots ill Lodorva. 
Here Mungul Bao found security, and with 


the sanction of the Soda prince, he fired his 
future abode in the centre of the lands of 
the Lodraa, the Baralias, and the Sodas. 
On the death of M.ungul B«o, lie was suc- 
ceeded by 

“ Mnjnm Bao, who escaped from Salba- 
hanpur with his father. He was recognised 
by all the neighbouring princes, who sent 
the usual presents on his accession, and the 
Soda prince of Aznerkote made an offer of 
bis daughter in marriage, which was 
accepted, and the nuptials, were solemnised 
at Amerkote. He had three sons, Kehar, 
Moolrsj, (6) and Gogli. 

“ Kebnr became reuowned for his ex- 
ploits. Hearing of a caravan ( Jcafila ) of 
five hundred horses going from Awe (7) 
to Mooltan, he pursued them with a chosen 
band disguised as camel-merchants, and 
came up with his prey across the Pun jnud,(8) 


(1) The names of these Bsjooot races, several of which are now blotted from the 
page of existence, prove the fidelity of the original manuscript. The Burahas are now 
Mahomedans. 

(2) The Boota is amongst the extinot tribes. 

(3) Poogul from the most remote times has been inhabited by the Pramar race. It is 
one of the No-Koti Maroo-ca. the nine castles of the desert. 

(4) The Sodas of Amorsote have inhabited the desert from time immemorial, and 
are in all probability the Sogdi of Alexander. 

(5) Lodorva will be described hereafter. 

(6) Moolraj had three sous, Kajpul, Lohwa, and ChOnbar. The elder son had two 
sons, K.imio and Geegoli ; the fiist of whom had five sons, Dhookur, Pohor, Bood, Koolro, 
Jeypal, all of whom had issue, and become head of clans. The descendants of Gecgoh 
bore the name of Khengnr (ya. etiiafs of Girnar). The annals of ell these states abound 
with similui minute genealogical details, which to the Rajpoots are of the highest impor- 
tance in enabling them to trace the affinities of families, hut which it is imparative to 
omit, as they possess no iuterest for the European reader. I have extracted the names of 
the issue of Moolraj to shew this. The Khengars were famed in the peninsula of Sourash- 
tra-— nine of them ruled in Joonagnr Girnar ; avid but for this incidental relation, their 
origin must have ever remained concealed from the.arehsologist, as the race has long 
been extinct. On some fuluie day I hope to present a Bketch of Khengar’s palace, on the 
sacred mount Girnar, to the public. 

(7 ) The remains of this once famous town, the ancient capital of the upper valley of 
the Iudus, I had the happiness to discover by mesns of one of my parties, in 1811. It is 
the Alovs of Abulfasil, the capital of Baja Sehris, whose kingdom extended north to 
Cashmere, and south to -the ocean ; and the Atour of D’Anville, who, on the authority of 
Ebn Haukal, says "Atour qf estprssque comparable a ns titan povr la grandevr ” He 
adds, that Asm places it " (rente parasauges do mansora.” If Mausora is the ancient 
Bekher ( capital of the Sogdi) we should read three instead of thirty. 

(8) Punjnud is the name whieh the Indue bean immediately below the point of 
confluence of the five streams (punj-nadi). The mere mention of such terms as the 
punjuud, and the ancient Arore, stumps these aunals with authenticity, however they may 
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where be attacked end esptared W, and 
retained to hie abode. By neb exploits he 
became known, and the cooo-nnt ( narjil ) 
was sent to Majnm Rue, and bis two elder 
eons, by Allenei Doors, of Jhalore. Die 
nuptial* were eelebrated with great splen- 
dour, and on their return, Kehur laid the 
foundation of a castle, whieh be named 
Tunnote in honour of Tnnno*deTi. Ere it 
waa completed, R*o Mnjum died. 

" Kehur succeeded. On his accession, 
Tonnote wss attacked by Jesrit, chief of 
the Barabas(l), because it was erected on 
the bounds of his tribe ; bat Moolraj defend- 
ed it, and the Baruhai were oompelled to 
retire. 

"On Munenlwar ( Tuesday X the full- 
moon of M.agb, 8. 787(2) ( A. D. 781 ), the 
fortress of Tunnote was completed, and tlie 
temple erected to Tunno-Mata. 8hortly 
after a treaty of peace was formed with the 
Berahaa, which was concluded by the 
nuptials of their chief with the daughter of 
Moolraj." 

Haring thus fairly fixed the Yadn 
Bbatti chieftain In the land of Maruca, it 
aeems a proper point at which to close 
thin initiatory chapter with some observa- 
tions on the diversified history of this 
tribe, crowded into so smell a compass; 


though the notes of explanation, sub- 
joined as we proceeded, will render fewer 
remarks requisite, since with their help 
the reader may draw his own oonelualone 
as to the value of tbia portion of the Bhatti 
annals, which may be divided Into four 
distinct epochs: 

1st. That of Heri, the ancestor of the 
Yadu race. 

And Their expulsion, or the voluntary 
abandonment of India by hia children, with 
their relation of the Herionla and Banda 
races, for the countries weat of the Indus ; 
their settlements in Manisthsli : the found- 
ing of Gujni, and combat* with the kings 
of Boom and Khorasan. 

3rd. Their expulsion from Zabnlisthan, 
colonization of the Punjab, and creation of 
the new capital of Salbahanpur. 

4th. Their expulsion from the Punjab, 
and settlement in Mer, the rocky oasis of 
Natoo, to the eTeetion of Tunnote. 

It is the more unnecessary to enter into 
greater details on these outlines of the 
early Yadu history, since the subject has 
been in part treated eleewhere(3). A multi- 
plicity of scattered facts and geographical 
distinctions, fully warrants our assent to 
the general truth of these records, which 
prove that the Yadu race bad dominion in 


be deformed by the interpolations and anachronisms of ignorant copyists. Of Arore, or 
tiie Punjnud, excepting the regular casidg, or messengers, perhaps not an individual 
living in Jessulmeer could now speak. 

(1) This shews that the Barnha tribe wee of the same faith with the Yadu-Bhatti ; 
in fact *' the star of Islam ” did not shine in these regions for some time after, although 
Omar, in the first century, had established a colony of the faithful at Bekher, afterwards 
Maneoonu The Barahaa are mentioned by Pottiger in his travels in Baluchistan. 

12) There ere but six descents gives from Sal bah an, the leader of the Yadu colony 
from Zabulisthui into the Punjab, and Kehur, the founder of their first settlement in the 
desert of India. The period of the first is & 72 of the other S. 887. Either names are 
wanting, or the period of aalbahan is erroneous. KVhur’s period, vis. S. 787, appears a 
landmark, and is borne out by nsraerous subsequent most valuable synchronisms. Were 
we to admit one hundred years to have elapsed between Salbshan and Kehur, it would 
make the period of expulsion from Zabulistban about S. 887, which is just about the sra 
of Mahomed. 

. . (3) “Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules," Transaction* of the Eoy«l 
Asiatic Society, vol. iii. 
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central Asia, and were again, an Ielamism 
advanced, .repelled upon India. The obscure 
legend of their encounters with the allied 
Syrian and Buctrian kings yK>uld have 
seemed altogether illusory, did not evidence 
exist that Antiochus the Great was slain 
in these very regions by an Indo- Scythian 
prince, called by the Greek writers Sopha- 
gaaenas: a noiue ip all probability com- 
pounded front Soobaliu and his grandson 
Guj .( who might have nsed the common 
affix of sena ), the Yadu princes of Gujui, 
who are botli stated to have had conflicts 
with tlie Buctrian •( Khorasan ) kings. 

Sees tan .( tlue region of cold, * tee') and 
both sides of the valley, were occupied in 
the earliest periods by another branch of 
the Yndus ; for the Sind-Satmna dynasty 
was descended from Samba (which like 
Yadu became a patronymic ) — of which the 
Greeks made Sambas — and one of whose 
descendants opposed Alexander in Jhis 
progress down the Indus. The capital of 
this dynasty was Samina-ca-fipte, Samana- 
gari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and 
which was corrupted into MinagarA by I 
the Greeks. 


It is an interesting hypothesis, that 
wonid make the Cbagitain descendants of 
the Yadu? (i), In like wanner, Sapps, the 
ancestor of the Bunas of Mjswar, abandoned 
central India after establishing his line in 
Cheetore, and retired to Khorasan. All 
this proves that Hinduism prevailed in 
these distant regions, and that the inter*, 
course was unrestricted between Central 
Asia and India. We have undiscovered 
fields of inquiry in Transoxiana, and in the 
still mors accessible region of the Punjab, 
where much exists to reward the arfilneo- 
logist : Salbahanpur, Kampilnagari, Behera, 
the bill of 3 ad, perhaps Buceplialia (£), tbo 
seven towns of Ooch, but, above all, the 
capitul of Taxiles. Let us hope Jl^t, in 
this age of enterprise, these suggestions 
may be followed up : we can promise the 
adventtyer a very different reault from that 
Which tempts the explorer of barbarous 
Africa, for here he would penetrate into the 
first haunts of civilization, and might solve 
one of the great problems which still 
distract maukind. 


(1) Mr. Wilson discovered the name of paniu in Ptolemy's Geography of Sngdiana ; 
and acceding to Ebn Haukal, the city of Herat is also called Heri. This adjoins Maru, 
or Murve, find to Marusthali the Panda and Hericula races retired on the exile from 
India. If ever these remote regions are searched for ancient inscriptions, we may yet 
ascend the ladder of Time. What was that Ifjimiri language, inscribed on the gate of 
Samarkand ? The lamented death of that enterprising traveller, Mr. Brown, when 
he was about visiting Transoriana, leaves a fine field to the adventurous. The Buddhist 
colossal sculptures and oaves ntBnmian, with such inscriptions as they may ooutain, are 
of the highest importance ; and I have little doubt, will be found of the same character 
as those discovered in the oave temples of India attributed to the Band us. 

(2) In a portion of the essay On the Theban and Hindu Harcules,” which I 
suppressed as better suited to an intended dissertation “ Qn the Sepulchral Monuments 
of the Rajpoots,’’ were I trace a close analogy between their customs and those of the 
Scythio and Scandinavian Warriors, my particular attention was drawn to that eingalar 
monument discovered by Elpbinstone, called the “ Tope Mahikyanla. " I had before 
( Trans. R. A. 8. ) conjectered it to be one of the many mausoleums erected to Meander, 
but on otnerving the geography of St. Croix, in his ‘Eaamen Critique del Historians cP 
Alexandre' who places the city of Bucephalus ou the very spot wuerei the monument 
found by Mr. E, exists, I gave up Menander for Alexander’s horse, and this, long ante rior 
to its reported excavation by the Chev. Ventura, for whose subsequent observations we 
impatiently wait. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Rao Kehur, contemporary of the Caliph Al %plid. — HU offspring become 
heads of tribee.-' Kehur, the firet who attended hit conquests to the plains. 
—He is slain.— Tunno succeeds.— He assails the Barakas and Langae . — 
Tunnote invested by the prince of Mboltan, who is defeated.— Rao Tunno 
espouses ike daughter of the Boota chief.- Sit progeny.— Tunno finds a con- 
cealed treasure. — Erects the castle of Beef note.— Tunno dies. — Succeeded 
by Beefi Rat.— He assails the Baraka tribe, toko conspire with the Langae 
to attack the Biatti prince. — Treacherous massacre of Beeji Rae and his 
kindred. — Deoraf saved by a Brahmin.— Tunnote taken.— Inhabitants put 
to the sword.— Deoraf joins his mother in Bootaban. — Erects Deorawul 
which is assailed by the Boota chief, who is circumvented and put to de>th t 
by Deoraf. — The Bhatti prince ie visited byaJogi, whose disciple he 
becomes.— Title changed from Rao to Raioul.— Deoraj massacres the 
Langae, who acknowledge hie supremacy. — Account of the Langa tribe.— 
Deoraj conquers Lodorva, capital of the lodra Rajpoots —Avenges an 
insult of the prince of Dhar.— Singular trait of patriotic devotion . — 
Assaults Dhar.— Returns to Lodorva.— Excavates lakes in Khadal.— 
Assassinated.— Succeeded by Rawul Moond, who avenges his father's 
death.— His ton Baehera espouses the daughter of Bullub Sen, of Puttun 
Anhultoarra.— Contemporaries of Mohmoud of Oujni. — Captures a cara- 
van of horses. — The Pahoo Bhattis conquer Poogul from the Joliyat.— 
Doosaf, ton of Baehera, attacks the Kheechies — Proceeds with his three 
brothers to the land of Kher, where they espouse the Gohilote chief's 
daughters. — Important synchronisms. — Baehera dies. — Doosaf succeeds.— 
Attacked by the Soda prince Samir, in whose reign the Caggar ceased to 

flow through the desert . — Traditional couplet.— Sons qf Doosaf The 

youngest, Lanja Beefira, marries the daughter of Sidraf Solanki. king 
of Anhuhoarra. — The other sons of Doosaj, Jesul, and Beefira.— Bhofdeo, 
eon of Lanja Beefira , becomes lord of Lodorva on the death of Doosaf.— 
Jesul conspires against his nephew Bhofdeo. — Solicits aid from the Sultan 
of Ohor, whom he joins at Arore.— Swears alligiance to the Sultan.— 
Obtains his aid to dispossess Bhofdeo.— Lodorva attacked and plundered. 
—Bhofdeo slain.— Jesul becomes Rawul of the Bhattis.— Abandons 
Lodorva a* too exposed.— Discovers a site fot a new capital.— Prophetic 
inscription on the Brimsir coond, or fountain.— Founds Jessulmeer.—fesnl 
dies, and i* succeeded by Salbahan II. 
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Ths date* of the varied events, related 
in the preceding ohapter may be of dimbtlei* 
accuracy, but we have at length arrived on 
the terra firma of the Bliatti chronology. We 
may distrust the date, 3008 of Yigilishthira’a 
era, for the victory ubtained by the Jadooo 
prince of Gujui over the kings of,R >oin and 
Klioraean ; (1) as well as that of S. 72 
assigned for the erode of Salbahan and his 
Yadus from Zabulisilian, and their coloniza- 
tion of the Punjab : (2) bnt their settle- 
ments in the desert, 'and the foundation of 
Tunnote, their first seat of power, in S. 787 
(A.D. 731), are corroborated by incontrover- 
tible synchronisms in almost every subse- 
quent reign of these annals. 

Kehur, a name highly respected in the 
history of the Bhatti race, and whose ex- 
ploit has been alieady recorded, must have 
been the contemporary of the celebrated 


KliaUf At Walid, the first whose arms 
extended to the plains of India, and one of 
whose earliest conquests and chief position! 
was Arore, the capital of Upper Binds. 

Kehur (3) had five eons ; ess. Tumto, Ooti- 
rso, Chunnur, Kafrio, Thssm. AU of them 
had offspring. (4) who became the beads of 
clans, retaining the patronymio. All were 
soldiers of fortune, and they oonqnered the 
lauds of the Chuuna Rajpoot* ; (6) but the 
latter revenged themselves upon Kehur, 
whom they attacked and slew as he was 
hunting. 

Tunno succeeded. He laid watte the 
lands of the Buralias, (6) and those of the 

Laugaha of Mooltsn. But Husein Shah 
advanced with the Langaha Pathans, (7) 
clothed in armour with iron helms, with the 
men of Doodi, (8) of Kkeechee (9) the 


(1) The etnperor Baber telle ns, in his Commentaries, that the people of India apply 
the term K horasan, to all the regions west of the Indus. 

(2) Notwithstanding the laps of eleven hundred years since the expulsion of ths 
Bhattis from the Punjab, and in spite of the revolutions in laws, laneuage, and religion, 
since the descendants of Salbahan abandoned the region, yet, even to this day, there is 
abundant testimony in its geographical nomenclature that the Bhattis had dominion 
there. We have Pindi Bhattia-ca, Bhatti-ca-ch.uk, in the very position where we ehould 
look for Salbabanpur.— See Elphinstone’s Map. 

(3) Although I omit tho inverted commas indicative of translation, the reader is to 
understand that whut follows is a free interpretation of the original chronicle. 

(4) Ooti-rao bad fivo sons, Sorna, Seheai, Jeova, Chako, and Ujo ; their issue had the 
generic term of Ootirao. It is thus their clans and tribus are multiplied ad infinitum, and 
aiuce the skill of the genealogist ( bkat ) is required to keep them clear of incentuoua 
marriages, even each uuiuteresting details have some value, aa they stamp their annals 
with authenticity. 

(5) The tribes of Chunna is now extinct.' 

(6) These Indo-Soylhic tribes were designated by the names of animals. Hie Bara- 
hat are the hogs ; Noomries, the foxes ; Takthact, the snakes ; Atwat or Ati, the horses, 
&c. 


(7) These Laugaha Pathana were proselytes from the Solanki Rajpoots, one of the 
four Agnicula races. Probably they inhabited the district of Lumgban, west of the 
Indus. It is curious and interesting to find that the Solanki gotra acharya, or • genealogi- 
cal creed,' claims Lokote as their settlement The use of the word Pathan by uo means 
precludes their being Hindus. 

(8) Baber in bis valuable Autobiography, give* us the names of all the tribes he 
met in hie passage into India, and this enumeration goes far to prove the authenticity of 
the early anuals of the Bhattis Baber docs not mention “ the men of Doadi." 

(9) The introduction of ths name of this tribe here is highly important, and very in- 
teresting to these who have studied, in the Rajpoot bards, their early history. The Sards 
of the Khcechees give them this northern origin, and state that all Sinitagur, one of ths 
do-abtht of the Punjab, belonged to them. 
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Khokor ; (1) the Mogul, the Johya, (2) 
the Jood, (i) and 8ycd, all mounted on 
home, to the number of ten tboueend men, 
to attack the Jadoo. They reached the 
territory of the Barsrbas, who joined them, 
and there they encamped, Ton no collected bta 
brethren around him, and prepared tor 
defence. Daring four days they defended 
the castle ; and on the fifth the Rao order- 
ed the gates to be thrown open, and with 
hie eon, Beeji Bae, sallied out sword in 
head, and attacked the besiegers. The 
Barahas were the first to fiy, and they Were 
aeon followed by the rest of the Assort. 
The victor* earned the spoils of the field 
into Tunnote. As soon .as the armies of 
Mooltan and Langaha were driven off, the 
coco-nut came from Jeejoo, chief of the 
Bootto of Bootabao, (3) and an alliance 
offensive and defensive was formed against 
the prince of Muoltan. 


Tumid bad five sons, Beeji Bae, Makar, 
Jeytang, Allan, and Bakeeho. The second 
eon, Makur. had issue Maipab, who bad two 
sons, Mobola and Decao, the latter of Whom 
excavated tbe lake known by liis name. His 
issue became carpenters ( aootar ), and we 
to this day known as the ‘ Makur sootar.’(4) 
The third son, Jeytung, had two sons, 
Buttunsi and Chohir, The first repaired 
the rained city of Beekumpdt. (6) Chohir 
had two sons, Kola and Gif-raj, who 
founded the towns lot Kolasir and Girej* 
sir. (5) 

The fourth eon, Allun, had four sons, Deosi, 
Tirpal, Bhsoni, and Rakhecho. The des- 
cendants of Deosi became Bahama ( who 
rear camels ), and the issue of Bakeeho 
became merchants ( baniaht ), nnd are now 
classed amongst the Oswal tribe. (6) 

Tunno having, by the interposition of 
the goddess Beejasenni, discovered a bidden 


(1) The Kliokur is most probably the G hiker. Baber writes the name ‘Gukor,’ a 
singular race, and decidedly Scytnic in tucir habits even in this day. 

(2) Of the Joodis and Johyas we have already spoken as inhabiting the range called 
in the native annals J uddaa-ca-davg, aod by Baber 1 2 3 4 * 6 the hill of Jud,' skirting the Behat. 
The position of Behera is laid down it that monument of geuins ami industry, the 
Memoir of Rennel (who calls it Bheera), in 82? B . and 72® 10' R. ; and by Eiphia- 
stone in 32° 10*, but a whole degree further to the east, or 73® 15.' This city, so often 
mentioned in the Yudu-Bliattl annals as one of their intermediate places of repose, ou 
their expulsion from India AOd migration to Central Asia, has its mention minutely poin- 
ted ont by the Emperor Baber, who, in hi* attack on the hill tribes of Jits, 
Goojnrs, Gukers, &c., adjoining Cashmere, “ expelled Hsti Guker from Behreh, on the 
Behut River, near the cave-temples of Gar-kotri at Rikrum,” of which the able annotator 
remarks, that as well as these of But Bumian, they were probably Bodhist. Baber 
also found the Jits masters of Sialknte, most likely the Salpur of the Inscription, 
conquered from a Jit prince in the twelfth century by the Patun prince, and presumed to 
be the Salbahanpur founded by the fugitive Y«du prince of Gujni. 

(3) Bootabao, probably from vonu, pronounced In the.dialect bun, the * wild,’ or 
• forest ' of Boota. 

(4) Illegitimate children can sever overcome this natural defect amongst the Raj- 

poots. This we find among all artizans in India, some of royal but spurious descent. 

(6) These towns and lakes are Well known, but have been seized by Bikaueer. 

(6) The Oswal is the richest and moBt numerous of the eighty-four mercantile tribes of 
India, and is said to amount to one hundred thousand families. They are called ‘Oswal’ from 
their first settlement, the town Ossi. They are all of pure Rajpoot birth, of no single 
tribe, hut chiefly Puars, Solaufais, and Bhattia. All profess the Jain tenets, and it is a 
curious fact, though little known, that the pontiffs of that faith must be selected from the 
youth of Ossi. The wealthy bankers and merchants of the*e regions scattered throughout 
India, are all known under one denomination, Manoari, which is erroneously supposed to 
apply to the Jodhpoor territory, whereas, in fact, it mean* belonging to the desert. It is 
singular that the wealth of India should centre in this region of comparative sterility ! 
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treasure, erected a fortress, -which he flamed 
BeejncrtC , end In thi* he placed a statue 
of the goddess, on the 13th, the enlightened 
pert of the month Megsir, the Bohini 
Nakahatrd, 8. 813 ( A. D. 757 ). He died 
after ruling eighty years. 

Beeji Bae sncoeeded in 8. 870 ( A. D. 
814). Hfe commenced hie reign with the 
teeia-dour against his old enemies, the 
Barahas, whom he defeated and plundered. 
In S. 803, he had a son by the Boota queen, 
who was called Deoraj. The Barahas and 
Langahas once more united to attack the 
Bliatti prince ; but they were defeated and 
pat to flight. Fiudlng that they could not 
aucceed by open warfare* they bad recourse 
to treachery. Having, under pretence of 
terminating this long fend, invited young 
Deoraj to marry the daughter of the 
Baralia chief, the Bliattis attended, when 
Beeji Bae and eight hundred of his kin 
and clan were massacred. Deoraj escaped 
to the Purohit ( of the Barahas, it is 
presumed ), whither he was pursued. There 
being no hope of escape, the Brahmin threw 
the Barhminical thread round the neck of 
the young prince, and iu order to conviuce 
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his pursuer* that they were deceived as to 
the object of their sewreb, he sat daws to 
eat with him from the wane dish. Tnnhots 
was invested and takea, and {nearly every 
soul in it put to the sword, so that the very 
name of Bbatti waa for a while extinct, 
Deoraj remained for a long time concealed 
in the territory of the Barahas ; hot at 
length be ventured to Boota, hit maternal 
abode, where be bad the happiness te find 
his mother, who had escaped the massacre 
at Tunflote. She was rejoiced to behold her 
eon’s face, and " wared the salt over hie 
head," then threw it into the water, ex- 
claiming, " thus may your enemies melt 
away t” Soon tired of a life of dependence, 
Deoraj asked for a single village, which 
was promised ; but the kin of the Boota 
chief alarmed him, and he recalled it, 
and limited his grant to such s quantity 
of land as he could encompass by the 
tbonga out from a single buffalo’s hide : 
and this, too, in the depth of the desert. 
For this expedient he was indebted to 
the architect Kekeya, who had construc- 
ted the castle of Bhutuair. (1) Deoraj 
immediately commenced erecting a place of 


(1) The deception practised by the Bhatti chief to obtain land on which to erect a 
fortress is not unknown in other parts of India, and in more remote regions. Bliutnair 
owes its name to this expedient, from the division (bhatna) of the hide. The etymology 
of Calcutta is the same, but should be written Khalcutta, from the cuttings of the hide 
( khal ). Byrsa, the castle of Carthage, originates from the same story. If there exis-ed 
any affinity between the ancient Pali language of India and the Punic or Phoenician ( as 
the names of its prinoes and their adjuncts of bal would indicate ), and the latters B and 
Ch were as little dissimilar in Punic as in Sanscrit, then Byrsa would become chursa 
* hide or skin,' which might have originated the capital of tlie African Mauritania, as of the 
Indian Maruthan. Thus Marooco may bs from Matu-ca , of, or belonging to Maru, tie 
desert, also probably the origin of the Murve of Iran. Tho term Moor may likewise be 
corrupted from Maui i, on inhabitant of Maruca, while the Selirae of our Indian desert is 
the brother in name and profession of the Saracen of Arabia, from Sehra. a desert, and 
xudduti, to assault. The Nomadic princes of Mauritania might therefore be the Pali or 
shepherd kings of Maruthan, t!»e great African desert. And who were these Pkiiita or 
Pali kings of Barbary and Egypt J It is well known that the Berbers who inhabited 
Abyssinia and the south coast or the Bed Sea, migrated to the northern coast, not only 
occupying it, as well as Mount Atlas, but pushing their tribes far into the grand sehra, or 
desert. To those colonists, tbatcoSBt owes its uame of Barbary. From the days Of Solomon, 
and his couteuiporary Sishao, an intimate communication subsisted between the eastern 
coast of Africa and India ; and I hate already hazarded the opinion, that we must 
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strength, which h« called after himself 
Deogurb, Deorawul, (1) on Monday, the 6th 
of the mouth Magh (eoodi), the Pookh 
Nakhatra, S. 900. 

Soon as the Boota chief heard that his 
son-in-law was erecting, not a dwelling, 
bnt a castle, he sent a force to raise it. 
Deoraj despatched bis mother with the keys 
to the assailants, and invited tbs leaders to 
receive the castle and his homage ; when 
the chief men, to the number of a hundred 
and twenty, entering, they were inveigled, 
under pretence of consultation, ten at a 
time, and each party pat to death and their 
bodies thrown over the wall. Deprived of 
their leaders, the rest took to flight. 

Soon after, the prince woe visited by his 
patron, the Jogi who had protected him 


amongst the Barahaa, and who now gave 
him the title of Sid. This Jogi, who pos- 
sessed the art of transmuting metals, lodged 
in the same house where Deoraj found 
protection on the massacre of his father aud 
kindred. One day, the holy man had gone 
abroad, leaving his jirghirkunta, or ‘tattered 
doublet.’ in which was the Ratcoompa, or 
‘elixir-vessel/ a drop of which having fallen 
on the dagger of Deoraj and changed it to 
gold, he decamped with both, and it was by 
the possession of this he was enabled to 
erect Deorawnl. The Jogi was well aware 
of the chief whom he now cume to visit; 
and he confirmed him in the possession of 
the stolen property, on one condition, that 
he ehould become his chela and disciple, and, 
as a token of submission and fidelity, adopt 


look to this coast of ./Ethiopia and Abyssinia for the Lanka of the Ramoses 
(Rameswur) of India; und from the former country the most skilful archaeologists 
assert that Egypt had her mythology, and more especially that mystery, 
the prominent feature of both systems — the Phallic rites, or worship of the 
liugam. Berber, according to Bruce, means a sliepheid, and as her is a ship 
in the language of India, Berber is a shepherd in the most literal sense, and consequently 
the synonym of Pali. It lias been asserted that this raco colonized these coasts of Africa 
from India about the time of Amenophis, and that they are the Ykso*, or ‘shepherd- 
kings,’ who subjugated Egvpt. On this account a comparison of the ancient architectural 
remains of Abyssinia and ./Ethiopia with those of the ancient Hindus is moBt desirable. 
It is asserted, and with appearance of truth, that the architecture of the Pyramids is dis- 
tinct from the Pharaonic, and that they are at once Astronomic and Phallic. In India, the 
symbolic pinnacle surmounting the temples of the sun-sod are Always pyramidal. If 
tho furthcoming history of the Berbers should reveal the mystery of their fiist settlements 
in Abyssinia, a great object would be attained *, aud if search were made in the old cave- 
temples of that coast, some remains of the characters they used might aid in tracing their 
analogy to the ancient Pali of the East : an idea suggested by nil examination of the few 
characters found in the grand desert inhabited by the Tuaricke, which have a certain 
resemblance to the Punic, and to the unknown characters attiibuted to the Indo-Scythio 
tribes of India, as on their coins and cave-temples. Wide nsuncVer as are these regions, 
the mind that will strive to lessen the historical seperation may one day be successful, when 
the connexion between Aetliiopia (qu : from adityu and contracted ait, the Sun P) and 
Surashtra, ‘ the land of the Sun,’ or Syira of India, may become more tangible. Feristha 
(vide Briggs' Translation, vol. iv, p 408 ) quoting original authorities, gays, “the inhabitants 
of Selandip, or the island of Ceylon, were accustomed to send vessels to the coast of Africa, 
to the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, from the earliest ages, aud Hindu pilgrims resorted to 
Mecca and Egypt for the purpose of paying adoration to the idols. It is related also that 
this people trading from Ceylon became converts to the true faith at so early a period ns 
the first caliphs ; ” all which confirms the fact of early intercom se between Egypt and 
India. 

0) Deorawul was one of the points of halt in Elphinetone’s mission to Cabal. This 
discloses to us the position of the Boola tprriiory, and us astronomical data are given, 
those iscliucd to pi ovo or disprove the Bh.it> i chronology have ample means affoided. 
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the external symbol* of the Jogi. Deoraj i 
assented, and was invested with the Jogi 
robe of ochre. (1) He placed the moodra (.3) 
in his ear, the little horn round his neck, 
and the bandage (< langota ) about his loins ; 
and with the gourd (cupra) in his hand, he 
perambulated the dwellings of his kin, 
exclaiming, Aluc 1 AluoJ (3) The gourd 
was filled with gold and pearls ; the title of 
Sao was abandoned for that of Rami ; (4) 
the teeka was made on his forehead ; and 
exacting a pledge that these rites of in- 
auguration should be continued to the 
latest posterity, the Baba Bitta (for such 
was the Jogi’s name ) disappeared. 

Deoraj determined to wreak his revenge 
on the Barahas, and he enjoyed it even ‘'to 
stripping the scarfs from the heads of their 
females." On his return to Deorawul, he 
prepared for an attack on Langaha, the 
heir of which was then on a marriage 
expedition at Aleepoor. There, Deoraj 
attacked and slew a thousand of them, the 
rest henceforth acknowledged his supre- 
macy. The Langahas were gallant 
Bajpoots, 

As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, will 
form this period go hand in hand, in all the 
international wars of the YaduBhattis, from 
their expulsion from the Punjab to tlieir 
final settlement in the Indian desert, it is of 
some interest to trace its origin and destiny. 
It is distinctly stated that, at this epoch, 
the JLangas were Bajpoots; and they are in 
fact a subdivision of the Solanki or Chalook 
race, one of the fonr Agnicula ; and it is 
important to observe that in their gotra- 


aeharya, or 'genealogical need,' they claim 
Lokote in the Punjab as their early loca- 
tion; in all probability prior to iheir 
regeneration on Mount Aboo, when they 
adopted Brahminical principles. From the 
year S. ?87 (A. D. 731), when the cattle of 
Tunnote was erected by the leader of 
the Bhatti colony, down to 8. 1530 
(A. D. 1474), a period of (even hundred 
and forty-three years, perpetual border- 
strife appears to have occurred between 
the Bhattia and Langes, which terminated 
in that singular combat, or duel, of tribe 
against tribe, during the reign of Bawul 
Cbacbik, in the last-mentioned period. 
Shortly after this, Baber conquered India, 
and Mooltan became a province of the 
empire, when the authority of tribes ceased. 
Ferishta, however, comes to our aid and 
gives us an account of an entire dynasty 
of this tiibe as kings of Hooltan. The 
first of this line of five kings begans hie 
reign A. H. 847 (A. D. 1443), or thirty 
years anterior to the death of Bawnl 
Chachik. The Mooslem historian (see Briggs* 
Feriebta, Vol. iv, p. 388 ) says that when 
fihizer Khan Synd was emperor of Delhi, 
be sent Shiekh Yuaooph aa his lieutenant 
to MooltaD, wbo gained the esteem of the 
surrounding princes ; amongst whom was 
llae Selira,chief of Seevee, head of the tribe 
of Langa, wbo came to congratulate him, 
and to offer his services and a daughter iu 
marriage. The offer was accepted - constant 
communication was kept up between Seevee 
and Mooltan, till at length Bae Sebra 
disclosed the object of all this solicitude ; 


(1) Called geeroo ; garments coloured with this dye are worn by all classes of mendi- 
cants. 

(2) The moodra is a round priokly seed worn by the asostlos as ear-rings. 

(3) The Supreme Being ; the universal and One God. 

(4) Sami is still the title of the prince of Jessulmeer, as it once was that of ths 
Mewar house. 
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he threw aside the mask, confined th« 
SheUh, pent him #ff MW, aad eroweed 
lusuf If king of Mooften wider the title of 
Iu>ot-ub-dia. 

Fpoebte mile B*e fiehra end hie tribe 
of laaga, Aighsaa; and Abulfazil uye 
the inhabitants of Seerec owe of the 
Neater* (fox) tribe, which is assuredly 
CM pf the gust aameiwius of the Jit or 
Get# Vice, thengh they hare all since their 
conreraion, adopted the distinctive term 
ofSoloak, The Bbatti chronicle tells the 
Ltogaa to cm page Potion, and in another 
Mdffoot, erhjeh are perfectly eeoencilable, 
and by m means indicative that the 
Pidat or Afghan of that early period or 
even in the time of Boa Selim, woe a 
Mahotnedso. The title of Roe ie sufficient 
proof that they were even then Hindus. 
Hr, Elphineton scouts the idea of the 
descent af the Afghan’s from the Jews; 
and not a trace of the Hebrew is found 
is the HooeMoo or language of tliie 
tribe, although it has much affinity 
ta the Zend and fianekrit. I cannot 
refrain from mpeatiogmy conviction of the 
origin of the Afghans from the Yadu 
oenverted into Fslsfi or * Jew.' Whether 
these Yadna are nr are -not Yoti, or Getes, 
semaiM to be peeved. 

To the south of Deorawol dwelt Hie 
Lodsa Bajposta ; their capital was Ledorva, 
an immense city, tiaviag twelve gates. The 
family Pusohit, having been offended, took 
aanetnery (tint*) with Dencaj, and stimulated 


bin to dispossess hie old maetera of their 
territory. A marriage was proposed to 
tfirp-bhan, the etdef of the Lodras, which 
being aeoepted, Deoraj at the head of twelve 
hundred chosen horse, departed for Lodorva. 
The gates of the city were thrown open aa 
the bridegroom approached ; bat no sooner 
had be entered with hie suite, than swords 
were drawn, and Deoraj made himself 
master of Lodorva (I). He married the 
chief’s daughter, left a garrison in Ladorra, 
and returned to Deerawul. Deoraj was 
now lord of fifty-six (thousand horse, and a 
hundred thousand oatueis(E). 

At this period, a merchant of Deorawnl, 
named Jiskurn, having gone to Dfaara- 
negsri, was imprisoned by its prince, Btij- 
bhftn Puar, and compelled to pay a ransom 
for hie liberty. On his return to Deorawol, 
he showed the mark of the iron-collar 
to his sovereign, who, indignant at the 
dishonour put upon hie sul>jeot, swore he 
would not drink water until he had avenged 
the insult. But he had not calculated the 
distance between him and his foe ; in order, 
however, to redeem his pledge, a Dhar of 
olay (ger-ra-dhor) wae constructed, on 
which be was about to wreak hie vengeance, 
but there were Pramars is his army, who 
were at their poet ready to defend their 
mock capital; and as their astonished 
prince advanced to destroy it, they ex- 
ebumed-r- 

Jan Poor tig a* Dhar iy» 

Or Dior tiyan Poor 


(,1) We gre pot told of what race (/title) was the Lodna Rajpoot ; ia all probability 
it was Pratnara, or Puar, which at one time occupied the whole desert of India. Lodorva, 
as will be seen, became the capital of the Bhuttie, until the founding of their last and 
present capital, Jessulmeer : it boasts a high antiquity, though now a ruin, occupied by a 
law families of Shepherds. Many towns throughout the desert were formerly of celebrity, 
but are now desolate, through the conjoined causes of perpetual warfare and the 
shifting eands. I obtained a ohpper-ptete inscription of the tenth century from Lodorva, 
of the period of Beejiraj, in the ornamental Jain character also some clay signets, given 
to pilgrims, bearing Jain symbols. All these relics attest the prevailing religion to have 
beau Jain. 

(2) A gross exaggeration of the annalist, or a cypher in each added by the copyist. 
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t>kar bin iw P«rer M&jra 
Or *«Ay* Pnar bintta Dhar. 
which may be thus translated : 

■ •* Wherever there is a Pnar, then ii a 
Dhar ; and where there ia a Dhar, there ia a 
Pnar. There is me Dhar without a Pnar ; 
neither ie there a Pnar without a Dhar." (1) 
Under their leadera, Tejsi and Sarung, they 
protected the moefc Dhar, and were cut to 
pieces to the number of one hundred and 
twenty. Deoraj approved their valour, 
and provided for their children. Being 
thus released from hia oath, he proceeded 
towards Dhar, reducing those who opposed 
his progress. Brij-bhan defended Dhar 
during five days, and fell with eight hun- 
dred of his men ; upon which Deoraj unfurl- 
ed the flag of victory and returned to his 
late conquest, the city of Lodorva. 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond and Chedno ; 
the last, by a wife of the Baraba tribe, had 
five sons, whose descendants were styled 
Gheda Rajpoots, Deoraj excavated several 
large lakes in the territory of Khadal (in 
which Daorawul is situated) ; one at Tunnote 
is called Tunno-sirr; another, after himself, 
Deo-airr. Having one day gone to hunt, 
slightly attended, he was attacked by an 
ambnsh of the Chnnna Rajpoots, and slain 
with twenty-six of his attendants, after 
having reigned fifty-five years. His kin 
and clans shaved their locks and moustaches, 
excepting (2) 

Moond, who succeeded, and performed 
all the ceremonies during tbe twelve days 
Having made hia ablutions with the water 


lift 


from sixty-eight different Wells, ill which 
were immersed the leaves of one hftudred 
and night different shrub* and toeea, a 
female of spotless virtue waved the burn- 
ing Frankincense over his bead. ' Before 
him was piaoed tbe pmtf-amrit, consisting 
of enrds, milk, butter, auger, and honey I 
likewise pearls, gems, the royal umbrella, 
the grass called dkoob, various flowed, a 
looking. gUa*. a young virgin, a chariot, a 
flag or banner, the vela flower, seven sorts 
of grain, two fish, a horse, a ns thunk 
(nnknown), a bullock, a shell, a lotus, a 
vessel of water, the tail of the wild ox 
(ckaonr), a sword, a female calf, a litter, 
yellow day, and prepared food. Then, 
seated on the lion's hide, — (on which were 
painted the seven dwipas or continents of 
Hindu cosmography, apparelled in the dress 
of the Jogi, and covered with aahee 
(bhuboot), with the moodra in his ears,— 
the white chaonr (ox- tail) was waved over 
his head, and he was inaugurated on the 
tfadi of Deoraj, while the Purohit and 
chiefs presented their offerings. The teela~ 
dour was against the assassins of his father, 
who had congregated for defence, eight 
hundred of whom were pnt to death. 
Rawul Moond had one son, who was called 
Bachera. When about fourteen year* of 
age tlie coco-nut came from Bnllub-sen 
Sulanki, Baja of Patna. (3) He forth- 
with proceeded to Patun, where he married 
the Solanki princes, and died not long 
after his father. 

Bachera succeeded on Saturday tbe 12th 


(1) Dhar, or Dharanagari,was tbe most ancient capital of this tribe, tbe most numer- 
ous of the Agnicula races. 

(8) There is no interregnum in Rajwnrrs : the king never dies. 

(3) This affords a most important synchronism, corroborative of the correctness of 
these annals. R<jn Bullub-een of Patun ( Anhui warn ) immediately followed Charcmnd 
line, who was dispossessed of tbe throne by Mahmoud of Ghteni, in the year A.D. 1011, or 
8. 1067. Bullub-sen died tbe year of hia installation, and was succeeded by Dorlnbli, 
whose period has also been synch ronieaily fixed by nn iuaciiptiou belonging to tbe Pru- 
m gras.— See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Bravan, S. 1086. <1) The utae rite* of 
installation were performed ; the harrfsrra 
(split-eared) Jogi was the first to pat the 
regal tiluc on his forehead, and 'his hand 
Upon his back.' Rawul Bach era had five 
eons, Doosaj, Singh, Bappi Rao, Unkho, 
and Maall-Pusao ; all of whom bad iisoe, 
forming clans. 

A merchant came to Lodorva with a 
caravan of hones, of which there was one 
of raoe so superior, that a lakh of rupees 
was fixed as his price ; the breed belonged to 
a Patban chief, west of the Indus. To obtain 
it, Dooeaj «nd his son Unkho put themselves 
at the head of a band, crossed the Indue, 
slew Gaxi Khan, the Patlian chief, and 
carried off hie stud. 

Sing Had a son, Sacha-rae ; hie eon was 
Balia, who had two eons, Ruttun and Jugga ; 
they attaeked the Purihar prince Joggernath 
of Mnndore, and enrried off fire hnndred 
camels : their descendants are styled Singrao 
Rajpoots. 

Bappi Rao had two sons, Pahoo and 
Mandnn. Pahoo bad likewise two, Beerum 
and Toolir, whose numerous issue were 
styled the Pahoo Rajpoots. The Pahooe issu- 
ed from their abode of Beekumpur, and 
conquered the lands of the Johyas, as far as 
Devi-jhal ; and haring made Poognl (8) 


their ospital, they dag numerous wells in 
the tkul, which still go by the name of the 
Pahoo wells. 

Near Kh&toh, in the Nagore district of 
Marwar, there dwelt a warrior of the 
Kbeebee tribe, named Jiddra, who often 
plundered eren to the gates of Poogul, 
slaying many of the Jeytung Bhettis. 
Dooeaj prepared a leafila (' oaravan,’) under 
pretence of making a pilgrimage to the 
Ganges, invaded unawares the Kheechee 
chief's territory, and slew him, with nine 
hundred of his men. 

Doosaj, with his three brothers, went to 
the land of Kher, where dwelt Pertap Sing, 
chief of the Gohilotes, (3) whosejianghters 
they espoused. " Iu the laud of Kher, the 
Jadoon showered gold, enriching it." In 
the daeja ( dower ) with his daughter, the 
Gohilote gave fifteen Dewa-darriet, or 
‘ virgin lamp-holders.' Soon after, the 
Baloches made an inroad into the territory 
of Khadal ; a battle ensued, in which five 
hnndred were killed, and the rest fled 
beyond the river. Baohera died, and waa 
succeeded by 

Dooeaj, in the month of iksar, S. 1100. 
Hamir, prinoe of the Sodas, (4) made an 
incursion into hie territories, which he 
plundered. Doosaj, having unavailingly 


(1) This date, S. 1035, is evidently an error of the copyist. Bachera married Bnllnb- 
, aea’a daughter in S. 1067, and he died in 8. 1100 ; so that it should be either 8. 1066 or 
I< 65. It is important to clear thie point, as Rawul Buchera was the opponent of Mulunond 
of Ghizni in his invasion of India, A. H. 393, A.D.1000, S. 1060 or S. 1066, the Samvat 
***. being liable t« a variation of ten years (Colebrooke). If we are right, a passage of 
Ferishtm, which has puzzled the translators, should run thus : “ Mahmoud directed his 
march against the Bhatti, and passing Mooltan, arrived at Betters, a Bhatti city.'* 
—Compare Dow, voL i. p, 68. (4th edition), and Briggs, vol. i, p. 38. 


(8) Thie was one of the points touched at in Mr. Elpbinstooe’e journey. 

40 \ ffM. * Af -P at. _ /I *1 _ , • _ ..tv . . 


And we have only to look at the opening of the Annals of MarwaT to see that from its 
colonization bv the Hahtorea, the Gohil community of Kkirdhttr waa finally extinguished. 
To the general historian these minute facts may be unimportant, but they cease to be so 
when they prove the character of these annals for fidelity 

W. U this is the Hauura alluded to in the Annals of Bikaneer, in whose time the 
ph^iMJhnpoitanoe 10 ****** ^ D ^ i > we bare aa oth« date assigned to a fact of great 
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remonstrated, reminding him of eneient tie*, 
he raarohed into Dhat, and gained a victory. 
Doosaj had two eon*, Jeenl and Beejiraj, 
and in hi* old age a third son, by a Sana* 
wut princess of the house of Mawar, called 
Leery a Beejirae, who, when Doosaj died, 
was plaoed eu the throne by the nobles 
and oivil officer* of the state. Previous to 
his elevation, he had espoused a daughter 
ofSidraj Jey Sing, Solauki. During the 
nuptial ceremonies, as the mother of the 
bride was marking the forehead of the 
bridegroom with the ‘ tilul,' or * inaugura- 
tion mark,' ehe exclaimed, “My son, do thou 
become the portal of the north — the barrier 
between us and the king, whose power is 
becoming strong.” (1) By the princess of 
Puttun he had a son, who was named Bhoj- 
deo, and who. by the death of his father 
when he attained the age of twenty-five, 
became lord of Lodorva. The other bou of 
Doosaj were at this time advanced in man- 
hood, Jesul being thirty-five and Beejiraj 
thirty-two years of age. 


£08 

’ ' ■ ' ' ' 

Some years before the death of Doosaj. 
Raedhuwal Puar, eon ( or descendant ) of 
Udyadit of Dhar, had three daughters, one 
of whom he betrothed to Jey pal ( Ajipal ) 
Solauki, son of Sidraj 5 (8) another to 
Beejiraj Bhatti, and the third to the Sana of 
Cheetore. The Bhatti prince left Lodorva 
for Dhar at the head of seven hundred 
hone, aud arrived at the same time with 
the Seseodia aud Solauki princes. On his 
return to Lodorva, he erected a temple to 
Shetlinga, close to whiah he mode a lake. 
By the Puar princess he had a son, named 
Saiiir, who had two eons, Nets! and Keksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied the gadi 
of Lodorva, when his unde Jesul conspired 
against him ; but being always surrounded 
by a guard of five hundred Solanki Rajpoots, 
his person was unassailable. At this time, 
the prince of Puttnn was often engaged 
with the king's troops from Tutha. Jesul, 
in pumnanoe of his plan, determined to 
coalesce with the king, and cause an attack 
on Puttun ( Anhulwarra ), by which alone 


(1) Here we have another synchronism. In the Komarpal Ckaritra, or history of 
the kings of Anhulwarra Puttun, the reign of Sidraj was from 8. 1160 to S. 1201, or A.D. 
1094 to 1145 : the point of time intermediate between the invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni 
and the final oonquest of India bv Shabudin, during which there were many irruptions 
into India by the lieutenants of (lie monarch* of Qhisni. There was one in the reign of 
Mussood, in A. H. 492 (A.D. 1098), four years after the accession of Sidraj ; another in 
A.D. 1120, in the reign of Byram Shah, during which, according to Ferishta, the Ghaxne- 
vide general, Balia, rebelled and assailed the Hindu Rajas from Natrons, where he 
established himself. In all probability this is the event alluded to by the queen of Puttun, 
when she nominated the Bhatti prince as her ohampion. 

(2) The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages in three of the principal Raj- 
poot monarchies of that day, viz. Dhur, Puttun, and Cheetore, is important, not only as 
establishing fresh synchronisms, but as disclosing the intercourse between the Bhattis and 
the more ancient prineely families of India. The period of Udyadit Pramer lias been 
established beyond cavil and that of Sidraj, likewise, whose eon and successor. Ajipal, had 
but a short region when he was deposed by Komarpal, whose date is aleo found from 
inscriptions. It is a singular fact, that all the Rajpoot dynasties of these regions were 
established about the same epoch, viz. Puttun by the Chauras, Cheetore by the 
Gohlotea, Delhi, rofounded by theTuars, and the Bhatti principality by tbe descendant 
of Salbaban. This was in the middle of the eighth century of Vieramadity a, when 
the older Hindu Governments were broket r up. The admission of tbe Bhatti to 
intermarry with their families proves one of two facts ; either that they were consider- 
ed Rajpoots, notwithstanding their being inhabitants of the regions beyond the Indus ; 
or, that tiio families mentioned, with which they intermairied, were Indu-Soythic like 
themselves, 
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he eoslA bops for the departure of tbe 
Bolanki body-gnard, Jeeul, with hit chief 
kin, escorted by two hundred horse, strob- 
ed to the Punjuud, where be sew the king 
of Ghor, Who had just overcome tbe king 
of Tatha, (1) and placed trie own gerrieon 
there, and he accompanied him to Amt, 
the ancient capital of Sinde. There be 
unfolded hie riews, and baring sworn al- 
le glance to the king, he obtained a foies 
to dispossess hie nephew of bie territory. 
Lodorra was enoom passed, and Bhojdeo 
■lain in He defence. In two days tbe 
inhabitants were to carry off their effects, 
and on the third the troops of Ghor were 
permitted the license of plunder. Lodorra 
-was sacked, and Kureem Khan departed for 
Bekher with the spoils. 

Jesnl thus obtained the gadi of Lodorra ; 
but it being open to inrasion, he aonght a 
spot better adapted for defence, and he 
found one, only fire cosb ( ten miles ) from 
Lodorra. Upon the summit of a rocky 
ridge, he discovered a Brahmin, whose 
solitary hermitage adjoined the fountain of 
Brimsir. Haring paid homage, and diacloaed 
the purport of his visit, the recluse related 
the history of the triple-peaked hill, which 
overlooked his hermitage. He said, that 
in Treta, or ‘ silver age/ a celebrated ascetic 
called Kak, or iLaga, resided at this foun- 
tain, after whom the rivulet which issued 


tbenee bad its name 'of Kaga ; the* the 
Panda Arjoon, with Her! Crlshna, earn# 
there to attend a great sacrifice, on which 
occasion Oriehna foretold that, in some 
distant age, a descendant of his should erect 
a town on tbe margin of that rivulet, and 
should raise a castle On lYieuta, tbe triple- 
peaked mount. (2) While CSrishna thus 
prophesied, it was obaerred to him by 
Arjoon that tbe water was bad, when 
Criahaa smote rock with his ehakra (discus), 
whereupon a sweet spring babbled up, and 
on its margin were inscribed tbe prophetic 
stanzas which the hermit Eeaul now poin- 
ted out to the Bhatti prince, who read ae 
follows : 

1 . 

“ Oh prince of Jidoo-ransa f come into 
this land, and on this mountain's top erect 
a triangular castle. 

8 . 

“ Lodorra is destroyed, but only fire 
cobs therefrom is Jesanob, a site of twice 
its strength. 

3. 

“ Prince, whose name is Jesul, who will 
be of Yadu race, abandon Lodorpura : here 
erect thy dwelling.’’ 

The hermit Eesu) alone knew the 
existence of the fountain on whose margin 


(1) At every step we see, however meagre may be the outline, the correctness of 
this historical sketch. It was, according to Ferishta, in A. H. 565 (A.D. 1159, or B. 1215), 
that the prince of Ghor conquered Ghizni, and immediately after overroo Hooltan and 
Bind (see Briggs- vol. i, p. 167) ; <md doubtloss it was on this occasion that the Bhatti 

K is swore allegiance toShabudin, and obtained the force which drove his nephew from 
rra, which being sacked by this auxiliaries, he founded Jessulmeer in S. 1212. The 
three years’ discrepancy between the Mahomedan and Hindu dates is of little consequence; 
but even this could be remedied, when we recollect that the Samrut, according to Mr. 
Golebrooke, is liable to a variation of ton yean. 

(2) If there were no better support for the assumed descent of the Bhatti founder of 
Jessulmeer from the Yadwi of the Bharat, than this prophecy, we should be confirmed in 
our suspicion that they are a colony of tins Yvti, and that the Brahmins took advantage 
of the nominal resemblance to incorporate them in the C ha lees Ritjcula, or thirty-six 
royal races. 
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these lines were engraved. All that lie 
stipulated for himself was, that the fields 
to tite westward of the castle should retain 
his name, “ the fields of Beeul.” fie foretold 
that the intended oastle should twice and a 
half times be sacked ; that riven of blood 
would flow, and that for a time all would 
be lost to his descendants. 

On Subwar, ‘ the day of the son,’ ( a 
favourite day for commencing any grand 
nndertahing with all these tribes ), the 12th 
of Sravan, tbe enlightened half of the moon, 
a 1812 ( A. D. 11S6 ), the foundation of 
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Jeesulmeer Was laid, and soon the inha- 
bitants, with all that was valuable, abandon* 
edLodorva, (2) and began to erect new 
habitations. Jesul bad two sons, Kalina 
and Salbahan. He ohoee hie chief miniatere 
and advisers from the children of Sodil, tit 
the Pahoo tribe, who beoame too powerful. 
1'beir old enemies, the Ohnnna Rajpoots, 
again invaded the lands of Khadal ; but 
they suffered for tbeir audioity. Jesul 
survived this event five years, when he died, 
and was succeeded by hie youngest eon, Sal- 
bahan the II. 


(2) Lodorva remains in ruins ; a journey thither might afford subject-matter tor the 
antiquary, and enable him to throw light upon the origin of the Bliatti tribe. It is ten 
miles N. W. of the present capital. 



CHAPTER m. 


Preliminary observations . — The early history of the Bkattis not devoid qf 
interest . — Traces of their ancient manners and religion. — The chronicle 
resumed.— Jesul survives the change of capital twelve years — The heir 
Kailun banished . — Sulbahan, his younger brother , succeeds.— Expedition 
against the Catti or CatAL— Their supposed origin. — Application from the 
Tadu prince of Dadrinath for a prince to fill the vacant gadi.— During 
Salbahan's absence, his son Beef il usurps the gadi Salbahan retires to 
Khadol, and falls in battle against the Baloches.— Bttjil commits suicide. 
—Kailun recalled and placed on the gadi. — His issue from clans.- 
Khisenr Khan Baloch again invades Khadal.— Kailun attacks him, and 
avenges hi* father's death. — Death of Kailun.— Succeeded by Chachik Deo. 
—Be expels the Chunna Rajpoots. — Defeats the Sodas of Amerkote.— 
The Rahlores lately arrived in the desert, become troublesome.— Important 
synchronisms.— Death of Chachik.— He is succeeded by hit grandson 
Kurrun, to the prejudice of the elder. Tact si, who leaves fessulmeer.— 
Redresses the wrongs of a Barha Rajpoot.— Kurrun dies, — Succeeded by 
LakAun Sen. — His imbecile character. — Replaced by his son Poonpal, who 
is dethroned and banished —Hie grandson, Raniag deo, establishes himself 
at Marote and Poogul.— On the dtposal of Poonpal, Jaetei is recalled 
and placed on the gadi .—He affords a refuge to the Purihar prince of 
Mundore, when attacked by Alla o-din.— The sons of Jaetei carry off the 
imperial tribute of Tat ha and Moo Itan.— The king determines to invade 
Jetsulmeer,— Jaetei and his sons prepare for the storm.— fessulmeer invest- 
ed.— First assault repulsed. — The Bhattis keep an army in the field.— 
Rawul Jaetei dies.— The eeige continues,— Singular friendship between 
hie son Rutlun and one of the besieging generals. — Moolraj succeeds.— 
Central assault.— Again defeated. — Garrison reduced to great extremity.— 
Council of war.— Determination to perform the saka. — Generous conduct 
of the Mohomedan friend of Rut tun to his sons.— Final assault.— Rawul 
Moolraj and Ruttun and their chief kin fait in battle.— fessulmeer taken, 
dismantled, and abandoned. 


Having thus epitomized the Bhatti an- 
nals, from the expulsion of the tribe from 
the Punjab, aud the establishment of 


Tunnote in the Indian desert, in A. D. 781, 
to the foundation of the existing capital, 
Jeseulmeer, in A. D. 1186, we shall continue 
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tbe sketch to the present day, nearly in the 
* language of the chronicle, adding explana- 
tory notes as ire proceed. 

The interval between the erection of the 
caetle of Tunnote and the present time is 
exactly eleven hundred years ; daring 
which tbe historical narrative, whatever 
may be its value, ia at least continuous, and 
the events recorded are corroborated, even 
in the darkest period, by numerous synchro- 
nisms in the annals of the other states ; and 
viewed synoptically, it presents matter of 
deep interest to the explorer of Indian 
history. The period of four hundred and 
twenty-five years, embraced in the preced- 
ing chapter, is full of incidents. It is a 
record of a people who once deemed their 
consequence and their fame imperishable. 
And even were it less diversified by 
anecdotes desoriptive of manners, it would 
still possess claims to interest as a simple 
relation of the gradual peopling of a great 
portion of the Indian desert. We see tribes 
and cities disappearing ; new races and new 
capitals talcing their place ; and although 
not a syllable is written which bears direct- 
ly upon religion, we can see, iucidentolly, 
the analogy of these Indo-Soythic tribes, 
from Zabuliathan and Salbahaua, with the 
Hindu, confirming what Menu says, that the 
Sucat, Yavanat, Fehlavit, and the Khas- 


cu (1) of Central Asia, were all Chbettria or 
Rajpoot*. We now proceed, with the 
chronicle. 

Jesul, the founder of J essulmeer, survived 
the change of capital only twelve yearn. 
His elder son, Kailun, having given dis- 
pleasure to the Paboo minister, was 
expelled, and his younger brother placed 
upon the gadi. 

Salbahan, a name of celebrity in the 
annals, renewed in the son of Jean], succeed- 
ed in S. 1224 ( A. D. 1168). His first expedi- 
tion was against the Catti or Cathi tribe,, 
who, under their leader, Jugbban, dwelt 
between the city of Jhalore and the Am- 
vaili. (2) The Cathi Rao was killed, and his 
hones and camels were carried to Jessulmcer. 
The fame of tliia exploit exalted the 
reputation of Salbahan. He had three 
sons, Beejir, Banar, and Hasso. 

In the mountains of Bhadrinath, there 
was a state, whose princes were of the 
Badoon (Yadn) race, descended from the 
first Salbahan at the period of the expulsion 
from Gujni. (3). At this time, the prince 
of this state dying without issue, a deputa- 
tion came to Jessulmcer to obtain a prinoe 
to fill the vacant gadi. Hasso was accord- 
ingly sent, but died just as he arrived. 
His wife, who was pregnant, was taken 
with the pains of labour on the journey. 


(1) There is a raoe in the desert, now Mahomedan, and called Khouat. Blphin- 
stone mentions the Khata-Khel. Khasgar is ' the region of the Khasas,’ the Ccuia Regia 
of Ptolemy. 

(2) We can scarcely refuse our assent to the belief, that the Cathi, or Catti tribe 
here mentioned, is the remnant of the nation which so manfully opposed Alexander. It 
w*s then located about Mooltan, at this period oo copied by the Langas. The colony 
attacked by the Bhatti was near the Aravalli, in all probability a predatory band from 
the regiou they pooplod and gave their name to, Catiiawar, in the Saurashtra peninsula. 

(3) Mr. Elphinstone enumerates the Jadoon as a subdivision of the Eusofzyes, one 
of the great Afghan tribes, who were originally located about Cabul and Ghizni. I could 
not resist surmising the probability of the term Jadoon, applied to a subdivision of the 
Afghan race, originating from the Hindu-Scythie Jadoon, or Yadn, whence the boasted 
descent of the Afghans from Buul king of the Jews ( YaHudie ). The customs of the 
Afghans would support this, hypothesis: “The Afghans ( says the Emperor Baber,) 
when reduced to extremities in war, eome into tbe presence of their enemy with grass 
between their teeth, being as much as to say, * I am your ox.’ ” This custom is entirely 

Rajpoot, and ever recurring in inscriptions recording victories. They have their bards 
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md ni delivered of * eon under the shade 
of pilot tree,wheace the child was called 
palateo. This infant aucoeeding, the raj 
( principality ) was named after him 
PlateoK. (1) 

Proposals of marriage came from Mnnsi 
Deora of Sirohi The Rawnl left Jeesulmeer 
to the care of bis eldest eon Bee jil. Soon 
after his departure, the foster-brother 
(diabhae) at the young prince propagated 
the report of the Rawul’s death in an en- 
counter with a tiger, and prompted Beejil 
to assume the dignity. Sulbalian, on li is 
return, finding his seat usurped, and having 
in vain expostulated with his traitorous 
eon, proceeded to Khadal, of which Deora- 
wul is ths capital, where he woe slain, with 
three hundred of his followers, in repelling 
an irrnption of the Baloohea Beejil did 
not long enjoy the dignity : having in a fit 
of passion struck the dhabhae, the blow 
was returned, upon which, stung with 
shame and resentment, he stabbed himself 
with his dagger. 

Kailun, the elder brother of Salbaban, 
who was expelled by the Pslioos was now 
( A.D. 1200 ) recalled, and installed at the 
age of fifty. He had six sons, Chachik 


Deo, Palhan, Jeiehand, Pee turns), Pstum- 
ehnnd, and Usrae. The second and third bad" 
numerous issue, who are styled Jassirand 
Seehana Rajpoots. 

Khizznr Khan Baloch, with five thou- 
sand men, at this time again crossed the 
Mehran ( Indus ), and Invaded the land of 
Khudal, which was the second irruption 
since he slew Salbahan. Kailun marched 
agaiast him at the head of seven thousand 
Rajpoots, and, after a severe engagement, 
slew the Baloch leader and fifteen hundred 
of hia men. Kailun ruled nineteen years. 

Chacbick Deo succeeded, in 3. 1275 
( A.D. 1219 ). Soon after his succession, he 
carried on war against the Chunna Rajpoots 
( now extinct ), of whom he slew two thou- 
sand, capturing fourteen thousand cows, 
and compelling the tribe to take refuge 
with the Joyas. Soon after, the Rawnl 
invaded the lands of Rsds Urmsi, prince of 
the Sodas, who, though taken by surprise, 
assembled fonr thousand horse': but was 
defeated, and forced to fly for shelter to 
the walls of hia capital, Amerkote. The 
Puar was glad to obtain the absence of 
bis foe by the offer of his daughter in 
marriage (2). 


or poets in like manner, of whom Mr. Elphinstone gives an interesting account In 
features, also, they resemble the Northern Rajpoot*, who have generally aqniline noses, or 
as Mr. Eliphinstone expresses it, in the account of hit journey through the desert,'* Jewish 
features though this might tempt one to adopt the converse of my deduction, and say, 
that them Tadtu of Gujni were, with the Afghans also of lahudi origin : from the lost 
tribes of Isrsel. 

(1) See Mr. Elphinrtone’s map for the position of the Jadoon branch of the 
Eusofsyee at the foot of the Sewalik hills. 

(2) In this single psssage we have revealed the tribe (gote), race (cula), capital and 
proper name, of the prince of Dkat. The Soda tribe, as before stated, is an important 
branch of the Prams ra (Puar) race, and with the Oomrat and Seomrat gave dynasties to 
the valley of Binds from the most remote period. The Soda* I bare already observed, 
were probably the Sogdi at Alexander, occupying Upper Sinde when the Macedonian 
descended that stream. The Soomra dynasty is mentioned by Ferishta from ancient 
-authorities, but the Mahomedan historians kstew nothing, and cared nothing, about Raj- 
poot tribes. It is from such documents as these, scattered throughout the annals of 
these principalities, sad from the ancient Hindu epic poems, that I have concentrated 
the '• Sketches of the Rajpoot Tribes,” introductory to the first volume, which, however 
might they appear, cost more research than the rest of the book. I write this note 
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The Rahtores, recently established in 
the lend of Kber, bad become troublesome 
neighbours ; Chachiok obtained the aid of 
the Soda troupe to chastise them, and he 
proceeded to Jeasole and Bbalotra, where 
they were established ; but Chadoo and his 
•on Theedo averted his wrath by giving 
him a daughter to wife(l). 

Rawul Chachiok ruled thirty-two years. 
He had only one eon, T-j Rao, who died at 
the age of forty-two, from the small-pox, 
leaving two sous, Jaetsi and Xurrun. To 
the youngest the Bawul wag much attach- 
ed ; and having convened the chiefs around 
Ilia death-bed, he entreated they would 
accede to his last wish, that hia youngest 
grandson might be his suoressnr. 

Kurrun having succeeded, his elder 
brothor, Jaetsi, abandoned his country, and 
took service with the Mahomedans in 
Qnzerat. About this time, Mozuffer Khan, 
who occupied Nagore with five thousand 
horae, committed great outrages. There 
was a Bhomia of the Baraha tribe, named 
Bh&gaoti-das, who resided fifteen cobb from 
Nagore, and was master of one thousand 
five hundred horse. He bad an ooly 
daughter, who was demanded by the Khan, 
and being unwilling to comply, and unable 
to resist, he resolved to abandon the country. 
For this purpose he prepared carriages, in 


which be plaoed -bis family and chattels, 
and at night proceeded towards Jessnlmeer j 
but the Khan, gaining intelligence of his 
motions, intercepted the convoy. A battle 
ensued, in which fonr hundred of the 
Baralias were killed, and bis daughter and 
other females were carried off. The afflicted 
Baraha continued his route to Jessultneer, 
and related his distress to Rawul Kurrun, 
who immediately put himself at the head of 
his followers, attacked the Khan, whom he 
slew, with three thousand of his 'people, 
and re-inducted the Bhomia in hiB posses- 
sions. Kurrun ruled twenty-eight years, 
and was succeeded by his son, 

Lakhun Sen, in S. 1327 ( A. D. 1271 ); 
He was so great a simpleton, that when the 
jackals howled at night, being told that it 
was from being cold, he ordered quilted 
dresses ( duglas ) to be piepared for them 
As the howling still continued, although he 
was aseured his orders had been fulfilled, 
be commanded houses to be built for the 
animals in the royal preserves ( rumna . ), 
many of which yet remain. Lakhun was 
the contemporary of Kanirdeo Sonigurrs, 
whose life was saved by his (Lakhun ’s) wife’s 
knowledge of omens. Lakhun was ruled by 
this Rani, who was of the Soda tribe. 
She invited her brethern from Amerkote ; 
but the madman, her husband, pnt them to 


chiefly for the information of the patriarch of oriental lore on the Continent, the le irned 
and ingenuonB De Saoy. If this Mentor ask, “ Where are now the Sodas P” 1 reply the 
ex-prince of Amerkote, with whose ancestors Hem.iyoon took refuge, — in whose capital 
in the desert, the gToat Akber w as born— and who could on the spur of the moment 
oppose four thousand horso to invasion, has only one single town, that of Chore, left to 
him. The Rah tores, who, in the time of IT rrosi liana and Hawul Chnchik, were hardly 
known in tnSfuTudes, have their flag waving on the battlements of the “ immortal castle,” 
(amurevta ), and tho Ameers of Siade hare incorporated the greater part of Chat with 
their state of Hydrabad. 

(1) To those interested in the migration of these tribes, it must be gratifying to 
see these annals thus synohronically corroborating each other. About two oenturies 
before this, in the reign of Doosaj, when the Bhatti capital was at Lodorva, an attack 
was made on the land of Kher, then ocoupied by the Gohilotes, who werej as related 
in the annals of Marwar, dispossessed by the Rahtores. None but an inquirer into 
these annals of the desert tribes can conceive the satisfaction arising from such confir- 
mations. 
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death, cod threw their bodies over the 
wells. He was allowed to rule four jeers, 
and was then replaced by his eoo. 

Pooopal. This priuoe was of a temper 
so violent that the nobles dethroned him, 
and recalled the exiled Jaetsi from Gueerat 
Poonpal had a residence assigned him in a 
remote quarter of the state. He hod a son, 
Lakumsi, who had a eon called Bao Ka- 
ningdeo, who by a stratagem pointed out by 
a Khurl(l) Bajpoot, took Harote from the 
Johyas, and Poors! from the Thories, 
thieves by profession, whose chief, styled 
Bao, he made oaptive ; aud in Poogul he 
settled his family. Bao Bailing had a son 
called Sadool, who alternately bathed in 
the sea of pleasure, and struggled in that 
of action : to their retreat the father aud 
son conveyed the epoile seised from all 
aronnd them. 

Jaetei obtained the gadi in S. 1333 
(A. D. 1276). He had two sons, Moolraj 
and Rnttuusi. Deoraj, the son of Moolraj 
espoused the daughter of the 8onigurra 
chief of Jhalore. Mahomed [Khooni] Padsha 
invaded the dominions of Bans Boopsi, 
thePnribar prince of Mundore (S), who, 
when defeated, fled with his twelve 
daughters, and found refuge with the 
Bawul, who gave him Baroo as a residence. 

Deoraj, by his Sonigurra wife, had 
three sons, Jangh&n, Sirwan, aud Hamir. 
This Hamir was a mighty warrior, who 
attacked Kompoh Sen of Mehwo, and 
plundemd his lands. Hehad issused three 
sons, Jaito, Loonkurn, and Mairoo. At this 
period, Ghori AHa-oo-din commenced the 
war against the castles of India. The tribute 
of Tatba and Mooltan, consisting of fifteen 


hundred horses and fifteen hundred moles 
laden with treasure aud valuables, wae at 
Bekher in progress to the king at Delhi. 
The sons of Jaetsi determined to lay an 
ambush and capture the tribute. Disguised 
as grain-merchants, with seven thousand 
horse aud twelve hundred camels, they 
set out on their expedition, and on the 
banks of the Punjnud found the convoy, 
esoorted by four hundred Mogul and the 
like number of Pathan horse. The Bhattis 
encamped near the convoy; and in the 
night they rose upon and slew the escort, 
carrying the treasure to Jessulmeer. The 
survivors carried the news to the king, who 
prepared to punish thin insult. When 
tidings reached Bawul Jaetsi that the king 
was encamped on the Aaamgur at Ajmere, 
he prepared Jessulmeer for defence. He 
laid in immense stores of grain, and de- 
posited all round the ramparts of the fort 
large round stones to hnrl on the besiegers. 
All the aged, the infirm, and his female 
grand-cliildren, were removed into the 
interior of the desert, while the countiy 
around the capital for many miles was laid 
waste, and the towns mode desolate. The 
Bawul, with his two elder sons and five 
thousand warriors, remained ioside for the 
defenoe of the castle, while Deoraj and 
Hamir formed an army to set against the 
enemy from without. The sultan in person 
remained at Ajmere, and sent forward an 
immense force of Kbomnis and Koreishea, 
cased in steel armour, " who rolled on like 
the clouds in Bbadoon.” The fifty-six 
bastions were manned, and tbgpe thousand 
seven hundred heroes distributed amongst 
them for tbeir defence, while two thousand 


(1) This tribe is unknown to Central India. 

(8) The title, tribe, and oapital of this race, shew that the Bhattis were intimately 
co nnected with the ueighbo uring states. 
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remained k> reserve te succour the points 
attacked. During the first week that the 
besiegers formed their entrenchments, seven 
thousand Hoosalmans were slain, and Meet 
Mnhabet and Alii Khan remained on the 
field of battle. For two years the invaders 
were confined to their camp by Deoruj and 
Hamir, who kept the field, after catting off 
their enpplies, which came from Mundore, 
while the garrison was abundantly famished 
from Khsdal, Barmsir and Dhah Eight 
years (1) hnd the siege lasted, when Rawal 
Jaetsi died, and his body was burnt inside 
the fort. 

During this lengthened siege, Ruttnnsi 
had formed a friendship with the Nawab 
Maboob Khan, and they had daily friendly 
meetings under a hhaijra- tree, between the 
advaneed poets, each 'attended by a few 
followers. They played at cheee together, 
and interchanged expressions of mutual 
esteem. But when duty called them to 
oppose each other in arms, the whole world 
was enamoured with their heroic courtesy. 
Jaetsi had ruled eighteen years when he 
died. 

Moolraj III., in S, 1350 ( A. D. 1294), 
ascended the gadi surrounded by ' foes. On 
this occasion, the customary rejoicings on 
installation took place, at the moment when 
the two friends, Ruttnnsi and Mabool Khan, 
had met, as usual, under the khaijra tree. 
The cause of rejoicing being explained to the 
Nawab, he observed that the Booltan had 
heard of, and was offended with these meet- 
ings, to whioh he attributed the protracted 
defence of the castle, and acquainted But- 
tunsi that next day a general assault was 
commanded, which he should lead in person. 
The attack took place ; it was fierce, but Che 
defence was obstinate, and the assailants 


ware beaten beck with the leas of nine 
thousand men. Bnt the file obtain#! 
reinforcements, and towards the conclusion 
of the year, the garrison was reduced to the 
greatest privations, and the blockade being 
perfect, Moolraj assembled his kinsmen 
and thus addressed them: "For so many 
years we have descended our dwellings; 
but our supplies are expended, and there 
is no passage for more. What is to be 
done ?” The chiefs, Sehir aad Bikumsi, replied 
“ a taka mast take place ; we mast sacrifice 
ourselves:’’ but that same day the royal 
army, unware of the distress of tlio besieged, 
retreated. 

The friend of Ruttnnsi had a younger 
brother, who, on the retreat of the royal 
forces, was carried inside the fort, when 
seeing the real state of things, ha escaped 
and conveyed intelligence of it, upon whioh 
the siege was renewed. Moolraj reproached 
his brother as the onuse of this evil, and 
asked what was fit to be done f to which 
Ruttunsi replied, “ there is but one path 
open ; to immolate the females, to destroy 
by fire and water whatever is destructible, 
and to bury what is not ; then open wide 
the gates, %nd sword in hand rush upon the 
foe, and thus attain twerga.” The chiefs 
were assembled : all were unanimous to 
make Jeta nuggur resplendent by their 
deeds,- and preserve the honour of the Jadoa 
race. Moolraj thns replied : " yon are of 
a warlike race, and strong are your arms in 
tho cause of your prince : what heroes 
excel you, who thus tread in the Chetrie’s 
path ? In battle, not even the elephant 
could stand before yon. For tbs mainte- 
nance of my honour the sword is in your 
hands ; let Jessulmeer be illumined by its 
blows upon the foe.” Having thus inspir- 


(1) This can mean nothing more than that desultory attacks were carried on against 
the Bhatti capital. It it certain that Alta never carried hi* arms in person against 
Jessulmeer. 
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ed thechiefs and men, Moolraj and Button 
repaired to the palace of their queen*. Hey 
told them to take the tohag; (1) and pre- 
pare to meet in heaven, while they gave np 
their live* in defence of their hononr and 
their faith. Smiling, the Soda Rani, repli- 
ed, “ this night we ahall prepare, and by 
the^morning's light we ahall be [inhabitants 
of etoerga ” ( heaven ) ; and thna it was 
with the chiefs and all tbeir wives. The 
night was passed together for the last time 
in preparation for the awful morn. It came ; 
ablations and prayers were finished, and 
at the Rajdwara 0) were convened hala, 
prude, and bridu, (3) They bade a last 
farewell to all their kin ; the jokur com- 
menced, and twenty-four thousand females, 
from infant^ to old age, surrendered their 
lives, some by the sword, others in the 
volcano of fire. Blood flowed in torrents, 
while the smoke of the pyre ascended to 
the heavens; not one feared to die, every 
valuable’ was consumed with them, not the 
worth of a straw was preserved for the too. 
This work done, the brothers looked upon 
the spectacle with horror. Life was now a 
burden, and they [prepared to quit it. 
They purified themselves with water, paid 
adoration to the divinity, made gifts to the 
poor, planed a branch of the ioolti (4) in 
their casques, the ealigram (4) round their 
neck ; and having cased themselves in 
armour and put on the saffron robe, they 
bound the mor (5) (crown) around their 


head*, and embraced each other for the last 
time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle. 
Three thousand eight * hundred warriors, 
with faces red with wrath, prepared to die 
with their chiefs. 

Buttunei had two sous, named Garei and 
Kannr, the eldest only twelve years of age. 
He wished to save them from the impending 
havoc, and applied to his courteous foeman. 
The Hooelem chief swore he would protect 
them, and sent two confidential servants to 
receive the trust; to whom, bidding them a 
last farewell, their father consigned them. 
When they reached the royal cnmp they 
were kindly weloomed by the Nawab, who, 
pntling his hand upon their heads, soothed 
them, and appointed two Brahmins to 
guard, feed, and instruct them. 

On the morrow, the army of the Booltan 
advanced to the assault. The gates were 
thrown wide, and the fight began. Button 
was lost in the eea of battle ; but one hun- 
dred and twenty Meers fell before his sword 
ere he lay in the field. Moolraj plied bis 
lance on the bodies of the barbarians : the 
field swam in blood. The noclean spirits 
were gorged with slaughter ; but at length 
the Jidoon chief fell, with seven hundred of 
the choice of hie kin. With his death the 
battle closed ; the victors ascended the 
castle, and Maboob Khan caused the bodies 
of the brothers to be carried from the field, 
and burned. The tah* took place in 8. 
1351, or A. D. 1295. Deoraj, who command- 


(1) Sokagm, one who beoomes sati previous to her lord’s death : Dokagun, who 
follows him after death. 

(2) Literally, the royal gate an allusion to the female apartments, or Raj -lota. 

(3) Bala , ie under sixteen ; prude, middle-aged ; bridu , when forty. 

(4) The funeral qualities of the toolsi plant, and the emblematic ealigram , or atone 
found in the Gunduc river, have been often described. 

(5) On two occasions the Bajpoot chieftain wears the mor, or 'coronet;’ on his 
marriage, and when going to die in battle ; symbolic of hie nuptials with the dpeara, 
or ‘fair of heaven. 
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ed the force in the field, was earned off by mantled and abandoned the palace, which 
a fever, The royal garrison kept possession remained long deserted, for the Hiattie had 
of the castle daring two years, and at neither means to repair the Icangnu 
length blocked cp the gateways, and dis- ( battlements ), nor men to defend them. 


OHAPTIB IV. 


The Rahtores of Mehwo settle amidst the ruins of fessnlmeer.— Driven out by 
tie BhaMi chieftain Doodoo, w ho it elected Rawul.— Be carriet off the 
ettui rf Fetrot Shah.— Second etorm and taka (f Jessulmetr.— Doodoo 
slain.— Moghul invation tf India. — The Bhatti princes obtain their 
liberty,— Ravel Gursi re-establishes fessulmeer.— Kehur, ton of Deoraj, 
—Disclosure tf his destiny by a prodigy. — Is adopted by the wife of 
Rawul Gttrsi, who is assassinated by the tribe of Jesur. — Kehur pro- 
claimed.—Beemlade becomes sati. — The succession entailed on the sons 
of Hamit.— Matrimonial overture to Jatia from Metoar. — Engagement 
broken off.— The Brothers slain.— Penitential act of Rao Raning. — off- 
spring of Kehur.— Soma the elder departs with his bussie and settles at 
Giraup.— Sons <f Rao Raning become Moosleme to avenge their father's 
death.— Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance.— They mix with the 
Abhoria Bhatti*.— Kailua, the third eon of Kehur, settles in the forfeited 
lands.— Drives the Dahyas from Khadal.— Kailun erects the fortress of 
Kerroh on the Behah or Gara.— Assailed by the Johyas and Langas 
under Ameer Khan Korai, who is defeated. — Subdues the Chahils and 
Mohils.— Extends his authority to the Punjnud. — Rao Kailun marries 
into the Samma family.— Account of the Samma race.— He seizes on the 
Samma dominions.— Makes the river Indus his boundary.— Kaitun dies . — 
Succeeded by Chachik.— Makes Mar ole his head-quarters.— League headed 
by the chief of Mooltan against Chachik, who invades that territory , 
and returns with a rich booty to Mavote.— A second victory.— Leaves a 
garrison «* the Punjab.— Defeats Maipal, chief of the Doondit. — Asini, 
or Asveini-Kote.—Its supposed position. — Anecdote.— Feud with Satilmer. 
—Its consequences.- Alliance with Hybut Khan.— Rao Chachik invades 
Teeleebunga. — The Khokttrs or 0 hikers described. — The Langas drive 
his garrison from Dhooniapur.—Rao Chachik falls sick. — Challenges 
the prince of Mooltan. — Reaches Dhooniapur. — Riles preparatory to the 
combat . — Worship of the sword. — Chachik is slain with all his bands.— 
Koombo, hitherto insane, avenges his father's feud. — Birsil restablishes 
Dhooniapur. — Repairs to Kerne. — Assailed by the Langas and Baloches. 
—Defeats them.— Chronicle of Jeetulmeer resumed.— Rawvl Bersi meets 
Bao Birsil on his return from his expedition in the Punjab. — Conquest 
of Mooltan by Baber.— Probable conversion of the Bhaitis of the Punjab. 
Rawul Bersi, Jail, Noonkurn, Bheem, Munohur-das, and Subbul Sing, 
six generations. 
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Soitx yean subsequent to thU disastrous 
event in the Bliatti annals, Jngmal, son of 
Msloji Bahtore, chief of Mehwo, attempted 
a settlement amidst the mine of Jessulmeer, 
and brought thither a large force, with 
seven hundred carts of provisions. On 
hearing this, the Bhstti chiefs, Doodoo and 
Tilnkai, the son of J etir, assembled their 
kinsmen, surprised the Bah tores, drove 
them from the castle, and captured the sup* 
plies. Doodoo, for this exploit, was elected 
Bawul, and commenced the repairs of Jes- 
eulmeer. He had five sons. Tiluksi, his 
brother, was renowned for his exploits. He 
despoiled the Balnch, the Manguleo, the 
Mehwo, and the Deoras and Sonignrraa of 
Aboo and Jhnlore felt his power. He even 
extended his raids to Ajmore, and carried 
off the etud of Feeroz Shah from the 
Anasagur ( lake ), where they were accus- 
tomed to be watered. This indignity provok- 
ed another attack upon Jessulmeer, attended 
with the same disastrous results. Again 
♦*>e taka was performed, iu which sixteen 
ousaud females (1) were destroyed ; and 
xioodoo, with Tiluksi and seventeen hun- 
dred of the clan, fell iu battle, after he had 
occupied the gadi ten years. 

On the death of Bawul Doodoo, in 8. 
1362 ( A.D. 1306 ), the young princes, 
Gursi and Kanur, by the death of their 
patron Mi boob, were left to the protection 
of his eons, Zoolficar and Gasi Khan. Kanur 
went piivately to Jessulmeer, and Gursi 


obtained leave ho proceed westward to the 
Mehwo tract, where hs married Bimaladevi, 
a widow, sister to the Bahtore, who had been 
betrothed (2) to the Deora. While engaged 
in these nuptials, he wsa visited by liis rela- 
tion Soningdeo, a man of gigantic strength, 
who agreed to accompany him on his return 
to Delhi. The king made trial of his force, 
by giving him to string an iron bow sent by 
the king of Khurasan, which the nervous 
Bhatti not only bent but broke. The in- 
vasion of Delhi by Timoor Shaty3) having 
occurred at this time, the services of Guri 
were so conspicuous that he obtained a 
grant of his hereditary dominions, with 
permission to re-establish Jaasulmser. 
With bis own kindred, and the aid of the 
vassals of his friend Jugmal of Mehwo, he 
soon restored order, and had an effioient 
force at command. Hamir and his clansmen 
gave their allegiance to Gursi, but the sous 
of Jesir were headstrong. 

Deoraj , who married the daughter of 
Roopra, Bans of Mundore, had a son named 
Kehur, who, when Jessulmeer was about 
to be invested by the troops of the Sooltan, 
was oonveyed to Mundore with his mother. 
When only twelve years of age, he used to 
eccompauy the cowherds of the old Bao’a 
kine, and his favourite amusement was 
penning up the calves with twigs of the ai, 
to imitate the pickettiug of horsea One day, 
tired of this occupation, young Kehur fell 
asleep upon the bole of a serpent, and the 


(1) The Rajpoots, by their exterminating taJectt, facilitated the views of the 
Mahomedane. Iu every state we read of theee horrors. 

(2) The mere act of being betrothed disqualifies from a second marriage ; the 
affianced becomes a rand (widow), though a kotnan (maid). 

(3\ Even theee anachronisms are proofs of the fidelity of theae annals. _ Ignorant 
native, scribes, aware but one great Moghul invasion, during the reign Alla-oodin. In all 
-probability that for which the services of the Bliatti prince obtained him the restoration of 
hie dominions, was that of Eibak Khan, general of the king of Transoxiaua, who invaded 
India in A. H. 705 (AD. 1305), and was so signally defeated, that only three thousand 
out of fifty-seven thousand horse escaped the sowrd, and these were mads prisoners and 
trod to death by elephants, when pillars of skulls were erected to commemorate the 
victory.— See Briggs' Fsriihta, vol. i. p. 364. 
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reptile issuing therefrom mom end spread 
its hood over him u he elept. A Charun 
( bard, or genealogist ), passing that way, 
reported the foot and its import immediate- 
ly to the Bans, who, proceeding to the spot, 
found it was hie own grandson whom fate 
had thus pointed out for sovereignty, 
Qurai, having no offspring by Bimaladevi, 
proposed to her to adopt a son. All the 
Bhatti youth were assembled, but none 
equalled Kehur, who was chosen. But the 
sons of Jesir were displeased, end conspired 
to obtain the gad*. At this time, Bawul 
Gurai was in the daily habit of visiting a 
tank, which he was excavating, and they 
seised an occasion to asaasainute him ; 
whereupon, in order to defeat their design, 
Bimaladevi immediately had Kebnr pro- 
claimed. The widowed queen of Gurai, 
with the view of securing the completion of 
an object which her lord had much at heart, 
namely, fiiuishing the lake Owti-tirr. as 
well as to ensure protection to her adopted 
son Kehur, determined to protract the 
period of self-immolation ; but when six 
months hsd elapsed, and both these objects 
were attained, she finished her days on the 
pyre. Bimaladevi named the children of 
Hamir as the adopted sous and succes- 
sors of Kehur. These sons were Jaits and 
Loonkurn. 

The coco>nnt was sent by Konmbho, I 
Bans of Cheetore, to Jaita. The Bhatti 
prince marched for Mewar, and when with 
twelve cons of the Aravalli hills, was joined 
by the famons Sankia Meeraj, chief of 
Salbanny. Next morning, when about to 
resume the march, a partudge began to 
call from the right : a bad omen, which 


was interpreted by the brother-in-law 
of the Sankia, deeply versed in the 
science of the Soohani and the langn- 
age of birds {!), Jaita drew the rein of his 
horse, and to avert the evil, halted that 
day. Meanwhile, the partridge was caught 
and found to be bliud of an eye, and its 
ovary quite filled. The next morning, ae 
soon as they had taken horses, a tigress begau 
to roar, and the &o£uni chieftain was again 
called upon, to expound the omen. He 
replied that the secrets of great houses 
should not be divulged, but he desired them 
to despatch a youth, disgnised ns a female 
Nae (barbar class), to Komulmer, who 
there would learn the cause. The youth 
gained admission to ‘ the ruby of Mew&r,' 

( Lala- Mewar i ), who was anointing for the 
nuptials. He saw things were not right, 
and returning made his report ; upon heat- 
ing which, the Bhatti prince married 
Marrnd, the daughter of the Sankia chief. 
The Bana was indignant at this insnlt, 
but a sense of shame prevented his resent- 
ing it; and instead of proclaiming tbe 
slight, he offered his daughter’s hand to 
the famous Kheechoe prince, Aohildas of 
Gagrown, and it was accepted (2). Jaita 
met hiB death, together with bis brother 
Loonkurn, and his brother-in-law, in an 
attempt to surprise Poogul : be fell with a 
hundred and twenty followers. When 
the old Rao, B&ningdeo, discovered against 
whom be had thus successfully defended 
himself, he cl&d himself, in black garments, 
and in attonement performed pilgrimage to 
all the shrines in India(3). On his retaro, he 
was forgiven snd condoled with by Kehur. 

Kehur had eight sons : 1st Somaji, who 


(l) It i» scarcely necessary to repeat that this is a free translation of the chronicle. 

C2) The Khaechee prince, we may suppose, had no follower skilled in omens — they 
lived very happily, as appears by the Kheechee chronicle, and she bore him a son, who 
was driven from Gagrown. The scandal propagated against the ‘ruby ot Mewar’ was 
no doubt a ru»e of the SanksU chief, as the conclneion shews However small the intrin- 
sic worth of these anecdotes, they afford links of synchronisms, which constitute the value 
of the aunala of all these states. 

(3) Sadoo was the son and heir of Baningdeo, and it was from this portion of 
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had a numerous offspring ’ called the Soma- 
Bhattig; 2nd. Lukmun $ 3rd. Kailun, who 
forcibly seised Beefcumpur, the appanage 
of his elder brother Bonia, who departed 
with ail hie Seine (1). end settled at 
Olrstip ; 4th, Kilkufn ; 5th. SatuI, who gave 
hie name to an ancient town, and culled it 
Sutnlmer. The names of the rest were 
Beejo, Tnnuo, and Tejsi. 

When the eons of Raningdeo became 
converts to Islnm, in order to avenge their 
fatlier’H feud with the Rabtore prince of 
Nagore, they forfeited their inheritance of 
Poognl and Murote, and thenceforward 
mired with the Abhoria Bhattis, and their 
deecendaiits are termed Motuun Bhntti. 


On this event, Kailun, the third eon of 
the Bawnl, took possession of the forfeited 
lands, and besides Beekumpur, regained 
Deorawul, which had been conquered by 
their ancient foes, the D&hya Rajpoots, 
Kailun built a fort on the Beyah, called, 
after hia father, Kerroh, or Kerore, which 
again brought the Bhattis into coliiaion with 
the Johyaa and Langas, whose chief, Amur 
Khan Korai, attacked him, but wae defea- 
ted. Kailun became the terror of the 
Ciiahils (2), the Mohils (2), and Joyhas (2), 
who lived in this quarter, and his authority 
extended as far as the Punjnud. Kailua 
married into the Samma, family of Jam (3), 
and arbitrated their disputes on succession, 


the Bhatti annals I extracted that singular story, related in Vol. I., to illustrate 
the influence which the females of Rajp< otana have on national manners. The date of 
this tragical event wan S. 1462, according to the Bhatti annals ; and Sana Mokul, the 
contemporary of Rawnl Jait and Rao Raningdro, was on the throne of Mewar from S. 1454 
to 8. 1475. The annals of this state notice the marriage of the ’Ruby to Dhcruj, 
son of Achitdaa, but say nothing on the other point. A vague recollection of some 
matrimonial insult being offered evidently yet prevails, for when a marriage was contract- 
ed in A.D. 1821, through the author’s intervention, between the liana of Oodipoor’s 
daughter and the present RawulGuj Sing of J cssulmeer, it was given out that there was 
no memorial of any marriage-alliance between the two houses. After all it may ba a vain- 
glorious invention of the Bhatti annalist 

(1) The term hit ttie has been explained in Vol. I. The bussie is a slave in the mildest 
sense ; one who in distress sells his liberty. His master cuts the cAoti, or lock of hair, 
fi«m the ceutrc of the head, as a mark of bondage. They arc transferable, like cattle. 
Tliis custom prevails more in the desert states than in central Raj warn, ; there every 
great man has his hunts Shiam Sing Chnmpawut of Pokurn had two hundred whenhe fled 
t" Jcypooi, and they all fell with him fighting against the Mabrattas. All castes, Brah- 
mins and Rajpoots, become butties : they can redeem their liberty by purchase. 

(2) These] three tribes are either extinct, or were lost on becoming proselytes to 
Islnmism, 

(3) The Snmma or Summa tribe, which is well known in Mahoznedan history, as 
having given a dynasty to Sinde in modern times, is a great branch of (he Vadus, sod 
descended from Samba, son of Cristina ; and while the other branch colonized Zabulis- 
than, maintaining the original name of Yadu», th« sous of Samba made his name the 
patronymic in Scislau and the Lower valli-y of the Indus. S.imma-ca-koto. or Samma- 
nagar, was the capital, which yet exists, and doubtless originated the Minagara of the 
Greeks. Sambos the opponent of Alexander, it is fair to infer, wns the chief of the Samma 
tribe. Samba, meaning ‘of, or belonging to Siam at Sam’ (an epithet of Krishna from his 
dark complexion), was son of Jamburati, one of the eight wires of this deified Yadu. The 
Jharejas of Cutch aud Jams of Sinde and Sauraehtra are of the same stock. The Sind- 
Samma dynasty, on the loss of their faith and coming into contact with Islam, to which 
they became iirow-lytes, were eager to adopt a pedigree which might give them importance 
in the eyes of their conquerors j Ssm was transformed into Jam, ana the Persian king, 
Jamshid, was adopled as the patriarch of the Ssmmas, in lieu of the legitimate Samba, 
Ferishta gives an account of tuis dynasty, but was ignorant of (their origin. He says : 

28 B 
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which had caused much bloodshed . Shnjahit 
Jam, whom he supported, accompanied him 
to Marote, on whose death, two years alter, 
Kailnn possessed himself of all the Snmma 
territory, when the Binds near became 
the boundary of hie dominion. Kailun died 
at the age of seventy-two, and was succee- 
ded by (1) 

Cbachik-dep, who made Marote his 
bead-quarters, to cover hie territories from 
the attacks of Mooltan, which took umbrage 
at the return of the Bhattis across the Garah , 
Tire chief of Mooltan united in a league 
all the ancient foes of the Bhattis, the 
'Langes, the Johyas, the Kheecheea, and all 
; the tribes of that region. Chachik formed an 
army of seventeen thousand horse and 
fourteen thousand foot, end crossed the 
Beyeh to meet his foes. Tire encounter 
was desperate ; but the Bhattis were 
victorious, and returned with rich spoil to 
Marote. In the year following another battle 
took place, in which seven hundred and forty 
Bhattis were slain, and three thousand of 
the men of Mooltan. By this success, the 
conquests of Chachik were extended, aud 


he left a garrison ((kati*a) under his son in 
Asini-kote, beyond the Bel) ah, and returned 
to Poognl. He then attacked Maipat, 
chief of the Doondis, whom he defeated. 
After this victory he repaired to Jessulmeer, 
to visit his brother Lukmun, reserving the 
prodnee of the lands dependent on Aeini* 
kote (2) for hie expenses at court. On hie 
return home by Baroo, he was accosted by 
a Jinj Rajpoot (3), pasturing an immense 
flock of goats, who presented the best of 
his flock, and demanded protection against 
the raids of Birjung Babtore. This 
chief had wrested the celebrated fortreas 
of Satulmer, (4) the abode of wealthy 
merchants, from a Bhatti chief, and exten- 
ded his forays far into the desert, and the 
Jinj was one of those who had suffered 
by his success. Not long after Rao Chachik 
had passed by the pastures of the Jinj, ho 
received a visit from him, to complain of 
another inroad, which had carried off the 
identical goat, his offering. Chachik as- 
sembled his kinsmen, and formed an alliance 
with Shoomar Khan, chief of the Seta 
tribe, ( 5 ) who came with three thousand 


“ The Zemindars of Sinde were originially of two tribes or families, Somuna and Soomura; 
and the chief of the former was distinguished by the appellntionn of Jam.’’ — Briggs ’ 
Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 432. The hinWian admits they woro Hindus until A, H 783 ( A- D. 
1380, 8. 1436 ); a point of little doubt as we see the Bhatti prince intermarrying with 
this family about twenty years subsequent even to the date assigned by Ferishta for their 
proselytism. 

I may here again state, once for all, that I appond these rotes in order not to in- 
terfere with the text, which is abridged from the original chronicle. 

(1) It is said that Kinmnl succeeded ; but this was only to the nothern portion, his 
appanage: he lived but two months. 

(2) Position unknown, unless it be the Tehin-kot of D’Anrille, at the confluence of the 
river Cabnl with the Indus. There is no doubt that this castio of the Bhatti prince 
was in the Punjab; and coupled with his alliance with the chief of Sebat or Swat, tha t 
it is the Techinkot, or Ashnagur of that celebrated geographei, whenoe the A cosines of 
the Greeks. 

m I may here repeat, that the Jinj and Jobya were no doubt branches of the same 
race ; the JenjuheU of Baber, who locates them about the mountains of Joude. 

(4) Now belonging to.Marwar, and on its north-western frontier- but I believe 
in rums. ’ 

15) Mostlikely theSwatees, or people of Swat, described by Mr. Elphinstone as of 
Su^U«e^?tohwj M pOS9eBSIDg a iin * dom from tlj e flydaspes to Jelialabad, the 
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horse. It was the custom of the Bahtores ot 
Satulmer to eneamp their horse at a some dist- 
ance from the city, to watch, while the chief 
citiseas aged daily to go abroad Chaehik 
surprised and made prisoners of the whole. 
The bankers and men of wealth offered 
large sums for their ransom; bat he would 
not release them from bondage, except on 
condition of their settling in the territory of 
Jessulmeer. Three hundred aud sixty-five 
heads of families embraced this alternative, 
and hence Jessulmeer dates the influx of her 
wealth. They were distributed over the 
principle cities, Deorawul, Poogul, Marote, 
&c. (1) The three sons of the Rahtore were 
also made prisoners ; the two youngest were 
released, but Mairab, the eldest, was 
detained as a hostage for his father's good 
conduct. Chaehik dismissed his ally, the 
Seta chief, whoso grand-daughter, Sonaldevi, 
he married. The father of the bride, Hybat 
Khan, (2) gave with her in daeja (dower) 
fifty horses, thirty-five slaves, four palkis, 
and two hundred female camels, and with 
her Chaehik returned to Marote. 

Two years after this, Chaehik made war 
on Thir-rnj Khokur, the chief of Peelee- 
bunga, (3) on acconnt of a horse stolen 
from a Bhatti. The Khokurs were defeated 
and plundered ; but bis old enemies the 
Langas, taking advantage of this occasion, 


made head against Chaehik, and drove hia 
garrison from the new possession of Dhoo- 
nepur. (4) Disease at length seized on 
Rawul Chaehik, after a long course of 
victorious warfare, in which he subdued 
various tracts of country, even to the heart 
of the Punjab. In this state he determined 
to die as he hud lived, with arma in his 
hands ; but having no foe near with whom 
to cope, he sent an embassy to the Langa 
prince of Mooltan, to beg, as a last favour, 
the jooi- dan, or * gift of buttle,' that his 
soul might escape by the steel of bis foemao, 
and not foil a sacrifice to Blow disease. (5) 
The prince, suspecting treachery, hesitated ; 
hut the Bhatti messenger pledged his word 
that his master only wished an honourable 
death, and that he would only bri ng.fi ve hun- 
dred men to the combat. The cliallongo be- 
ing accepted, the Rawul culled his clansmen 
around him, aud on recounting what he had 
done, seven hundred select Rajpoots, who 
had shared in all his victories, volunteered 
to take the last field, and make nunklut 
( oblation ) of their lives with their leader. 
Previous to setting forth, he arranged hia 
affairs. His son Guj Sing, by the Seta 
Bani, he sent with her to her father’s house. 
He had five other sons, etr. Koornbho, 
Birsil, Bbeemdeo ( by Lala Rani, of the 
Soda tribe ), Rutto and Rundheer, whose 


(1) It must not be forgotten, that Satulmer was one of the Bhatti eastlcs wrested 
from them by the Bahtores, who have greatly curtailed their frontiers. 

(2) From this and many other instances, we come to the conclusion that the Tatar or 
Indo-Scy thic title of Khau is by no means indicative of the Maliomedan faith. Here we 
see the daughter of the prince of Swat, or Suvot with a genuine Hindi name. 

(3) The position of Peeleeiunga is unknown ; in all probability it has undergone a 
metamorphosis .with the spread of the faith, over these regions. Asjtefore men- 
tioned, I believe this race culled Khokur to be the Ghiker, so well known to Baber, and 
described as his inveterate foes in nil his irruptions into India. Their mausere, especially 
that distinctive mark, Ployandrism, mentioned by Ferisbta,'mark the Gbtkers as Indo- 
Scythic. The names of their chiefs are decidedly Hindu. They were located with the 
iToudis in the upper part of the Punjab, and according to Elpbinstone, they retain their 
old position, contiguous to the Eusofzey Jadoont. 

(4) Dhooniapnr is not located. 

~ (0) In this chivalrous challenge, or demand of the jood-dan, we recognize another 
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BKitb erf was jSoorajdevi, of Cliolwn race. 
Birsil, bis eldest son, he made heir to all 
his .dominions, except the land of Ehadal 
( whose thief town is Dearawul ), which he 
bestowed upon Kundheer and to both he 
gave the tika, making them separate states, 
Bireil marched to Kerore(l), his capital, 
at the head of seventeen thousand men. 

Meanwhile, Bawul Chachik marohed to 
Dhooniapoore, ‘to part with life.' There 
he heard that the prince of Mooltau was 
within two cose. His soul was rejoiced ; 
he performed bis ablutions, worshipped the 
sword(2) and the gode, bestowed charity, 
and withdrew hie thoughts from this world. 

The battle .lasted .four gkurris ( two 
hour* ), and the Judoon prince fell with all 
his kin after performing prodigies of valour. 
Two thousand Khans full beneath their 
swords : rivers of blood flowed in the field ; 
but the Bbatti gained the abode of India, 
who shared his throne with the hero. The 
king crossed the Bekah, and returned to 
Mooltan. 

While Bundheer was performing at 
Deorawnl the rites of the twelve days of 
mafum, or 'mourning,* his eider brother, 
Koomhlio, afflicted with insanity, rushed 
into the assembly, and swore to avenge hie 
father's death. That day he departed, 


accc to pained by a single slave, 'and reached 
the priaee’e camp* It wae surrounded by ■ 
ditch eleven yards wide, over which the 
Bhatti leaped his horse in the dead of night, 
reached the harem, and cut off the head of 
Eoloo Shah, with which he rejoined his 
breihern at Deorawul. Bitail re-established 
Dhnoniapur,*sud then went to Ker ore. His 
old foes, the Langas, under Hybat Khan, 
again attacked him, but they were defeated 
with great slaughter. At the same time, 
Huaein Khan Baloch invaded Beekumpur.(3) 

Bawul Berai, who at this time occupied 
the gadi of Jessulmeer, went forth to meet 
Bao Bireil on hie return from hie ex- 
pedition in the Punjab. In S. 1680 (AD. 
1474 ), he made the gatee aud pul nee of 
Boekumpur. 

We may, in this place, desert the literal 
narrative of the chronicle ; what follows is 
a record of similar border-feuds and petty 
wars, between 1 the sons of Kailnn(4), and 
the chiefs of the Punjab, alternately invaders 
aud invaded, which is pregnant with mighty 
words and gallant deeds, but yielding no 
new facts of historical value. At length, the 
numerous offspring of Kailun separated, 
and divided amongst them the lauds on 
both sides of the Garah ; and aa Sultan 
Buber soon after tbiB period made a final 


strong trait of Scythic manners, as depicted by Herodotus. The ancient Gete of TranBoxina 
conld not bear the idea of dying of disease ; a feeling which his offspring carried with them 
to the shores of the Baltio, to Yeut-laud or Jutland j 

(1) This fortress, erected by Bao Kailun, is stated to be twenty-two cow, about forty 
miles, from Buhwnlpur ; but though the direction is not stated, there is a little doubt of 
its being to the northward, most probably in that do-abeh called Sind-Sagur. 

(2) Couple this martial rite with the demand of jood-dan, and there is an additional 
reason for calling these Yadus, Indo-Scythic, see Yol. I, for an account of the worship 
of the word, Kharg-thapna, 

(3) The foregoing (from page 217), including the action of Kailnn, Chachie, and 
Birsil, must be considered as an episode, detailing the exploits of the Baoe of Poogul, 
established by Kailun, third son of Bawul Kchur of Jeeaulmeer, It was too essential to 
be placed in a note. 

(4) Bao Kailun had established hie authority over nine castle, heads of districts, viz. 
Asini or Aswiui-kote, Beekumpur, Mnrote, Poogul, Deorawul, Kehore ( twenty-two Coes, 
or about forty miles, from Bahwulpur), Gooxuun, Bakun, Madno, aud Natailoh, on the 
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conquest of Mooltan from the Langas. and 
placed therein his own governor, is all pro* 
liability tbe Bhstti possessors of Kerore-kote 
ftud Dbooniapur, as well u Poo gal and 

Marote (now Mahomedans ), exchanged 
their faith ( sanctioned even by Mena ) for 
the preservation of their states (1). The 
bard is so much occupied with this Poogul 


branch that the chronicle appears almost 
devoted solely to them. 

He passes from tbe main stem, to Bswuls 
Jait, Hoonkuin, Bheeui, Munohur-das, to 
Subtml Sing, five generations, with little 
further notice than the mere enumeration 
of their issue. With this last prince, 
Subbul Sing, an important change occurred 
in the political of the Bhattia. 


(1) There never was any thing so degrading to royalty at the selfish protection 
guaranteed to it by this Lycurgus of the Hindus, who says, “ Against misfortune, let 
him preserve his wealth ; at the expense of hi* wealth, let him preserve his wife ; but 
let him at all events preserve himself, even at the hazard of bis wife and riches . — Menu 
on Government or on the Military Clan. The entire history of the Rajpoots shews they do 
not pay much attention to such unmauly maxims. 


CHAPTEE V . 


Jessulmeer becomes a fief of the empire.— Changes in the succession.— Subbut 
Sing servet with the Bhatli contingent. —His services obtain him the R»(li 
of Jessulmeer. - Boundaries of Jessulmeer at the period of Baber’s in' 
ration.— Subbul succeeded by hit son , ITmra Sing, who leads the tikadoar 
into the Baloeh territory,- Crowned on the field of victory.— Demands a 
relief from his subject* to portion his daughter. — Puts a chief to death 
who refuses — Revolt of the Chnnna Rajpoots. — The Bhatti chief retaliate 
the inroads of the Rahtores of Bikaneer,— Origin of frontier feuds.— 
Bhatti* gain ft victory. — The prince* of fettulmetr and Bik 'inter are 
involved in the feuds cf their vassals.— Rtja Atop Sing calls in all his 
chiefs to revenge the disgrace.— Invasion of Jesiulmeer. — The invaders 
defeated.— The Rawut recovers Poogul.— Makes Barmair tributary.— 
Umra dies. — Succeeded by fesiount. — The chronicle closes — Decline of 
Jessulmeer.— Poogul.— Barmair.— Filodi wrested from her by the Rahtores. 
Importance of these transactions to the British Government. — Khadal 
to the Garah seized by the Daodpotras. — Akhi Sing succeeds.— His 
uncle , Tej Sing, usurps the government.— The usurper assassinated 
during the ceremony of Las . — Akhi Sing recovers the gadi . — Reigns forty 
year*. — Bahwul Khan seizes on Khadal. — Raioitl Moolraj. — Swoop Sing 
Mehta made minister.— His hatred of the Bhatti nobles.— Conspiracy 
against him by the heir-apparent, Rae Sing.- Deposal and confinement 
of the Rawul. — The prince proclaimed.— Refuses to occupy the gadi.— 
Moolroj emancipated by a Rajpootani.— Resumption of the gadi . — The 
prince Rae Sing receives the biaok khelat of banishment.— Retires to 
Jodhpur. — Outlawry of the Bhatti nobles. — Their lands sequestrated , and 
castles destroyed.— After twelve years, restored to their lands.— Rae Sing 
decapitates a merchant.— Returns to Jessulmeer.— Sent to the fortress of 
Dewoli.— Salim Sing becomes minister.— Uis character.— Falls into the 
hands qf his enimie *, but is saved by the magnanimity of Zoorawur Sing. 
—Plans his destruction t through his own brother’s wife. — Zoorawur is 
poisoned. — The Mehta then assassinates her and her husband.— Fires the 
castle of Dewoh.— Rae Sing burnt to death.— Murder of Ms tons. — The 
minister proclaims Guj Sing.— Younger sons of Moolraj fig to Bikaueer, 
— The longest reigns in the Rajpoot annals are during ministerial 
usurpation.- Retrospective view of the Bhatti history .— Reflections. 
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Wb hare now reached that period in 
the Bhatti annals, when Shah Jehan was 
emperor of India. Elsewhere, we have 
minutely related the measure which the 
great Akber adopted to attach hie Rajpoot 
vassalage to the empire j a policy punned 
by hie eucceeaora. .Subbul Sing, the fint 
of the princes of Jeeanlmeer, who held his 
dominions as a fiof of the empire, was not 
the legitimate lieir to the ‘gadi of Jessul(I).' 
Munohur-dss had obtained ihe gad* by the 
assassination of his nephew, Rawul Nathoo, 
the son and heir of Bheem, who was return- 
ing from his nuptials at Bikaner, aud had 
passed the day at Filodi, then a town of 
Jessnlmeer,when poison was administered to 
him by the hands of a f am ale. But it was 
destined that the line of the assassin ehonld 
not rule, and the dignity fell to Subbul 
Sing, the third in descent from Maldeo, 
second son of Rawul Noonkurn. 

The good qualities of young Subbul, 
and the bad ones of Ramchund, son of the 
usurper, afforded another ground for the 
preference of the former. Moreover, 
8ubbul was nephew to the prince of Amber, 


nnder whom he held a distinguished post in 1 
the Government of Peshore, where he saved 
the royal treasure from being captured by 
the Afghan mountaineers. For this service, 
and being a favourite of the chiefs who 
served with their contingents, the king gave 
Jeswunt Sing of Jodhpoor command to place 
him on die gadi. The celebrated Nahur 
Khan Koompawut (S) woe entrusted with 
this duty, for the performance of which he 
received the city and domain of Pokurn, 
ever since severed from Jessulmeer. 

This was the first considerable abstrac- 
tion from the territories which had been 
progressively increased by Rawul Jessul and 
his successors, but which have since been 
wofully curtailed. A short time before 
Baber’s invasion, the dependencies of 
Jessnlmeer extended on the north to the 
Garah river, (3) west to the Mehran or 
Indus; and on the east and south, they 
were bounded by the Rahtores of Bikaneer 
and Marwar, who had been gradually 
encroaching for two centuries, and oontinue 
to do so to this day. The entire thul of 
Barmair and Kottorah, in the south, , were 


(1) Nookurn had three sons, Hur-rsj, Maldeo. and Kaliandas: each bad issue. 
Hur-raj had Bhoom(who succeeded his grandfather Noonkurn). Maldne had Kaitsi, who 
had Diadas, father of Subnl Sing, to whom was given in appanage the town of Mundilla, 
near Pokurn. The third son, Kaliandas, had Munolmr-das. who succeeded Bheem. 
Ramchund was the son of Muuohur-das. A slip from the genealogical tree will set this 
in a clear light, 

1. Noonkurn. 


Hur-rai. Maldeo. Kuliandas. 

I I I 

2. Bheem. K»etsi. 3. Monohurdas. 

Nathoo. Dialdaa, Ramchund. 

I 

4 Subbul Sing. 

(2) Another synchronism ( see Annals of Marwar for an account of Nahur Khan ) 
of some value, since it accounts for the fust abstraction of territory by the Rahtores from 
the Bhattis. 

(3) The Garah is invariably called the Behah in the chronicle. Garah, or Gharra, 
is so called, in all probability, from the mud (gar ) suspended in its waters. The Garah in 
composed of the waters of Behah and Sutlej. 
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Bhattl chieftainships and eastward to the 
site of Bikaneeer itself. 

Omru Sing, son ofSubbul, succeeded, 
fie led the tika-dwr against the Baloches, 
who had invaded the western tracts, and 
was installed on the field of victory. Soon 
after, he demanded aid from his subjects to 
portion his daughter, and being opposed by 
hi* Bajpoot minister, Raghonath, he pnt 
him to death. The chnnna Rajpoots, from 
the north-east, haring renewed their old 
raids, he in person uttaoked and compelled 
them to give bonds, or written obligations, 
for their future good conduct. 

Provoked by the daily encroachments of 
the Kandulote Ralitores, Suonder-das and 
Dilpnt, chiefs of Beekunipur, determined to 
retaliate : "Let us get a name in the world," 
said Dilpnt, “and attack the lands of the 
Bahtores.’’ Accordingly, they invaded, 
plundered, and fired the town of Jujoo, on 
the Biknneer frontier. The Kandulotes 
retaliated on the towns of Jessulmeer, and 
an action took place, in which the Bhattis 
were victorious, slaying two hundred of 
the Bahtores. The Rawul partook in the 
triumphfof his vassals. Baja Anop Sing 
of Bikaneer was then serving with the 
imperial armies in the Dekhan. On 
receiving this account, he commanded his 
minister, to issue a snmuions to every 
Kandulote capable of carrying arms to 
invade Jessulmeer, and take and raze 
Beekumpnr, or he would consider them 
traitors. The minister issued the summons 
every Rahtore obeyed it, and he added, os 
au auxiliary, a. Yathan chief witli his baud 


from Hiasar. Bawul Urara collected his 
Bhattis around him, and instead of awaiting 
the attack, advanced to meet it ; he slew 
many of the chiefs, burnt the frontier towns, 
and recovered Poogul, forcing the Rahtore 
chiefs of Barinair and Kottorah to renew 
their engagemeats of fealty and service. 

Dura hud eight suns, and was succeeded 
by Jeswunt, the eldest, in 8. 1758 ( A. D. 
1702 ), whose daughter was married to the 
heir-apparent of Me war. 


Here ends the chronicle, of which the 
foregoing is on abstract : the concluding 
portion of the annals is from a MS. fur- 
nished by a living chrouicler, corrected by 
other information. It is but a sad record of 
anarchy and crime. 

Soon after the death of Rawul Umrn, 
Poogul, Barmair, Fiiodi, and varions other 
towns and territories in Jessulmeer, weie 
wrested from this state by the Bahtores. (1) 

The territory bordering the Garah was 
taken by Doad Khan, an Afghan chief- 
tain from Shikarpur, and it became the 
nucleus of a state called after himself Daod* 
potra, 

Jeswunt Sing succeeded. He had five 
son*, Juggut Sing, who committed suicide, 
JEsuri Sing, Tej Sing, and Sooltan Sing. 
Juggut Sing had three sous, Akhi Siug, 
Boon Sing, and Zoorawur Sing. 

Akhi Siug succeeded. Bood Sing died 
in the small -pox ; Tej Slug, uncle to the 
Rutvu), usurped the government, and the 
princes fled to Delhi to save their lives. 


.. W rank, ew*nl\a\ to which my ItWn can he apphed, \* Chat of eeahVmu 
the British Government, when called upon to exercise its functions, as protector and arbi- 
trator of the international quarrels of Eajpootaoa, to understand the legitimate and 
original grounds of dispute. Here we perceive the germ of the border-feuds, which have 
led to so much blood-shed between Bekaneer and Jesaulmeer, in which the fumter was 
aegrehsor ; but as the latter, for the purpose of redeeming her lost territory 
X? appear B as the agitator of publictranquility, it is necessary to look for 

the remote cause in pronouncing our awavi 
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At this period, their grand-uncle, Horn 
Sing ( brother of Bawul Jeswant ), «u ser- 
ving the king, and ha tttatbi d id order to 
displace Are usurper. It id ctnrtomary for 
the prince of Jevernlmeer to go annually in 
state to the lake Gurai-Sirr, to perform the 
ceremony of Jtat, or clearing away 1 the ae 
cumulation of mod end sand. The Baja first 
takes oat a handful, when rich and poor 
followed hie example. Hufri Sing chose 
the time When this ceremony was in pro- 
gress to attack the nsnrper. The attempt 
did not altogether succeed , but Tej Sing 
was so severely wounded that lie died, end 
was succeeded by hie son, 

Sowae Sing, an infant of three years 
of age. Akhi Sing collected the Bhattis 
front all quarters, stormed the cattle, put 
the infant to death, and regained hie 
rights. 

Akhi Sing ruled forty years. During 
thia reign, Rahwul Khan, son of Daod Khan, 
took DeraWuI and all the tract of Ehadal, 
the first Bhatti conquest, and added it to 
his new state of Bahwulpoar, or Daodpatra. 

Moolrsj succeeded in S. 1818 ( A. D. 
1763 ). Ha had three sons, Bae Sing, Jaet 
Sing, and Man Sing. The unhappy choice 
of a minister by M noire j completed the 
demoralisation of the Bhatti principality. 
This minuter was named Suroop Sing, a 
Banin of the Jain faith and Mehta family, 
destined to be the exterminators of the 
laws and fortunes^ of the 'sons of Jessnl,.' 
The cause of hatred and revenge of this son 
of commerce to the Bhatti aristocracy arose 
out of disgraceful dispute regarding a 
Bukhtun, e fair frail one, a favourite of the 
Mehta, but who preferred the Rajpoot, 
Sirdar Sing, of the tribe of Aef. The 
Bhatti ohief oarried his oompleint of the 
minister to the heir-apparent, Bae Sing, 
who had also cause ef grievance in the 
reduction of hie inoome, It Was suggested 
to the prince to put this presumptuous 

29 


minister to death; thia was effected 
by the prince’* own hand, in his 
father’s presence ; And as the Mehta, in 
failing, clang to Moolrsj for protection, it 
wee proposed to take off Mrotatj at the 
same time. The proposition, however, Was 
rejected with horror by the prince, Whose 
vengeance was satisfied. The BaWul Was 
allowed to escape to the female apartments ; 
but the chieftains, Welt knowing they could 
trot expect pardon from the Bawul, insisting 
on investing Bae Sing, and if he refused, on 
plaeitig bis brother on the gadi. The an of 
Bae Sing was proclaimed ; but no entreaty 
or threat would induce him to listen to the 
proposal of occupying the throne ; in lien of 
which he used a pallet (that). Three mouths 
and five days had passed Bince the deposal 
and bondage of Moulraj, when 4 female 
resolved to emancipate him : this female 
Was the wife of the chief Conspirator, and 
eonfidenthd adviser of the regent prince. 
This noble dame, a RahtoVe Bajpootni, of 
the Mohecha clan, was the wife of Anop 
Sing of Jinjiniali, the premier noble of 
Jestulmeer, and who, wearied With the 
tyranny of the minister and the weakness df 
his prince, had proposed the death of the 
one and the deposal of the other. We are 
not made acquainted with any reason, save 
that of twatndhetma, or ‘feality,’ which 
prompted the Babtorui to rescue her prince 
even at the risk of her hnsband’a Ufa ; bat 
her appeal to her son Zoorawur, to perform, 
his duty, is preserved, and we give it verla- 
tim : “should your father oppose you, sacri- 
fice him to your duty, and I will mount the 
pyre with his corpse.” The soft yielded 
obedience to the in junction of his magnani- 
mous parent, who bad sufficient influence to 
gain over Arjoon, the brother of her bus- 
band, as well as Megh Sing, Oiief of Baroo. 
The three chieftain forced an entrance into 
the prison where their prince was confined. 
Who refused to be released from his maua- 


B 
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cle», until be was told that the Mabechi 
had promoted the plot for his liberty. The 
sound of the grand nalarra, proclaiming 
Moolraj's repoeseeeion of the gadi, awoke 
his son from sleep ; and on the herald 
depositing at the sido of bis pallet the sable 
tiropa{ 1), and all the insignia of exile, — the 
black steed and black vestments— the 
prince, obeying the command of the eman- 
cipated Rawul, clad himself therein, and 
accompanied by bis party, bade adieu to 
Jeasulmeer and took the road to Kottoroh. 
When be arrived at this town, on the 
southern frontier of the state, the chiefs 
proposed to ‘run the country’ ; but be replied, 
"the country was bis mother, and every 
Rajpoot his foe who injured it,” He repair- 
ed to Judhpoor, but the chieftains abided 
about Slieo Kottoroh and Barmair, and 
during the twelve years they remained out- 
laws, plundered even to the gates of Jessul- 
nieer. In the first three years they devasted 
the country, their castles were dismantled, 
the wells therein filled np, and their estates 
sequestrated. At the end of the twelve, 
having made the tilah, or oath against 
further plunder, their estates were restored, 
and they were re-admitted into tlioir 
country. 

The banished prince remained two years 
and a-half with Raja Beejoy Sing, who 
treated him like a son. But he carried his 
arrogant demeanour with him to Jodbpoor ; 
for one day, as he was going out to hunt, a 
Banin, to wh«m he was iudebted, seized his 
horse by the bridle, and invoking the as 
of Beejoy Sing, demanded payment of his 
debt. The prince, in turn, required him, with 
the invocation " by Moolraj J " to unloose 
his hold. Bat the man of wealth, disregard- 


ing tire appeal, insolently replied, "what 
is Moolraj to me 1" It was the last word he 
spoke j the sword of Rae Sing was un- 
sheathed, and the Bani&’B head rolled on the 
ground : then, turning his horse’s head to 
Jeasulmeer, he exclaimed," better be a alave 
at once, than leave on the bounty of 
another.’’ His unexpected arrival outside 
his native city brought ont the entire po- 
pulation to see him. His father, the Rawul, 
sent to know what had occasioned his 
presence, and he replied, that it was merely 
preparlory to pilgrimage. He was refused 
admittance : his followers were disarmed, 
and he wab sent to reside at the fortress of 
Dewoh, together with his sous Abbe Sing 
and Dhonkul Sing, and their families. 

Salim Sing, who succeeded his father as 
prime minister of JesBulmeer, was but eleven 
years of age at the time of hiB murder. His 
young mind appears, even at that early age, 
to have been a hot-bed for revenge ; and 
the seeds which were sown soon quickened 
into a luxuriance rarely equalled even in 
those regions, where human life is held ia 
little estimation. Without any of that daring 
valour which distinguishes the Rajpoot, he 
overcame, throughout along course of years, 
all who opposed him, uniting the subtlety 
of the serpent to the ferocity of the tiger. 
In person he was effeminate, in speech 
bland ; pliant and courteous in demeanour ; 
promising, without hesitation, and with all 
the semblance of sincerity, what he never 
had the most remote intention to fulfil. 
Salim, or, as be was generally designated 
by his tribe, the Mehta, wm a signal instance 
of a fact of which these annals exhibit too 
many examples, namely, the inadequacy of 
religions professions, though of a severe 


(1) Siropa is the Rajpoot term for the ihelat, and is used by those who, like the 
R&na of Oodipoor, prefer the vernacular dialect to the currupt jargon of the Islamite. 
Sir-o-pa ( from * head ’ sir, to ‘ foot ’ pa ) means a complete dress ; in short, cap-a-pied. 
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character, aa a restraint on moral conduct : ! 
for though the tenets of his faith (the Jain) 
imperatively prescribe the necessity of 
" hurting no sentient being,” and of sitting 
in the dark rather than, by luring a moth 
into the flame of a lamp, incur the penalty 
attached to the sin of insect-murder, this 
man has sent more of H the sons of Jessoh ” 
to Yamaloca( 1), than the sword of their 
external foes during his long administra- 
tion. He had scarcely attained man’s 
estate when the outlawed chiefs were 
restored to their estates by a singular inter- 
vention. Raja Bheem Sing had acceded to 
the gadi of Harwar, and the Mehta was 
chosen by the prince of Jeasolmeer, as 
his representive, to convey his congra- 
tulations, and the tika of acknowledg- 
ment on his succession, to Raja Beejoy 
Sing. On his return from this mission, 
he was waylaid and captured by the out- 
lawed chieftains, who instantly passed 
sentence of death upon the author of their 
miseries. The sword was uplifted, when, 

‘ placing his turban at the feet of Zoorawur 
Sing,’ he implored his protection— and ho 
found it 1 Such is the Rajpoot ; — an 
anomaly amongst his Hpecies ; his character 
a compound of the opposite and antagonis- 
tical qualities which impel mankind to 
virtue and to crime. Let me recall to the 
mind of the reader, that the protector of 
this vampire was the virtuouB son of the 
virtuous Rajpootni who, with the elevation 
of mind equal to whatever is recorded of 
Greek or Roman heroines, devoted herself, 
and a husband whom she loved, to the one 
predominant sentiment of the Rajpoot, 
swamdherma, or ‘ fealty to the sovereign. ’ 
Yet had the wily Mehta effected the dis- 
grace of this brave ohief, to whom the 
Rawul owed his release from bondage and 


restoration to bis throne, and forced him to 
join the outlaws amidst the sand-hills of 
Barmair. Nothing can paint more strongly 
the influence of this first of the Bhatti chiefs 
over his brethren than the act of preserv- 
ing the Hfe of their mortal foe, thus cast 
into their hands ; 'for not only did they 
dissuade him from the act, but prophesied 
bis repentance of such mistaken clemency. 
Only one condition was stipulated, their 
restoration to their homes. They were 
recalled, but not admitted to court : a 
distinction reserved for Zoorawur alone. 

When Rae Sing was incarcerated in 
Dewoh, hie eldest son, Abhe Sing, Rajku- 
mar, * heir-apparent,’ with the Second eon, 
Dhonkul, were left at Barmair, with the 
outlawed chiefs. The Rawul, having in 
vain demanded his grand-children, prepared 
an army and invested Barmair. It was 
defended during six months, when a 
capitulation was acceded to, and the 
children were given up to Moolraj on the 
bare pledge of Zoorawur Sing, who guaran- 
teed their safety ; and they were sent to 
the castle of Dewoh, where their father was 
confined. Soon after, the castle was fired, 
and Rao Sing and his wife were consumed 
in the flames. On escaping this danger, 
which was made to appear accidental, the 
young princes were confined in the 'fortress 
of Ramgnrh, in the most remote corner of 
the desert, bordering the valley of Sinde, 
for their seewity and that of the Rawul 
( according to the Mehta's account ), and to 
prevent faction from having a nucleus 
around which to form. But Zoorawur, who 
entertained doubta of the minister’s motives, 
reminded the Rawul that the proper Jplaco 
for the heir-apparent was the court, and that 
his honour stood pledged for his safety. This 
was sufficient for the Mehta, whose mind 


(1) riuto’s realm, 
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Was instantly intent upon tbe means to 
need himself so conscientious »n ad riser. 
Zuorawnx had a brother named Kaitsi, 
whose wife, according to the courtesy of 
Bajwarra, bad adopted tbe mini* ter m her 
brother, Salim aonnded bit adopted sister 
m to her wish to see her hatband become 
lord of JinginiaUi. Tbe tempter enceeeded : 
he furnished her with poisoned comfite, 
which she administered to the gallant 
Zooraw nr ; and her lord w»» inducted 
into the estates of JinginiaUi. Haring 
thus disposed of the eon) of the Bhatti 
nobility, he took off in detail the chief* 
of Baroo, Dangri, and many others, ehiefly 
by the same means, though some by tbe 
dagger. Kaitsi, who, -whether innocent, 
or a guilty participant in hie brother’s 
death, had benefited thereby, was marked in 
the long liat of prescription of this fiend, 
who determined to exterminate every Raj- 
poot of note. Kaitsi knew too much, and 
those connected with him shared in this 
dangerous knowledge : wife, brother, son, 
vert therefore destined to fall by the same 
blow. The immediate cause of enmity 
was as follows. The minister, who desired 
to set aside the claims of the children of 
Bae Sing to the <fa4i, and to nominate 
the youngest son of Moolraj as heir-ap- 
parent, was opposed by Kaitsi, as it could 
only be effected by the destruction of 
the former ; and he replied, that “ no 
co-operation of his should sanction the 
spilling of the blood of any of his 
•master’s family.” Salim treasured up the 
i remembrance of this opposition to his will, 


though without any immediate sign of die- 
pleasure. Boon after, Kaitsi aud bis brother 
Suroop were returning from a nuptial cere- 
mony at Kunero, in the district of Bhalotra. 
On reaching Beejoraye on the Jeesulmcer 
frontier, where the ministers of the Mehta’s 
vengeance were posted, tbe gallant Zuorawur 
and his brother were conducted into the 
castle, out of which their bodice were 
brought only to be burnt. Hearing of 
gome intended evil to her lord, Kaitsi’e 
wife, with her infant son, Megha, sought 
protection in the minister’s own abode, 
where he had a doublo claim, as his adop- 
ted sister, to sanctuary and protection. For 
five days, the farce was kept up of sending 
food for herself and ohild ; but tbe slave 
who conveyed it, remarking, in coaree, un- 
feeling language, that both her husband 
and her brother were with their fathers, 
she gave a loose to grieve and determined 
on revenge. This being reported to the 
Mehta, he sent a dagger for her repose. 

The princes, Abhe Siug and Phonkul 
Sing, confined in the fortress of Ramgurh, 
soon after the murder of Kaitsi were curried 
off, together with their wives and infants^ 
by poison. The murderer then proclaimed 
Guj Sing, the youngest but one of all the 
posterity of Moolraj, as heir-apparent. His 
brothers sought security in flight from this 
fiend-like spirit of the minister, end ere 
now refugees iu the Bikaneer territory. 
The following slip from the genealogical 
tree will shew the branches so unmercifully 
lopped off this monster ; 



R#e Bing, 

poisoned. 


Abhe Sing, 

poisoned. 


Dhoukul Sing, 
poisoned. 


Jaet Sing (fcmo), Man Sing, 

living. killed by a f»U from his florae. 



Maha Sing, Tej Sing, D»vi8in*,Gnj Sing, Futfci Sing, 
blind. in exile, in exile, reigning prince, ifl exile. 


Maha 8ing, being blind of one eye (1) 
(tana) could not succeeded ; and Man Sing 
being killed by a fall from bis horse, the 
Mehta was saved the crime of adding one 
more " mortal mnrther to his crown.’’ 

It is a singular fact, that the longeat reigns 
we know of in Raj war ra occurred during 
ministerial usurpations. The late Maharao 
of Kotah occupied the gadi upwards of 
half a century, and the Rawul Moolraj 
swayed the nominal sceptre of the desert 
upwards of fifty eight years. His father 
ruled forty years, and I doubt whether, in 
all history, we can find another instance of 
father and son reigning for a century. This 
century was prolific in change to the dy- 
nasty, whose whole history is full of strange 
vicissitudes. If we go back to Joswunt 
Sing, the grandfather of Moolraj, we find 
the Bhatti principality touching the Garah 
on the north which divided it from, Mooltan 
on the west it was bounded by the Funjnud, 


and thus ineludedla narrow slip'of the fertil 
valley of Sinde ; and we have seen it 
stretch at no remote period, even to the 
ancient capital Mansoora, better known to 
the Hindu as Rori-Bekher, the isiandio 
capital of the Sogdi ( Soda ) of Alex- 
ander. To the south, it rested on Dbat, 
including the castles of Sheo, Kottoroh, 
and Barmair, seized on by Marwar j 
and in the east embraced the districts 
of Filodi, Pokurn, and other parts, also 
in tho possession of Marwsr or Bikaneer. 
The whole of the state of Bhawulpur is 
formed out of the Bhatti dominion, and tho 
Rah tores have obtained therefrom not a 
small portion of their western frontier. 
This abstraction of territory will account 
for the heart-burnings and border feuds 
which continually break out between tho 
Bhattis and Rahtores, and “ the children of 
David ( Daodpotras ). 

Could the same prophetic steel which 


(1) A person blind of one <-yo is incompetent to succeed, aceradinK i to Hindu law^ 
l'* i« the nickname given to a person labouring under this l , -cudUr 

is merely an anagram of anka, ‘ the eye.’ Tito loss of an eye does “ f ot .^^' v n e e ^ 1 °“ u _ p “ f t 

of his rights— of which we had a curious exumple in fclie . 8 ’P* therein ^hnd onlv tho 

Delhi, which gave rise to the remark, that the three ' j ri _. o G f wj, e J ea by 

complement of one man amongst them : that hmperor had be I defender 

the brutality nfGholam Kadir : the besieging chief Holcar was *«»o, . 

Sir D. Ochterlony. Holcar’s name has become aynonnuous ratta'icurler The Hindus 
dog, ardmanbLdof an oyo » to cvlry individual tana, 

by what induction I know not, attach adegroe ot moral ooniju j j defect • thoueh 

and appear to make no distinction between tho natural yS... *u’ e j np iter 

to all hanas they apply another and more dignified appellation. Subachar^Uxe Jupiter 

of their aetro-my thoiogy which very hend oHhe Hindu Gods, ho set as 

trasnu. * the tenants of the Greek and 


Roman Pantheon. 
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carved upon the pillar of Brimair the 
destinies of the grandson of the defied Heri, 
elevon hundred years before Christ, have 
subjoined to that of Jewoh the fate which 
awaited his descendant Moolraj, he would 
doubtless have regarded the prophecy as 
conveying a falsehood too gross for belief. 
That the offspring of the defied prince of 
Dwarica, who founded Cuzni, and fought 
tire united kings of Syria and Bactria, 
should, at length, be driven back on India, 


and compelled to seek shelter under the 
sign of the cross, reared amidst their 
sand-hills by a handful of strangers^ 
whose ancestors, when they were even 
in the maturity of their fame, were wander- 
ing in their native woods, with painted 
bodies, and offering human sacrifices to the 
sun-god,— more resembling Balsiva than 
Balcrishna, — these would have Boemed prodi- 
gies too wild for faith. 


CHAPTER VL 


Rawul Moolraj enters into treaty with the English,— The Raja diet. —His 
Grandson, Guj Sing, proclaimed. — He becomes a mere puppet in the 
minister's hands. — Third article of the Treaty.— Inequality of the alli- 
ance.— Its importance to Jessulmeer. — Consequences to be apprehended by 
the British Governments. - Hangers attending the enlarging the circle of our 
political connections.— Importance of f essulmeer in the event of Russian 
invasion. ~ British occupation of the valley of the Indus considered . — Salim 
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Government . — Palliwals self exiled . — Banker's families kept at host- 
ages.— Revenue* arising from, confiscation . — Wealth of the minister.— 
Border-feud detailed to exemplify the interference of the paramount 
power . — The Maldotes of Baroo.— Their history.— Nearly exterminated by 
the Rahtores of Bikaneer.— Stimulated by the minister Salim Sing. — Cause 
of this treachery.— He calls for British interference — Granted, Result. 
— Ramil Guj Sing arrives at Oodipoor— Marries the R ana’s daughter.— 
Influence of this lady. 


It was in the Sumvat (era) of Vicrarau, 
1818, that Rawul Moolraj was inaugurated 
on the throne of Jesaoh ; and it was in the 
year of our Lord 1818, that a treaty of 
“perpetual friendship , alliance, and unity of 
interests” was concluded between the 
Honourable East India Company aud)Maha 
Rawul Moolraj, the Raja of Jessulmeer, his 
heirs and successors, the latter agreeing “to 
act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British government, and with submission 
to its supremacy.’’ (1) This was almost 
the last act of Rawul Moolraj, who had 
always been a mere puppet in the hands of 
Mehta Salim Sing or his father. He died 
A. D. KUO, when his grandson, Guj Sing 
was proclaimed. 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted, from his 
years, his past soclusion, and the examples 


which had occurred before his eyes, to be 
the submissive pageant Salim Sing required. 
Isolated, in every sense, from intercourse 
with the rest of mankind, by the polioy of 
the minister, he had no community of 
sympathy with them, and no claim upon 
their aid. Surrou nded by the creatures of 
Salim Sing, who , even to their daily dole, 
ascribe every thing to his man’s favour, 
each word, each gesture, is watched and 
reported. The prince himself, his wives 
and family, are alike dependents on the 
minister’s bounty, often capriciously 
exercised. If he requires a horse, be must 
solicit it ; or if desirons of bestowing some 
recompense, he requests to be furnished 
with the means, and deems himself fortunate 
if he obtain a moiety of his suit 

It will be observed from the date of this 


(1) See Appendix No. III. for a copy of this treaty. 
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treaty (Dee. 1818 ), that Jeesulmeer was the 
last of the states of India received under the 
protection of the British Government Its 
distance made it an object of little solicitude 
to us ; and the minister, it is said, had many 
long and serious consultations with his 
oracles before lie united his destiny with 
onrw. He doubted the security of his ‘power 
if the Bawul should become subordinate 
to the British Government ; and he was 
Only influenced by the greater risk of being 
the side state in Rajwarra without the pale 
of its protection, which would have led 
him to the mercy of those enemies whom 
his merciless policy had created around 
him. The third and moat important article 
of the treaty (1) tranquillized bis apprehen- 
sions as to external foes ; with these 
apprehensions all fear as to the consequen- 
ces arising from ministerial tyranny towards 
the princely exiles Was banished, and we 
shall presently And that this alliance, 
instead of checking his rapacity and 
oppression, incited them. But it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to bostow a few 
remarks on the policy of the alliance as 
regards the British Government. 

Its inequality, requires on demonstration : 
the objects to be attained by it to the respec- 
tive parties having no Approximation to 
party. The advantages to Jessulmeer were 
Immediate ; and to use the phraseology of 
the treaty, were not only of “great magni- 
tude,’" but were vitally improtant. From 
the instant the treaties were exchanged, 
her existence as a permanent state, which 
was not worth half a century’s purchase, 
was secured. Her power had been gradually 
declining, and reign after reign was narrow- 
ing her possessions to the capital. One 
State, Bhawulpur, had been formed from 


her northern territory; while those of 
Binds, Bikaneer and Jodhpoor, had been 
greatly aggrandized at her expense ; and all 
were inclined, as occasion arose to encroach 
upon her feebleness. Tbe faithless character 
of the minister, Salim Sing afforded 
abundant pretexts for quarrel, and the 
anarchy of her neighbours proved her only 
safeguard daring tbe later years of her 
independent existence. Now, the British 
Government having pledged itself to exert 
its power for the protection of the pricipality 
in the event of any “serious invasion, 1 ’ her 
fears either of Studies, Daodpotras, or of 
Rnhtnrrs, are at rest. The full extent of 
this pledge may not have been contemplated 
when it was given ; like all former alliances, 
it is the base of another step in advance. 
Instead of restricting the vast circle of our 
political connections, it at onco carried us 
out of India, placing us in actual contact 
and possible collision with the rulers of 
Sinde and the people beyond the Indus. 
Marwar and Bikaneer being already admitted 
to our alliance, the power of settling their 
feuds with the Bhattis is comparatively 
simple ; but with D.iodpotra we have no 
political connections, and with Sinde, only 
those of “ perpetual friendship, and mutual 
intercouse:’’ but no stipulation ensurring 
respect to our remonstrances in case of the 
aggression of their subjects on our Bhatti 
ally. Are we then to push Our troops 
through tbe desert to repel such acts, or 
must we furnish pecuniary subsidies ( tbe 
cheapest mode ), that she may entertuiu 
mercenaries for that object f We must view 
it, in this light, as an event, not only not 
improbable, but of very likely occurrence. 
Our alliance with Cntch involved us in this 
perplexity in 181?. Our armies Were formed 


A) .Art. III. “ In the event of any serious invasion directed towards the overthrow 
or the pnncipahty of Jessulmeer, or other danger of great magnitude occurring to that 
principality, the British Government will exert its power for the protection of the 
principality, provided that the quarrel be not aseribable to Ale R*j« of Jeesulmeer. 
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and moved to the frontier, and a declaration 
of war woe avoided only by accepting 
a taidy amende in no way commensurate 
with the insult of invading, massacring, and 
pillaging our allies(I). In this instance, 
our means of chastisement were facilitated 
by out maritime power of grappling with 
the enemy ; but if the insult proceeds from 
the government of Upper Sinde (only 
nominally dependent on Ilydrubnd ), or 
from Bhawulpur, how are we to cope with 
the-e enemies <.f our ally? Such wars 
might lead us into a terra inrognila beyond 
the Indus, or both the spiiitand letter of 
the treaty will be null. 

What, therefore, are the advantages we 
can hold out to ourselvrs fur the volunteer 
of our amity and protect ion to this oasis of 
the desert P To have disregarded the 
appeal of Jessulmeer for protection, to have 
made her the sole exception in all Raj- 
pootana from our amicable relations, wonld 
have been to consign her to her numerous 
enemies, and to let loose the spirit of 
rapine and revenge, which it was the main 
object of all these treaties to suppress : the 
Bhattis would have become a nation of 
robbers, the Bedouins of the Indian desert. 
Jessulmeer was the first link in a chain of 
free states, which formerly united the com- 
merce of the Ganges with that of the 
Indus, but which interminable feuds had 
completely severed; the po-sibility of re- 
union depending upon a long continuance 
of tranquillity and confidence. This object 
alone would have warranted our alliance 
with Jessulmeer. But if we look to futurity, 
to the possible invasion of India, which 


con be best effected through the maritime 
provinces of Persia, the valley of the Indus 
will be the base of the invader’s opera- 
tions. The possession of Jessulmeer would 
then be of vital importance, by giving ns 
the command of Upper Sinde, and enabling 
us to act against the enemy simultaneously 
with our aimies east of the Delta, the most 
practicable point of advance into India. 
We may look npnn invasion by the ancient 
routes pursued by Alexander, Uahmood, 
and Timoor, as utterly visionary, by an 
army encumbered with all the material 
necessary to success, and thus the valley of 
Sinde presents the only practicable route. 
But it would be a grand error, both in a 
political and military point of view, to 
possess ourselves of this valley, even if an 
opportunity were again to occur. It is 
true, the resources of that fertile region, so 
analogous to Egypt, would soon, under our 
management, maintain an army sufficient 
to defend it; and this would bring us at 
once iulo contact with the power ( Persia ) 
whicli cling to us for support, and will be 
adverse to us only when rendered sub- 
servient t.o Russia. It were well to view 
the possible degration and loss of power 
to Russia, in Europe, as likely to afford a 
fresh stimulant to her ancient Boliemea of 
oriental aggrandisement. By some, these 
schemes are looked upon as Quixotic, and 
l confess myself to be of the number. The 
better Russia is acquainted with the regions 
she would have to pass, the less desire will 
she evince for an undei taking, which, even 
if successful! in the outset, would bo 
useless ; for if she conquered, she conlil 


(1) The attitude assumed by the energetic Government nf Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone. 
on that occasion, will for a long time remain a lesson to the triumvirate government of 
Sinde. To the Author it still appears a subject of regret that, with the adequate prepara- 
tion, the season, and every thing promising a certainty of success, the pacific tone of Lord 
Hastings,’ policy should have prevented the proper assertion of our dignity, by chastising 
an insult, aggravsted in every shape. A treaty of amity and mutual intercourse was the 
result of this armament ; but although twelve years have since elapsed, our intercourse 
has remained in statu quo ■. but this is no ground for quatrel. 
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'not maintain India. But, to me, it still 
appears imperative that this power should 
formally renounce such designs : the state 
of perpetual preparation rendered necessary 
by her menacing position, being so injurious 
to our fiances, is worse than the actual 
attempt, which would only entail upon her 
inevitable loss. We lost, through our 
unwise economy, a noble opportunity of 
maintaining an ascendency at the court 
of Caubul, which would hare been easily 
prevailed upon, for our pecuniary aid, to 
make over to us the soverignty of Sinde 
( were this desirable ), which is still con- 
sidered a grand division of Cnabal. 

Bnt setting the political question aside, 
and considering our possession of the valley 
of Sinde only in a military point of view, 
our occupation of it would be prejudicial to 
us. We should have a long line to defend, 
and rivers are no harries in modern war- 
fare. Whilst an impassable desert is 
between ns, and we have the power, by 
means of our allies, of assailing an enemy 
at several points, though we are liable to 
attack but from one, an invader could not 
maintain himself a single season. On this 
ground, the maintenance of friendship with 
this remote nook of Rajpoot civilization is 
defensible, and we linvo the additional 
incitement of rescuing the most industrious 
and wealthy commercial communities in 
India from the fangs of a harpy : to whom, 
and the enormities of his government, we 
return. 

No language can adequately represent 
the abuse of power with which the treaty 
has armed the rapacious minister of Jessul- 
meer, and it is one of the many instances of 
the iuefficacy of onr system of alliances to 
secure prosperity, or even tranquillity to 


these long- afflicted regions ; which although 
rescued from external assailants, are still 
the prey of discord and passion within. 
It will not be difficult, at the proper time 
and place, to make this appear(l). The 
Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty 
gave him, in respect to neighbouring states ; 
but he also felt thut he had steeped himself 
too deeply in the blood of his master's 
family, and in that of his noblest chieftains, 
to hope that any repentance, real or 
affected, could restore to him the confidence 
of those he had so outraged. With com- 
mercial men, with the industrious husband- 
man or pastorul communities, he had so 
long forfeited all claim to credit, that his 
oath was not valued at a single grain of 
the sand of tlieiv own desert domiuion. 

The bardic annulist of Rajpootana, when 
compelled to record the acts of a tyrant, 
first announces his moral death ; then 
comes the metempsychosis,— the animating 
his frame with the spirit of a demon. In 
this manner is delineated the famed Visaldeo, 
the Cbohan king of Ajmcer. Whether the 
Bhatti minister will obtain such a posthu- 
mous apology for his misdeeds, a future 
historian will learn ; bnt assuredly he is 
never mentioned, either in poetry or prose, 
but as a vampire, draining the life-blood of 
a whole people. For a short time after tho 
treaty was formed, he appeared to fall in 
with the march of universal reformation ; 
but whether it was that his crimes had out- 
lawed him from the sympathies of all 
arouud, or that he could feel no enjoyment 
hut in his habitual crimes, he soon 
gave ampler indulgence to his rapacious 
spirit. The cause of bis temporary for- 
bearance was attributed to his anxiety 
to have an article added to the treaty, 


(l) It is my intention (if space is left) to give a concise statement of the effects of 
our alliances, individually and collectively, in the states of Itajwarra, with a few bints 
towards amending the system, at the conclusion of this volume. 
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guaranteeing the office of prime minister in 
his family, perhaps with a view to legalise 
his plunder ^ but seeing no hope of fixing 
an hereditary race of vampires on the laud, 
his outrages became past all endurance, and 
compelled the British agent, at length, to 
report, to his government ( on the 17tli 
December 1821 ), that he considered the 
allianoe disgraceful to our reputation, by 
countenanting the idea that such acts can 
be tolerated under its protection. Represen- 
tations to the minister were a nullity ; he 
protested against their fidelity ; asserted in 
specious language his love of justice and 
mercy ; and recommenced bis system of con- 
fiscations, contributions, aad punishments, 
with redoubled severity. All Rajwarra felt 
an interest in these proceedings, as the 
bankers of Jessultneer, supported by the 
capital of that singular class, the Falliwals, 
are spread all over India. But this rich 
community, amounting to live thousand 
families, are nearly all in voluntary exile, 
and the bankers fear to return to their 
native land with the fruits of their iuduatry, 
which they would renounoe for over, but 
that he retains their families as hostages. 
Agriculture is almost unknown, and com- 
merce, internal or external, has ceased 
through want of security. The Bole revenue 
arises from confiscation. It is asserted that 
the minister has amassed no less than two 
eroret, which wealth is distributed in the 
various cities of Hindustan, and has bean 
obtained by pillage and the destruction of 
the most opulent families of his country 
during the last twenty years. He has also, 
it is said, possessed himself of all the crown- 
jewels and property of value, which he lias 
sent out of the eouutry. Applications were 
continually being mado to tho British agent 
for passports ( per wanes ), by commercial 
men, to withdraw their families from the 
country. But all hare some ties which 
would be haztided by their withdi awing. 


even if such a step were otherwise free 
from danger j for while the minister affor- 
ded passports, in obedience to the wish of the 
agent, he might out them off in the desert. 
This makes many bear the ills they have. 

We shall terminate our historical sketch 
of Jeasulmeer with the details of a border- 
feud, which colled into operation the main 
condition of the British alliauce,— the right 
of universal arbitration in the international 
quarrels of Bajpootana. The predatory 
habits of the Matdotes of Baroo originated 
a rupture, which threatened to involve the 
two slates in war, and produced an invation 
of the Rahtorcs, sufficiently serious to 
warrant British interference. It will hardly 
be credited that this aggression, which drew 
down upon the Maldotes the vengeance of 
Bikaneer, was covertly stimulated by the 
minister, fur the express purpose of their 
extripation, for reasons which will appear 
presently ; yet be was the first to complain 
of the retaliation. To understand this 
matter, a slight sketch of the Maldote tribe 
is requisite. 

Tiie Maldotes, the Kaihtus, the Birsungs, 
the Pohurs, and Teznndotes, are all Bliattf 
tribes ; but, from their lawless hubits, these 
names have become, like those of Bedouin, 
Kuiizak, or Pindurri, synonimoug with 
‘robber.’ The first are descended from Rao 
Maldoo, and hold the fief (putta) of Baroo, 
consisting of eighteen villages, adjoining 
the tract oalled Khari-putta, wrested from 
the Bhattis by the Rahtores of Bikaneer, 
who, to confess the troth, morally deserve 
the perpetual hostility of this Bhatti lord- 
marcher, inasmuch as they were the intruders, 
and have deprived them ( the Bhattis ) of 
much territory. But the Bahtores, posses- 
sing the right of the strongest, about twenty- 
five years ago exercised it in the most 
savage manner • for, having invaded Baroo, 
they put almost the entire community to 
the sword, without re, “poet to age or sek, 
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The country still dependent on the 
Haw u.1 extends between 70° 30' and 72° 
30' E. long., and. between the parallels of 
26° 20* and 27° 50' N. lat. though a small 
strip protrudes, in the N. E. angle, as 
high as 28° 30*. This irregular surface may 
be rOnghly estimated to contain fifteen 
thousand spnare miles. The number of 
towns, villages, and hamlets, scattered over 
this wide space, does not exceed two hun- 
dred and fifty ; some estimate it at three 


hundred, and others depress it to two hun- 
dred : the mean cannot bewido of the truth. 
To enable the reader to arrive at a conclusion 
as to the population of this region, we 
subjoin a calculation, from data furnished 
by the best-informed natives, which was 
made in the year 1815 ; but we must add, 
that from the tyranny of the minister, the 
population of the capital ( which is nearly 
half of the country ), has keen greatly 
di wmished. 
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Towns. 

Fiscal and Feudal. 

Number of 
Houses. 

Number of 
Inhabitants. 

Remarks. 

Jeasulraeer 

in 

Capital ... 

»•* 

7,000 

35,000 

f The chief has the title 
of Rao, and twenty* 

-{ four villages depend- 

Beekumpoor ... 


Puttaet *... 

... 

500 

2,000 

i ent, not included, in 
l_ this estimate. 







( Knilun Bhatti : the 

Seernroh 


Do 


300 

1,200 

< Kalian tribe extends 







to Poogul. 

Nachna 


Do 


400 

1,600 

Rawulote ohief. 

Katori 

• •• 

Fiscal 

H, 

300 

1,200 


Kabab 


Do 

ill 

300 

1,200 


KooMnrro 

• •• 

t Do. ... ... 


200 

800 


Suttoh ... ... 

• 1 

| Puttaet ... 

• •• 

| 300 

1,200 


JinjiniaUi ... 


| Do. i,« hi 


300 

12,00 

( Rawulote ; first noble 
\ of Jessulmeer. 

Dovi-Kote 

l«a 

i Fiscal 

. • . 

200 

800 


Bliaup 

• •• 

I ^ 

Do. ... 


200 

800 


Balana 

*•' 

| Puttaet ... 


150 

600 


Sutioaoh 

Bafoo 


I Do. ... ... 

Do 

»•* 

100 

1 

200 1 

4q0 

8CO 

f Maldote: lias eighteen 



< villages attached not 
(. included in this. 





CImun 

1 

Do. in m 

III 

200 

800 


Loharki 


Do 


150 

600 


Noautulob ... 

• •• 

Do 

• I* 

150 

600 | 


Lahti 

... 

Do. ... ... 

III 

300 

1,200 1 

■ All of the Rawulolo 
claiu 

Danguri 

Itt 

Do. u« 

1*1 

160 

600 ^ 

1 

Beejoraye 


Fiscal 

• I. 

200 

800 

J 

Mundaye 

t.i 

Do. in 

• •• 

200 

800 


Bamgurh 

a*. 

Da 

• •• 

200 

800 


Birsilpoor 

! 

Puttaet ... 

«•* 

200 

800 


Girajair 

... 

Do m 

• •• 

150 

600 


Two hundred and twenty-five villages and hamlets, 

56,400 


from four to fifty houses each : sav» 

each average 

18,000 


tweuty, at four 

inhabitants to each 










Torn,,. 



74,400 
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According to this census, we hare a 
population not superior to one of the 
secondary cities of Great Britain, scattered 
orer fifteen thousand square miles, nearly 
one-half, too, belonging to the capital, 
which being omitted, the result would gire 
from two to three souls only for each 
square mile. 

Face of the Country . — The greater part 
of Jessulmeer is thul, or rooe, both terms 
meaning ‘a desert waste.’ From Lowar, on 
the Jodlipoor frontier, to Kharra, the remote 
angle touching Sinde, the country may be 
described as a continuous tract of arid sand, 
frequently rising into lofty teebct* (ssnd 
hills), in some parts covered with low 
jungle. This line, which nearly bisects 
Jessulmeer, is also the line of demarcation of 
positive sterility and comparative cultiva- 
tion. To the north, is one uniform and 
naked waste ; to the south, are ridgea of 
rock termed muggro, rooe, and light soil. 

The ridge of hills is a most important 
feature in the geology of this desert region. 
It is to be traced from Cutch Blio''j, strong- 
ly or faintly marked, according to tbe 
nature of the country. Sometimes it 
assumes, as at Chohtun, the character of a 
mountain ; then dwindles into an insigni- 
ficant ridge scarcely discernible, and often 
eerves as a bulwark for the drifting sands, 
which cover and render it difficult to trace 
it at alL As it reaches the Jessulmeer 
country it is more developed ; and at the 
capital, erected on a peak about two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, its presence is 
more distinct, and its character defiled. 
The capital of the Bhattii appears as the 


nucleus of a series of ridges, which diverge 
from it in all directions for the space of 
fifteen miles. One branch terminates at 
Ramghur. thirty-five miles north-west of 
Jessulmeer ; another branch extends easter- 
ly to Pokurn (iu Jodlipoor), and thence, in a 
north-east direction, to Filodi ; from whence, 
at intervals, it is traceable to Gurriala, 
nearly fifty miles due not th. It is a yellow- 
coloured sand stone, in which ochre ia 
abundantly found, with which the people 
daub their houses. 

These barren ridges, and the lofty 
undulating teebas of sand, are the only 
objects which diversify the almost unifrom 
sterilty of these regions. No trees interpose 
their verdant foliage to relieve tbe eye, 
or Bhelter the exhausted frame of the tra- 
veller. It is nearly a boundless waste, 
varied only by a few stunted shrubs of the 
acacia or mimosa family, some succulent 
plants, or prickly grapes, a 9 the bhoorut or 
burr, which clings to his garment and 
increases his miseries. Yet.compared with 
the more northern portion, where “ a sea 
of sand without a sign of vegetation (I)" 
forms the prospect, the vicinity of tbe 
capital is a paradise. 

There is not a running stream throughout 
Jessulmeer ; but there are many temporary 
lakes or salt marshes, termed tirr, formed 
by the collection of waters from the sand- 
hills, which are easily dammed in to prevent 
escape They are ephemeral, seldom lasting 
but a few months ; though ufter a very 
severe monsoon they have been known to 
remain throughout the year. One of these 
called the Ktmoad Sirr, extends from 


(1) 80 Mv. Ejphinstone describes the tract about Poogul, one of the earliest posses- 
sions of the Bhattia, and one of the No-koti Maru-ca, or * dine castles of the desert,’ 
around whose sand-hills as brave a colony was reared and maintained as ever carried 
‘5 n 1 oe ' Itao Racing was lord of Poogul, whose ton originated that episode given in 
yol. I. Even these sand-hills, which in November appeared to Mr. Elphingtono without a 
sign of vegetatiou, could be made to yield good crops of bajra. 
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Ranoad to Mohungurh, covering a apace of 
eighteen miles, and in which some 
water remains throughout the year. When 
it overflows, a small stream issues from the 
Sirr, and pursues an easterly direction for 
thirty miles before it is absorbed : its 
existence depends on the parent lake. 
The salt which it produces is the property 
of the crown, and adds something to the 
revenue. 

Soil, husbandry, and products. — Not- 
withstanding the apparent poverty of this 
desert soil, nature has not denied it the 
powers of production ; it is even favourable 
to some grains, especially the bajra , which 
prefers a light sand. In a favourable season, 
they grow sufficient for the consumption of 
two and even three years, and then they 
import only wheat from Sinde. When 
those parts favourable for bajra havo boen 
saturated with two or three heavy showers, 
they commence sowing, and the crops spring 
up rapidly. The great danger is that of too 
much rain when tlio crops arc advanced, 
for, having little tonacity, they are often 
washed awny. The bajra of the sandhills 
is deemed far superior to that of Hindu- 
sthan, aud prejudice gives it a preference 
even to wheat, which docs not bear a 
higher price, at times of scarcity. Bajra, 
in plentiful seasons, sells at one and a half 
maund for a rupee: (1) but this docs not 
often occur, as they calculate five bad 
seasons for a good one. Jooar is also 
grown, but only in the low flats. Cottdn is 
produced in the same soil as the bajra. It 
is not generally known that this plant re- 
quires but a moderate supply of water ; it is 
deteriorated in the plains of India from over- 


irrigation : at least sueh is the idea of the 
desert-farmer, who perhaps does not make 
sufficient allowance for the cooler sub- 
stratum of his sand-hills, compared with 
the black loam of Malwa. A variety of 
pulses grew on the sheltered sides of the 
teebas, as mong, moth, tyc,-, also the oil- 
plant (til) and abundance of the gowar, a 
diminutive melon, not large than a hen's 
egg, which is sent hundreds of miles, as a 
rarity. Around the capital, and between 
the ridges where soil is deposited or form- 
ed, and where they dam-up the waters, are 
grown considerable quantities of wheat of 
very good quality, turmeric, and garden- 
stufls. Barley and gram are, in good 
seasons, reared in small quantities, but rice 
is entirely an article of import from the 
valley of Sinde. 

Implements of husbandry . — Where the 
soil ia light, it will be concluded that the 
implements are simple. They have two 
kinds of plough, for one or two oxen, or for- 
th c camel, which animal is most in requisi- 
tion. They tread out the grain with oxen, 
as in all parts of India, and not unfrequently 
they yoke the cattle to their halerries , or 
carts, and pass tiro whole over the grail). 

Manuf acturcs . — There is little* scope 
for the ingenuity of the mechanic in this 
trace. They make cotton cloths, but tho 
raw material is almost all exported. Their 
giand article of manufacture is from the 
wool of the sheep pastured in the desert, 
which is fabricated into looes, or blankets, 
scarfs, (2) petticoats, turbans of every 
quality. Cups aud platters am made from 
a mineral called aboor, a calcareous sub- 
stance, of a dark cliociilato ground, with 


(1) About a hundred-weight for two ehilliogs. 

(2) 1 brought home soveral pairs of theso, with crimson borders, sufficiently line to 
be worn as a whiter shawl iu this country. 

31 
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light brown vermiculated stripes j female 
ornaments of elephant’s teeth, and arms of 
an inferior quality. Those comprehend the 
artificial aroductions of this desert capital. 

Commerce . — Whatever celebrity Jessul- 
meer possesses, as a commercial mait, 
arises from its position as a place of 
transit between the eastern countries, the 
valley of tho Indus, and those beyond that 
stream, the Kuttare (the term for a 
caravan of camels) to and from Hydrabad, 
Eory-Bekher, Shikarpoor and Ootch, from 
the Gangetio provinces, and tho Punjab, 
passing through it. The indigo of the 
Doab, the opium of Eotah and Malwa, the 
famed sugar-candy of Bikaneer, iron imple- 
ments from Jeypoor, are exported to Shikar- 
pur (1) and lower Sinde, whence elephant’s 
teeth ( from Africa), dates, coco-nuts, drugs, 
and chundns, (2) are imported, with pista- 
chios and dried fruits from Bhawulpoor. 

Revenues and fanes . — The personal 
revenue of the princes of Jessulmeer (3) 
is or rather was, estimated at upwards of 
four lakhs of rupees, of which more than 
one lakh was from the land. The transit 
duties were formerly the most certain and 
most prolific branch of the fiscal income ; 
but the bad faith of the minister, the 
predatoiy habits of the Bbatti chiefs 
proceeding mainly from thence, and the 
general decrease of commerce, have cons- 
pired nearly to annihilate this source of 


income, said at one time to reach three 
lakhs of rupees. These imports are termed 
dan , and the collector dannie, who was 
stationed at convenient points of all the 
principal routes which diverge from the 
capital. 

Land-taco .— From one-fifth to one- 
seventh of the gross produce of the land is 
set aside as the tux of the crown, never 
exceeding the first not falling short of the 
last. (4) It is paid in kind, which is pur- 
chased on the spot by the Palliwul Brah- 
mins, or Banias, and the value remitted to 
the treasury. 

Dhooa . — The third and now the most 
certain branch of revenue is the dhooa, 
literally ‘ smoke,’ and which we may render 
‘chimney or hearth-tax,’ though they have 
neither the one nor the other in these 
regions. It is also termed, thali, which is 
the brass or silver platter out of whioh they 
eat, and is tantamount to a table-allowance. 
It never realizes above twenty thousand 
rupees annually, which, however, would be 
abundant for the Bimple fare of Jessulmeer, 
No house is exempt from the the payment 
of this tax. 

Dind . — There is an arbitrary tax levied 
throughout these regions, universally 
known and detested under the name of dind, 
the make-weight of all their budgets of 
ways and means. It was first imposed in 
Jessulmeer iu S. 1830 ( A.D. 1774 ), under 


(1) Shikarpoor, the great commercial mart of the valley of Siudo, west of tho Indus. 

(2) Chundut is a scented wood for mallas, or 1 2 3 4 chaplets.' 

(3) I have no correct data for estimating the revenues of the chieftains. They are 
generally almost double the land-revenue of the princes in the other states of Rajwarra ; 
perhaps about two lakhs, which ought to bring into the field seven hundred horse. 

(4) This, if strictly true and followed, is according to ancient principles: Menu 
ordains the sixth, I could have wished Colonel Briggs to have known this fact, when he 
was occupied on his excellent work on “ the Land-tax of India but it had entirely escap- 
ed my recollection. In this most remote corner of Hindusthan, in spite of oppression, it is 
curious to observe the adherence to primitive custom. These notes on the sources of 
revenue in Jessulmeer were communicated to me SO far back as 1811, and I laid them 
before the Bengal Government in 1811-1$, 
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the less odious appellation of “ additional 
dhooa or thali,” and the amount was only 
two thousand seven hundred rupees, to be 
levied from the monied interest of the 
eapital. The Mahesris agreed to pay their 
ahare, but the Oawals (the two chief mercan- 
tile classes) holding out, were forcibly sent 
up to the castle, and suffered the ignomi- 
nious punishment of the baetinado. They 
paid the demand, bat immediately on their 
release entered into a compact on oath, never 
again to look on the Rawol’s ( Mool raj's ) 
face, which was religiously kept during 
their mutual lives. When he passed through 
tho streets of this capital, the Oawals aban- 
doned their shops and banking-houses, 
retiring to the interior of their habitations 
in order to avoid the sight of him. This 
was strenuously persevered in for many 
years, and had such an effect upon the 
prince, that he visited the principal persons 
of this class, and “spreading his scarf’’ 

( pulla pussaonp, ) (1), entreated forgiveness, 
giving a writing on oath never again to 
impose Aind, if they would make the dhooa 
a permanent tax. The Oawiils accepted the 
repentance of their prince, and agreed to 

his terms. In 8. 1841 and 1852, his neces- 

’ i 

sities compelling him to raise money, he 
obtained by loan, in the first period, twenty - 

Burr (3) 

Ruzgar Siidar (4) 

Carried forward 


2*3 


seven thousand, and in the latter, forty 
thousand rupees, which he faithfully repaid. 
When the father of the preeent minister 
came into power, he endeavoared to get back 
the bound of hie sovereign abrogating tho 
obnoxious dind, and offered, as a bait, to 
renounce the dhooa. The Oawals placed 
more value on the virtue of this instrument 
than it merited, for in spite of the bond, ko 
in S. 185? levied sixty thousand, and in 
1863, eighty thousand rupees. A visit of 
the Rawul to the Ganges was seized npon 
as a fit opportunity by his subjects to get 
this oppression redressed, and fresh oaths 
were made by the prince, and broken by the 
minister, who has bequeathed his rapacious 
spirit to his son. 

Since the accession of Guj Sing, only two 
years ago (2), Salim Sing has extorted 
fourteen lakhs ( £140,000 ). Burdbkan, a 
merchant of great wealth and respectability, 
and whose ancestors are known and respec- 
ted throughout Rajwarra as Sahoocars, has 
been at various times stripped of all liis 
riches by the minister and liis father, who, 
to nse the phraseology of the sufferers, 
“ will never be satisfied while a rupeo re- 
mains in Jessulraeer." 

Establishment*. Expenditure . — We sub- 
join a rough estimate of the household 
establishment, &c. of this desert king. 

Rupees. 

... ... ... 20,000 

... 40,000 

... ... ... 60,000 


(1) Pulla • Pussaona, or ‘ spreading iho cloth or scarf,’ is the figurative language 
of entreaty, arising from the act of spreading the garment, preparatory to bowing the 
head thereon in token of perfect submission. 

(21 This was written in 1821-2. 

(3) lhe Jinrr includes tho whole household or personal attendants, the guards and 
slaves. They receive rations of food, and make up tire rest of their subsistence by labour 
in the town. The Durr consists of about 1,000 people, and is estimated to cost 20,000 
rupees nnually. 

(4) fiozgar-Sirdar is an allowance termed kansa, or 1 * 3 4 dinner,’ to thefeudal chieftains 
who attend the Presence. Formerly they had an order upon the Dennis, or collectors of 
the transit-duties ; but being vexatious, Padsa Sab, minister to Rawul Chaitra, commuted 
if for a daily allowance, vaijing, with the rank of the person, from half a silver rupee to 
seven rupees each, daily. This disbursement is calculated at 40,000 rupees anually. 
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Brought forward ... 

M( 

Rupees 
... 60,000. 

Sebundies or Mercenaries (1) 


... 76,000 

Household horse, 10 elephants, '200 camels, and chariots 

... 36,000 

600, Bargeer horse 

t»e 

... 60,000 

Bani’s or queen’s establishment ... 


... 15,000 

The wardrobe ••• 


... 5,0 0 

Gifts 


... 5,000 

The kitehen 


... 5,000 

Guests, in hospitality 


... 6,000 

Beasts, entertainments 


... 6,000 

Annual purchase of horses, camels, oxen, Ac 


... 20,000 

Total. 


Rs. 2,91,000 


The ministers and officers of government 
receive assignment on the transit-duties, 
and some have lands. The whole of this 
state-expenditure wns more thnn covered, 
in some years, by the trnnsit-duties alone ; 
which have, it is asserted, amounted to the 
almost incredible sum of three lakhs, or 
£30,000. 

Tribes . — We shall conclude our account 
of Jcssulmeer with a fewrcmaiks on the 
tribes peculiar to it ; though we reserve 
the general enumeration for a sketch of the 
desert. 

Of its Rajpoot population, the Dhattis, 
we have already given an outline in the 
general essay on the tribes. Those which 
occupy the present limits of Jessulmcer 
retain their _Hindu notions, though with 
some degree of laxity from their inter- 
course with the Mahomedans on the 
northern and western frontiers j while those 
which long occupied the north-east tracts, 
towards Phoolra and the Qarah, on becom- 
ing proselytes to Islam ceased to have either 
interest in or connection with the parent 
state. The Bhatti has not, at present, the 
same martial reputation as the Bahtore, 
Cholian, or Seesodis, hut, he is deemed at 

(1) Scbundies are mercenary soldiers i 
cobt 75,1)00 rupees annually. 


least to equal if not surpass the C'uchwahn, 
or any of its kindred branches, Nirooka or 
Shekliavat. There are occasional instances 
of Bhatti intrepidity as daring as may be 
found amongst any other tribe } witness 
the feud between the chiefs of PoognI and 
Mundore. But this changes not the national 
characteristic as conventionally established : 
though were we to go back to the dayB of 
chivalry and Prithiraj, we should select 
Achileaa Bhatti, one of the braveBt of his 
champions, for the portrnit of his race. 
The Bhatti Rajpoot, as to physical power, 
is not perhaps so athletic as the Rahtore, or 
so tall as the C'ncliuaha, but generally 
fairer than either, and possessing those 
Jewish features which Mr. Rlphinstono 
remarked as characteristic of the Biknneer 
Rajpoots. The Bhatti intermarries with 
all tlie families of Rajwarm, though seldom 
with the lianas of Mewar. The late Jnggut- 
Sing of Jeypoor had five wives of this stock, 
and Ins posthumous son, real or reputed, 
has a Bhiattani for his mother. 

Dress. — The dress of the Bhattis con- 
sists of a jamah, or tunic of white eloth or 
chintaz reaching to the knee ; the eumur- 
bvntl, or ceinture, lied so high ns to present 

n the fort, of whom 1 .000 are estimated to 
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no appearance of waist ; trowsers very loose, 
and in many folds, drawn tight at the ancle, 
and tnrban generally of a scarlet colour, 
rising conically full a foot from the head. 
A dagger is stuck, in the waistband; a 
shield is suspended by a thong of deer-skin 
from the left shoulder, and the sword is 
girt by a belt of the samo material. The 
dress of the common people is the dhoti, or 
loin-robe, generally of woollen stuff, with a 
piece of the same material ns a turban. The 
dress of the Bhattianis which discriminates 
the sex, consists of a <j hagra, or petticoat, 
extending to thirty feet in width, made 
generally of the finer woolen, dyed in 
brilliant red, with a scarf of the same mate- 
rial. The grand ornament of rich and poor, 
though varying in the materials, is the 
chaori, or ring9 of ivory or bone, with 
which they cover their arms from the 
shoulders to the wrist(l). They arc in value 
from sixteen to thirty-five rupees a set, and 
imported from Muska-Mandive, though 
they also manufacture them at .Tessulmeer. 
Silver karris ( massive rings or anklets ) 
are worn by all classes, who deny themselves 
the necessaries of life until they attain this 
ornament. The poorer Raj pootnis are very 
maBcnlinc, and assist in all the details of 
husbandry. 

The Bhntti is to the full as addicted as 
any of liis brethern to the immoderate use 
of opium. To the umlpani, or * infusion,’ 
succeeds the pipe, and they continue in- 


haling mechanically the smoke long after 
they are insensible to all that is passing 
around them ; nay, it is said, you may 
scratch or pioch them while in this condi- 
tion without exciting sensation. The hooka 
is the desert to the umlpani : the panacea 
for all the ills which can overtake a Raj- 
poot, and with which ho can at any time 
enjoy a paradise of his own creation. To 
ask a Bhatti for a whiff of liis pipe would 
be deemed a direct insult. 

Palliwals . — Next to the lordly Rajpoots, 
equalling them in numbers and far surpass- 
ing them in wealth, are the Palliwals. 
They arc Brahmins, and denominated 
Palliwal from having been temporal pro- 
prietors of Palli, and all its lands, long 
before the Rahlores colonized Marwar. 
Tradition is silent as to the manner in 
which they became possessed of this 
domain ; but it is connected with the history 
of the Pali, nr pastoral tribes, who from 
the town of Palli to Palithana, in'Sauraslitra, 
have left traces of their exiatenae ; and I 
am much mistaken if it will not one day 
be domonatrated, that all the ramifications 
of the races figuratively denominated Agni- 
cula, were Pali in oiigiu : inoro especially 
the Chohans, whose princes and chiefs for 
ages retained the distinctive affix of Pal. 

Theso Brahmina, the Palliwals, as 
appears by the Annuls of Marwar, held the 
domain of Palli when Seoji, at the end of 
the twelfth century, iuvaded that land 


(1) The chaori of ivory, bone, or shell, is the most ancient ornament of the Indo- 
Scythic dames, and appears in old sculpture and painting. , I was much struck with some 
ancient sculptures in a very old (lotiiic church at Moissac, in Languedoc. The porch is 
the only part left of the most antique fane, attributed to tho age of Dagobort. It repre- 
sents the conversion of clovis, and when the subject was still a matter of novelty. But 

interesting as this, it is as nothing when compaied to some sculptured figures below, of 

a totally distinct age ; in execution as far superior as they arc dis-similiar in character, 
which is decidedly Asiatic : the ecais, the champakulli or necklace, representing the buds 
of the jessamine (champa), and chaoris, such as I have been describing. To whom but 
the Visigoths can we asciibo them ?— and does not this supply the connecting link of 
this Asiatic race, destined to change the moral aspect of Europe ? 3 recommend all 

travellers, who are interested in Lacing such analogies, to visit tlie church at Moissac, 
though it is not known as tin object of curiosity in ilic neighbourhood. 
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from Canonj, and by an act of treachery 
first established bis power. It is evident, 
however, that he did not extirpate them, 
for the cause of their migration to the desert 
of Jessulmeer is attributed to a period of a 
Mihomednn invasion of Marwar, when a 
general war contribution ( dind ) being im- 
posed on the inhabitants, the Palliwals 
pleaded caste, and refused, This exaspe- 
rated the Raja; for as their habits were 
almost exclusively mercantile, their 
Btake was greater than that of the 
rest of the community, and he threw 
their principal men into prison. In order 
to avenge this, they had recourse to a grand 
chandi' or ‘act of suicide'; but instead of 
gaining their object, he issued a manifesto 
of banishment to every Palliwal in his 
dominions. The greater part took refuge 
in Jessulmeer, though many settled in 
Bikaneer, Dhat, and the valley of Sinde. 
At one time, their number in Jessulmeer 
■was calculated to equalthat oftho Rajpoots. 
Almost all the internal trade of the country 
passes through their hands, and it is chiefly 
with their capital that its merchants trade 
in foreign parts. They are the Metayers j 
of the desert, advancing money to the 
cultivators, taking the security of the crop; 
and they buy up all the wool and ghee 
(clarified butter), which they transpoit to 
foreign parts. They also rear and keep 
flocks. Tho minister, Salim Sing, lias 
contrived to diminish their wealth, and 
consequently to loose the main support of 
the country’s prosperity. They are also 
subject to tho visits of the Maldotes, 
Tejmalotes, and other plunderers ; but they 
find it difficult to leave the country owing 
to tho restrictive cordon of the Mehta. 
The Palliwals never marry out of their own 
tribe ; and directly contrary to tho laws of 
Menu, the bridegroom gives a sum of 
money to the father of the bride. It will 
be chom.'d a c irious inmdont iu the history 


of superstition, that a tribe, Brahmin by 
name, at least, should worship the bridle of 
a horse. When to this is added the fact, 
that the most ancient coins discovered in 
these regions bear the Pali character and 
the effigies of the horse, it aidB to prove 
the Scythio character of the early colonists 
of these regions, who, although nomadic 
(Pali), were equestrian. There ie little 
doubt that the Palliwal Brahmins are the 
remains of the priests of the Palli race, 
who, in their pastoral and commercial 
pursuits, have lost their spiritual power, 

Pokurna Brahmins — Another singular 
tribe, also Brabminical, is the Pokurna, of 
whom it is calculated there are fifteen 
bnndred to two thousand families in 
JeaBulmeer. They are also numerous in 
Marwar and Bikaneer, and are scattered 
over the desert and valley of the Indus. 
They follow agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits chiefly, having little or no concern 
in trade. The tradition of their origin is 
singular : it is said that they were Bildars, 
and excavated the sacred lake of Poshkur 
or Pokur, for which act they obtained the 
favour of the deity and the grade of Brah- 
mins, with the title of Pokurna. The 
chief object of emblematic worship, the 
khodala, a kind of pick-axe used in digg- 
ing, seems to favoui this tradition. 

Juls or Jits . — The Juts here, as else- 
where, form a great part of the agricultural 
population: there are also various other 
tribes, which will be better described iu a 
genoral account of the desert. 

Caille of Jessulmer . — The castle of this 
desert king is erected on an almost insulated 
peak, from two hundred and fifty feet in 
height, a strong wall running round the 
crest of the hill. It has four gates, but 
very few cannon mounted. The city is to 
the north, and is surrounded by a sehcr - 
punna, or circumvalation, encompassing a 
space of nearly three miles, having three 
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gates and two wickets. In the city are 
gome good houses belonging to rich 
merchants, but the greater part consists of 
huts. The Raja’s palace is said to possess 
some pretension to grandeur, perhaps 
comparative. 'Were he on good terms 
with his vassalage, he could collect for its 


defence five thousand infantry and one 
thousand horse, besides has camel-crops ; 
but in may bo doubted whether, under 
the oppressive system of the monster who 
has so long continued to dosolate that 
region, one-half of this force could be 
brought together. (1) 


(1) It has been reported that the dagger has since rid the land of its tyrant. This 
means matter little, if the end is accomplished. Even assassination loses much of its 
odious character when resorted to for such a purpose. 
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INDIAN DESERT. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General aspect, — Boundaries and divisions of the desert,— Probable etymology 
of the Greek oasis .—Absorption of the Caggar river. — The Looni, or 
salt- river. — The Ihmn % or Rin.— Distinction of thul and rooe. — Thul of 
the Looni.— Jhalore.—Sewanchi.— Macholah and Moneen. — Beenmal and 
Sanchore.—Bhadrajoon. — Mehwo. — Bha lotra and Tilwarra .—Eendovati. 
—Gogadeo-ca-thul .— Thul of Tirruroe. — Thul of J^hawur.—Mallinalh-ca 
thul, or Barmair.—Kherdhnr.— fnnah Chotun. — Nuggur Goorah. 


HavIbg never penetrated personally fur- 
ther into the heart of tlie desert than ilun- 
flore, the ancient capital of all Maroostbali, 
the old castle of llissaT, on its north-eastern 
frontier, and Aboo, Nehi-yralla, and Bhooj, 
to the sotfth, it may bs necessary, before 
entering upon the details, to deprecate the 
charge of presumption or incompetency, by 
requesting the reader to bear in mind, that 
my parties of discovery have traversed it in 
every direction, adding to their journals of 
routes living testimonies of their accuracy, 
and bringing to me natives of every Had 
from Bhutnair to Omurkote, and from Aboo 
to Ajore. (1) I wish it, however, to be 
clearly understood, that I look upon this as 


a mere outline, which, by shewing what 
might be done, may stimulate further 
research ; but in the existing dearth of in- 
i oimation on the subject, I have not hesita- 
ted to send it forth, witli its almost inevitable 
errors, as ( I trust ) a pioneer to moro 
extended and accurate knowledge. 

After premising thus much, let us com- 
mence with details, which, but for the 
reasons already stated, should have been 
comprised in the geographical portion of 
the work, nnd which, though irrelevant to 
Iho historical part, are too important to be 
thrown into notes. I may add, that the 
conclusions formed, partly from personal 
observation, but chiefly from the sources 


(1) The journals of all these routes, with others of Central and Western India, from 
eleven moderate-sized folio volumes, from which an itinerary of these regions might bo 
constructed. It waB my intention to have drawn up more perfect and detailed map from 
these, but my health f OTbids the attempt. They are no w deposited in ihe archives of 
the company, and may serve, if judiciously used, to fill u p the only void in the great map 
of India, executing by their commands. 
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described above, have been confirmed by 
tbe picture drawn by Itr. Elphinstone of 
his passage through the northern desert in 
the embassy to Cabul, which renders perfect- 
ly satisfactory to me the views t before 
entertained. It may be well, at this stage, 
to mention thut some slight repetitions must 
occur as we proceed, having incidentally 
noticed many of the characteristic features 
of the desert in the Annals of Bikaneer, 
which was unavoidable from the position of 
that state. 

The hand of Nature lias defined, in the 
boldest characters, the limits of the great 
desert of India, and we only require to fol- 
low minutely the line of demarcation ; 
though, in order to be distinctly understood, 
we must repeat llio analysis of the term 
Jtaroostkali, the emphatic appellation of this 
' region of death.’ The word is compounded 
of the Sauscrit mri, ‘ to die,' aud slhali, 
‘arid or dry land,’ which last, in the corrup- 
ted dialect of those countries, becomes 
thul, the converse of the Greek oatit, denot- 
ing tracts particularly sterile. Each thul 
has its distiuct denomination, as tho 1 thul 
of Kawur,’ the ‘ thul of Goga,’ Ac. ; aud 
the cultivated spots, compared with these, 
either as to number or magnitude, arc so j 
scanty, that instead of the ancient Homan 
simile, which likened Africa to the leopard’s 
hide, reckoning the spots thereon us the 
oasis, I would compare the Indian desert to 
that of the tiger, of which the long dark 
stripes would indicate the expansive belts of 
sand, elevated upon a plain only less sandy, 
and over whose surface numerous thinly- 
peopled towns and hamlets are scattered. 

Maroosthuli is bounded ou the north by 
the flat skirting the Garah ; on the south 
by that grand salt-marsh, the Kin, aud 
Koliwurra ; on the east by the Aravalli ; 
and on the west by the valley ofSinde. 
The two last boundaries are the most cons- 
picuous, especially tho Aravalli, but for 
32 


which impediment, Central India would be 
submerged in sand ; nay lofty and conti- 
nuous as is this chain, extending almost 
from the sea to Delhi, wherever there 
are passages or depressions, these float- 
ing sand-clonds are wafted through 
or over, and form a little thul even in 
the bosom of fertility. Whoever has 
crossed the Bunas near Touk, Where the 
sand for some miles resembles waves of tbe 
sea, will comprehend this remark. Ils 
western boundary is alike defined, and will 
recall to the English traveller, who 'may be 
destined to journey up the valley of Sinde, 
tho words of Napoleon ou the Lybian desert: 
u Nothing so much resembles the sea as 
the desert ; or a coast, as the valley 
of tho Nile for this substitute ” Indus,’' 
whence, in journeying northward along 
its bank from Hydrabad to Ootch, 
the range of vision will be bounded to tho 
east by a bulwark of sand, which, rising 
often to the height of two hundred feel 
above the level of tbe river, leads one to 
imagine that the chasm, now forming this 
rich valley, must havo originated in a sudden 
melting of all the glaciors of Caucasus, 
whose congregated waters made thiB break 
in tbe continuity of Maroosthali, which 
would othetwise be united with the deseits 
of Arachosia. 

We may here repeat llie tradition illustra- 
ting the geography of the desert, i. e. that 
in remote ages it was ruled by princes of 
the Pownr ( Pramara) race, which the tlocir, 
or verse of the bard, recording the names of 
the nine fortresses ( No-koti Maroo'ca ), so 
admirably adapted by their position to 
maintain these regions in subjection, further 
corroborates. We shall divest it of its 
metrical form, and being with Poogul, to 
the north ; Mundore, in the centre of all 
Maroo; Aboo, Kheraloo, and Parker, to 
the south ; Cliotun, Omurkote, Arore, and 
L 'dorva, to the West ; the possession of 
B 
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which assuredly make the sovereignty of 
the desert The antiquity of this legend 
is supported by the omission of all modem 
cities, the present capital of the Bhattis not 
being mentioned. Even Lodorva and Arore, 
cities fur ages in ruins, are namos known 
only to a few who frequent the desert ; and 
Chotun and Kheraloo (l), but for the 
traditional stanzas which excited our 
leaearck, might k never have appeared on 
the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural 
divisions of the country, or those employed 
by the natives, who, as stated above, 
distinguish them as thuls ; and after describ- 
ing these in detail, with a summary notice 
of the principal towns whether ruined or 
existing, and the various tribes, conclude 
with the chief lines of route diverging from, 
or leading to, Jessulmeer. 

The whole of Bikaneer, and that part 
of tho kliavati north of the Aravalli, are 
comprehended in the desert. If the 
reader will refer to the map, and look for 
the town of Kanorh, within the British 
frontier, he will see what Mr Elphinstone 
considered as the commencement of 
the desert, in his interesting expedition 
to Cabul (2). *' From Delly to Canound 
( the Kanorah of my raup ), a distance 
of one hundred miles is th'ough the 
British dominions, and need not be 
described. It is sufficient to say, that the 
country is sandy, though not ill cultivated. 
On approaching Otmound, we had the fii'Bt 
specimen of the desert, to which we were 
looking forward with anxious curiosity. 
Three miles before reaching that place we 
came to sandhills, which at first were 
covered with bushes, but afterwards were 
naked piles of loose sand, rising one after 
another like the waves of the sea, and 


marked on the surface hy the win'd like 
drifted snow. There were roads through 
them, made solid by t he treading of atoiibala 
but off the toad Our horses sunk into the 
aand above the knee.” Such was the 
opening scene ; the route of tlife embassy 
was by Siugana, Jhoonjoonoo, to Chootoo, 
when they entered Bikaneer. Of Shekha 1 2 3 - 
vati, which he had just left, Mr. Elphin- 
stone says : 1,1 it seenw to lose its title to be 
iucluded in the desert, When compared with 
the two hundred aud eighty miles between 
its western frontier and Huh awn I pur, and, 
even of this, only the last hundred miles 
is absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, 
or vegetation. Our journey from TShekhhvfcti 
to Poogul, was over hills and valleys of loose 
and heavy sand. Tho hills wore exactly like 
those which are sometimes formed by the 
wind on the sea-shore, hut far exceeding 
them in height, which was from twenty 
to a hundred feet. They are said to Bhift 
their position and alter their shapes accord- 
ing as they aie affected by the wind ; and in 
summer the passage is rendered dangerous 
by tho clouds of moving sand ; but when 
I saw the hills ( in winter ), they seemed 
to have a great degree of permanence, for 
they bore grass, besides phske, the bttbool 
and bair or jujube, which altogether give 
them Bn appearance that sometimes ammited 
to verdure. Amongst the most dismal 
bills of sand one occasionally meets With 
a village, if such a name can be given to 
a few round hat's of straw, with low Walls 
and conical roots, like little stacks of corn.” 
This dt scription of the northern portion 
of tho desert, by an author whose great 
characteristics are accuracy and simplicity, 
will enable the reader te foitn a more 
correct notion of what follows -(8). 

With these temnVks , and bearing in 


(1) It is fifteen miles north of Cluytua. 

(2) It left Delhi the 13th October 1808. 

(3) “ Our marches," says Mr. Elphinstone, M were Seldom very long. The longest 
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mind what h»s already bs3n said of the 
physiognomy of these region*, We proceed 
to partieqUriee the various thuU and oasis 
ip this “region of death.” It will be 
convenient to disregard the auaient Hindu 
geogrfphioal division, whioh makes Muu- 
dore the capital of Marooithali, a distinction 
both from its character and position better 
suited to dessulineer, being nearly in the 
csptre of what may be termed entire 
desert. It is in fact an aeuit, every where 
insulated by immense masses of thul, some 
of which are forty miles in breadth, without 
the trace of man, or aught that canid 
subsist him. From Jessuluieor we shall 
pass to M-irwar, and without crossing tha 
Booni, describe Jhalors and Sewanchi ; 
then conduct the reader into the alninat 
unknown raj of Parkur and Vira-Bah, 
governed by princes of the Chohan race, 
with the title of Buna. Thence, skirting 
the politcel limits of modern Bsjpootana, 
to the regions of Dhat and Oomur-Soomra, 
now within the dominion of Sinde, we shall 
conolude with a very slight sketch of 
Daudputra and the valley of the Indus. 
These details will receive further 
illustration from the remarks made on 
every town or hamlet diverging from the 
“hill of Jessoh” ( Jestuhnear ). Cuuld the 
beholder, looking westward from this 
1 triple-peaked hill (1),’ across this sandy 
ocean to the blue waters (Nil ah ) (2) of 
the Indus, embrace in his vision its whole 
oourae from Hydrabad to Ootch, he would 
perceive, amidst these valleys of sandhills, 
little colouies of animated beings, congre- 


gated on every ftpot, w^ich water reqders 
habitable, Throughout this tract, from 
four hundred to five hundred pulps in 
longitudinal extent, and from one hundred 
of diogqpal breadth, are little hamlets, 
consisting of the scattered huts of the 
shepherds of the desert ; occupied in 
pasturing their flqcks or cultivating 
these little oasis for food. He may discern 
a long liue of camels ( ce^ed kutqr, a napae 
better known than either kafila or cat-wan ), 
anxiously toiling through the often doubt- 
ful path, and the Chsruu conductor, at each 
stage, tying a knot on the end of his turban, 
He may discover, lying in ambush, a band 
of Sehraes, the Bedouin* of our desert 
Cteira), either mounted on cancels or horses 
on the watch to di-ipoil the caravan, or 
engaged ip the less hazardous occupation 
of driving off the flocks of the Itajur or 
Mangulia shepherds, peacefully tending 
them about the fare or bawas, or buuting 
for the produce stored amidst the huts 
of the ever-green jhal, which serve at ones 
as grain-pita and shelter from the sun. A 
migratory baud may be seen flitting with 
their flocks from ground which they have 
exhausted, in search of fresh pastures ; 

“ Aud if the failing day they ohonoe 

to find 

A I new repast, ox an untasted 

spring, 

Will bless their stars, and thin|c 
it luxury f 

Or they may be seen preparing the rabri, 
a mess quite analogous to the ious&ouf 


was twenty-six miles, and the shortest fifteen ; but the fatigue which our people suffered 
bore no proportion to the distance. Our lino, when in the closest order, _ was two miles 
long. The path by which we travelled wound much, to avoid the sand-hills. It was toh 
narrow to allow of two camels going abreast : and if an animal stepped to one side, it 
punk in the send hs in snow,” tfo., Ac. — Arcontti of the kingdom of Cabal, Vol. I, p. 13. 

(1) Tri Cuta, the epithet bestowed on the rock on which the castle of Jessulmeer ip 
erected. 

(2) A name ofton given by Feiishta to the Indus. 
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of their Numidian brethern, or quenching 
their thirst from the IVah of their little 
oasis, of which they maintain sovereign 
possession eo long at the pasture lasts, 
or till they come in conflict with some more 
powerful community. 

We may here panse to conaider whether in 
the bah, bama, or tea A, of the Indian desert, 
may not be found the oasis of the Greeks, 
corrupted by them from el-mah, or, as 
written by Belzoni (in his account of the 
Libyan desert, while searching for the 
temple of Ammon), Elloah. Of the nnmerons 
term* used to designate water in these arid re- 
gions, as par, rar, tir, tie or dey, bah, battra, 
to ah, all but the latter are chiefly applicable 
to springs or pools of water, while the last 
( icah ), though used often in a like sense, 
applies more to a water-course or stream. 
El- teak, under whatever term, means — 1 * * 4 the 
teater.’ Again dey or de, is a terra in 
general nse for a pool, even not nnfrequent- 
)y in running streams and large rivers, 
which, cansing to flow in dry weather, leave 
large stagnant masses, always called de. 
There are many of the streams of Raj- 
pootana, having such pools, particularised as 
hati-dc, of ‘ elephant-pool,' denoting a 
sufficiency of water even to drown that 
animal. Now the word de or dey, added to 
the generic term for water, wah, would 


make madey ( pool of water X the Arabian 
term for a running stream, and commonly 
used by recent travellers in Africa for these 
habitable spots. If the Greeks took the 
word madey from any MS., the transposition 
would be easily accounted for : madey 
would be written by the addition of 
point, matey, eaeily metamorphosed, for 
a euphonons termination, into oasis(l). 

At the risk of somewhat of repetition, 
we must here point out the few grand 
features which diversify this bps of sand, 
and after defining the difference between 
rooe and thul, which will frequently occur 
in the itinerary, at once plunge fa mediae 
res. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the tradi- 
tion of the absorption of the Caggar river, 
as one of the causes of the comparative 
depopulation of the northern desert. The 
couplet recording it I would not recall at 
the time, nor any record of the Soda prince 
Hatuir, in whose reign this phenomenon is 
said to have happened. But the utility of 
these ancient traditional couplets, to which 
I have frequently drawn the reader’s atten- 
tion, has again been happily illustrated, for 
the name of Hamir has been incidentally 
discovered from the tiival circumstance of 
an intermarriage related in the Bhatti 
annals. His contemporary of Jessulmeer 


(1) When 1 penned this conjectural etymology, I was not aware that any specula- 
tion had been madenpon this word : I find, however, the late M. Langles suggested the 
derivation of oasis (variously written by the Greeks auasis,iasis and h w a s i s) 
from the Arabic : and Dr. 'Watt, in a sens of interesting etymologies (see Asiatic 
Journal , May 1818 ), suggests wfe vasi from Uff vas, ‘to inhabit,’ Vast and hu a sis quasi 


vahis are almost identical. My frieud Sir W. Ouselry gave me nearly the same significa- 
tion of Wadey '' as appears in Johnson’s edition of Bichardson, viz., a valley, a desert, 
a channel of river— a river i wadry-al-habir.'the great river.’ coirnpted into Guadalquiver, 
which example is also given in d r Herbelot ( see Vadi Gehnnen ), and by Thompson, 
who traces the word mater through all the languages of Europe— the Saxon wceter , the 
tatwskh u a o r, fine IsVandic « dr, tli« Slavonic mod ( whence tender and oder ; 4 a river ) : 

all appear derivable from the Arabic wad, 'a river — or the Sanscrit wah : and 
i{ ~ PT* W, V refel ! to P- 341 °f the Itinerary, he will find a singular confirmation 
of his etymology m the word bus ( classically vas ) applied to one of these habitable 
spots, A he won! busies, also of frequent occurence llieiein, is from rasna to inhabit: 
vast, an inhabitant ; or vas, a habitation, perhaps derivable from wah, indispensable 

10 AQ OtABIS. * 
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*M Dooeauj, who succeeded in 8. 1100 or 
A. D. 1044, so tint we have a precise date 
assigned, supposing this to be the Hamir 
in question. The Caggar, which rises in 
tlie Sewalnk, passes Hansi Hiasar, and 
flowed under the walls of Bhutnair, at 
which place they yet have their wells in its 
bed Thence it passed Bung-mahel, Bullur, 
and Phonlra, and through the flats of Khadal 
( of which Derrawul is the capital ), empty- 
ing itself according to some, below Ootch, 
but according to Abu-Birkat ( whom I sent 
to explore in 1809, and who ciosssd the dry 
bed of a stream called tho Khuggur, near 
Shahgurh ), between Jessnlmeer and Rori 
Bekher. If this could be authenticated, we 
should Bay at once that united with the 
branch from Dura, it gave its name to the 
Sangra, which unites with the Looni, en- 
larging the eastern branch of the Delta of 
the Indus. 

The next, and perhaps the most remark- 
able feature in the desert, is the Looni, or 
Balt river, which, with its numerous feeders, 
hsiB its source in the springs of the Aravuili, 
Of Marwar it ia a barrier between the 
fertile lands and the desert; and os it 
leaves this country for the th til of the 
Chohans, it divides that community, and 
forms a geographical demarcation : the 
eastern portion being called the Raj of 
Sooe-Bah j and the western part, Parkur, or 
beyond the Khar, or Looni. 

We shall hereafter return to the country 
of the Chohans, which is bounded to the 
south by that singular feature in the I 
physiognomy of the deBert, the Runn> or | 


Kin, already slightly touched upon in the 
geographical sketch prefixed to this work. 
This immense salt-marsh, upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles in breadth, is 
formed chiefly by the Looni, which, like 
the Rhone, after forming Lake Leman, 
resumes its name at its further outlet, and 
ends as it commences with a sacred 
character, having the temple of Narayan as 
its embouchure, where it mingles with the 
ocean, and that of Brahma at its source of 
Poshkur. The Rnnn, or Rin, is a corrup- 
tion of Aranya, or * the waste,' nor can any 
thing in natnre be more dreary in the dry 
weather than this parched desert of salt 
aud mud, the peculiar abode of the hkur- 
gudda, or wild ass, whose love of solitude 
h-is been commemorated by an immortal 
pen. That this enormous depository of 
salt is of no recent formation we are 
informed by the Greek writers, whoso 
notice it did not escape, and who have pre- 
served in Erinos a nearer approximation to 
the original Aranya than exists in onr ‘Rin’ 
j or * Runn. ’ Although mainly indebted to 
the Looni for its Balt, whose bed and that 
of its feeders are covered with saline 
deposits, it is also supplied by the over- 
flowings of the Indus, to which grand 
stream it may be indebted for its volume 
of water. We have here another strong 
point of physical resemblance between the 
valleyB of the Indus and the Nile, which 
Napoleon at once referred to the simple 
operations of nature ; I allude to the origin 
of Lake Moeris, a design too vast for 
man(l). 


(I) '* The Greatest breadth of the valley of the Nile is four leagues, the least, one 
so that the narrowest portion of the valley of'Sinde equals the largest of the Nile. Egypt 
alone is said to have had eight millions of inhabitants ; what then might Sindc maintain f 
The condition of the peasantry, as described by Bourrienne, is exactly that of Rajpootsna': 

the villages are fiefs belonging to any one on whom the piince may bestow them ; the 
peasantry pay a tax to their superior, and are the actual proprietors of the soil ; amidst alt 
file revolutions, and commotions, their privileges arc not infringed.” This right (still 
obtaining), taken away by Joseph, was restored by Sesostris, 
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As the reader will often meet with the 
words thul aud rooe, be should be acquain- 
ted with th« distinction batwen them. The 
first menus an arid and bare desert ; the 
other ie equally expressive of desert, but 
implies the presence of natural vegetation ; 
iu fact, the jungle of the desert. 

Thul of the Looni . — This embraces the 
tracts on both sides of the river, forming 
Jhalore and its dependencies. Although 
the region south of the stream cannot be 
included in the thul, yet it is bo intimately 
connected with it, that we shall not forego 
the only opportunity we may have of notic- 
ing it. 

Jhalore.— Tin's tract la one of the most 
important divisions of Marwar. It is 
separated from Sewanchi by the Sookri and 
Khari,(l) which, with many smaller streams, 
Row through them from the Aravalli and 
Aboo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred 
aud sixty towns and villages, forming a 
part of the fiscal domains of Marwar. 
Jhalore, according to tho geographical 
stanza so often quoted, was one of the 
' nine castles of Maroo, 1 when the Pramar 
held paramount rule in Maroosthali. When 
it was wrested from them we have no clue 
to discover ; but it had long been held by 
the Chohans, whose celebrated defence of 
their capital against Alla-o-din in A.D. 1301, 
is recorded by Ferishta, as well ns iu the 
chronicles of their bards. This branoh of 
the Chuban race was calhd Mallani, and 
will be again noticed, both here and in the 
annals of Hurouti. It formed that portion 
of the Chohan sovereignty called the Kappa 


Raj, whose capital was Junah-dhotun, 
connecting the sway of this race iu the 
countries along the Looni frost Ai®ere to 
Pnrkur, which would appear to have crush- 
ed its Agnicula brother the Pramar, and 
possessed all that region marked by the 
Bourse of the ‘ Salt River ’ to Parkur. 

Sonagir, the ‘ golden mount,’ ie tlis more 
ancient name of this castle, and was adopted 
by the Chohans as distinctive of their tribe, 
when the older term, Mallani, wgB dropped 
for B’inignrrft. Here they enshrined their 
tutelary divinity, Mallinftth, * god of the 
Malli ’ who maintained hiB position until 
the song of Seoji entered these region*, when 
the name of Sonagir was exchanged for that 
of Jhalore, contracted from Jhalinder-nath 
whose shrine is about a cobs weBt qf tho 
eastle. Whether Jhalinder-nath, ‘ the 
divinity of Jlialinder/ was imported from 
the Ganges or left as well as the god of tho 
Malli by the ce-devant MaUanis, is uncer- 
tain : bat should this prove to be a remnant 
of the foes of Alexander, driven by him 
from Mooltan, (2) its probability is increas- 
ed by the oaves of Jhalindor ( so celebrated 
as a Hindu pilgrimage even in Baber's time) 
being in their vicinity. Be this gs it may, 
the Rahtores, like the Roman conquerors, 
have added these indigenous [divinities 
to their own pantheon : a drawing of 
Mallinath is given fiom the sculpture of 
Mundore. The descendants of the expatria- 
ted Sonigurras now.occupy the lands of 
Cheetulwauo, near thefurca of the Looni. 

Jhalore comprehends the inferior districts 
of Sewanchi, Beerunal, Banchore, Morseen, 


(1) Another salt river. 

(2) Mooltan and Junsh (Cbotun, give. Chohau-tan) have the same signiScation, ‘the 
nneieut abodo,’ and both were occupied by the tribe of Malli or Mallani, said to he of 
Chohan race j sad it is curious to find at Jhalore (classically Jhalinder) the same divi- 
nvtiee as in their haunts in the Punjab, via. M'dli-nath, Jbalmder-natb, ftpa Balnath. 
Abulfuzil says, ‘the aell of Bulonth is in the middle of Sind-sagpr,” end Baber places 
Jialinat-jogi below the hill of Jud, five marches east of the Indus," the very spot 
claimed by the Yadus, wlion led out of India by their deified leader Buldeo, or Bedoath. 
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ill attached to the Khaliia or fisc ; besides 
the grest puttatU, or chieftainships, of 
Bhadrajcoft, Mehwe, Jesseis, and ftiodti — a 
tract of ninety miles in length, and neatly 
the Same in breadth, With a fair soil, water 
near the surface, and requiring only good 
government to make it as productive as any 
of its magnitude in these regions, and suffi- 
cient to defray the whole personal expenses 
of the Rajas of Jodhpoor, or about nine lakhs 
of rupees ; but in consequence of the 
anarchy of the capital, the corruption of 
the managers, and the raids of the Sehraea 
of the desert and the Meenas of Aboo and 
the Aravalli, it is deplorably deteriorated. 
There ate several ridgea'f on one of wliioh is 
the castle ) traversing the district, but none 
uniting with the table-laud of Mi war, 
though with breaks it may be traced to near 
Aboo. In one point it shews its affinity to 
the desert, i. e. iu its vegetable production*, 
for it has no ether timber than the jhal, the 
babool , the khureel, and other shrubs of 
the thuL 

The important fortress of Jhalore, guard- 
ing the southern frontier of Marwur, stands 
on the extremity of the range extending 
north to Sewanoh. It is from three to four 
hundred feet iu height, fortified with a wall 
and bastionB, on some of which cannons 
are mounted. It has four gates ; that 
from the town is oalled the Soorvj-pol, and 
to the north-west is the Bal-pol ( ‘ the 
gate of Bal, ’ the sun-god ), where there is 
a shrine of the Jain pontiff, Parswanath. j 
There are many wells, and two consider- 
able baumrit*, or reservoirs of good water, 
and to the north a small lake formed by j 
darandng-up the streams from, the hills ; but ■ 
the water seldom lasts above half the year, i 
The toWn, which contains three thousand j 
and •seventeen houses, extends on the north ] 
s»d eastern side of the fsrt, having the ' 
flookrie flowing about a mile east of it, lit ’ 
a oiicamwdks-on as well as the cast la, 


having gune f ot its defence ; and h fnfaabib 
ed by every variety of tribe, though, strange 
to say, there are only five families of Raj* 
poots in its motley population. The follo- 
wing census was made by one of nay parties 
in A. D. 1813 : 

Ileuses. 


Mallit) or gardeners 

• eh 

see 

140 

Ta»Ut, or oilmen, here Oalled ykutchi 

100 

KkomOrt, Or potters 

hat 

tVt 

60 

Tkatairsai, or braziers 

• vs 

■ •a 

30 

Cheepas, or Printers 
Bankers, merchants, 

and 

w*h 

shop- 

SO 

keepers ... 

awe 

■ ss 

1,156 

Moosultnann families 

S It 

III 

936 

Khxteehi, or batchers 

■ash 

»VI 

SO 

Nats, or barbers ... 

ess 

eta 

16 

KhvXaU, or spirit-dieUtileis 

Vl» 

BO 

Weavers ... ... 

its 

»#• 

100 

Silk- weavers ... 

• tt 


15 

Tatis ( Jain priests ) 

lit 

• IS 

2 

Brahmins .» ... 

sab 

hi* 

100 

Goojure ... 

it* 

*♦»» 

40 

Rajpoots ... ... 

mss 

tree 

5 

Bhojuks . > , ... 


es» 

80 

Meenas ... ... 

Vs* 

wee 

60 

BUiils ... ••• 

wee 

sis 

15 

Sweetmeat-shops ... ... ... 

Ironsmiths and carpenters f Ltktrn 

« 

and Sootars ) 


tvs 

14 


Ckooriwalla. *, or braeelet-maaafnc- 

tarss ... n, ... 4 

The general aocwaoy of this census was 
confirmed. 

Bewanchi is tbe tract between the 
Looni and Sookrie, of winch Sewa- 
nub, a strong castle placed oa the 
extremity of the same rauge with Jhalore, 
is the capital. The country requires no 
pattkmlar -description, being of tire same 
nature as that just depicted. la former 
times it constituted, together with Nagore, 
the appanage «f the heir-apparent of Mar- 
war ; but Macs the setting up to the 
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pretender, Dhonkul Sing, both bare been 
attached to the fisc : in fact, there is no 
heir to Maroot Ferighta mentions the 
defence of Sewanoh against the arms of 
Alla-o-din. 

Macholah and Morseen are the two 
principal dependencies of Jbalore within 
the Looni, the former haring a strong 
castle guarding its south-east frontier 
against the depredations of the Meenas ; 
the latter, which has also a fort and town 
of fire hundred honses, is on the western 
extremity of Jhelore. 

Beenmal and Sanchore are the two 
principal subdivisions to the south, and 
together ne.irly equal the remainder of the 
province, each containing eight villages. 
These towns are on the high road to Catch 
and Guzerat, which has given them from 
the most remote times a commercial 
celebrity. Beenmal is said to contain 
fifteen hundred houses, and Sanchore about 
half the number. Very wealthy Makajunt, 
or ‘merchants,’ used to reside here, but 
insecurity both within and without has 
much injured these cities, the first of 
which has its name, Mai from its wealth as 
a mart. There is a temple of Baraha (V arah a, 
the incarnation of the hog), with a great 
sculptured boar. Sanchore possesses also a 
distinct celebrity from being the cradle 
of a class of Brahmins called Sanchora, 
who are the officiating priests of some of 
the most celebrated temples in these 
regions, as that of Dwarica, Mathura, 
Poshkur, Nuggur-Parkur, &c. The name 
of Sanchore is corrupted fiom Sati-pura, 
Sati, or Suttee'a town, said to be very 
ancient. 

Bhadrajoon.— A slight notioe is due to 
the principal fiefs of Jhalore, as well as the 
fiscal towns of this domain. Bbadrajoon is 
a town of five hundred houses (three-fourths 
of which are of the Meeua class), situated in 
the midst of a cluster of hills, having a email 


fort. The chief is of the Joda clan ; hie 
fief connects Jhalore with Palii in Godwar. 

hfehtro is a celebrated little tract on 
both banks of the Looui, and one of the 
first possessions of the Rabtores. It is 
properly speaking, in Sewanchi, to which it 
pays a tribute, besides servioe when re- 
quired. Tlie chief of Mehwo has the title 
of Rawnl, aud his usual residence is the 
town of Jeasole, Soorut Sing is the present 
chief ; his relative Suorajmul, holds the 
same title, and the fief aud castle of 
Sindri, also on the Looni, twenty-two 
miles south of Jessole. A feud reigns 
between them : they claim co-equal 
rights, and the consequence is that neither 
cau reside at Mehwo, the capital of the 
domain. Both chiefs deemed the profession 
of robber no disgrace, when this memoir was 
written (1813) ; but it is to be hoped they 
have Been the danger, if not the error, of 
their ways, and will turn to cultivating 
the fertile tracts along the ‘Salt River,’ 
which yield wheat, jooar, aud bajra in ubnu- 
dance. 

Bhalotra, Tilwarra , are two celobrated 
names in the geography of this region, and 
have an annual fair, as renowned in Raj- 
pootana as tiiat of Leipsic in Germany. 
Though called the Bhalotra mela ( literally, 
‘an assemblage, or concourse of people,’ ) 
it was held at Tilwarra, several miles south, 
near an island of the Looni, which is sancti- 
fied by a shrine of Mallinutb, ‘the divinity 
of the Malli,’ who, as already mentioned, 
is now the patron god of the Rahtores. 
Tilwarra forms the fief of another relative 
of the Mehwo family, and Bhalotra, which 
ought to belong to the fisc, did and may 
still belong to Ahwa, the chief noble of 
MaTwar. But Bhalotra and Sindri have 
other claims to distinction, having, with 
the original estate of Droonara, formed 
the fief of Doorgadas, the first character 
in the annals of Maroo, and whose descen- 
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dant yet occupies SindrL The fief of Mehwo, 
which includes them all, was rated at fifty 
thousand rupees annually. The Puttaete 
wi th their vassalage occasionally go to 
oourt, but hold themselves exempt from 
service except on emergencies. The call 
upon them is chiefly for the defence of the 
frontier, of which they are the tin ismara, 
or lord-marchers. 

Eendovati . — This tract, which has its 
name from the Rajpoot tribe of Eeudo, the 
chief branch of the Purihars, (the ancient 
sovereigns of Mundore), extends from 
Bhalotra north, and west of the capital, 
Jodhpoor, and is bounded of the north by 
the thul of Goga. The thul or Eendovati 
embraces a space of about thirty coss in 
circumference. 

Crogadeo-ca-thul . — The thul of Goga, a 
name celebrated in the heroic history of 
the Chohans, is immediately north of 
Eendovati, and one description will suit 
both. The sand ridges ( thul ea-teeha ) are 
very lofty in all this tract ; very thinly 
inhabited ; fow villages ; water far from 
the surface, and having considerable 
jungles. Th obe, Phulsoond, and Beemasir 
are the chief towns in this root. They 
collect rain-water in reservoirs called 
tanka, which they are obliged to use 
sparingly, and often while a mass of 
corruption, producing that peculiar disease 
in the eyes called rat-aniha (corrupted by 
us to rotunda) or night-blindness, (1) for 
with the return of day it passes off. 

The thul of Tirruroe intervenes be- 
tween that of Gogadeo and the present 
frontier of Jessulmeer, to which it formerly 
belonged. Pokurn is the chief town, not of 
Tirruroe only, but of all the deseit inter- 
posed betweeu the two chief capitals of 


Marooithali. The southern part of this 
thul does not differ from that described, 
but its northern portion, and more especially 
for sixteen to twenty miles around the city 
of Pokurn, are low disconnected ridgea of 
loose rock, the continuation of that on 
which stands the capital of the Shuttle, 
which give, as we have already said, to this 
oasis the epithet of Iter, or rocky. The 
name of Tirruroe is derived from tirr, which 
signifies moisture, humidity from springs, or 
the springs themselves, which rise from this 
root. Pokuro, the residence of Salim Sing 
(into the history of whose family we have so 
fully entered in the annals of Marwar), is a 
town of two thousand honaes, surrounded 
by a stone wtdl, and having a fort, mount- 
ing several guns on its eastern side. Under 
the west side of the town, the inhabitants 
have the nnusual Bight in these regions of 
running wafer, though only in the rainy 
season, for it is soon absorbed by the sands. 
Some say it comes from the Sirr of Kanoad, 
others from the springs in the ridge ; at all 
events, they derive a good and plentiful 
supply of water from the wells excavated in 
its bed. The chief of Pokurn, besides its 
twenty-four villages, bolds lands between 
the Looni and Bandy rivers to the amount of 
a lakh of Rupees. Droonara and Mimail, the 
fief ..of the loyal Doorgadae, are now in the 
hands of the traitor Salim. Three coss to 
the north of Pokurn is the village of Ram- 
deora, so named from a shrine to Ramdeo, 
one of the Paladins of the desert, and which 
attracts people from all quarters to the nula, 
or fair, held in the rainy month of Bhadoon. 
Merchants from Kontebybaadur, Tattn, 
Mooltan, Shikarpnr, and Cutch, here ex- 
change the produce of various countries : 
horses, camels, and oxen used also to be 


(1) It is asserted by the natives to be caused by a email thread-like worm, which 
also forms in the eyes of horses. 1 have seen it in the horse, moving about with great 
velocity. They puncture and discharge it with the acqueous humour. 
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rested is great numbers, but the famine of 
1813, and anarchy ever einoo Baja Moun’s 
accession, added to the interminable fends 
between the B hut tie and Rahtores, have 
oh Baked all this desirable intercourse, which 
occasionally made the very heart of the 
desert a scene of joy and activity. 

TUtil of HA<Me«>>.»Thie tkul, lying be* 
tween Jesealiueer and Barmair, and abut- 
ting at Giraup into the desert of Dhat, is in 
the most remote sngls of Marwar. Though 
thinly inhabited, it possesses several con- 
sidedsrable places, entitled to the name of 
towns, m this 'abode of death.’ Of these, 
Sheo and Kottoroh are the most consider- 
able, the first containing three hundred, the 
latter five hundred houses, situated upon 
the ridge of hills, which may be traced from 
Bhooj to Jessulmeer. Both these towns 
belong to chiefs of the Ralitore family, who 
pay a nominal obedience to the Raja of 
Jodhpoor. At no distant period, a smart 
trade used to be carried on between Auhul- 
warra Baton and this region ; but the 
lawless Sehraes plundered eo mauy kafilat 
that it ie at length destroyed. They find 
paatnro for numerous Books of sheep and 
buffaloes in this tkul. 

Malli-nntA-aa-thul, or Barmair . — The 
whole of this region wae formerly inhabited 
by a tribe oalled Malii or Mallaui, who 
although asserted by some to be Rahtore in 
origin, are assuredly Chohan, and of the 
same stock aa the aucient lords of Junah 
Chotun. Barmair was reckoned before the 
last famine, to contain one thousand two 
hundred houses, inhabited by all classes, 
one-fourth of whom were Senchnra Brah- 
mins. Ths town it situated in the same 


range se Sheo- Kottoroh, here two to three 
hundred feet in height. From Sbeo to 
Barmair there is a good deal of flat inter- 
mingled with low teebaa of sand, which in 
favourable seasons produces enough food 
foT consumption. Puddnm Sing, the 
Barmair chief, is of the same stock os those 
of Sheo-Kottorah, and Jeseole; from the 
latter they all issue, and he calculates 
thirty-four villages in his feudal domain. 
Formerly a dannie (which is, literally 
rendered, douanier) resided here to collect 
the transit duties ; but the Sehraes have 
rendered this office a sinecure, and the 
obief of B irmair takes the little it realizes 
to himself. They find it more convenient 
to be on a tolerably good footing which the 
Bhattis, from whom this tract was conquer- 
ed, than with their own head, whose officers 
they very often oppose, especially when a 
demand » made upon them for dind ; on 
which occasion they do not disdain to cull in 
ths assistance of their desert friends, the 
Sehraes. Through out the whole of this 
legion, they rear great numbers of the best 
camels, which find a ready maiket in every 
part of India. 

Kherdhur . — ‘The laud of Kher' (1) has 
often been mentioned in the annals of these 
states. It was in this distant nook that the 
Rahtores first established themselves, 
expelling the Qohil tribe, which migrated 
to the Gulf of Cambay, and are now lords 
of Goga aud Bhaonuggur ; and instead of 
steering 'the ship of the desert’ in thcie 
piracies on the JeaJUaa, plied the Great 
Indian Ocean, even “to the golden coast of 
Sofala,” ic the yet more nefarious trade of 
slaves. It ie difficult to learn what latitude 


(1) Named, in ell probability, from the superabundant tree of the desert termed 

Ichor, and dhnr, ’ land. 1 * * It is also called k heraloo, but more properly kkerala, 4 the abode 
of kher :’ a shrub of great utility in these regions. Its astringent pods, similar in appear- 

atire' to those 6f the libwnam,' they convert into food. Its gum is co’lncted as an article 

of tra de; the camels bronse upon its twigs, aud the wood makes their huts. 
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they affixed to the ‘lead of Kher,’ which is 
the time of the Gobils approximated to the 
Loom ; nor is it necessary to perplex our- 
selves with much nicetios, as we only nee 
the names for the purpose of description. 
In all probability, it comprehended the 
■whole spsce afterwards occupied by the 
Mallini or Chohans, who founded .Jnnah- 
Chotun, Ac. which we ehall therefore in- 
clude in Kherdhur, Kheraloo, the chief town, 
was one of the ‘nine castles of Mnrno,' 
when the Pramar was its sovereign lord. 
It has now dwindled into an insignificant 
village, containing no more than forty 
houses, surrounded on all sides by hills 
“of a black coluur," part of the same chain 
from Bhooj. 

Junah Chotun, or the ‘ancient’ Chotun, 
though always conjoined in name, are two 
distinct places, said to be of very great 
antiquity, and capitals of the Rappa sover- 
eignty. But as to what this Happa Raj was, 
beyond the bare fact of its princes being 
Chohan, tradition is now mute. Both still 
present the vestiges of large cities, more 
especially Junda, ‘the ancient,’ which is 
enclosed in a mass of hills, having but one 
inlet, on the east side, where there are the 
ruins of small castle which defended tho 
entrance. Tiiere are liuewise the remains 
of two moro on the summit of the range. 
The mouldering remnants of mundirs 
(temples), and hawaris (reservoirs, ) now 
choked up, all bear testimony to its extent, 
which is said to have inculded twelve 
thousand habitable dwellings ! Now there 
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are hoi above two hundred hots on its sitej 
while Chotun has shrunk into ■ poor 
hamlet. At Dhoriotua, whisk' is at thsf 
farther extremity of the range in which ere 
Jnnah and Chotun, there is a singular 
place of worship, to which the inhabited to 
flock on the teej, or third day of Saieun of 
eaeh year. The putron saint is called 
Allnndeo, through whose means some grand 
victory was obtained by the Mallani. The 
immediate objects of veneration are a 
number of brass images called aswamookhi, 
from having the , ‘heads of horses’ ranged on 
the top of a mountain called Allundeo. 
'Whether these may further confirm the 
Scythie ancestry of the Mallani, as a branch 
of the Asi, or Aswa race of Central Asia, 
can at present be only matter of con- 
jecture. 

Ruggur-Gooroh — Betweon Barmair and 
Nuggur-Gooroh on the Looni is one 
immense oontinuous thul, or rather rooe, 
containing deep jungles of khyr, or kher, 
kaijri, kureel, keip, phoke, whose gums 
and berries are turned to account, by the 
Bhils and Kolia of the southern districts. 
Nuggur and Gooroh are two large towns 
on the Looni ( described in the itinerary ), 
on the borders of the Cholian raj of Sooebuh 
and formerly pnrt of it. 

llore terminate our remarks on the 
thuls of western Marwar, which, sterile as 
it is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries 
completed by the famine that rsged 
geneally throughout these regions in 8. 
1868 (A. D. 1812), and of which this (1) is 


(I) That is, J 81 A. I am transcribing from my journals of that day, just after the 
return of one of my parties of discovery from these regions, bringing with them natives 
of Dhat, who, to use their own simple but expressiTo phraseology, “ had the measure of 
the desert in the palm of their hands for they had been employed as kasids, or messen- 
gers, for thirty years of their lives. Two of them afterwards returned and brought away 
their families, and remained upwards of five years in my service, and were faithful, able, 
and honest in the duties I assigned them, as jemadais of daks, or superintendents of posts, 
which were for many years under my charge when at Sindia’s court, extending atone time 
from the Ganges to Bombay, through the most savage and little-known regions in India. 
But with such men as I drilled to aid in these discoveries, I found nothing iusuiwouu table. 
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the third year. The disorders which we hate 
depicted ae prevailing at the eeat of govern* 
meat for the last thirty years, hare left 
these remote regions entirely to the mercy 
of the desert tribes, or their own ecareelesa 
lawless lords; infact.it Only excites onr 


astonishment how man can regetate in aocff 
a land, which has nothing bnt a few tirrt, 
or salt-lakes to yield any profit to the 
proprietors, and the excellent camel pas- 
tures, more especially in the southern tracts, 
which produce the best breed in the desert. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Chohan Raj,— Antiquity and nobility of the Chokana of the ieeert.— Dimen- 
sion and population of the Raj-Nuggur. — Ban&asirr. — Theraud.— 
Fact of the Chohan Raj. — Water.— Productions — Inhabitants. — Kolia 
and Bhile.—PitAilt. — Thule of Dhat and Omureoomra — Depth of wells. 
— Anecdote . — City of Arose, the ancient capital of Sinde.— Dynasties cf 
the Soda, the Soomura, and the Samma princes. — Their antiquity.— In- 
ferred to be the opponents of Alexander the Great , and Menander.— 
Lieutenant of Walid takes Arore.-Omurkote, its history.— Tribes of 
Sinde and the desert . — Diseases.- Narooa or Guinea warm.— Productions, 
animal and vegetable, of the desert. — Daodputra.— Itinerary. 


Chohan Raj. — This sovereignty ( raj ) 
ot the Chohans occupies the moat remote 
corner of Kajpootuna, and its existence is 
now for the first time noticed. As the 
quality of greatness as well aB goodness is, 
in a great measure, relative, the raj ot the 
Chohans may appear an empire to the lesser 
chieftains of the desert. Externally, it is 
environed, on the north and east, by tho 
tracts of the Marwar state we have just 
been sketching. To the south-east it is 
bounded by Koliwurra, to the south hem- 
rued-in by the Ein, and to the west by the 
desert of Dhat. Internally, it is partitioned 
into two distinct governments, the eastern 
being termed Vira Bah, and the western, 
from its position ' across the Looni,’ 
Farkur(l) ; which appellation, conjoined to 
Nuggnr, is also applied to the capital, with 
the distinction of Sir-Nuggur, or metropolis. 
This is the Negar- Parker of the distinguish- 
ed Bennel, a place visited at a very early 
stage of Our intercourse with these regions 
by an enterprising Englishman, named 
Whittington. 


The Chohans of this desert boast the 
great antiquity of their settlement, as well 
as the nobility of their blood : they have 
only to refer to Mauik Bae and Beesildeo 
of Ajmeer, and to Prithiraj, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi, to establish the latter 
fact ; but the first we must leave to conjec- 
ture and their bards, though we may fear- 
lessly assert that they were posterior to the 
Sodas and other branches of the Pramar 
race, who to all appearance were its masters 
when Alexander descended the Indus. 
Neither is it improbable that the Malli, or 
Mallani whom he expelled in that corner of 
the Punjab, wrested 1 the land of Eber ’ from 
the Sodas. At all events, it is certain that 
a chain of Chohan principalities extended, 
fiom the eighth to the thirteenth century, 
from Ajmeer to the frontiers of Sinde, of 
which Ajmeer, Nudole, Jhalore, Sirolii, and 
Juouh-Chotun were the capitals : and 
though all of these in their annale claim to 
be in dependent, it may be assumed that 
some kind of obedience was paid to Ajmeer, 
We possess inscriptions which justify this 


(1) From Par, ‘beyond,* and kar or khar, synonymous with Looni, the * salt-river.’ 
We have several khari Nadia , or salt-rivulets, in Rajpootana. though only one Looni. The 
sea is frequently called the Loona-pani ‘ the salt-water,* or Khora-poni, metamorphosed 
.into Kola pani, ox 'the black water,’ which is by no means insignificant. 
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assertion. Moreover, each of them was con- 
spicous in Mooelem history, from the time 
of the conqueror of Ghuzni to that of Alla- 
o-din, Hur-nained ‘ the second Alexander. 1 
Malimoed, in his twelfth expedition, by 
Mooltan to Ajmeer ( whose citadel, Perish t a 
says, “ he was compelled to leave in the 
hands of the enemy " ), passed and sacked 
Nadole (translated Butle) ; and the tradi- 
tions of the desert heve preserved the re- 
collection of hit visit to Junah-Chotun, and 
they yet point out the mines by which its 
castle on the rock was destroyed. Whether 
this was after his visitation and destruction 
of Nehrvalla ( Anhulwarra Pultun ), or 
while on his journey, we have no means of 
knowing ; bat when we recolleot that in 
this his last invasion, he attempted to return 
by Binds, and nearly perished with all his 
army in the desert, we might fairly suppose 
his determination to destroy Junah-Chotun 
who betrayed him into this danger: for 
besides the all ruling motive of the oon* 
versioo or destruction of the infidels, iu 
likelihood the expatriated princes of 
Nehrvalla had sought refuge with the 
Chobaos amidst the sand-hills of Kherdhur, 
and may thus have fallen into his grasp. 

Although nominally a single principali- 
ty, the chieftain of Parkur pays little, if 
any, submission to his superior of Viish- 
Bah. Both of them have the ancient Hiudu 
title of Bans, and are said at least to possess 
the quality of hereditary valour, which is 
synonymous with Gliohan. It is unneces- 
sary to particularize the extent in square 
miles of tiul in this raj, or to attempt to 
number its population, which is so fluctuat- 
ing ; but we shall subjoin a brief aaoount of 
the chief towns, which will aid ia estimat- 
ing the population of Maroosth&li- We 
begin with the first division. 


The principal towns in the Chohau raj, 
are Sooe, Bah, Dhnrnidur, Bankasir, The* 
raud, Hoteegong, and Cheetul Bonn 
Narayan R:ir> resides alternately at S >oe 
and Bah, both large towns surrounded by 
an abbatia, chiefly of the babool and other 
thorny trees, Called in these regions kantha- 
ca-kote, Which has given these simple, but 
very efficient fortifications the term of 
kanth-ka-kota , or, ‘ fort of thorns/ The 
resources of Narayan Rao, derived from 
this desert domaiu, are Ba<d to be three 
lakhs of rupees of which he pays a triennial 
tribute of ouelakh to Jodlipoor, to which no 
right exists, and which is rarely realized 
without an army. The tracts watered by 
the Looni yield good crops of the richer 
grains ; and although, iu the dry season, 
there is no constant stream, plenty of sweet 
water is procured by excavating wells in 
its bod. But it is asserted that, even when 
not continuous, a gentle current is per- 
ceptible in those detached portions or 
pools, filtrating under the porouB sand : 
a phenomenon remarked in the bed of the 
Cobari river ( in the district of Gwalior),, 
where, after a perfectly dry space of several 
miles, we have observed in the next portion 
of water a very perceptible current (1). 

Nuggwr, or Sir-nuggur, the capital of 
Parkur, is a town containing fifteen hundred 
houses, of which, in 1814, one-half were 
iuhabited. There is a small fort to the 
south-west of the town on the ridge, which 
is said to bo about two hundred feet high. 
There are wells and bairoa ( reservoirs ) in 
abundance. The river Looni is called seven 
cofis south of N nggur, from which we may 
infer that "its bed is distinctly to be traoed 
through the Bin. The chief of Parkur 
assumes the title of Bana, as well as- his 
snperior of Vira-Bah, whose allegiance ho 


(1) One of my journals mentions that a branch of the Looni posses by Sooe, -the 
capital of Vira-Bah, wbm it ia four hundred and twelve paces in breadth : an error, 
1 imagine. 
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has entirely renounced, though we are 
ignorant of the relation in which they ever 
stood to each other : all are of the same 
family, the Happa-Raj, of which Junah- 
Chotun was the capital. 

Bankasir ranks next to 8ir-nuggnr. It 
was at no distant peiiod a large, and for the 
desert, a flourishing town j bat now ( 1814 ) 
it contains but three hundred and sixty 
iuliabited dwellings. A son of the Nuggar 
chief resides here, who enjoys, as well as 
his father, the title of Bans. We shall 
make no further mention of the inferior 
towns, as they will appear ia the Itinerary. 

Theraud ia another subdivision of the 
Chohans of the Looni, whose chief towu of 
the same name ia but a few cobs to the east 
of Sooe-Bah, and which like Parkur ia but 
nomiunlly dependent upon it. With this 
we shall conclude the subject of Yira-Bok, 
which, we repeat, may contain many errors. 

Face of the Chohan Raj.— he the Itiner- 
ary wilt poiut out in detail the state of the 
country, it would be superfluous to attempt 
a more minute description here. The same 
sterile ridge, already described as passiug 
through Chotun to Jessulineer.is to be traced 
two coss west of Bankasir, and thence to 
Nuggur, in detached masses. The tracts 
on both banks of the Looni yield good crops 
of wheut and the richer grains, and Vira- 
Bah, though enclosing considerable thul, 
has a good portion of flat, especially towards 
Radhunpur, seventeen cobs from Sooe. 
Beyond the Looni, the thul rises into lofty 
teebas : and indeed from Chotuu to Banka- 
sir, all is steiile, and consists of lofty 
sand-lnila, and broken ridges, often covered 
by the sands. 

Water-productions . — Throughout the 


Chohan raj, or at least its most habitable 
portion, water is obtained at a moderate 
distance from the surface, the wells being 
from ten to twenty poors hee, (1) or about 
sixty-five to a hundred and thirty feet in 
depth ; nothing, when compared with those 
in Dhat, sometimes near seven hundred. 
Besides wheat, on the Looni, the oil-plant 
( til ) moong , moth, and other pulses, with 
bajra, are produced in sufficient quantities 
for internal consumption ; but plunder is the 
chief pursuit throughout this land, in whioh 
the lordly Chohan and the Roli menial vie 
in dexterity. Wherever the soil ib least 
calculated for agriculture, there is often 
abundance of fine pasture, especially for 
camels, which brouzo upon a variety of 
thorny shrubs. Sheep and goats are also 
in great numbers, and bullocks and horses 
of a very good description, which find a 
ready sale at the Tilwarra fair. 

Inhabitants . — We must describe the 
descendants, whether ;of the Malli foe of 
Alexander, or of the no less heroie Prithiraj, 
as a community of thieves, who used to 
carry their raids into Sinde, Guserat, and 
Msrwar, to avenge themselves on private 
property for the wrougs they suffered from 
the want of all government, or the oppres- 
sion of those ( Jodhpoor ) who asserted su- 
premacy over, and the right to plunder 
them. A11 classes are to be found in the 
Chohan raj : but those predominate, the 
names of whose tribes are synonyms for 
‘ robber ’ as the Sohrae, Khossa, K.oli, Bhil. 
Although the Chohan is lord paramount, 
a few of whom are to be found in every 
village, yet the Koli and Bhil tribe, with 
another class called Fitbil, are the most 
numerous, the last named, though equally 


(1) Poorsh the standard measure of the desert, is here from six to seven feet, or the 
average height of a man, to the tip of his finger, the baud being raised vertically over the 
bpad. It is derived from Poarosh’ 1 man.’ 
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low in caste, is the only industrious class 
in this region. Besides cultivation, they 
make a trade of the gums, wh'ch they col- 
lect in gnat quautitea front the various 
trees whose names hare been atreudy 
mentioned. The Chohaus, like most of this 
remote Rajpoot tribes, dispense with the 
tinar or junnoo, the distinctive throad of n 
“ twice-bom tribe,” altogether free from the 
prejudices of those whom association with 
Brahmins has hound down with chains of 
iron. But to make amends for this laxity 
in ceremonials, there is a material amend- 
ment in i heir moral character, in comparison 
With the Choliaus of the poorub ( ea«t ) ; 
for here the unnatural law of infauticide is 
unknown, in epite of the examples of their 
neighbours, the Jharejaa, amongst whom it 
prevail! to the most frightful extent. In 
eating, they have no prejudices ; they make 
no chola, or fireplaae ; their cooks are 
generally of the barber ( nae ) tribe, and 
What is left at one meal, they, contrary to 
all good manners, tie up and eat at the 
next 

Koli if and Bhih. — The first is the most 
numerous class in these regions, and may 
be ranked with the most degraded portion 
of the human species. Although they pooja 
all the symbols of Hindu worship, and 
chiefly the terrific ‘ Mata,' they scoff at 
all laws, human or divine, and are little 
superior to the brutes of their own forests. 
To them every thing edible is lawful food ; 
cows, buffaloes, (he camel, deer, hog ; nor 
do they even object to such as have died a 
natural death. Like the other debased 
tribes, they affeot to have Rajpoot blood, 
and call themselves Chohan Koli, Purihar 
Koli, Rahtore Koli, 4c., which only tends 
to prove their illegitimate descent from the 
aboriginal Koli atnck. Almost all the cloth 
weavers throughout India are of the Koli 
class, though they endeavour to conceal 
their origin under the term Jhilao, which 


ought only to distinguish the Mooslem 
weaver. The Bhils partake of all the vices 
of the Kobe, and perhaps descend one step 
lower in the scale of humanity *, for they 
will feed on vermin of any kind, foxes, 
jackals, rats, guanas, and snakes ; and 
although they make an exception of the 
camel and the peafowl, the latter being 
sacred to * Mata,’ the goddess they pro- 
pitiate, yet iu moral degradation tlieir 
fellowship is complete. The Kolis nnd Bhils 
hare no matrimonial intercourse, nor will 
they even eat with each other — such is 
caste ! The bow and arrow form their 
arms, occasionally swords, but rarely tbe 
matchlock. 

Pithil is the chief hnsbandmnn of this 
region, and, with the Baniah the only res- 
pectable elasB. They possess hocks, and nra 
also cnltivatoiB, and are said to be almost as 
numerous as either the Bhils or Kolis. The 
Pithil is reputed synouiinous with the 
Koormi of Hindusthan and the Kolnibi of 
Melwa and the Dekhan. There are other 
tribes, such as the Rebarry, or rearer of 
camels, who will be described with the 
dosses appertaining to the whole desert. 

Dhat and Omursoomra . — We now take 
leave of Rajpootana, as it is, for the desert 
depending upon Sinde, or that space between 
the frontier of Rajpootana to tbe valley of 
the Indus, on the west, and from Doadpotra 
north, to Buliari on the Bin. These spac n 
measures about two bandied and twenty- 
miles of longitude, and its greatest breadth 
is eighty : it is one entire thul, having but 
few villages, though there are many hamlets 
of shepherds sprinkled over it, too ephe- 
meral to have a place in the map. A few 
of these poarat and vat, as they are termed, 
where the springs are perennial, have a 
name assigned to them, but to multiply 
them would only mislead, as they exist no 
longer than the vegetation. Tbe whole of 
this tract m*y be oliaracterieed as essentially 
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desert, haring spaces of fifty miles without 
a drop of water, and without great precau- 
tion, impassable. The sand-hills rise into 
little mountains and the wells are so deep, 
that with a large haMa, many might die 
before the thirst of all could be slacked. The 
enumeration of a few of those will put the 
reader in possession of one of the difficulties 
of a journey through Maroo ; they range 
from eleven to seventy-five poorth, or 
seventy to five hundred feet in depth. One 
at Jeysingdcsir, fifty poorsh ; Dhote-ca- 
bnstee, sixty ; Giraup, sixty ; Hamirdeora, 
seventy ; Jinjiuialli, seventy -five,- to 
eighty. 

In what vivid colours does the historian 
Ferishta describe the miseries of the fugi- 
tive emperor, Hemayoon, and bis faithful 
followers, at one of these wells ! ''The 
country through which they fled being an 
entire desert of sand, the Moghuls were in 
the utmost distress for water : Borne ran 
mad ; others fell down dead. For three 
whole days there was no water ; on the 
fourth day they came to a well, which was 
so deep thitadrum was beaten, to give 
notice to the man driving the bullocks, that 
the bucket had reached the top ; but the un- 
happy followers wete so impatient for diink, 
that, so soon as the Gist bucket appeared, 
several threw themselves upon it, before it 
had quite reached the suiface, and fell in. 
The next day, they arrived at a brook, and 
the camels, which had not tasted water for 
several days, were allowed to quench their 
thirst ; but, having drunk to excess, several 
of them died. The king, after enduring 
unheard-of miseries, at length reached 
Oraurkote, with only a few attendants. The 
Raja, who has the title of Sana, took com- 
passion on his misfortunes, and Bpared 
nothing that could alleviate his sufferings, 
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o t eonsole him in his distress.' Bri ggs’ 
Ferishta, vol. ii, p, 96. 

We are now in the very region where 
Hemayoon suffered these miseries, and in 
its chief town, Oraurkote, Akber, the great* 
eat monarch, India ever knew, first saw the 
light. Let us throw aside the veil which 
conceals the history of the race of Hema- 
yoou’s protector, and notwithstanding he ia 
now but nominal sovereign of Omurkote, 
and lord of the village of Chore, give him 
‘‘a local habitation and ►& name,” even in 
the days of the Macedonian invader of 
India. 

Dhat of which Oninrkote is the capital, 
was one of the divisions of Maroosthali, which 
from time immemorial was subject to the 
Pramar. Amongst the thirty -five tribes of 
this the most numerous of the races called 
Agnieula, were the Soda, the Onror, and 
the Soomura (1); and the conjunction of 
the two lust has given a distinctive appeals- 
tion to the more noi them thul, still known as 
Omurtoomra, though many centuries have 
fled since they possessed any power. 

Arore, of which wo have already narrated 
the discovery, and which is laid down in 
the map about six miles east of Bekher on 
the Indus, was in the regiou styled Ornnr- 
suomra, which may once have had a much 
wider acceptation, when a dynasty of thirty- 
six princes of the Soomura tribe ruled all 
these countries during five hundred 
years (2). On the extinction of its power, 
and the restoration of their ancient rivals, 
the Sind Summa princes, who in their turn 
gave way to the Bhattis, this tract obtaiued 
the epithet of Bbattipoh ; but the ancient 
and more legitimate name, Ooramaoomra 
is yet recognized, and many hamlets of 
shepherds, both of Ooraura and Soomura* 
are still existing amidst its sand-hills. To 


(1) See table of tribes, and sketch of the Pratnaras, Vol. I. 

(2) Ferishta, Abulfazil. 
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them we shall return, after discussing their 
elder brethern, the Sudus. We can trace the 
colonisation of the Bhattis, the Chawurae, 
and the Solankis, the Qehlotes, and the 
Rah tores, throughout all these countries, 
both of central and western Rajpootana ; 
and wherever we go, whatever new capital 
is founded, it is always on the site of a 
Pramar establishment. Pirthi tyn na Pra- 
mar ea, or 'the world is the Framar'a,’ I may 
here repeat, is hardly hyperbolical whon 
applied to the Bajpoot world. 

Arore, or Alore as written by Abulfazil 
and described by that celebrated geographer, 
Ebn-Haukal, as “rivalling Mooltan in great- 
ness,” was one of the nine divisions of 
Maroo governed by the Pramar, of which 
we most repeat, one of the chief branches 
was the Soda. The islandic Bekher, or 
Mansoora (so named by the lieutenant of the 
Khalif Al-Muneoor),* a few miles west of 
Arore, is considered as the capital of the 
Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the 
Indus ; and if we couple the similarity of 
name to the well-authenticated fact of 
immemorial sovereignty over this region, it 


might not be drawing too largely on credulity 
to suggest that the Sogdi and Soda are one 
and the same. (1) The Soda princes were 
the patriarchs of the desert when the 
Bhattis immigrated thither from the 
north : but whether they deprived them 
of Arore as well as Loiorva, the chronicle 
does not intimate. It is by no means un- 
likely that the OmurB and Soomros, instead 
of being co-equal or co-eval branches with 
the Soda, may be merely subdivisions of 
them. 

We may follow Abulfazil and Ferishta 
in their summaries of the history of ancient 
Sinde, and these races. The former says : 
“ In ancient times there lived a Raja, uaiued 
Sehris, whose capital was Alore, and his 
dominions extended to Cashmere north, to 
Mehran (the Indus) west, while the sea con- 
fined them to the south. An army from 
Persia invaded this kingdom, the Baja was 
killed in battle, and tbe Persians, after 
plundering every thing, returned home. 
The Raja was succeeded by bis son Boy- 
sahy (2) ( ju. Bae Sa, or Soda ? ). This 
dynasty continued until the Khalifat of 


(1) To convince the reader I do not build upon nominal resemblanor, when 
localities do not bear me out, he is requested to call to mind, that we gave elsewhere 
assigned to the Yadus of the Punjab, the honour of furnishing the well-known king 
named Fonts ; although the Puar, the usual pronunciation of Pramar , would afi'ord 
a more ready solution. 

(2) Colonel Briggs, in his translation, writes it Sully Sa, and in this very place 
remarks on the " mutilation of Hindu names by the early Mahomedan writers, which are 
frequently not to be recognized or, we might havo learned that the adjunct Sa to Hully 
(ait Hen), the son of Senris, was the badge of his tribe, Soda. The Roy-sahy, or Rae-sa 
of Abulfuzil, means 'Prince Sa' or ‘ Prinoe of the Sodas.' Of the same family was Dahir, 
whose capital, iu A. H, 90, was (says Abulfazil) “Alore or Debeil,” in which this historian 
makes a geographical mistake : Alore or Arore being the capital of Upper Sinde. and 
Debeil (correctly Dewul the temple), or Tatta, the capital of Lower Sinde. In nil proba- 
bility Dahir held both. We have already dilated, in the Annals of Mewar, of a foreign 

S rince named ‘‘ Dahir Despati,” or the sovereign prince, Dahir , being amongst her defen- 
ers, or the first Mooslein invasion, which wo conjectured must have been that of 
Mahomed Kasim, after he had subdued Sinde. Bappa, the lord of Cheetore, was nephew 
of Baja Mauri M<>ri, showing a double motive in tbe exiled son of Dahir to support 
Cheetore against his own enemy Kasim. The Moris and Sodas were alike branches of 
the Pramar. It is also worth while to draw attention to the Temnrk elsewhere made on 
the Btir made byHejauje of Khorasnn (who sent Kasim to Sinde) amongst the Hindu 
princes of Zabulisthan dislocated facts, all demonstrating one of great importance, name- 
ly, the wide dominion of the Bajpoot race, previous to the appearance of Mahomed. 
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Walid, when Hejauje, the governor of Irae, 
sent Mahomed Kasim, A.H. 99, or A.D. 717, 
who succeeded in the conquest, slaying the 
Hindu prince, Dahir. After this, the coun- 
try was governed by the family of Anssry ; 
next, by the family of Soomra ; and then 
came the dynasty of Seem eh (Sammah), 
who esteemed themselves of the stoclc of 
Jumsheed, and each took the name of 
Jam.” (1) 

Ferishta gives a similar version. “On 
the death of Mahomed Kasim, a tribe who 
trace their origin from the Ansaris establish- 
ed a government in Sinde ; after which tbe 
temin&art ( lords of the soil or indigenons 
chiefs) usurped the power, and held indepen- 
dent ride over tbe kingdom of Sinde for the 
space of five hundred years. These, the 
Soomuras, subverted the country of another 
dynasty called Soomuna ( the Scemeh of 
Abnlfazii ), whose chiof assumed the title of 
Jam.” (2) 

The difficulty of establishing tho identify 
of these tribes from the oncography of both 
the Greek and Persian writers, is well 
exemplified in another portion of Feriihta, 
treating of the same race, called by him 
Somuna, and Suma by Abnlfazii. “The 
tribe of Sahna appears to be of obscure 
origin, and originally to Lave occupied the 
tract lying between Bokher and Tntta in 
Sinde, and pretend to trace their origin 
from Jemshid." We can pardon his spell- 
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ing for his exact location of the tribe, 
which, whether written Soomuna, Selma 
or Seemeh, is the Sumnre or Samme 
tribe of the great Yadu race, whose 
eapital was Snmma-ca-kote, or Samme 
nagari, converted into Minagarai, and ite 
princes into Sambas, by the Greeks. Thus 
tbe Sodas appear to have ruled at Arore and' 
Bokher, or Upper Sinde, and theSammaa in 
the lower, (3) when Alexander paased 
through this region. The Jharejas and' 
Jams of Noanuggur in Saurashtra claim- 
descent from the Snmmas, hence called 
elsewhere by Abnlfazii "the Sinde-Summa, 
dynasty blit having been, from their 
amalgamation with the "faithful,” put out 
of the pale of Hinduism, they desired to 
conceal their Samma-Yadu descent, which 
they abandoned for Jumshid, and Samma 
was converted into Jam. 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince 
of the Soda tribe held that division of the 
great Pnar sovereignty, of which Arore, or 
the insular Bokher, was the capital, when 
Alexander passed down the Indus : nor is it 
improbable that the army, styled Persian 
by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, and slew 
Raja Sehris, was a Grroeo-Bactrian army led 
by Apoltodotus, or Menander, who traversed 
this region, "ruled by Sigertides” {qu. Raja 
Sehris { ) even to “the country of the- 
Soroti" or Saurashtra, where according to 
their historian, their medals were- existanb 


Oriental literature sustained a loss which can scarcely be repaired by the destruction 
of the valuable MSS. amassed by Colonel BriggB, during many years, for the purpose of 
a general history of the early transactions of the Mahomedans. 

(1) Of the latter stock he gives us a list of seventeen princes. Gladwin’s translation 
of Ayeen Akberi, vol. ii. p. 122. 

(2) See Briggs' Ferishta, vol. iv. pp. 411 nnd 422. 

(3) The four raoes'ealled Agnieula (of which the Ptsmar was the most numerous), 
at every Btep of ancient Hindu liisl"ry are seen displacing the dynasty of Yadu. Here the 
struggle between them is corroborated by the two be-f-Makomcdan historians, both bor- 
rowing from tho same source, the more ancient histories, few of which have reached us. 
It must be borne in mind that the Sodas, the Oomurs, the Soomuras, were Pramars ( vulg. 
Pu«r); while the Sumuias wore Yadus, for whose origin.- see Annals of Jessulmecs. 
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when lie wrote in the second century. (1) 
The histories so largely quoted give us 
decided proof that Dahir, and his son Rae- 
sa, the victims of the first Islamite invasion 
led by Kasim, were of the same lineage as 
Raja Sehris; and the Bhatti annals prove 
to demonstration, that at this, the very 
period of their settling in the desert, the 
(Soda tribe of paramount, which, together 
with the strong analogies in names of places 
and princes, affords a very reasonable 
ground for the conclusion we have come to, 
that the Soda tribe of Puar race was in 
possession of Upper Sinde, when the 
Macedonian passed down the stream ; and 
that, amidst all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
it hag continued (contesting possession with 
its ancient Yadu antagonist, the Samma) to 
maintain some portion of its ancient sove- 
reignty unto these days. Of this portion we 
shall now instruct the reader, after hazard- 
ing a passing remark on the almost 
miraculous tenacity which has preserved 
this race in its desert abode during a period 
of at least two thousand two hundred 
years, (2) bidding defiance to foreign foes, 
whether Greek ; Bactrian, or Mahomedan, 
and even to those visitations of nature, 
famines, pestilence and earthquakes, which 
have periodically swept over the land, and 
at length reudored it the scene of desolation 


it now presents ; for in this desert, as in that 
of Egypt, tradition records that its increase 
has been and still is progressive, as well in 
the valley of the Indus as towards the 
Jumna. 

Omtirkot *. — This stronghold (Icote) of 
the Omurs, until a very few years back, was 
the capital of the Soda Raj, which extended, 
two centuries ago, into the valley of Sinde, 
and east to the Looni ; but the Ralitores of 
Marwnr, and the family at the present ruling 
Sinde, have altogether reduced the sove- 
reignty of the Sodas to a very confined 
spot, and thrust out of Omurkote 
( the lost of tho nine castles of Maroo ) the 
descendant of Sehris, who, from Arore, held 
dominions extending from Cashmere to the 
ocean. Omurkote has sadly fallen from its 
ancient grandeur, and instead of the five 
thousand bouses it contained during tho 
opulence of the Soda princes, it hardly 
reckons two hundred and fifty houses, or 
rather huts. The old ca«tle is to the north- 
west of the town. It is built of brick, uud 
the bastions, said to be eighteen in number, 
are of stono It has all. inner citadel, or 
rather a fortified palace. There is an old 
cauul to the north of the fort, in which 
water still lodges part of the year. When 
Raja Maun had possession of Omurkote, ho 
founded several villages thereunto, to keep 


(1) Of these, the author was so fortunate as to obtain one of Menander, and three of 
Apollodi'tue, whose existence had heretoore been questioned : the first of the latter from 
the wreok of Surapoori, the capital of the Suraceni of Menu and Aryan ; another from 
the ancient Awinti, or Oojein, whose monaroh, according to Justin, held n correspondence 
With Augustus ; and the third, in company with a whole j.ir of Iiindu-Scythic and Bactrian 
medals, at Agra, which was dug up Beveral years since in excavating the cite of the more 
ancient city. This, I have elsewhere surmised, might have been the abode of Aggramos, 
Agra-gram-ewar, “ lord of the city of Agra,” mentioned by Aryan as the moBt potent 
ih'onnreh in the north of India, who, after tho death of Tonis, was ready to oppose to 
further progress of Alexander. Let us hope that the Punjab may yet afford us another 
peep into the past. For an account of these medals, see Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol, i. p. 313. 

(2) Csptain, now Colonel Pottinger, in interesting work on Sinde and Balooohi- 
stau, in extracting from the Persian work ‘‘ Mvimood Waridat calls the ancient capital 
of Sinde, Ulaor, and mentions the ovei throw of the dynasty of “ Sabir,” ( the Sehris of 
Abulfazil ), whose ancestors had governed Sinde for two thousand ycais. 
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up the communication. The Talpooris then 
found it their interest, so long as they hud 
any alarms from their own lord paramount 
of Candahar, to coart the Bah tore prince ; but 
when civil war appeared in that region, as well 
as in Marwar, the cessation of all fears from 
the one, banished the desire of paying court 
to the other, and Omurkote was unhappily 
placed between the Kultoras of Sinde and 
the Ralitorea, each of whom looked upon 
this frontier post as the proper limit of his 
sway, and contended for its possession. We 
shall therefore give an account of a feud 
between these rivals, which finally sealed 
the fate of the Soda prinoe, and which may 
contribute something to the liistoiy of the 
ruling family of Sinde, still imperfectly 
known. 

When Beejoy Sing ruled Marwar, Meah 
Noor Mahomed, Kullora, governed Sinde ; 
hut being expelled by an army from Canda- 
har, he fled to Jesnnlmeer, where he died. 
The eldest s'm, Untur Khan, and his 
brothers, found refuge witli Buhadoor Khan 
Khyrani ; while a natural brother, named 
Gholam Shah, born of a common prostitute, 
found means to establish himself on the 
musnud at Hydrabad. The chiefs of Daod- 
potra espoused the cause of Untur Khan, 
and prepared to expel the usurper. Baha- 
door Khan, Subznl Khan, Alii Mnrad, 
Mohumud Khan, Kaim Khan, Alii Khan, 
chiefs of the Khyrani tiibe, united, and 
inarched with Untur Khan to Hydrabad, 
Gholam Shah advanced to meet him, and 
the brothers encountered at Obaora ; 
but legitimacy failed : the Khyrani chiefs 
almost all perished, and Unter Khan 
was made prisoner, and confined for life in 
Guja-ca-knte, an island in the Indus, seven 
coss south of Hydrabad. Gholam Shah 
transmitted his inusnud to his son Serefraz, 
who, flying soon after, was succeeded by 
Abdul NubLee. At the town of Abhepura, 
seven cuss east of Sheodudpur ( a town in 


Lohri Sinde ), resided a chieftain of the 
Talpoori tribe, a branch of the Baloch, 
named Gnram, who had two sons, named 
Beejur and Sohdan. Serefraz demanded 
Goram’s daughter to wife ; he was refused, 
and the whole family was destroyed. Beejur 
Khan, who alone escaped the massacre, 
raised his clan to avenge him, deposed the 
tyrant, and placed himself upon themnenud 
of Hydrabad. The Kulloraa dispersed ; but 
the Beejur, who was of & violent and im- 
perious temperament, became involved in 
hostilities with the Rah tores regarding the 
possession of Omurkote. It is asserted 
that he not only demanded tribute from 
Marwar, but a daughter of the Bahtore 
prince, to wife, setting forth as a precedent 
his grandfather Ajit, who bestowed a wife 
on Ferochshere. This, insult led to a pitch- 
ed battle, fought at Doogarn, five coss from 
Dhurnidur, in which the Baloch army was 
fairly beaten from the field by the Kihtore ; 
but Beejoy Sing, not content with his 
victory, determined to be rid of this thorn 
in his side. A Bhatti and Chondawut 
offered their services, and lands being settl- 
ed on their families, they set out on this 
perilous enterprize in the garb of Ambas- 
sadors. When introduced to the Beejur, he 
arrogantly demanded if the Baja has thought 
better of his demand, when the Chondawut 
(referred him to his credentials. As the Beejur 
rapidly run his eye over it, muttering “ no 
mention of the dola ( bride ),” the dagger 
of the Chondawut was hurried in his heart. 
“ This for the dola " he exclaimed ; and 
“ this for the tribute, ’’ said his comrade, as 
he struck another blow. The Beejur fell 
lifeless on his cushion of state, and thp 
assassins, who knew escapo was hopeless, 
plied their daggers on all around ; the 
Chondawnt slaying twenty-one, and the 
Bhatti five, before they were hacked to 
pieces. The nephew of Beejur Khan, by 
name Futleh Alii, son of Sobdan, was 
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chosen hi* successor, and the old family 
of Knllora w.is dispersed to Bhooj, and 
Rajpnotann, while its representative repaired 
to Candnliav. There the Shalt put him at 
the head of an army of twenty-five thousand 
men, with which he reconquered Sinde, and 
commenced a career of unexampled cruolty. 
Futteh Alii, who had fled to Bhooj reas- 
sembled his adherents, attacked tiie army of 
the Shah, which he defeated and pursued 
with great slaughter beyond Shikarpur, of 
which he took possession, and returned in 
triumph to Hydrabad. The cruel and 
humbled Kullora once more appeared before 
the Shah, who, exasperated at the inglorious 
result of his arms, drove him from his 
presence; and after wandering about, he 
passed from Mooltan to Jesaulmeer, settling 
at length at Poknrn, where he died. The 
Pokurn chief made himself his heir, and it is 
from the great wealth ( chiefly in jewels ) of 
the ex-prince of Sinde, that its chiefs have 
been enabled to take the lead in Mar war. 
The tomb of the exile is on the noith eide 
of the town. (1) 

This episode, which properly belongs to 
the history of Mai war, or to Siude, is intro- 


duced for the purpose of shewing the 
influence of the latter on the destinies of the 
Soda princes. It was by the Bee jar who 
JJell by the emissaiies of Beejoy Sing, that 
the Soda Raja was driven fr»m Omurkote, 
the possession of which brought the Studies 
into immediate collision « ith the Bhittis 
and Rahtoves. But on his assassination and 
the defeat of the Sinde army on the Rin, 
Beejoy Sing re-inducted the Soda prince 
to his gadi of Omurkote ; not, however, 
long to retain it, for oil the invasion from 
Candnhar, this poor country underwent a 
general massacre and pillage by the Afgans, 
and Omurkote was assaulted and taken. 
When Futteh Alii made head againat the 
army of Candahar, which ho waB enabled to 
defeat, partly by the aid of the lluh tores, 
lie relinquished, «s the price of this aid, 
the claims of Sinde upon Oiuuikote, of 
which Beejoy Sing took possession, and on 
whose battlements the flag of the Rahtores 
waved until the last civil war, when the 
Studies expelled them. Had Raja Maun 
Known how to profit by the geneial desire 
nf liis chiefs to redeem the distant posses- 
sion, lie might have got rid of seme of the 


... W The memoir adds : Futteh Alii was succeeded by liis brother, the present Gholam 
Alii, and he by his son, Kurrum Alii. The general correctness of this outline is pioved 
by a very interesting work (which has only fnllen into my hands in time to make this 
note), entitled -‘Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde," by Dr. Bumes. Becjur Khan 
was minister to the Oalora rulers of Sinde, whoso ciuelties at length gave the government 
to the family of the minister. As it is scarcely to be supposed thnt Raja Beejoy Sing 
would furnish assassins to the Calorn, who could have little difficulty in finding them in 
Sinde, the insult which caused the fa'o of Beejur may havo piocceded from his master, 
though he may have been made the scape-goat. It is much to be regretted that the 
Author of the *• Visit to Sinde " did not accompany the Ameers to Sehwan (of which 
I shall venture an account obtained nearly twenty years ago ). With the able memoir 
and map (by his brother, Lieut. BurueB ) of the Kin a new light has born thrown on the 
history and geography of this most interesting and important poition of India It is to be 
desired that to a gentleman so well prepared mav be entrusted the examination of this 
atili little known region. I had long entertained the hope of passing through the desert, 
by Jesiuhneer to Ootch. and thence, sailing down to Monsoora, visiting Arore, Sehwan, 
Samma-nagari, and Bamun wasso. The rupture with Sinde in 1820 gave me great ex- 
pectations of accomplishing this object, and I drew up and transmitted to Lord Hastings 
a plan of marching a force thiough the desert, and planting the crons on the insular 
capital of the bogdi ; hut peace wsh the order of the day. I was thou in communication 
with Meer Snhrab, governor of Upper Sinde, who, I have little doubt, would have come 
over to uur views. 
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unquiet spirits by other means than those 
which have brought infamy on his name. 

Chore .— Since Omnrkote haB been wrest- 
ted from the Sodas, the expelled prince, who* 
still preserves his title of Rana, resides at 
the town of Chore, fifteen miles north-east 
of his former capital The descendant of the 
princes, who probably opposed Alexander, 
Menander, and Kasim, the lieutenant of 
Walid, and who sheltered Humayoon when 
driven from the throne of India, now sub- 
sists on the eleemosynary gifts of those 
with whom he is connected by marriage, 
or the few patches of land of his own desert 
domain left him by the rulers of Simla. He 
has eight brothers, who aro hardly pushed 
for a subsistence, and can only obtain it by 
the supplement to all the finances of these 
states, plunder. 

The soda, and the Jhnrcja, are the con- 
necting links between the Hindu and the 
Mooslern ; for although the fuither west we 
go, the greater is the laxity of Rajpoot 
prejudice, yet to borne thing more than mere 
locality must be attributed the denationa- 
lised sentiment, which allows the Soda to 
inteimurry with a Siudie : this cause is 
hunger ; and there are few zealots who will 
deuy that its influence is more potent than 
the laws of Menu. Every third year brings 
famine, and those who have not stored up 
against it, fly to their neighbours, and 
chiefly to the valley of the Indus. The 
connexions they then form ofteu end in the 
union of their daughters with their protec- 
tors : but they still so far adhere to ancient 
usage, as never to receive back into the 
family caste a female so allied. The present 
Rana of the Sodas has set the example, by 
giving daughters to Meer Gholitm Alii and 
Meer Sohrab, and even to the Kbossa chief 
of Dadar ; and in consequence, his brother 
princes of Jessulmeer, Bah and P&rkur, 
though they will accept a Soda princess to 


wife (because they can depend on the purity 
of her blood) yet will not bestow a daughter 
on the Rana, whose offspring might perhaps 
grace the harem of a Ralooh. But the Rah- 
tores of M&rwar will neither give to, nor 
receive daughters of Dhat. The females of 
this desert region, being reputed very hand- 
some, have become almost an article of 
matrimonial traffic ; aud it is assorted, that 
if a Sindie hears of the beauty of a Dkattiani 
he sends to her father as much grain as he 
deems an equivalent, and is seldom refused 
of her hand. We shall not here further 
touch on the manners or other peculiarities 
of the Soda tribe, though we may revert to 
them in the general outliue of the tribes 
with which we shall conclude the sketch of 
the Indian desert. 

Tribee . — The various tribes inhabiting 
the desert and valley of the Indus would 
alone from an ample subject of investigation, 
which would, in all probability, elicit some 
important truths. Amongst the converts to 
Islam, the inquirer into the pedigree of nation 
would discover names, once illustrious but 
which, now hidden under the mantle of a 
new faith, might little aid bis researches 
into the history of their origin, lie would 
find the Soda, the Calti, the Mallani , 
affuiding in history, position, and nominal 
resemblance, grounds for inferring that 
they are the descendants of the Sogdi, Cathi 
and Malli, who opposed the Macedonian in 
Iris passage down the Indus ; besides 
swarms of Getes or Ynti, many of whom 
have assumed the general title of Baloch, 
or retain the ancient Upecific name of 
Noomri ; while others, in that of zihut, 
preserve almost the primitive appellation. 
We have also the remains of those interest- 
ing raoes the Johyat and Dahyat, of which 
much has been said in the Annals of Jessul- 
meer, and elsewhere ; who, as well as the 
Oetet or Jits, and Buns, hold places amongst 
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the “ tbirly-six royal nces " of ancient 
India. Tbete with the Barahag and 
the Lohang, tribee who swarmed a few 
centuries ago in the Punjab, will now only 
be discerned in small numbers in “ the 
region of death •’ whioh has even preserved 
the illustrious name of Kaonoa, Chrisna’s 
foe in the Bharat. The Sehrae, or great 
robber of our western desert, would alone 
afford a text for discussion on his habits 
and his raids, as the enemy of all society. 
Bat we shall begin with those who yet 
retain any pretensions to the name of 
Hindu (distinguishing them from the 
proselytes to Islam ), and afterwards descant 
Upon their peculiarities. Bhatti, Ralitore, 
Jods, Chohan, Mallani, Kaorwn, Johya 
Sooltano, Lohona, Arorah, Khoomra, Sindil, 
Maisuri, Vishnuvi, Jakhur, Shiog or Ashing, 
Pooniah. 

Of the Muhomedan there are but two, 
Kullora and Sehrae, concerning whose 
origin any doubt exists, and all those who 
are about to specify are Nyadas (1), or 
proselytes ohiefiy from Rajpoot or Other 
Hindu tribes : 

Zjut j Rajur ; Oomra : Soomra ; Mair, or 
Met ; Mor or Mohar ; Baloch ; Loomrea or 
Looka ; Sumaichw ; Mangulia ; Baggreah : 
Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooe ; Jangurea ; 
Oonpur ; Rare wee : Bawnri ; Tawuri ; 
Chrendea. ; KIiosssl ; Sudani ; Lohanas. 

Before we remark upon the habifs of 
these tribes, we may state one prominent 
trait which characterises the Nyad, or con- 
vert to Islam, who, on parting with his 
original faith, divelted himself of its chief 
iqoral attribute, toleration, ami imbibed a 
double portion of the bigotry of the cieoci , 
he adopted. Whether it is to the intrinsic | 


quality of the Mahomedan faith that we are 
to trace this moral metamorphosis, or to a 
sense of degradation ( which we can hardly 
fuppoeo) consequent on his apostscy, there 
is not a more ferocious, or intolerant being 
on the earth than the Rajpoot convert to 
Islamism. In Sinde, and the desert, we find 
the same tribes, bearing the Bame name, one 
still Hindu, the other Mahomedan ; the first 
retaining his primitive manners, while the 
convert is cruel, intolerant, cowardly, and 
inhospitable. Escape, with life at least, 
perhaps a portion of property, is possible 
from the hands of the Muldote, the 
LarUliani, the Bhutti, or even the Tawuries, 
distinctively called “the Bong of the devil,’’ 
but from the Khossas, the SehrueB, or 
Bh ultra, there would be no hope of salva- 
tion. Such are their ignorance and bruta- 
lity, that Bhnuld a stranger make UBe of the 
words ntBaah, or rvstah ( rope and road ) he 
will be fortunate if he escape with bastinado 
from these buiugs, who disco ver then-in 
an analogy to rusool, or 1 2 the prophet :’ 
he must for the former use the words 
kilbur, runduri and for the latter, dtiggra, 
or dugg (2). It will not fail to strike those 
who have persued the heart-thrilling 
adventures of Park, Denham, and 
Clapporton — names which will live for 
ever in the annals of discovery — how com- 
pletely the inoffensivo, kind, and hospitahlo 
negro, resembles in these qualities the 
Itajpoot, who is transformed into a wild- 
beast tiro moment he can repeat “ La-allah, 
il-llah, Mahomed Rusool alia,” ‘there is 
but one God,’ and, Mahomed is the prophet 
of God : while & remarkable change has 
taken place amongst the Tatar tribes, since 
the anti-destruotivo doctrines of Budha 


(1) Nyad is the noviciate, literally the first {ad) now ( nou ), or original convert*, 
I suppose. 

(2) Duggra is very oommon- in ftajpootana for a ’path-way but the substitute here 
used for russoA, a rope, I am not acquainted with. 
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(or Hinduism purified of polytheism ) hare 
been introduced into the regions of Central 
Asia. 

On the Bhiittis, the Rahtores, the 
Chohnns, and their offset the Mallani, we 
hare sufficiently expatiated, and likewise 
on the Soda ; but a few peculiarities of this 
latter tribe remain to be noticed. 

Soda. — The Soda, who bag retained 
the name of Hindu, has yet so far discarded 
ancient prejudice, that he will drink from 
the game vessel and smoke out of the same 
hooka with a Moosulman, laying aside only 
the tube that touches the mouth. With 
his poverty, the Soda has lost his reputation 
for courage, retaining only the merit of 
being a dexterous thief, and joining a 
dexterous chief, and joining the hordes 
of Sehraes and Kossas who prowl from 
Daodpotra to Guzerat. The arms of the 
Sodas are chiefly the sword and shield, 
with a long knife in the girdle, which 
serves either as a stiletto or a carve for 
his meat : few have matchlocks, but the 
primitive sling is a general weapon of 
offence, and they are very expert in its 
use. Their dress partakes of the Dhatti 
and Maliomedan costume, bnt the turban 
is peculiar to thems-lves, aBd by it a Soda 
may always be recognized. The Soda is 
to be fouud scattered over the desert, but 
there are offsets of his tribe, now more 
numerous than the parent stock, of which 
the Sumaicha is the most conspicuous, 
whether of those who aro still Hindu, or 
who have become converts to Islam. 

Kaorvoa. — This singular tribe of Raj- 
poots, whose habits, even in the midst of 
pillage are eutirely nomadic, is to be found 
chiefly in the that of Dhat, though in no 
great numbers. They have no fixed habita- 
tions, but move about with their flocks, aod 
encamp wherever they find a spring or 
pasture for their cattle ; and there construct 
temporary huts of the wide-spreading peefos, 


by interlacing its living branches, covering 
the top with leaves, and coating the inside 
with clay : in so skilful a manner do they 
thus shelter themselves, that no sign of 
human habitation is observable from with- 
out. Still the roaming Sehrae is always 
ou the look-out for these sylvan retreats, 
in which the shepherds deposit their little 
hoards of grain, raised from the scanty 
patches around them. The restless disposi- 
tion of the Kaorw&s, who even among their 
ever-roaming brethren enjoy a species of 
fame in this respect, is attributed ( said my 
Dhntti) to a curse entailed upon them from 
remote ages. They rear camels, cows, 
buffaloes, and goats, which they sell to the 
Charuns, and other merchants. They are 
altogether a aingulaily peaceable race; and 
like all their Rajpoot brethren, can at will 
people the desert with palaces of their own 
creation, by the delightful w nl-pani, the 
universal panacea for ills both moral and 
physical. 

Dhote, or Dhatti, is another Rajpoot, 
iahabiting Dliat, and id no greater numbers 
than the Kaorwas, whom they resomble in 
their habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivat 
ing a few patches of land and trusting 
to the heavens alone to bring it forward. 
They barter the ghee or clarified butter, 
made from the produoe of the flocks, for 
grain and other necessaries of life. Sahri 
and ekauck, or * porridge and butter milk,' 
form the grand fare of the desert. A couple 
of seers of flour of bajra, .looar, and 
Kaijrai, is mixed with some seers of 
ckauoh, and exposed to the fire, but 
not boiled, and this' mess will suffice fur 
a large family. The cows of the desert 
are much larger than those of the plains of 
India, and give from eight to ten seers 
( eight or ten quarts ) of milk daily. Tlis 
produce of four cows will amply subsist a 
family of ten persons from the sale of ghee; 
and their prices vary with their produc- 
ts 
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tive powers, from ten to fifteen rupees each. 
This rabri , so analogous to the kouskous 
of the African desert, is often made with 
camel’s milk, from which ghee cannot be 
extracted, and whioh soon becomes a living 
moss when pat aside. Dried fish, from the 
valley of Sinde, is conveyed into the desert 
on horses or camels, and finds a ready sale 
amongst all classes, even as far east as 
Barmsir. It is sold at two dobras (coppers ) 
a seer. The pooras, or temporary hamlets 
of the Dhattis, consisting at most of ten 
Lute in each, resemble those of Karwas. 

Lohana , — This tribe is numerous both 
in Dhat and Talpoors : formerly they were 
Rajpoots, bat betaking themselves to 
commerce, have fallen into the third class. 
They are scribes and shopkeepers, and object 
to no occupation that will bring a subsis- 
tence ; and as to food, to use the expressive 
idiom of this region, where hunger spurns 
at law, “ excepting their cats and their 
cows, they will eat any thing.” 

Arorak .— This class, like the former, 
apply themselves to every pursuit, trade, 
and agricnltare, and fill many of the in- 
ferior offices of government in Sinde, being 
ahrewd, industrious, and intelligeut. W ith 
the thrifty Arorah and many other classes, 
flour steeped in cold water suffices to appease 
hunger. Whether this class has its name 
from being an inhabitant of Arore, we 
know not. 

Bhattiah ie also one of the equestrian 
order converted into the commercial, and 
the exchange has been to his advantage. His 
habits are like those of the Arorah, next 
to whom he ranks as to activity and wealth. 
The Arorahs and Bhattiahe have commercial 
houses at Shikarpur, Hydrabad, an d 
even at Surat and Jeypoor . 

Brahmins. — Bishnave is the moat com- 
mon a»ct of Brahmins in the desert and 
Sinde. The doctrines of Ifenu with them 
go far u much as the; are worth in the 


desert, where “ they are a law unto them- 
selves.” They wear the junnoo, or badge 
of their tribe, but it here ceases to be a 
mark of clerical distinction, as no drones 
are respected ; they cultivate, tend cattle, 
and barter their superfluous ghee for other 
necessaries. They are most numerous in 
Dhat, having one hundred of their order in 
Chore, the residence of the Soda Rena, and 
several houees in Omurkote, Dbarnas and 
Mittie. They do not touch fish or smoke 
tobacco, but will eat food di eased by the 
hands of a malli ( gardener ), or even a nae 
( barber caste ) ; nor 'do they uee the 
ekoteka, or fire-place, reckoned indispensable 
in more civilized regions. Indeed, all 
classes of Hindus throughout Sinde will par- 
take of food d rased in the serai, or inn, 
by the hands of the Butearin. They u«e 

indiscriminately each other’s vessels, 
without any process of purification but a 
little sand and water. They do not even 
bum their dead, but bury them near the 
threshold ; and those who can afford it, 
raise small chabootras, or alters, on which 
they place an image of Sira, and gurra nr 
jar of water. The junoo, or thread which 
marks the sacerdotal character in Hin- 
dustan, is common in these regions to all 
classes, with the exception of Kobe aud 
Lohanss. This practice originated with 
their governors, in order to discriminate 
them f i om those who have to perform the 
most servile duties. 

Bebarris . — This term is known through- 
out Hindustan only as denoting persona 
employed in rearing and tending camels, 
who are there alwyas Mooslems. Here they 
are a distinct tribe, and Hindus, employed 
entirely in rearing oamels, or in stealing 
them, in which they evince a peculiar 
dexterity, uniting with the Dhattis in 
the practice as far as Daodpotra. When 
they cume upon a herd grazing, the 
boldest aud most expeiiecced strikes his 
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lauce iuto the first he reaches, then dips a 
doth in the blood, which at the end of his 
lance he thrusts close to the nose of the 
next, and wheeling about, sets off at speed, 
followed by the whole herd, lured by the 
scent of blood and the example of their 
leader. 

Jakhur, Shiagh, Pooniah , are all deno- 
minations of the Jit race, a few of whom 
preserve under these ancient subdivision* 
their old customs and religion ; but the 
greater part are among the converts 
to Islam, and retain the generic name, 
pronounced zjhut. Those enumerated are 
harmless and industrious, and are found 
both in the desert and valley. There are 
besides these a few scattered families of 
ancient tribes, as the Sooltxno (1) and 
Khooinra, of whoso history we are ignorant, 
Johyas, Siudils and othors, whose origin 
has already been noticed in the annals of 
Maroosthali. 

We Bhall now leave this 'general account 
of the Hindn tribes, who throughout Sinde 
are subservient to the will of the Maho- 
medsti, who is remarkable, as before observ- 
ed, for intolerance. The Hindu is always 
second ; at the well, he must wait patiently 
until his tyrant has filled his vessel ; or if, 
in cooking his dinuer, a Mooslera should 
require fire, it must be given forthwith, or 
the Bhoe would be applied to the Hindu's 
head. 

Sehrae, Kossah, Chandea, Sudani. — The 
Sehrae is the most numerous of the Muho- 
medan tribes of the desert, said to be Hindu 
in origin, and descendants of the ancient 
dynasty of Arore ; but whether his desoent 
is derived from the dynasty of Sehris {writ- 
ten Sahir by Pottiuger), or from the Arabic 
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word tehra, ‘ a desert,' of which he is the 
terror, is of very little moment. The Kossss, 
or Khossas, &c. are branches of the Sehrae, 
and their habits are the same. They have 
reduced their mode of rapine to a system, 
and established koorie, or black-muil, consist- 
ing of one rupee and five durrit of grain for 
every plough, exacted even front the 
hamlets of the shepherds throughout the 
thul. Their bands are chiefly mounted- on 
camels, though some are on horse baek i 
their arms are the thail or sang ( lances of 
bamboo or iron ), the sword and shield, and 
but few fire-arms. Their depredatione used 
to be extended a hundred cobs around, even 
into Johdpoor and Doadpotra, but they 
eschew comiDg in contact with the Rajpoot, 
who says of a Sehrae," he is sure to be 
asleep when the battle nakarra beats. Their 
chief abode is in the southern portion of 
the desert; and about Noakote, Mittie, 
as far as Buliarie. Many of them uBed to 
find service st Oodipoor, Jodhpoor, and Sooe- 
Bah, but they are oowardly and faithless. 

Sumaicha is one of the Nyai, or prose- 
lytes to Islam from the Soda race, and nu- 
merous both in the thul and the valley, 
where they have many pooras or hamlets. 
They resemble the Dhotes in their habits, 
but many of them associate with the 
Sehraes, and plunder their brethern. 
They never shave or touch the hair of 
the heads, and consequently look more 
like brutes thau human beings. They allow 
on animal to die of disease, but kill it when 
they think there are no hopes of recovery. 
The Sumaicha women have the reputation 
of beiog great scolds, and never veil their 
faces. 

Raj art. — They are said to be of Btiatti 


(1) Abnlfasil, in describing the province of Bijore, inhabited by the Ensofsyes, says 
that a tribe called “ Sultana, who affirmed themselves to be the descendants of the 
daughter ofSultan Socunder Zulkernain, came from Cabul in the time of Mirza Ulugh 
Beg, and possessed themselves of this country. " Mr. Elphiustone enquired in vain for 
this offspring of Alexaudcr tho Great. 
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descent, sad confine their haunts to the 
desert, or the borders of Jessnlmeer, as at 
Bamgorb, Keallab, Jarailkb, dec. ; and the 
tkul between Jessolmeer and Upper Sinde : 
they are cultivators, shepherds, and thieves, 
and are esteemed amongst tbe very worst of 
the converts to Mahomcdanism. 

Oorruirt and Soomrat are from the Pramar 
or Puar race, and are now chiefly in the ranks 
of the faitbfnl, thongh a few are to be 
found in Jessnlmeer and in tbe tkul called 
after them ; of whom we Lure already aaid 
enough. 

Kullora and Talpoori are tribes of 
celebrity in Sinde, the firet having furnish- 
ed tbe late, and tbe other ita presen 1 , 
dynasty of rulera ; and thongh the one has 
dared to deduce ita origin from the 
Abbasidee, of Persia, and tbe other has even 
advanced pretensions to descent from the 
prophet, it is asserted that both are alike 
Baloches, who are aaid to be essentially Jit 
or Gete in origin. The Talpooris, who 
have their name from the town ( poora ) of 
palms ( tal or tar \ are said to amount one- 
fourth of the population of Lohri or Little 
Sinde, which misnomer they affix to the 
dominion Hydrabud. There are none in 
the thul. 

Noomrie, Loomrie, or Looka , — This is 
also a grand subdivision of the Balooh race, 
and is mentioned by Abulfazil as rankiug 
next to the Kulmani, and being able to 
hring into the field three lmndred cavalry 
and seven thousand infantry. Gladwin 
has rendered tbe name Nomardy, and is 
followed by Bennel. Tbe Noomris, or 
Loomries, also sayled Looka, a still more 
fumilier term for fox, are likewise affirmed 
to be Jit in origin. Wl/at is the etymology 
of the generic term Baloch, which then 
have assumed, or whether they took it from, 
or gave it to, Baloochiatan, some future 
enquirer into these subjects may discover. 

Zjhttt , Jut, or Jit , — This very original 


race, far more numerous than pet haps all 
tbe Rajpoot tribes put together, still retaiae 
its ancient appellation throughout tbe 
whole of Siode, from the sea to Duodpotra, 
bnt there are few or none in tbe tkul. Their 
habits differ little from those who surround- 
ed them. They are amonget tbe oldest eon- 
verts to Islam. 

Mair, or Mer. — We should scarcely have 
expected to find a mountaineer ( mora ) in 
the valley of Sinde, but their Bhatti origin 
sufficiently accounts for tbe tern, us Jee- 
auimeer is termed Mer. 

Moior, or Mor.— Said to be also Bhatti 
in origin. 

Tawuri , Tkori or Tori. — Theee engross 
the distinctive epithet of bkoqt, or ’evil 
spirits,’ and the yet moro emphatic title of, 
‘sonB of the devil.' Their origin is doubtful, 
bnt they rank with the Buwuris, Kheugare, 
and other professional Grieves scattered over 
Bajpootana, who will bring you either your 
enemy’s head or the turban from it. They 
are found in the thnla of JDoadpotra, Beej- 
note, Noke, Noakote, and Oodur. They are 
proprietors of camels, which they hire out, 
and also find employment as convoys to 
caravans. 

Jo Ay at, Dahy at, Manguliat, onoe found 
amongst the Rajpoot tribes, now proselytes 
to Islam, but few in number either in the 
valley or the desert. There are also 
Dairowie, a class of Baloch, Khairauiit, 
Jangreat, Ooudurt, Baggreakt, desoended 
from tbe Pramar slid Sanltla Rajpoots, bnt 
not possessing, either, in respect to numbers 
or other distinctive marks, any claims on 
oar attention. 

Daudpotra.— This petty state, though 
beyond the pale of Hinduism, yet being but 
a recent formation ont of the Bhatti state of 
Jessnlmeer, is strictly within the limits of 

Maroosthali. Little is known regatding the 

family who founded it, and we shall theie- 
fore confine ourselves to this point, which it 
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not adverted to by Mr. Elphinstone, who 
may be consulted for the interesting desorip- 
tion of its prince, and his capital, Bhawul- 
poor, during the halt of the embassy to 
Cabul. 

Dand Khan, the founder of Daudpotra, 
vns a native of Sbikarpoor, west of the Indue, 
where he acquired too much power for a 
subject, and consequently drew upon himself 
the arms of his sovereign of Candahar. 
Unable to oope with them, he abandoned 
his native place, passed his family and 
effects across the Indus, and followed them 
into the deaertB. The royal forces pursued, 
and coming up with him at Sootinlloh, Dnud 
had no alternative but to surrender, or des- 
troy the families who impeded his flight or 
defence. He acted the Rajpoot, and faced 
his foes ; who, appalled at this desperate act, 
deemed it unwise to attack him, and retrea- 
ted Daud Khan, with his adherents, than j 
settled in the hutches, or flats of Sinde, and 
gradually extended his authority into the 
tkul. He was eucoeeded by Mobariok 
Khan ; he, by hie nephew Bhawul Khan, 
whose son is Sadik Mahommed Khan, the 
present lord of Bhawul poor, or Daudpotra, 
a name applied both to the oountry and 
to its possessors, “ the ohildren of David.” 
It was Mobarick who deprived the Bhattis 
of ti>e district called Kliadal, so often 
mentioned in the annals of Jessulmeer, and 
whose chief town ia Derrawul, founded 
by Rawul Dnoraj in the eighth century ; 
and where the successor of Dand established 
his abode. Derrawul was at that time 
inhabited by a branch of the Bhattis, 
broken off at a very early period, its ohief 
holding the title of Rawul, and whose 
family since their expulsion have resided 
at Ourialah, belonging to Bikaneer, on an 
allowance of five rupees n day, granted 
by th8 conqueror. The capital of the 


“ eons of David’’ was removed to th« south 
bank of the Garah by Bhawnl Khan ( who 
gave it his name ), to the eite of an old 
Bhatti city, whose name I could not learn. 
About thirty years ago (1) an army from 
Cundahar invaded Daudpotra, invested and 
took Derrawul, and compelled Bhawul 
Khan to seek protection with the Bhattis 
at Beekumpoor. A negociation for its 
restoration took place, and he once more 
pledged his submission to the Abdalli king, 
and haviug sent his son Mobarick Khan aa 
a hostage and guarantee for the liquidation 
of the imposition, the army withdraw : 
Mobarick continued three years at Cabul, 
and was at length restored to liberty and 
made Khan of Bliawulpur, on attempting 
which he was imprisoned by his father, and 
confined in the fortress of Kinjer, where he 
remained nearly until Bhawul Khan's death. 
A short time previous to this, the principal 
chiefs of Daudpotra, viz. Buddaira Kliyra- 
ni, chief of Mozgurb, Khodabuksh of 
Teraroh, Ikhtiar Khan of Gurhie, and Hadji 
Khan of Ootch, released Mobarick Khan 
from Kinjir, and they had reached Morar- 
rab, when tidings arrived of the death of 
Bhawul Khan. He eontinitcd his route to 
the capital ; but Nuseer Khan, son of Allum 
Khan, Goorgecha (Balooh), having formerly 
Injured him and dreading punishment had 
him assassinated, and placed his brother, 
the present chief, Sadik Mahomed, on the 
musnud : who immediately shut up his 
nephews, the sons of Mobariok, together 
with his younger brothers, in the fortress of 
Derrawul. They escaped, raised a force of 
Rajpoots and Poorbias, and seized upon 
Drrruwnl : but Sadik esealaded it, the 
Poorbias made so defence, and both hie 
brothers and ods nephew were slain. The 
other nephew got over the wall, but was 
seized by a neighbouring chief, surrendered, 


(1) This memorandum was written, 1 think, iu 1811 or 1812. 
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and skin ; and it is conjectured the whole 
was a pint of S^dik Khan to afford a pretext 
for their death. Nueeer Khan, by whose 
instigation he obtained the mneuud, was 
also put to death, being too powerful for a 
subject. But the K by rani lords have al- 
ways been plotting against their liege ; an 
instanoe of which has been given in the 
annals of Bikaueer, when Teraroh and 
Mozgurh were confiscated, and the chiefs 
sent to the castle of Kinjer, the state prUou 
of Paudpotra. Gurliie still belongs to 
Abd illa, son of Hadji Khan, but no terri- 
tory is annexed to it. S.idik Mahomed has 
not the reputation of his father, whom 
Beejay Sing, of Marwar used to style his 
brother. The Daudpntras are much at 
variance amongst each other, and detested 
by the Bhattin, from whom they have 
hitherto exacted a tribute to abstain from 
plunder. The fear of Candahar no longer 
exists at Bhawulpoor, whose chief is on 
good terms with his neighbour of Upper 
Sinde, though he is often alarmed by the 
threats of ftnnjeet Sing of Lahore, who 
asserts supremacy over “ the children of 
David.” 

Diseases. — Of the numerous diseases 
to which the inhabitants of the desert 
are subjected, from poor and unwholesome 
diet, and yet more unwhole-some driuk, 
ratanda or night-blindness, the narooa or 
Guinea-worm, and varicose veins, are the 
most common. The first and the last are 
mostly confined to the poorer classes, and 
those who are oompelled to walk a great deal, 
when the exertion necessary to extricate 
the limbs from a deep sand, aoting as a 
coustant drag upon the elasticity of the 
fibres, occasions them to become ruptured. 
Yet, snob is tbe force of habit, that the 
natives of Dhat in my service, who had ail I 
fherr lives been plying, bheit limbs as ' 
or carriers of despatches, between 
all the cities on the Indus and iu Raj- ' 


pootana, complained of the firmer foot' 
ing of the Indian plains, aa more fatigu- 
ing than that of their native sand-hills. 
But I never was a convert to tbe Dhatti’e 
reasoning; with all his simplicity of 
character, even if this was their vanity, 
for his own swelled veins, which could 
be compared to nothing but rattans twisted 
round the calf of his limbs, if they did not 
belie his assertion, at least proved that he 
had paid dearly for his pedestrianism in the 
desert. From the narooa, or Guinea worm, 
there is no exomption, from the prince to 
the peasant, and happy is the man who can 
boast of only one trial. The disease is nut 
confined to the desert and western Raj. 
pootana, being fir from uncommon in the 
central states ; but beyond the Aravalli the 
question of “how U your narooa ?" is almost 
a general form of greeting, so numerous 
are tbe sufferers from this malady. It 
generally attacks the limbs and the integu- 
ments of the joints, when it is excruciating 
almost past endurance. Whether it arises 
from animalculec in saudor water, or porous 
absorption of minute particles imbued with 
the latent vital principle, the natives arc not 
agreed. But the seat of the disease- appears 
immediately under and adhesive to the 
skin, on which it at first produces a small 
speck, which, gradually increasing and 
swelling, at length reaches a state of in- 
flammation that affects the whole system. 
The worm then begins to move, and as it 
attains the degree of vitality apparently 
necessary for extricating itself, its motions 
are unceasing, and night and day it gnaws 
the unhappy patient who only exists in the 
hope of daily sseiug the head of his enemy 
pierce the cuticle. This is the moment fur 
action : the skilful narooa doctor is sent for, 
who seizes upon the head of the worm, 
and winding it round a needle or straw, 
employs it as a windlass, which is duly set 
in motion at a certain hour, when they wind 
out as much line as they cau without the 
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risk of breaking it. Unhappy the wretch 
whom this disaster befalls, when, happening 
to fall into a feverish slumber, he kicks the 
windlass, and snaps the living thread, which 
creates tenfold inflammation and suppura- 
tion. On the other hand, if by patience 
and skill it is extracted entire, he recovers. 

I should almost imagine, when the patriarch 
of Us exclaims “ My flesh is clothed 
with worms : my skin is broken and become 
loathsome. When I lie down, I say, when 
shall I arise and the night be gone f" that 
he mnst have been afflicted with the narona 
than which none of the ills that flesh is 
heir to c in be more agonizing. (1) 

They have the usual infantine and adult 
diseases, as in the rest of India. Of these 
the seetla, or ‘ small-pox,’ and the teejarra , 
or ‘ tertian,’ are the most common. For 
the first, they merely recommend the little 
patient to ‘ Seetla Mata and treat the 
other with astringents, in which infnsion of 
the rind of the pomegranate is always (when 
procurable) an ingredient. The rich, as in 
other countries, are under the dominion of 
empirics, who entail worse diseases by 
administering mineral poisons, of whose 
effects they are ignorant. Enlargement of 
the spleen under the influence of these 
fevers is very common, and its cure is 
mostly the actual cautery. 

Famine is, however, tho grand natural 
disease of these regions, whose legendary 
stanzas teem with record* of visitation* of 
Bookka Bata, the * famished mother,' from 
the remotest times. That which is best 
authenticated in the traditions of several of 
these states, occurred in the eleventh , 
oentury, and continued during twelve 


years I It is erroneously connected ■ with 
the name of Lakha Phoolani, who was the 
personal foe of Seoji, the first Rahtore 
emigrant from Canouj, and who slew this 
Robin Hood of the desert in S 1268 (A. D. 
1212). Doubtless the desiooation of the 
Caggar river, in the time of R&mir Soda, 
nearly a century before, must have been the 
cause of this. Every third year they 
calculate upon a partial visitation, and in 
1812 one commenced which lasted three or 
fonr years, extending even to the central 
Btateg of India, when flooka of poor 
creatures found their way to the provinces 
on the Ganges, selling their infants, or 
parting with their owu liberty, to sustain 
existence. 

Productions, animal and vegetable . — 
The camel, 'the ship of the desert,’ deserves 
the first mention. There he is indispen- 
sable ; he is yoked to the plough, draws 
water from the well, bears it for his lordly 
roaster in i neskekes. or ‘skins,’ in the passage 
of the desert, and can dispense with it 
himself altogether during several days. 
This quality, the formation of bis hoof, 
which haB the property of contracting and 
expanding according to the soil, and the 
induration of his mouth, into which he 
draws by his tongue the branches of the 
labool, the kker, and jowas, with their 
long horns, sharp and hard as needles, 
attest the beueficence of the Supreme 
Artist. It is singular that the Arabian 
patriarch, who bo accurately describes the 
habits of various animals, domestic and 
ferocious, and who was himself lord of three 
thousand camel*, should not have mentioned 
the peculiar properties of the camel, 


(1) My friend Dr. Joseph Dunoan (attached to the Residency when [ was political 
agent at Oodipoor) was attacked by the narooa in a very aggravated form. It Sxed itself 
in the ancle-join, and being broken in the attempt to extrioate it, was attended by all the 
evil result* I have described, ending in lamenes*. and generally impaired health, which 
obliged him to visit the Cape for reoovery, where I saw him on my way home eighteen 
months after, but he had even then not altogether recovered from the lameness. 
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(hough iu alluding (o the incapacity of the 
unicorn ( rhinoceros ) for the plough, he 
Menu indirectly to ineinuate the uie of 
•then besides the ox for this purpose. 
The camels of the desert are far superior 
to those of the plains, and those bred in 
the thuls of Dhat and Barmsir are the best 
of all. The Rajas of Jessnlineer and Bikaneer 
have crops of camels trained for war. That 
of the former state is two hundred strong, 
eight of which belong to the prince ; the 
rest are the quotas of his chiefs; but how 
they are rated, or in what ratio to the 
horsemen of other principalities, I never 
thought of enquiring. Two men are 
mounted on each camel, one facing the head, 
the other the rear, and they are famnug in 
a retreating action : bnt when compelled to 
come to close quarters, they make the camel 
kneel down, tie his legs, and retiring 
behind, make a breastwork of bis body, 
resting the matchlock over the pack-saddle. 
There is not a shrub in the desert that 
doea not serve the camel for fodder. 

Khur-guddha, Gorkhvr, or the wild 
ass, is an inhabitant of the desert, bnt most 
abounds in the southern part, abont Dhat, 
and the deep root which extends from 
Barmair to Bankasirr and BuUari, along 
the north bank of the great Bunn, or 'salt 
desert.* 

Box or Nilgae, Lions . (fe.-r-Tlie noble 
species of the deer, the nilgae, is to be met 
with in numerous parts of the desert ; and 
although it enjoys a kind of immnnity 
from the Rajpoot of the plains, who may 
hunt, but do not eat its flesh, here, both 
for food and for its bide, it is of great use. 
Of the other wild animals common to India 
they have the tiger, fox, jackal, hare, and 
also the nobler animal, the lion. 

Of dotfitstic animals, as horses, oxen, 
cow«, sheep, goats, ‘asses, there is do want, 
and. wen the last-mentioned is made to go 
in the plough. 


Goats and sAsep. —Flocks ( here termed 
chang ) ot goats and sheep are pastured in 
vast numbers in the desert. It is asserted 
that tha goat can subsist without water from 
the month of Kartiok to the middle of 
Cheyt, the autumnal to the spring equinox, 
—apparently an impossibility : though it 
is well known that they can dispense 
with it during six weeks when the 
grasses are abundant In the thuls of Daud- 
potra and Bhattipoh , they remove to the 
flats of Sinde in the commencement of the 
hot weather. The shepherds, like their 
flocks, go without water, but find a sub- 
stitute in the chavch. or butter-milk, 
after extracting the butter, which is made 
iato ghee, and exchanged for grain, or other 
necessaries. Those who pasture camels also 
live entirely upon their milk, and the wild 
fruits, scarcely ever tasting bread. 

Shrubs and frv.iti.-Vfe have often bad 
occasion to mention the khj/r or ihureel ; 
the ihaijri, whose pod converted, when 
dried, into flour, ia called sangri ) the jhal, 
which seireB to hut Khepherda, and in Jeyt 
and Bysak affords them fruit ; the peeloo, 
used as food ; the babool, which yields its 
medicinal gum; the her or jujube, 'which 
also has a pleasant fruit ; all ef which serve 
the camel to browse on, and are the most 
common and most useful of the shrubs : 
the gowcu, whose expressed juioe yields a 
gem used in medicine ; the pAuke, with 
whose twigs they line their wells ; and the 
alkaline plant the saji, which they burn for 
its ashes, Of these, the first and last art 
worthy of a more detailed notice. 

The ihureel or khgr ( the eapparis, or 
sapsr-bnsh ) is well-known both in Hin- 
dusthan and tbe desert : there they uee it 
as a pickle, but * here it is stored up as a 
outinary article of importance. The bush 
is from ten to fifteen feet in height, spread- 
ing {very wide ; there sre bo leaves on its 

ever-gvesn twig-like branches, which bear a 
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rod flower, and the fruit is about the size port this salt to the different marts, whence 
of a large black ourrant. When gathered, it it is distributed over all parts of India. It 
is steeped for twenty-four hours in water, is a considerable artic'e of comtneroe with 
which is then poured off, and it undergoes, Sinde, and entire cur avails of it are carried 
afterwards, two similar operations, when to Bokher, Tutta, and Cutoh. The virtue of 
the deleterious properties nre carried off j the soda is well understood in culinary pur- 
they are then boiled and enten with a little poses, a little taji added to the hard water 
a»U, or by those who can afford it, dressed soon softening the mess of pnlse and rice 
in ghee and eaten with bread. Many families preparing for their meats ; and the tobac- 
possesa a stock of tweuty inannds. conists use considerable quantities in their 

The taji is a low bushy plant, chiefly trade, as it is said to have the power of 
produced in the northern desert, and most restoring the lost virtues of the plant, 
abundant in those tracts of Jessuhneer called Grasses are numerous, but unless aooom- 
Khadnl, now subject to Daodpotra. From panied by botanical illustration, their des- 
Poogul to Dcrrawul, and thence by Moreed- cription would possess little interest. There 
kote, IkUtiar Kh.ni-guilue, to Khyrpur j 9 the gigantic sehioun, or seon, classically 
( Dyr Alii ) is one extensive ihul, or desert, known as the cusa, and said to have oiigina- 
in which there are very considerable tracts ted the name of Cush, the second son of 
of low hard fl.it, termed rhittram, (1) form- R a ma, and his race the CuBhwaha. It is 
ed by the lodgment of water after rain, and < M ‘;eii eight feet in height ; when young, 
in thesa spots only is the sa]i plant produc- , lm j w |,en more mature, ns thatch for the 
ed. The salt, which is a sub-carbonate of [mts, while its roots supply a fibre, conver- 
Boda, is obtained by incineration, and the ted by the weavers into brashes indispens- 
proccess is as follows i Pits aie excavated „hle to their trade. There is likewise the 
and filled with the plant, which, when fired, sirkunda, the dhamun, the dhooba, and 
exudes a liquid substance that falls to the [ var j 0l1s oth?rs ; besides the gokra, the 
bottom. While burning, they agitate the 1 p 3 p ,. and the Bhoorut , which adhering to 
mass with loug poles, or thiow on sand if it j (.heir garments, ar« th» torment of travellers, 
burns too rapidly. W hen the virtue oi the j Melons. — Of the cucurbitaceous genus, 

plant is extracted, the pit is covered with j indigenous to the desert, they have various 
Baud, and left for three days to cool ; the j kinds, from the gigantic khurbuja and the 
alkali is then taken out, and freed fium its : rhipra , to the dwarf gtiwtr. The tomata, 
impurities by some pioccss. The purer whose Iudian name I have not preserved, is 
product is sold ut a rupee the seer ( two a ] 90 a native of these regions, and well 
pounds weight ) of the other upwards known in other parts of India. We shall 
of forty seers are sold for a rupee. Both trespass no further with these details, than 
Bajpoots and M .homedans pursue this fcQ ^ ^ the botanica , namp , of suoh 
employment, and pay a duty to the lord 

paramount of a copper pice on every rupee’s tteM - 0t * r4 ™ 8 > M occur in 

worth they i -II. Charuns and others from work, will be given with the general Index, 
the towns of Alarwar purchase and trails* to avoid unnecessary repetition. 

p) Chittram, tho name applied to those flats of hud soil (which Mr. Elphiastoue 
happily describes, by saying that it rings under the horse’s hoofs in marching over it), is 
literally ‘the picture,’ trom the circumstance of such spots almost constantly presenting 
the mirage, here termed chittraj^ Sow far the soil, so deeply im ire g listed with alka- 
line matter, may tend to heighten, if not. to cause this, wo have elsewheio noted in a 
general account of this optical phenomenon in various parts of northern India. 

50 B 
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Jftfpljn«er to Seym, on the right bank of the Indue, and Bydfabad, 
and returned by Omurhote to Jeeiulmeer. 

Booldttrra, ( 5 cosb ).— A Tillage inhabited by Palli wal Brahmins j two hundred houses ; 
wells. 

Oujea-ea-buetee, ( 2 ooss). — Sixty houses j chiefly Brahmins ; wells. 

Khaba , ( 8 ooss ) —Three hundred houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; a small fort of four 
bastions on low hills, having a garrison of Jessulmeer. 

Kunoki, ( 5 ooss ). a An Assemblage of hamlets of four or five huts on one spot, 

Soom, ( 6 do. ) J about a mile distant from each other, coujointly called Boom, 

having a booty or tower for defence, garrisoned from Jessulmeer ; several large 
wells, termed bainea ; inhabitants, chiefly Sindies of various tribes, pasture their 
flocks, and bring salt and kharra ( natron ) from Deo Clmndeswar, the latter used 
as a mordent in fixing colours, exported to all parts. Half-way between Soom 
and Moolanoh is the boundary of Jessulmeer and Sinde. 

Moolanoh (1), ( 24 coss ). — A hamlet of ten huts ; chiefly Sindies ; situated amidst lofty 
sand-hills. From Soom, the first half of the journey .is over alternate sand-hills, rocky 
ridges ( termed muggra ), and occasionally plain ; for the next three, rocky 
ridges and sand-hills without any fiats, and the remaining nine cobs a succession of 
lofty teebas. In all this spaoe of twenty-four coss there are no wells, nor is a 
drop of water, to be bad but after rain, when it collects in some old tanks or 
reservoirs, called nadi and tabah, situated half-way, where in past times there 
was a town. 

It is asserted, that before the Mahomedans conquered Sinde and these 
regions, the valley and desert belonged to Rajpoot princes of the Fratnar and 
Solanki tribes; that the whole thul (desert was more or less inhabited, and 
the remains of the old tanks and temples, notwithstanding the drifting of the sands, 
attest the fact. Tradition records a famine of twelve years’ duration dining 
the time oFLakha Foolani, in the twelfth century .which depopulated the country, when 
the survivors of the thul fled to the Kutchi, or flats of the Sinde. There are 
throughout still many oatet or cultivated patches, designated by the local terms from 
the indispensable element, water, which whether springs or rivulets, are called 
wait, bah, baireah rat, tir, prefixed by the tribe of those pasturing, whether Sodas, 
Rajurs, or Sumaichas. The inhabitants of one hamlet will go as far as ten 
miles to cultivate a patch. 

(1) There are two routes from Moolanoh to Sehwan. The Dhatti went the longest 
on account of water. The other is by Snkrund, as follows : — 

Falri 5 ooss. Sukrund 3 coss.* 

Padsha-ea-bustee 8 Nulla OJ") 

Oodani 5 Mnkrnnd 4 1 

Mittrao 10 Koka-ca-bustee 6 Jr This appear very 

Meer-ca-khoe 6 The Sinde 10 I circuitous. 

8?°pwie 5 Sehwan 0£/ 

Kumber-ca-nalla 9 * Town high rot^ from Upper to Lower Sinde. 
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Shore, ( 2 cogs ). 1 TbeBe are all hamlets of about ten lmts, inhabited by Bsjurs, 

Palri ( 3 roes ). ' who cultivate patches of land or pasture their '.flocks of 

Rajur-ca-bustee, (2 cogs) > buffaloes, cows, camels, goats, amidst the thul ; at each 
Hamlet of Rajurs, I of tbeee hamlets there are plenty of springs ; at Rajur-ca* 
( 2 coss ) J bustee there is a pool cuWv&Mahadeo-oa-de. 

Deo Chanieswar Mahadeo , (2 coss). — When the Soda princes held sway in these regions, 
there was a town here, and a temple to Afahadeo, the ruins of which still exist, 
erected over a spring called Sooraj coond, or fountain of the sun., The Islamite 
destroyed the temple, and changed the name of the spring to Deen-Bawah or 
‘waters of the faith.’ The coond is small, faced with brick and has its margin 
planted with date trees and pomegranates, and a Moola, or priest from Sind,' 
resides there and recievt-B tributo from the faithful. For twelve coss around 
this spot there are numerous springs of water, where the Rajurs find pasture 
for their flocks, and patches to cultivate. Their huts are oonioal like the 
wigwams of the African, and formed by stakes tied at the spex and covered with 
grass and leaves, and often but a large blauket of camel's hair stretched on 
stakes. 

Chandia-ca-bustee, ( 2 coss ). — Hamlet inhabited by Mooslems of the Chandia tribe, 
mendicants who subsist on the charity of the traveller. 

Rajur-ca-buslcc, ( 2 coss. ) 

Sumaicha-ca-do. ( 2 coss. ) 

Rqjur, do. ( 1 coss. ) 

Ho. do. ( 2 coes. ) 

Ho. do. ( 2 coss. ) 

Do. do. ( 2 coss. ) 

Do. do. ( 2 cors. ) 

Do. do. ( 2 coss. ) 

Odhanioh, ( 7 cosh. )— Twelve huts - no water between it and the last hamlet. 

Wallah, (5 coss.) — Descent from the thul, or desert, which ceases a mile east of the nallce 
or stream, said to be the same which issues from the Indur at Dura, above Rory- 
Bekher ; thence it passes eaBt of Sohrab’s Khyrpoor and by Jinar to Bairsea-oa-rar, 
whence there is a canal cut to Omurkote and Chore. 
llittrao, ( 4 coss. )— Village of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloches ; a thannaot post 
here from Hydrabad j occasional low sand-hillB. 

Meer-ca-kooe, { 6 coss. ) — Three detached hamlets or ten huts each, inhabited by Ararat. 
Sheoponri, ( 3 cess. )— One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly Ararat : buibII fort of six 
bastions to the south-east, garrisoned from Hydrabad. 

Kumaira-ca-Walla, ( 6 coss. ) — This nalla issues from the Indus between Kakur-ca-bustee 
and Sukrund, and passes eastward : probably the bed of an old canal, with which 
the country is everywhere iuterseoted. 

Sukrund, (2 coss). — One hundred houses, one-third of which are Hindus ; patches of 
cultivation ; numerous water courses neglected ; everywhere overgrown with jungle, 
chiefly jhovs and khaijri, (tamarisk and acacia). Cotton, indigo, rice, wheat, barley, 
poas, grain, and m aze, grow on the banks of the water courses 


Poorwas, or hamlets of shepherds, Sumaichas, Rujurs, 
and others, who are all migratory, and shift with 
. their flocks as they consume the pastures. There is 
plenty of water in this space for all their wants, 
chiefly springs, 
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Juttooe, (2 ooas) — Sixty bouses ; a nalla bet wen it and Juttooe. 

Casi*ca-Seher, (4 cobs). — Four bundled bouses ; two Dallas intervene. 

Makairo, (4 cobs) — Sixty houses, a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

Kakur-ca-butlee , (6 coss). — Sixteeu bouses ; half way the remains of an ancient fortress ; 
three canals or nallas intervening : the village placed npon a mound four miles 
from the Indus, whose waters overflow it during the periodic monsoon. 

Poor a, or Hamlet, ( X coss ). — A ferry. 

The Indus, ( 1 coss ). — Took boat and crossed to 

, Setoan, or Selfwan, (lj coss ). — A town of twelve hundred bouses on the right bank 
belonging to Hydrabad (1). 


(1) Seliwan is erected on an elevation within a few hundred yards of the river, 
having many dumps of tiees, especially to the south. The houses aie built of clav, often 
three stories high, with wooden pillais snppoiting th" flo irs. To the north of the town 
are the remains of a very ancient aud extensive foriross, sixty of its bastions being still 
visible ; and ill the centre the vestiges of a pilace stilt known ns Raja Hlurterri-ca Maid, 
who is said to have reigned heie wnen driven fiorn Ooj. ltiby his brother Viciamaditya. 
Although centuries have flown since the Uindns had any power in these regions, their 
traditions have remained. They relate that Bhirterri, the eldest son of Gutidrup Sen, was 
so devoted to his wife, that lie nejleetp I the ati.urs of government, which made Ins brother 
expostulate with him. This coming to his wife’s ears, she instated on tlm banishment of 
Viorama. Soon after a celebrated ascetic reached Ills court, and presented to Bhirterri 
the Amur-Phul, or ‘fmit of immortality,’ the rewanl of years of an-di-re devotion at the 
shrine of Malmdeo. Bhirterri gave it to his wife, who bestowed it on an elophant-driver, 
licr paramour •, he to a common prostitute, his mistress: who expecting to be highly ic- 
waided for it, earned it to thoR<ia. lnceused.it Mich a decided pioof of infidelity 
Bhirterri, presenting himself before his fjiiccn, asked for the prize — ‘she had lost it.’ 
Having produced it, sbe win so overwhelmed with sh ime that she rushed from his 
presence, and precipitating herself from the walls of the palace, was dished to pieces. 
Raja Bhirterri consoled himself witti another wife. Ram Pmgla, to whose clurms ho in 
like manner became enslaved , but experience had taught him suspicion. II ivmg one day 
gone a hunting, his huntsman shot a deer, whose d >e coming to the spot, for a short time 
contemplated the body, then threw herself on Ins antlers and died. The rhukan , or hunts- 
man, who had fallen asleep, was killed by a huge snake. His wife came to seek him. 


supposing him still asleep, but at lengih se ing he was de id, she collected loaves, dried 
reeds, and twins, and having mad", a pyre, placed the body under it; after the usual 
perambulations she set fire t<>, and penshed with it. The raja who witnessed these 
proceedings, went home aud conversed with Pinglnni on these extraordinary suttees, 
especially the Sliekaris, width lie called unparalleled. Finglani disputed the point, and 
said it »as the saciifice of passion, not of love ; had it been the latter, grief would have 
required no pyre. Some time aftei, haying again gone .: hunting, Bhirterri recalled this 
conversation, and having slain a deer, ho deeped his elorhcs in the blood, and sent them 
bv a confidential messenger to report his death in couibut with a tiger Pinglani lieurd 
the details j she wept not neither, did she speak, but prostrating horself before the sun. 
ceased to exist. The pyre was raised, aud her remains were consuming outside the city 
as the raja returned from his excursiuu. Hastening to the spot of lamentation, and learn- 
ing the fatal issue of his artifice, he threw off the tmppingx of sovereignty, put on the 
pilgrim’s garb, and abandoned Oojein to Vioranm. Tho only word which he uttered, as 
he wandered to aud fro, was the name of bin faithful 1’ioglani ! “ line PingUit Hoe 
Pingla The royal pilgiini at leugth fixed his abode »t Krhwan ; but although they 
point out the i uius of i place still known even to the Islamite as the aum-lchas of Kaj i 
Bhirterri, it is admitted that the fortress is of more ancient dato. There is a miadra, or 
skrine, to the south of the town, also called, after him. -Hhir-terri-e-a mind nr. In this the 
Islamite has deposited the mortal remains of a saint, named Lai l Peer dhahaz, to whom 
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Sehwan to Eydrabad. 

Jut-ca-bustee, ( 2 com. ) — The word jit or jut is here pronounoed zjut. This hamlet 
* buz tee,’ is of thirty hate, half a mile from the Indue : hillB close to the Tillage. 
Sumaicha ca-bustee, (2$ do.) — Small village. 

Lukhi , ( 2^ do. ) — Sixty houses ; one mile and a half from the river : canal on the north 
side of the village j banks well cultivated. In the hills, two miles west, is a 
spot sacred to Parlmtti and Mahudeo, where are Beveral springs, three of which 
are hot. (1) 

they attribute their victorious possession of Sinde. The cenotaph of this saint, who has 
the character of a pmsolyte Hindu, is in the centre of the mindra, and surrounded by 
wooden stakes. It is a curious spectacle to see b ith Islamite and Hindu paying their 
devotions in the same place of worship ; and although the first is prohib ted from sppoaoh- 
ing the raered enceinte of the peer, yet both ailore a large italijritm, that vermiculated 
fassil sacred to visknu, placed in a niche in the tomb. The fact is a curious one, and 
although these Islamite adorers arc the »i ions of convertion, it perhaps shews in the 
strongest, manner that tiiis conversion was sword for of the geoerallv speaking, the con- 
verted nindu makes the mo't bigot d and intolerant Mussulman. My faithful and intelli- 
gent emissaries, Maduii Loll aud the Dhatti, brought me a hi ick from the ruins of this for* 
tress of sehwau. It vrat about a cubit iu length and of symmetrical breadth and thickness, 
uncommonly well burnt, and ran; like a bell. They also br mght mo some charred wheat, 
from oits where it had been binned. The grains were, entire and reiuoed to a pure 
carbon. Tiadition in again at. work, and asserts its h iving lain there fir some thousand 
years. There is very little doubt that this is the site of ono of the antagonists of the 
Macedonian conqueror, perhaps Muxicanus, or Mookh-Seliwan the chief of Sehwau. The 
passage of the Greci in down the Indus was marked by excesses not inferior to those of 
the Ghaznivede king iu later times, and doubtless they fired all they could not plunder 
to carry to the fleet. There is also a Nanuh-burra, or place of worship sacred to Nanuk, 
the great apostle of tho Sikhs, pla'-ed between the fortress and the river. Sehwan is 
inhabited by Hindus and Islamites in equal proportions : of tho formor, the mercantile 
tribe of Muituri from Jessnlineer, is the moit numerous, and have been fixed here for 
generations Theie are also m • ny Brahmins or the Poknrna* caste. S non art or goldsmiths, 
and other Hindu artisans j of tho Mooslem the Sy> d is s lid to be the most numerous class. 
The Hindus are the monied men. Cotton and Indigo, and great quantities of rice in the 
husk (paddy), grown in the vicinage of Sehwui, are exporicd to the ports of Tatta and 
Koratchv Bunder by boats of considerable burthen, manned entirely by Mahometans. 
The Hakim <>f S<‘hwan is sent from Hvdrabad. The range of mountains which stretch 
fr m Tatta nearly parallel with the Indus, approaches within three miles of Sehwan, and 
there turn off to the north-west. All these hills are Inhabited as far as the shrine of 
Hinglaz Mata, t on the coast of Mekran, ( placed in the same range) by the Lootnrie, or 
Noomric tribe, who though styling themselves Baloches, are Jits in origin. J 

(1) These springs are frequented, despite the difficulties and dangers of the routs 
from the savage Noomrie, by numerous Hindu pilgrims. Two of them are hot, and named 
Suri/a-coond and Chandra coond, or fountains of tho sun and moon, and imbued with 
especial virtues j but before the pilgrim can reap nny advantage by purification in their 
waters be must undergo the rite of confe-sion to the attendant priests, who, through inter- 
cession with Mahadeo, have tho power of granting absolution. Should a sinner be so 
hardened as to plunge in without undergoing this preparatory ordeal, he comos out cover- 
ed with boils 1 * J This is a curious conflrmati in that the coufessionat rite is one of very 
ancient usage amongst the Hindu, even in the days of Rama of Kosala. 


* See annals of Jessulmeeer. 

t This famous shrino of the Hindu Cybele, yet frequented by numerous votaries, 
is nine days' journey from Tatta bv Korachy Bunder, and about nine miles from the 
sea-shore. 

j These are the Nomurdiee of Ivennel. 
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Oomri, ( 2 cobs. ) — Twenty-five house's, half a' mile from River ; the hills not lofty, a cobs 
west. 

Soomri, (3 do ) — Fifty houses, on the River hills •, one and a half coss west 

Sindoo, or Sunn, (4 do.) — Two hundred houses and a bazar, two hundred yeards from the 
River ; hills one and a half coss west. 

Majend, ( cobs.) — On the River two hundred and fifty houses, considerable trade ; hilla 

two coss west 

Oomar-ca-biutee, (3 coss.) — A few huts, near the river. 

Sped-ca-buttee, (3 do ) 

Shikarpoor, (4 do.)— On the river ; crossed to the east side. 

Spdrabai, ( 3 do. ) — One and a half coss from the river Indus. Hydrabad to Nosurpoor, 
nine coss ; to Slieodadpoor, eleven do j to Sheopori, seventeen do ; to Rory Bekber, 
six do ; total forty three coss. 


Hydrabad via Omurkote, to Jessulmeer. 

Stridod Kkari-ca-buslee., (18 coss.) — West bank of Phdnleli river. 

Tajpur, (fl do). — Large town, north-east of Hydrabad. 

■Kutrail, (lj coss.) — A hundred houses. 

Nueurpur, (1 J do). — East of Tajpur, large town. 

Ulliai^ca-tanda. (1) ( 4 coss. ) — A considerable town built by Ulyar Khan, brother of the 
lAte Gholam Alii, and lying south-east of Nusurpur. Two coss north of the town is 
the Sangra Nulla or Basrah, (1) said to issue from the Indus between Hala and 
Sukrund, and pnssing Jundeela, 

Meerbah, (5 cose.) — Forty houses ; Bah, Tania, Goto, Poonoa, are all synonymous terms 
for habitation of various degiees. 

Soonario, (7 coss )— Forty houses. 

Dingano, (4 do )— To this hamlet extends the flats of Siude. Sand-hills five and six' miles 
distant to the north. A small river runs under Dingano. 

Kortano, ( 7 coss ). — A hundred honses. Two coss east of Korsano are the remains of an 
ancient city ; brl k buildings still remaining, with well and reservoir. Sand hills 
two to three co 0 s to the northward. 

CMiirhote, ( 8 coss ). — There is one continued plain from Hydrabad to Omurkote, which is 
built on the low ground at the very extremity of the thul or sand-hills of the desert, 
here commencing. In all this space, estimated at forty-four cucha coss, or almost 
seventy miles of horizontal distance, as far as Souario the soil is excellent, and plenti- 
fully irrigated by bawahs or canals from the Indus. Around the villages there is 
considerable cultivation ; but notwithstanding the natural fertility, there is a vast 
quantity of jungle, chiefly baboo! (mimosa arabica), the evei green jhal and jho vi or 


(1) This is the Sanlcra of Nadir Shah’s treaty with Mahomed Shah of India, which 
the conqueror made the boundary between India and P^wia, by which he obtained the 
whole or that fertile poition of the valley of Sinde, east of that stream. Others say, it 
issues fiOtn Dura, above Rory Bekker. 
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tamarisk. From Sonario to Omarkote is one continued jangle, in which there are a 
few cultivated patches dependent on the heavens for irrigation ; the soil is aot so 
good as the first portion of the route . 

Buttar, (4 ooss). — A mile east of Omurkote commences the thul or sandhills, the ascent a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet. A few huts of Sumaichaa who pasture ; 
two wella. 

Dhote-ea-bustee, (4 cobs). — A few huts • one well ; Dhotes, Sodas and Sindies cultivate and 
pasture. 

Dharnas, (8 do). — A hundred houses, chiefly Pokurna Brahmins end Banyae, who 
purchase up the ghee from the pastoral tribes, which they export to Bkooj and the 
v&lley. It is also an entrepot for trade ; caravans from the east exchange their 
goods for the ghee, here very cheap, from the vast flocks pastured in the Rooe. 

Kkairloo ca-par, (3 coss ). — Numerous springs (par) and hamlets scattered throughout 
this tract. 

Lanailo, ( If do). — A hundred bouses ; water brackish; conveyed by camels from 
Khairloo. 

Dhoj ca-par, ( 3 do ). — Huts ; wells ; patches of cultivation. 

Bhoo, [ 6 do. ) — Huts. 

Gurrira ( 10 do ). — A small town of three hundred houses, belonging to Sofrap Sing 
Qoda, with several poor at or hamlets attached to it. This is thp boundary hetwpotj 
Ghat or 8oda raj and Jessulmeer. Dhat is now entirely incorporated ju $iod e - A 
dhanni , or collector of the transit duties, resides here. 

Burtani, ( 10 do ).— Three hundred houses, chiefly Bhattia. It belongs to a Rajpoot of 
this tribe, now depcndeut on Marwar. 

Jinjinialli , ( 10 cose). — Three hundred hoiiseB. This is the five of tbs chief npblp of 
Jessulmeer; his name Kaitsi(l), Bkatti. It is the border town of Jessulmeer. 
There is a small mud fortress, and several tallaus, or sheets of water, which 
contain water often during three-fourths of the year ; and considerable culti- 
vation in the little valleye formed by the tee has or sand ridges. About two mile* 
north of Jinjinialli there is a village of Charuns. 

Guj Sing ca-buttee, (2 do. ) — Thirty-five houses. Water scarce, brought on catueJa 
from thp Charun village. 

Bamir-'deora, ( 5 do ). — Two hundred houses. There are several bairafi pr pools, about a 
mile north, whither water is brought on camels, that in the village being saline. The 
ridge of rocks from Jessulmeer here terminates. 

Chailak, (5 do).— Eighty houses ; wells ; Chailnk on the ridge. 

Bhopa, (7 do). — Forty houses ; well ; small tallao or pooL 

Bhao, (2 d»). — Two hundred houses ; pool to the west ; small wells. 

Jettulmeer, ( 6 do ).— Eighty-five and a half ooss from Omurkote to Jessulmeer by this 
route, which iB circuitous. That by Jinjinialli 26 coss, Giraup 7, Neelwa 12, Omur. 
koto 25 ; in all 70 pucka coss, or about 160 miles. Caravans or kutUzr* of camels 


(1) See Annals of Jossulmeqt^or an account of the mu rder of this chieftain. 
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pass in four days, canids or messengers ia three and a half travelling night and day. 
The last SS eoss, or SO miles, ia entire desert ; add to this 44 short ooss from Hydra* 
bad to Omarkote, making a total of 129$ cobs. Tiie moat direct road is estimated 
at 105 pooka coes, which, allowing for sinuosities, is equal to about 195 English 
miles. 

Total of this route, 86} eoss. 


Jettulmeer to Hydrabad , by Baitnau. 

Khooldur, (S coas.) 

Khaba, ( 6 do. ) 

Lakha-ca gong, ( 30 eoss. )— Desert the whole way ; no hamlets or water. 

Baitnoto, ( 8 do. ) 

Bairtee-ca- Rar, (16 do. ) Wells. 

Theepro, ( 3 do. ) 

Meetta ca-dkair, (7 eoss.)— Omurkote distant 20 eoss. 

Jundeela, ( 8 do. ) 

Z7lliar-ca-Tanda, ( 10 do. )— Sankra or Sangra Nalla. 

Tajpoor, ( 4 do. ) 1 In the former route the distance from Ullyar-ca-Tanda, by 

Jamca- Tania, (2 do.) V the town of Nusurpur, is called 13 cobs or two more 
Hydrabad, ( 5 do. ) ) than this There are fire nallas or olanB in the last fire cobs. 

Total of this route, 103 eoss. 


Jettulmeer, by Shakgurh, to Khyrpur of Meer Sohrab. 

Ana-tagur, ( 2 eoss. ) 

Chonda , ( 2 do. ) 

JPani-ca-tur ( 3 do ). — Tur or Tir, springs. 

JPani-ca-koocheri ( 7 do ).— No village. 

Koriallo, ( 4 do. ) 

Shagurh ; ( 20 do ) (1). — Root or waste all this distance. Shagurh is the boundary ; it 
has a small oastle of six bastions, a post of Meer Sohrab, governor of Upper Sinde. 
Our teak, ( 6 do. ) 

Ourhur, (28 do) — Rooe or desert the whole way ; not a drop of water. There are two 
routes branching off from Qurhur, one to Khyrpur, the other to Ranipur. 
Baloch-ca-buttee , (6 do). 1 Hamlets of Baloches and Sumaichae. 

Sumaicha-ca-bustee, (5 do). f 

j Valla, (2 do).— The name stream which flows hom Dora, and through the ancient city 
of Alore ; it marks the boundary of the desert. 

Khyrpur, (18 do). — Meer Sohrab, governor of Upper Sinde, and brother of the prince 
of Hydrabad, resides here. He has erected a stone fortress of twelve bastions. 


(1) Shekh Abul Birkat makes the distance only nine eoss from Shahgurh to 
Kori&lloh, and etates the important fact of crossing tlw dry bed of the Caggar, five eoss 
west of KoriaJJob, water found plentifully by digging in the bed. Numerous bairn, to 
which the shepherds drive their Socks. 
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colled Noakote or New-oaatle. The 18 coss from the » alia to Khyrpur is fiat, 
and marka the breadth of the valley here. The following towns ere of 
oonsequeoee. 

Khyrpur to Ludkana. — Twenty coss West of the Indus, held by Kurruw Ali, son of 
the prince of Hydrabad. 

J Tkgrpw to Lvtkhi . — Fifteen coss, and five from Shikarpnr. 

Kkj/tp ur to Shikarpnr, (20 coss), 

Qurhur to Ranipur 

Furaroh , (10 ooss). — A village of fifty houses, inhabited by Sindies and Karats ; several 
hamlets around. A dhanni or collector of transit dues resides here on the part 
of Meer Sohrab, the route being travelled by hut tars or caravans of oamels. The 
nalla from Dumb passes two cuss east of Fureroh, which is on the extremety 
of the desert. Commencement of the ridge called Tukur , five coss west of Furaroh, 
extending to JEtory-Bekher, sixteen cosa distant from Furaroh. From Furaroh 
to the Indus, eighteen cosa, or thirty miles breadth of the valley here. 

Ranipoor (1), (18 cosa). 

Jestuhneer to Rory Belcher 

Konalleh, (18 ooas). — See last route. 

Bandoh, (4 do).— -A tribe of Mouslems, called Ondnr, dwell here. 

Ooteroo , ( 10 do ). — Boundary of Jesaulmeer and Upper Sinde. A small castle and 
garrison of Meer Sohrab’s ; two wells, one inside ; and a hamlet of thirty huts of 
Sumaichas and Oondurs ; teebas heavy. 

Oodut, ( 32 do). — Thirty huts of shepherds j a small mud fortress. Rooe, a deep and 
entire desert, throughout all this space ; no water. 

Sitnkram or Sungram, ( 16 coss ).— Half the distance Band-hills, the rest numerous 
temporary hamlets constructed of the jooar , or maize stalks ; several water- 
corn ses. 

Nalla. Sangra, (1 do). — This nalla or stream is from Dura, on the Sinde, two coss and 
a half north of Rory Bekher ; much cultivation ; extremity of the sand-hills. 

Tirgateo, (J do). — A large towu : Bankers and Banius, here termed Kirar end 
Sumaichas 

Low ridge of hills, called Tekher, (4 do).— This little chain of silicious rocks runs north 
and south ; Noakote, the new-castle of Sohrab, is at the foot of them ; they 
extend beyond Furaroh, which is sixteen cosa from Bory Bekher. Ooomut is six 
coss from Noakote. 

Rory, (4 ooaa) 'J On the ridge, on the left bank of the Indns. Crossed over to 

Bekher, (J do). r Bekher ; breadth of the river near a mile. Bekher is an island 

Setter, (i do). J end the other branch to Bekher id almost a mile over also. 
This insulated rock is of silex, specimens of which I possess. There are 
remains of the ancient fortress of itantoora, named in honour of the Caliph 
Al-Marmoor, whose lieutenants made it the capital of Sinde on the opening of 
their conquests. It is yet more famed as the capitsl of the Sogdi of Alexander ; 

(1) Considerable town on the hlj^i road from Upper to lower Sinde. See subsquent route. 
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in all probability a corruption of Soda, the name of the tribe which hae 
ruled from immemorial ages, and who till very lately held Omnrkote. 

AT. B .~ Casids or messengers engage to carry despatches from Jessnlmeer to Rory 
Belcher in four days and a half ; a distance of one hundred and twelve cose. 


Bekher to Shikarpoor. 

Zulcie, also called Lulrietir ( 12 Goes ). 

Sindu Nalia, ( 3} do). 

Shikarpoor, ( | do ). 

Total of this route, 16 coss. 

Belcher to Ludkhana, ( 26 coss ). 

Shikarpoor to Ludkhana, ( 20 do). 


Jettulmeer to Dyr AM Khyrpoor. 


Knriallo, (16 coss. ) 

Kharroh, ( 20 oosa. )—Boot or desert all the way. This ie the dohud or mutual boundary 
of Upper Sinde and Jesaulmeer, and there ie a small mitti-ca-kote or mud fort, 
jointly held by the respective troops ; twenty huts and one well. 

Sootialloh, ( 20 do, ) — Rooe all the way. A dand for the collection of duties ; six wells. 

JKhyrpoor, ( Dyr AlU ) ( 20 coas. )— Rooe, and deep jungle of the evergreens called latoa 
and jhal, from Sootialloh to Khyrpoor. 

Total of this route, 78 coas. 


Khyrpoor ( 1 Dyr All* ) to Ahmed poor. 

Obaora, ( 6 coss,)— Considerable town ; Indus four coas west. 

Snbztil-ca-kote, ( 8 do. ) — Boundary of Upper Sinde and Daodputra. This frontier castle, 
often disputed, was lately taken by M°er Sohrab from Bhawul Khan. Numerous 
hamlets and water-courses. 

Ahmkdpoor, ( 8 coss. ) — Considerable garrison town of Daodpotra ; two battalions and 
sixteen guns. 

Total of this route, 22 coss. 


Khyrpoor ( Dyr AlU ) to Bydrabad. 


Meerpur, ( 8 coss. )— Four coss from tbe Indus. 
Matailoh, (6 do.)— Four coss from the Indus. 
Ootki, (7 do.)— Two coss from the Iudos. 

Rory Belcher, (20 do.) — Numerous hamlets and 
eoursea for cultivation in all thii space, 


ten^orary 


villages, with many water* 
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Khgrpoor 

( Bohrab-ca . ) 

Ooomut 

Ranipur 

(see route to it from Gurhur ) 

Hlngore... 

Bkiranapur 

Huliani 

Kunjerro 

Notheyra 

Mora 

Shahpura 

Daulutpur 


cose. 


Six cose from’the Indus. 


8 

5 

6 
5 
1 
3 
8 
7 
3 
3 


The coes in this distance seems a medium between 
the pucka of two coss and the Icutcka of one 
and a half. The medium of one and three quar- 
ter miles to each coss, deducting a tenth for 
. windings, appears, after numerous comparisons, 

I to be just. This is alike applicable to all Upper 
Sinde. 


Meerpur. 


Lazi-ca- Gate. 
Sukrund,.,,,, 

Mala 

Khurdra 

Muttari 

Mydrabad.... 


8— On the lndns. Here Madarri crossed to Sehwan, 
and return to Meerpur. 



The coss about two miles each : which, deduc- 
ting one in ten for windings of the road, may 
be protracted. 


Total 143 coss. 


Jeuulmeer to Ikhtiar Khan ca-Gurhie. 


Brimtirr. (4 cogs.) 
Mordesirr. (3 do.) 
Oogadeo. (3 do.) 
Kaimirr, (3 do.) 


} 


These Tillages are all inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins, and are in 
the tract termed Kundal or Shadal, of which Katori, eight ooes 
north of Jeasnlmeer, is the chief town of about forty villages.— 
N. B. All towns with the affix of sirr hare pools of water. 


Nohr-ca- Gurhit, (25 coss .) — Booe or desert throughout this space. The oastle of Nohur 
is of brick, and now belongs to Daodpotra, who captured it from the BhattU of 
Jeaaulmeer. About forty hutB and little cultivation. It is a plane of toll for the 
Kuttan or caravans j two rupees for each camel-load of ghee, and four for with 
augar ; half a rupee for each camel, and a third for an ox laden with grain. 

Moreed Kote, (24 coss.)— Soot or desert. Ramgurh is four coss east of this. 

Ikhtiar-ca-Ourki, (15 do .) — Roue until the last four coss, or eight miles. Thenee the- 
descent from the teebai or sand-hills to the valley of the Indus. 


Total of this route, 79 coss. Ikhtiar to Abmedpoor - ...pe coss 

— ■ KUanpoor fi 


■Sooltanpoor 8 


'*0 
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Jetsulmter to 8heo Kottoroh, Kheraloo , Chotun, Nuggur-Parkur, 

J fittie, and return to Jettalmeer. 

Dabla, (3 con.) — Thirty houses, Pokurna Brahmins. 

Akulli, (3 do.)— Thirty houses, Chohans, well and small tallao. 

Chore, (6 do.) — Sixty hoases, mixed classes. 

Deikote, (2 do.)— A small town of two hundred houses, belongs to the Jeasnlmeer fisc or 
kbalsa. There is a little fort and garison. A tallao or pool excavated by the Palli- 

wals, in which water remains throughout the year after much rain. 

Sangur, (6 coss.)— N. B. This route is to the east of that (following) by Cheencha, the 
most direct road to Bhalotra, and the one usually travelled ; but the villages are 
now deserted. 

Seaeirr, (2 coss.) — Forty bouses, and tallao, Beejoorae 2 cobs distant. 

Jdundage (frontier), (2J do )— ' Two hundred and fifty houses. Suheb Khan Sehrae with a 
hundred horses is stationed here ; the town is khalsa and the last of Jesaulmeer. 
The ridge from Jesaulmeer is close to all the places on this route to Mundaye. 

Goongah , (4$ cose.) — Thanna, or post of Jodlipoor, 

Sheo, (2 do.)— A large town of three hundred houses, but many deserted, some through 
famine. Chief of a district. A Hakim resides here from Jodhpoor ; collects the 
transit does, and protects the country from the depredations of the Sehraes. 

Kottoroh, (3 cobs.)— Town of five hundred houses, of which only two hundred are now 
inhabited. On the north-west side is a fort on the ridge. A BaUtore chief resides 
here. The district of Sheo Kottoroh was taken from the Bhattis of Jesaulmeer by 
the Bahtores of Jodhpoor. 

Boetallao, (0 coss.) — In ancient times a considerable place ; now only fifty houses. A 
fort on the ridge to the Bouth-west, near two hundred feet high ; connected with 
the Jesaulmeer ridge, but often covered by the lofty teehae of sand. 

JOieraloo , (7 coss.) — Capital of Kherdhur, one of the ancient divisions of Maruathali. 
Two coss Bouth of Beeaallao crossed a pass over the hills. 

Chatun, (10 coss.) — An ancient city, now in ruins, having at present only about eighty 
houses, inhabited by the Sehmes. 

JBankanrr, (11 coss.)— Formerly a large city, now about three hundred and sixty houses. 

Bhil-ca-buttee. (5 do ) 1 

, , > Few huts in each. 

C/iohan-ca-poora , (6 do.) J 

Nuggar, (3 coss.) — A large tows, capital of Parkur, containing one thousand five hundred 
• houses, of which one-half are inhabited. 

Kaim Khan Sehrae-oa-buttee, (18 coss,)— Thirty houses in the thul; wells, with water 
near the surface ; three coss to the e»Bt the boundary of Sinde and the Chohan Raj. 

Dhote-ea-poora, (15 cobs.) — A Hamlet ; Rajpoots, Bhils, and Sehraes. 

Mitti or Mittri-ca-kote, ( 3 coss. ) — A town of six hundred houses in Dhat, or the divison 
ofOmurkote belonging to Hydrabad ; a relative of whose prince, with the title of 
Nswab, resides: a place of great commerce, and also of transit for the caravans 
a fortified niahsl to the south-west. When the Shah of Cabul used to invade Sinde, 
the Hydrabad prince always took refuge here with his family and valuables. The 
saud-hills are immensely high aud formidable. C 
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Chailtirr, ( 10 ooss. )— Four hundred houses, inhabited by Sehraes, Brahmins, Beeju* 
rains, and Dunyas, a place of great importance to the transit trade. 

Sumaiehetroa-bnstee, ( 10 eras. )— Thul from Cbailasirr. 

Noor-Alli, Pani-ca-Tir, ( 0 co*s. )- Sixty houses of Charuns Suitano Rij poofs and 
Kaoreat, [ qn. the ancient Ranrui ? ] water [ pani-na-tir ] plenty in the thul. 

Jtoal, ( 6 cose. ) — Twelve hamlets termed bat, scattered round a tract of several ooss, 
inhabited by different tribes, after whoa they are named as Soda, Sehrae, Kaorea, 
Brahmin, Banya and Sootar, as Sod ca-bas, Sthrae-ca-bat, or habitations of the 
Soda , Sehaes, &c. Ac. 

JDaellie, ( 7 cobs. )— One hundred houses ; a dhanni, or collector of duties, resides here. 

Gurrirak, ( 10 do. ) — Described in route from Omnrkote to Jessulweer. 

Raida noh, ( 11 do. )— Forty houses ; a lake formed by dammiog up the water Aggur, 
or salt-pans. 

Skeo, ( 3 do. )— ' The whole space from Nuggur to Sheo-Kottoroh is a continuous mass of 
lofty sand-hills ( thul-ca-teeba ), scattered with hamlets [ poortoat ], iu many parts 
affording abundant pasture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and camels ; the 
thul extends south to Noa-kote and Bulwar, about ten coss south of the former and 
two of the latter. To the left of Noakote are the flats of Talpoora, or lower Sinde. 


Jcttulmeer to Sheo Kottoroh, Burmair, Nuggur-Gooroh 
and Soot-Bah. 

Dhuno, ( 5 coss. )— Two hundred houses of Faiiiwals . Pool and wells ; ridge two to three 
hundred feet high, cultivation between the ridges. 

Chcencka, ( 7 do. ) — Small hamlet ; Sirroh, half a coss east ; ridge, low thul, onltivntion. 

Jussorana, ( 2 coss. )— Thirty houses of Palliwals, as before ; Keeta to the right half 
a coss. 

Ooonda, (Ido.) — Fifty houses of Palliwals and Jain Rajpoots ; wells and pools; 
country as before. 

Saugur, ( 2 do. ) — Sixty houses ; only fifteen inhabited, the reeCiled to Sinde during the 
famine of 1813 ; Charuns. Grand thul commences. 

Sangur-ca-tallao , ( J do. )— Water remains generally eight months in the tallao or pool, 
sometimes the whole year. 

Beejorat , ( 1 j coss. ) % Between is the Sandh or boundary of Jessulmeer and Jodhpoor. 

JChorael, ( 4 do.) > Beejorae has one hundred and twenty houses of Palliwals ; 

J wells and pools at both plaoes. 

RajaraU, ( 1 coss. )— Seventy houses ; most deserted since famine. 

Gongah, ( 4 do. )— Hamlet of twenty bute ; bairas, or small wells and pools ; to this th« 
ridge and thul intermingle. 

Sheo, ( 2 do. ) — Capital of the district. 

Neendak, ( 4 do. )— Forty houses ; deserted. 

Bkaiko, ( 8 do. )— Four hundred houses ; deserted, This is 1 the third year of famine (' 

Kupoolri , ( 8 do. )— Thirty huts, deserted ; wells. 

Ju/epttk, ( 3 do. )— Twenty hutB ,3|e®ertsd. 
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Naggwr, ( Gooroo ) <30 com).— This is a Urge town on the west bank of the Loom river, 
of four to five hundred houses, but many deserted since the famine, which baa 
almost depopulated this region. In 1813, the inhabitants were flying as .far os the 
Gauges, and selling themselves and offspring into slavery to save life. 

Barmair, ( 6 do. )-*-A town of twelve hundred houses. 

Gooroo, ( S do. )— West side of the Looni ; town of seven hundred houses , the chief ie 
styled Bans, and of the Cboban tribe. 

pattv, < 3 do. ) — West aide of river. 

Putturno, ( 1 do. ) “1 

Gadla, (ldo.) ) 

Runat, ( 8 do. )— East side of river. 

Charuni, ( 2 do. )— Seventy houses ; cast aide. 

Cheetulwano, ( 2 do. )— Town of three hundred houses ; east side'of river ; belonging to 
a Chohan chief, styled Bsna. Ssnchore seven cose to the south. 

Rutorok, ( 2 cogs. ) — East side of river : deserted. 

Moteegong, (2 do.)— South side of river; temple to Phoolmookheawar Mahadeo. 

Dhoatoh , (2 do.) 1 North side. On the west side the thul is very heavy- east ride is 

Tappet, (2 do.) J plain ; both rides well cultivated. 


West side of river. 


Lallpoora, (2 do.) — West aide. 

Soorpoora, (1 do.)— Crossed river. 

Smlotti, (2 do )— Eighty houses, east side of the river. 

Bhoateroo, (2 do.) — East aide; relation of the Bans resides here. 

Ifarke, (4 do.)— South side the river ; Bhillsand Sonigurras. 

K aroe, (4 do.)— Sehraea. 

Pitlanoh, (2, do.) — Large village ; Eolis and Pithils. 

Bhurnidur, (3 do.) — Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly deserted, belonging to Sooe 
Bah. 

4 eoss. )— Capital of Bana Narrayn Bao, Chohan prince of Vira*Bah. 

Loonah, ( 6- do. ) — One hundred houses. 

Sooe, ( 7 do. ) — Residence of Chohan chief. 


Bhalotra on the Looni river to Pokum and Jesmlmeer, 

Panckbuddra , ( 3 coss. )«— Bhalotra fair on the 11th Maug— continues ten days. 
Bbalotra has four to five hundred booses in the tract called Sewanchi ; the ridge 
unities with Jhalore and Sewanoh. Panchbuddra has two hundred houses, almost 
all deserted since the famiue. Here is the celebrated Agger, or aalt lake, yielding 
considerable revenue to the government. 

f popti,{ S eoes. )— Forty bouses; deserted ; one ooes north of this the deep thul cons- 
menoes. 

JP atode, ( 4 do. ) — A considerable commercial mart ; four hundred bouses ; cotton produc- 
ed in great quantities. 

Seevaie, { 4 coss.)— Two hundred houses, almost deserted, 

Seruroh, ( 1 ooss. ) — Sixty houses. To Patodetbe trsot is termed Sewanchi it com thence 
Eendavati, from the ancient lords of the Egndo (rii. . 
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Boongurro, ( 3 cots. ) "j Boongurro has seventy houses, Solankitullo four hundred, and 

Solankitulla, ( 4 do. ) > Pongulii Sixty. Throughout sand-hills. This tract is 

Pongulii, ( S do. ) J called Thulaiclia, and the Rahtores who inhabit it, Thulaioha, 

Rah teres. There are many of the Jit or Jat tribe as cultivators. Pongulii a 
Charun oommunity. 

Bakurri, ( 6 cobs. )— One hundred houses i inhabited by Ch&runs. 

Dholrirr, ( 4 do. ) — Sixty houses, inhabited by Palliwall Brahmins. 

Pokurn, ( 4 do. )— From Bakurri commences the Pokurn district; all fiat, and though 
sandy, no teebas or hills. 

Odhanio, ( 6 cobs. ) — Fifty houses ; a pool in the south side. 

Lahti, ( 7 do.) — Three hundred houses ; Palliwal Brahmins. 

Sodacoor, ( 2 do. ) 1 Sodacoor has thirty houses'and Ch&ndun fifty ; Patliwals. Dry 

Chandun, ( 4 do. ) ) nalla at the latter ; water obtained by digging in its bed. 

Bhojkn, ( 3 do. ) — One Coss to the left is the direot road to Baaunki, seven coos from 
Chandun. 

Basanki-talao, ( 5 coss. )— One hundred houses ; Palliwals. 

Moklait, ( 1£ do. )— Twelve houses ; Pokurna Brahmins. 

Jessulmeer, ( 4 do. ) — From Pokurn to Odhanio, the road is over a low ridge of rocks ; 
thence to Lahti is a well-cultivated plain, the ridge being on the left. A small 
thul intervenes at Sodacoor, thence to Chandun, plain. From Chandun to Basuiiki 
the road again traverses the low ridge, increasing in height, and with occasional 
cultivation, to Jessulmeer. 


Bikaneer to Ikhiiar Khan-ca-Gurhee, on the Indue. 

Nae-ca-bustee, ( 4 coss. ) 

Qwjnair, ( 5 do. ) 

Goorah, ( G do. ) 

Beetiiolce, ( 5 do. ) 

Girajeirr, ( 8 do. ) 

Narraye, ( 4 do. ) 

Beekumpoor (9 oobs ). 1 Beekumpoor to Mohungurh, rooe or desert all the way, having 
Mohungur (16 coss). J considerable sand-hills and jungle. 

Jiatchana, ( 16 do. )— Teebas or sand-hills throughout this spaoe. 

Narrate, ( 9 do. )— A Brahmin village. 

Nohur-ca Gurhee, (24 do. )— Deep rooe or desert ; the frontier garrison of Sinde ; the 
gurhee, or castle, held by Hadji Khan. 

Moreed Note, ( 24 coss. ) — Rooe high and hills. 

Gurhee Ikhtiar-Khan-ca, ( 18 coss. )— The best portion of this through the Kutchi, or 
fiats of the valley. Gurhie on the Indus. 

Total 14? ooss, equal to 220J miles, the cose being about a mile and a half each ; 200 
English miles of horizontal distance to be protracted. 


Sandy plains ; water at all these villages. From Girajsirr, 
the Jessulmeer frontier, the teebas or saud-hills commence, 
and continue moderate to Beekumpoor. 
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AMBER * OR DHOONDAR. 

<t*STW7»4j — 

CHAPTER X. 

Designations given by JUuropeane to the principalities of Rajpootana 
Dhoondar known by the name of its capitals, Amber or Jey poor.— Tie 
country of the Cuchwahas an aggregate of conquests by the race so called. 
—Etymology of * Dhoondar.' — Origin of the Cuchwahas . — Raja Nal 
founds Nurwar.—Dhola Rae expelled, and found* Dhoondar.— Roman- 
tic legend of Dhola Rae —His treachery to his benefactor , the Meena lord 
of Khogong. — Marries a daughter of a Birgoojur chief, and becomes hit 
heir.— Augments his territories, and transfers his government to Ram- 
gurh.~ Marries a daughter of the prince of Ajmeer. — Is killed in battle 
with the Meenas.—His son Kankul conquers Dhoondar . — blaidul Mae 
canquers Amber, and other places, — Conquests of Hoondeo.— Of Koonlul. 
— Accession of Pujoon. — Reflections on the aboriginal tribes at this period. 
— The Meena race. — Pitjoon marries the sitter of Prilhwi raj of Delhi.— 
His military prowess. — Is killed at the rape of the princess of Canouj . — 
Malesi succeeds.— His successors.— Prilhwi raj creates the Bara-kotris, 
or twelve great fiefs of Amber.— He is assassinated.— Daharmull.— The 
first to wait on the Mahomedan power.— Bha gw andas the first Rajpoot to 
give a daughter to the imperial house.— His daughter marries Jehangir , 
and gives birth to Khoosroo. — Accession of Maun Sing.— Bis power, 
intrigues, and death.— Rao Bhao. — Muha.—Mirza Raja Jey Sing, brother 
of Raja Maun, succeeds.— Repairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, 
and renders immense services to the empire.— Is poisoned by his son.— 
Bam Sing. — Bitheu Sing. 


* This account of the Amber or Jey poor state, is nearly what I communicated to 
the Marquis of Hastings in 1814*15. Amidst the multiplicity of objects which subsequent* 
ly engaged my attention, I had deemed myself absolved from the uecessity of enlarging 
upon it, trusting that a more competent pen would have superseded this essay, there 
having been several political authorities at that court since it was written. Being, how- 
ever, unaware that any thing has been done to develope its historical resources, which are 
more abundant than those or any other court of ludia, \ think.it right not to suppress 
this sketch, however imperfect. 
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By some conventional process, Europeans 
in India have adopted the habit of designat- 
ing the principalities of Rajpootana by the 
names of their respective capitals, instead 
of those of the countries. Thus Mar war 
and Mewar are recognized under the titles 
of their chief cities, Jodhpoor and Oodipoor : 
Kotah and Boondi are denominations indis- 
criminately applied to Haravati, the general 
term of the region, which is rarely mention- 
ed; and Dhooudar is hardly known by that 
denomination to Europeans, who refer to 
the state only by the names of its capitals, 
Amber or Jeipoor, the last of which is 
now universally used to designate the 
region inhabited by the Cuchwahas. 

The map defines the oxisting boundaries 
of this principality, to which I shall indis- 
criminately apply tlie terms ( as is the prac- 
tice of the natives) of Dhooudar, Amber and 
Jeipoor. 

Like all the other Rijpont states, the 
couutry of the Cuchwahas is an assemblage 


of communities, the territories of which have 
been wrested from the aboriginal tribes, or 
from independent chieftains, at various 
periods ; and therefore the term Dkoon&nr, 
which was only one of their earliest acquisi- 
tions, had scarcely a title to impose its 
name upon the aggregate. The etymology 
of Dhooudar is from a once celebrated sacri- 
ficial mount (dhoond) on the western fronti- 
er, near Kalik Jobnair.(i) 

The Cuchwaha or Cuchwa race claims 
descent from Cush, the second son of Kama, 
King of Koshula, whose capital was Ayodia, 
the modern Oudh. Cash, or some of his 
immediate offspring, is said to have migrat- 
ed from the parental abode, aud erected the 
celebrated castle of Rhotus or Bohitas, (2) 
on the Soane, whence, in the lapse of 
several generations, another distinguished 
scion, Raja Nal, migrated westward, and in 
8. 351, or A. D. 295, founded the kingdom 
and the city of Nurwar, or classically, 
Nishida.(3) Borne of the traditional oroui- 


(1) Tho traditional history of the Cholians asserts, that this mount was the place of 
pennnuu (tapasya) of their famed king Beesildeo of Ajmcre, who, for his oppression of his 
subjects, was transformed into a Ral-lnt «, or Demon , in which condition he continued the 
evil work of his former existence, ‘ devouring his subjects, ( as literally expressed ), Until 
a craud-child offered himseU ns a victim to appease his insatiable appetite. The language 
of innocent affection made it- way to tho heart of the Ralchus, who recognized his off- 
spring, and winged his flight to the Jumna. It might be worth while to excavate the dAooiut 
of the transformed Chohan king, which I have some notion will prove to be his sepulchre. 

(2) Were this celebrated abode searched for inscriptions, they might throw light 
on tho history of the descendants of Bama. 

(3) Prefixed to a descriptive sketch of tho city of Nurwar (which I may append), 
the year S. 351 is given for its foundation by Raja Nal, but whether obtained from an 
inscription or historical legend, I know not. It, however, corroborates, in a remarkable 
manner, the number of descents from Nul to Dhola Rrh, vie. thirty-three, which, calculated 
according to the best data, at twenty-two years to a reign, will make 726 
years, which subtracted from 1023, the era of Dhola Rao's migration, leaves 297, 
a difference of only fiity four years between the computed and setilod eras ; and if wo 
allowed only twenty-one years to a reign, instead of twenty-two, as proposed in all long 
lines above twenty-five generations, tho difference would be trilling. 

We may thus, without hesitation, adopt the date 351, or A. L>. 295, for the period of 
Raja Nal, whose history is one of the grand sources of delight to the bards of Rajpootana. 
The poem rehearbing his adventures under the title of Nal and Damyanti t fam. Nal- 
Dummun), was translated into Persian at A'uber’s command, by Fiezi, brother of 
Abulfazil, and has since been ma<H known to the admiiers of Sanscrit literature by 
Professor Bopp of Berlin. 
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o)m wowd intermediate place* of deni- then inhabited by the Meenas. Distressed 
oil* prior to tbe erection of thie famed city: with hunger and fatigue, abehad placed her 
fimt, the town of Lahar, in the heart of a precious burthen on the ground, end w« 
tract yet named Cuohwagar, or regiou (gar) plucking some wild berries, when tbe 
of the Ouchwahaei and eecondly, that of observed a hooded serpent rearing ite form 
Gwalior. Be thie aa it may, the deacon- over the basket She uttered a ebricfc, 
dante of Baja Nal adopted the affix of Pal which attracted an itinerant Brahmin, who 
(which appears to be the distinguishing told her to be under no alarm, hut rather 
epithet of all the early Bajpoot tribes) until to rejoioe at this certain indication of 
Bora Sing (thirty-third in descent from Nal) Mu™ greatness in the boy. But the 
whose son, Dhola Bae, was expelled from emaciated parent of the founder of Amber 
the paternal abode, and iu S. 1023, A. D replied, “ What may be in futurity I heed 
M7, laid the foundation of the state of not, while I am sinking with hunger Q» 
Dhoondar which the Brahmin put her in the way 

A family, which traces ite lineage from to Khngong, where he said her necessities 
Hama of Koshula, Nala of Nishida, and would be relieved. Taking up the basket, 
Dhola the lover of Maroni, may he allowed » he reached the town, which is encircled 
the boast of heraldry;' and in'remembranoo by hills, end accosting a female, whu 
of this descent, the Cushites of India happened to be a slave of the Meena chief- 
celebrate with great solemnity ‘the annual tain, begged auy menial employment for 
feast of the sun,’ on which occasion a f° ud ' By direction of the Meena Baui, 
stately car, celled the chariot of the sun she was entertained with the slaves. One 
(Butya ratka). drawn by eight horses, is day she was ordered to prepare dinner, of 
brought from the temple, and the dcsoen- which Raltinsi ” the Aleena Baja, partook, 
dant of Ramesa, ascending therein, and f° un, l B 80 superior to his usual fare, 

perambulates his capital. that he sent for the cook, who retailed 

A ease of simple usurpation originated her story. As soon as (he Meena chief 
the Guchwaha state of Amber ; but it would discovered the rapt of the illustrious 
he contrary to precedent if this event were fugitive, he adopted her as his sister, and 
Untinged with romance. As the episode, Dhola Bae as his nephew. When the boy 
while it doe* not violate probability, illui- had attained the age of Rajpoot manhood 

trates the condition of the aboriginal tribes, (fourteen), he was sent to Delhi (I), with 

we do not exclude the tradition. On the the tribute of Khogong, to attend instead 
death of Soga Sing, prince of Nurwsr, his of the Meena. The young Cuchwaha 
brother usurped the government, depriving remained there five years, when be conceived 
the infant, Dhola Bae, of his inheritance, the idea of usurping hie benefactor's authori* 
Hi* mother, clothing herself in mean ty. Having consulted the Meena dhadi , (2) 
apparel, put the infant in a basket, which or bard, as to tbe best means of executing 
she placed on her head, and travelled west- his plan, he recommended him to take 
ward until she reached the town of Khogong I advantage of the festival of the D*wali, 
(within five miles of the modern Jeipoor), j when it is customary to perCrom the 

(l) The Tuav tribe were then supreme lords of India, 
tribes*^ ***’ ^ om < Joega, are all terms for tl^baide or minstrels of the Meena 
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ablations e»m<Us«, in » MMifc. Hividg 
brought A tew of Ins Rajpoot brefbetn 
from Delhi, be accomplished bis object, 
filling the reservoirs in which the Mcenw 
bathed With there dead bodies, The 
treaoheromr bard did not escape ; Dh'ila 
Hae put him to death with hie own hand, 
observing,. “ he who had pro red trnfaithful 
to onemnrster,, could ridt be tended by an- 
other," He then took possession at Kbngong. 
Soon after, he repnifed to Dheosah (l), a 
Castle and district ruled by an independent 
ehief of the- Birgoojnr tribe of Rajpoots, 
whose daughter he demanded in maVraige. 
“How can this be," said tfhe Birgnojur, 
“when wa are both Snryavansi, end one 
hundred generations bare nut yet separated 
us ! ” (2) But being convinced that the 
necessary number of descents had infer- | 
voned, the nuptials took place, and ac the 
Birgoojur had no male issue, be resigned 
bis power to his son-in-law. With the 
additional means time at bis disposal, Dhola 
determined to subjugate the Scroll tribe of 
Meenas, whose ehief, Rao Natto, dwelt at | 
Mauch. Again he was victorious, and 
deeming his new conquest better adapted 
for a residence than Khogoug, he transfer- 
red Ids infant government thither, changing 
the name of Mauch, in honour of bis great 
ancestor; to Bamgurh. 

Dhola subsequently Married tbe daughter 
of iflic prmee of Ajmere, whoso ns me Was 
Maroni. Returning on one occasion with 
her from visiting the- shrine- of Juntwabi 
Matte, the Whole force of the Meenas of 


that region assembled, to tbe dumber of 
eleven thousand^ to oppose bir passage 
through their country. Dir In gars them 
battle : but after Slaying vast a timber* of 
his food, be was himself killed, and bis 
followers fled. Martoni escaped, sad bote a 
posthumous etrild, who Was named Kaakufr 
and who conquered the country of Hhooadtt. 
His son, Maidul Rao, made a Conquest of 
Amber from tbe BoosaWttt Meenas, tbe 
residence Of their chief, named Bhatto, 
who bad the tide of Rao, and woe bead of 
tbe Heena confederation. He also subdued 
tbe Nandla Meenas, (fnd added tbe district 
of Gatoor Gatti to bis territory. 

Hoondeo Succeeded, and like hie predeces- 
sors continued the warfare against the Mee« 
naa. He was succeeded by Koontul, whose 
sway extended- over all the hill- tribes round 
his capital. Having determined to proceed 
to Bhutwar, where a Chohan prince maided, 
in order to marry his daughter, his Meena 
subjects, remembering tbe former fatality, 
collected from all quarters demanding 
that, if be went beyond tlie borders, be 
should leave the Standards and nakxrras 
of sovereignty in their custody. Koentul 
refusing to submit, a battle ensued ia 
which the Meenas wtere defeated with 
great slaughter, Which secured his rule 
throughout Dhooodar. 

Koontul was succeeded- by Pujoon, a 
name well known to the chivalrous Rajpoot, 
and immortal-teed by Cbnnd, m tbe poetic 
history (Rdua) of the emperor Prithwi 
R»j. Before, howSVef, we proceed further, 


(1) Deosah (written Dcwnsab), on the Bangunga river, about thirty miles east of 
•Jeipoor. 

(2) The Birgooiur' tribe’ claims descent from Lava or Lao; tbs elder son of R ettra; 
As they trace flfty-six descents from Rtfmato Vicramo, and thirty-three from R'Sju N«I*- 
to- Phnla Rne, we here only to calculate the number of gCUerirtiofie between vicram* 
and Hal, to ascertain whether Dhoia'g genealogist went on good grounds. It was itf 
S. 361 that Baja Nal erected IWwar, which, at tweniy-twuyeursto aroigrt, givefrirtiWtr 
to be added to flfty-six, and this added to thirty-three, is equal to one hundred and fir# 
generations from Bnma to DIioIuCIac. 
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it may be convenient to give a sketch of 
the power and numbers of the indigenous 
tribes at this period. 

We have already had frequent occasion 
to observe the tendency of the aboriginal 
tribes to emerge from bondage and 
depression, which has been seen in 
Mewar, Kntali, end Boondi, and is now 
exemplified in the rise of the Cnchwahas 
In Dboondar. The origins), pnre, nnmixed 
race of Meenas, Maynas, or Mainas, of 
Dboondar, were styled Pnehwarra, and 
subdivided into five igrand tribes. Their 
original home was in the range of mountains 
called Eali-kko, extending from Ajmere 
nearly to the Jumna, where they erected 
Amber, '(Consecrated to Ambit, the universal 
mother, or as the Meanas style her, 
Gkatta Rani, ‘Queen of the pass.’ 
In this range was Khogong, Mauch, and 
many other large towns, the chief cities of 
communities. But even so late as R»jn 
Baharmnll Cuehwalia, the contemporary 
of Baber and Hemayoon, the Meenas had 
retained or regained great power, to the 
mortification of their Rajpoot superiors. 
One of these independent communities wss 
at the ancient city of Naen, destroyed by 
Baharmnll, no doubt with the aid of bis 
Mogul connexions. An old historical distich 
thus records the power of the Meena 
princess of Naen : 

" Baton bote chapun durmaza 
Myna murd, Naen ca Raja 
Booto raj Naen Ico 
Jub bhoot myn bhutta mango ” 


That is, “There were fiftytwo strong* 
holds(l), and fifty-six gates belonging to 
the manly Myna, the Baja of Naen, whose 
sovereignty of Naen was extinct, when even 
of chaff ( bhoos ) he took a share. ’’ If this 
is not an exaggeration, it would appear that, 
during the distractions of the first Islamite 
dynasties of Delhi, the Meenas had attained 
their primitive importance. Certainly from 
Pnjoon, the vassal chieftain of Prithwi Baj, 
to Bahaimull, tbe contemporary of Baber, 
the Cuchwahae had but little increased 
their territory. When this latter prince 
destroyed the Meena sovereignty of Naen, 
he levelled its half-hundred gates, and 
erected the town of Lowain ( now the 
residence of the Rajawut chief ) on its 
rains. 

A distinction is made in the orthogra- 
phy and pronunciation of the designation of 
this race : Myna, or Mains meaning the 
anal, or * nnmixrd class,’ of which there is 
Dow but one. the Ootarra ; while Meena is 
that applied to the mixed, of which ihey 
reckon hara pal i2), nr twelve communites, 
descended from Rajpoot Mood, as Chohan, 
Tnar, -Tadoon, Purihar, Cochwaha, Solanki, 
Sankla, Qhelote.&c. and these are subdivided 
into no less than five thonsand two hundred 
distinct clans, of which it is the duty of the 
Jaega, Dholi, or Dhom, their genealogists, 
to keep account. The unmixed Oosarra 
stock is now exceedingly rare, while the 
mixed races, spread over all the hilly and 
intricate regions of central and western 
India, boast of their descent at the expense 
of “ legitimacy.’’ These facts all tend 


(1) Kole is ‘a fortress but it may be applied simply to the number of bastions of 
Naen, which in the number of its gates might rival Thebes, Lowain, built on its rains, 
contains three thousand houses, snd has eighfy.fonr townships dependent on it. 

(2) Pal is the term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain races ; its 
import is a ’defile,’ or ‘valley,’ fitted for cultivation and defence. It is probable that Poiigsr 
may be a corruption of Paligar, or the region {gar) of these Pats. Palita, Hliilita, Philita, 
are terms need by the learned for the Bhill tiihps. Maina or Myna, Maira, Mairotc, all 
designate mountaineers, from Mai), or Mu', a hill, 
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strongly to prove that Rajpoots were 
conquerors, end the mountaineers, whether 
K 'lia, Bhils, Mynas, Goandi, Sairias, or 
Sarjns, are the indigenous inhabitants of 
India. This subject will be fully treated 
hereafter, in a separate chapter devoted to 
the Meena tribes, their religion, manners, 
and customs. 

Let us return to Pujoon, the sixth in 
descent from the exile of Nurwar, who was 
deemed of sufficient consequence to obtain 
in marriage the sister of Prithwi Rnj, the 
Cboban emperor of Delhi, an honour 
perhaps attributable to the splendour of 
Pu oon’s descent, added to his great personal 
merit. The chivalrous Chohan, who had 
assembled around him one hundred and 
eight chiefs of the highest rank in India, 
assigned a conspicuous place to Pnjoon, 
who commanded a division of the 
monarch’s aimiea in many of his most 
important battles, Pujoon twice signalized 
himself in invasions from the north, in one 
of which, when he commnnded on the 
frontier, he defeated Sbabudin in the 
Khyber Pubs, and pursued him towards 
Gazni. His v.ilour mainly contributed to 
the conquest of Mahoba, the country of 
the Chundails of which he was left gover- 
nor ; and he was one of the sixty-four chiefs 
who, with a chosen body of their retainers, 
enabled Prithwi Raj to carry off the princess 
of Canouj. In this service, covering the 
retreat of his liege lord, Pujoon lost his life, 
on the first of the five days' continuous 
battle. Pujoon was conjoined with Govind 
Gehlote, a chief of the Mewar house j — 
both fell together. Chund, the bard, thus 


SOI 


describes the last hours of the Cuchwuhn 
prince : “ When Govind fell, the foe danced 
with joy : then did Pujoon thunder on the 
curtain of fight : with both hands he plied 
the kharg ( sword ) on the heads of the 
barbarian. Four hundred rushed upon him} 
but the five brothers in arms, Kehurj, 
Peepa, and Boho, with Naming and Cuchra, 
supported him. Spears and daggers are 
plied — heads roll on the plain — blood flows 
in streams. Pujoon assailed Itimad ; but 
as his head rolled at hiB feet, he received the 
Khan’s lance in his breast ; the Coorma (1) 
fell in the field, and the Apsarns disputed for 
the hero. Whole lines of the nortliemed 
strew the plain ; many a head did Mahedeo 
add to his chaplet(2), When Pujoon and 
Govind fell, one watch of the day remained. 
To rescue his kin came Palban, like a tiger 
loosed from his chain. The array of Canouj 
fell back ; the cloud-like host af Jeyuhnhd 
turned its head. The brother of Pujoon, 
with hiB Bon, performed deedB like Cams : 
but both fell in the field, and gained the 
secret of the sun, whose chariot advanced 
to conduct them to his mansion. 

“ Gunga shrunk with affright, the mcon 
quivered, the Digpals howled at their posts : 
checked was the advance of Canouj, and in 
the pause the Coorma performed the last 
rites to his sire (Pujoon), who broke in' 
pieces the shields of Jeyohund, Pujoon was 
& buckler to his lord, and numerous his 
gifts of the steel to the heroes of Canouj : 
not even by the bard can his deeds be 
described. He placed his feet on the 
head of Sehsnag, he made a waste of 
the forest of men, nor dared the sona of the 


(1) Coorma, or Cuchxoa are synonymous terms, and indiscriminately applied to the 
Ilajpoots of Ajmcer; meaning 'tortoise.' 

(2) The chaplet of the goc.if war is of tkulls; his drinking cup a cemi-eranium. 
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mighty approach bim As Pnjoon fell, he Nursing, Bdnbeer, Qodbarun, Ohaadraeen, 
exclaimed, ’one hundred year* are the Prithtftraj. 

limit of Man's life, of which fifty are lost in PrithWiraj had seventeen aOntt, twelve 
might, and half ibis ia childhood : but the of whom reached man's estate. To thertr 
Almighty taSglit n>e to wield the brand.* and their successors m perpetuity he assign- 
Am he spoke, even in the arms of Yuma, he ed appanages, styled the bar* kotri, or 
heboid the arm of his boy playing on the ’twelve chambers’ of (he Onohwah* house, 
bead »f the fooraan. His parting soul was The portion of each was necessarily very 
satisfied : seven wounds from the sword limited ; sotno of the descendants of this 
hed Males! received, whose^steed was coveted hereditary aristocracy now bold estate* 
with wounds i mighty were the deeds equal in magnitude to the principality itself 
performed by the son of Fujoon.” at that period. Previous, however, to this 

This Mulesi, in whose praise the bard of perpetual settlement of Cuehwaha fiefs, and 
Pdthwi Raj is so lavish, succeeded ( accord- indeed intermediately between Maleei and 
ibg to the chronicle ) his father Pujoon In Pritliwirnj, a disjunction of the junior 
the Key of Aiubei. There is little said of branches of the royal family took place, 
him in the transcript in my possession, which led to (he foundation of a power for 
There are,ho wever, abundance of traditional & long time exceeding in magnitude the 
couplets to prove that the successors of parent state. This was in the time- of 
Pujnoit Were not wanting is the chief duties Oodikurn, whose sOu Baloji, left hie father’* 
el the Rajpoot, the eaeeroise 'of his sword, house, and obtained the town and small 
Une of these- mentions his having gained district of Amirtsir, which in time devolved 
a victoy at Bootratlii over the prime of on his grandson Sbekhji, and beoame the 
Maodoo (1) nucleus of an extensive abd singular Confe* 

We shall pass over the intermediate deration, known by the name of the founder, 
princes from. Maleei to Frith wi Raj, the Sbekbavati, at this day covering an area of 
eleventh in descent, with a bare enuoiera- nearly ten thousand square miles. As this 
tion of their names : via Malesi, Beejul, subjeot will be discussed in its proper plane, 
Rajdeo, Keelun* K octal, Joonsi, Oodikurn, we shall no longer dwell on it, but proceed 

(1) I give this chiefly for the concluding Couplet, tosceliow the Rajpoots applied 
the word Shoten. to the lands beyond Cabul, vtbere tbs great Raja Maun commanded aw 
Abbot's lieutenant : 

“ Pal/mx, Pajooa jeeit, 

Mahoba , Canovj turn, 

Mandoo Malrdjeete, 

Mar Rootrahi ea> 

Raj Bhagwanias jeete, 

Mowasi lur 

Raja Mown Sing jzete, 

K-HOTEJt/btt; cboebahii’ 

“ Palhun and Pnjoon were victoiious ; 

Fought at Mahoba and Caaouj ; 

Malesi conquered Mandoo; 

In the battle of Rootrabi, 

Raja Bhngwandus vanquished. 

In the Mowasi ( fastnesses, probably, of Mewat ), 

Raj Maun Sing was victorious ; 

Subjugating the army of Krf“ 
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with the posterity qf Pritbwiraj, amongst 
the few incidents of whose life, is mentioned 
in his meritorious pilgrimage to Dnoul, (1) 
near the mouth of the Indus. But even 
this could not save him from foul assassina- 
tion, and the assassin was his own son, 
Bheem, “ whose countenance (says the 
chronicle) was that of a demon." The record 
is obscure, but it would appear that one 
parricide was perished by another and that 
Aiskuru the son of Bbeem, was instigated 
by hie brethren to put their father to 
death, and “ to expiate the crime by 
pilgrimage." (8) In one list, both these 
monsters are enumerated amongst the 
“ anointed of Amber,'’ but they are 
generally omitted in the genealogical chain, 
doubtless from a feeling of disgust. 

Baharmull was the first prince of Amber 
who paid homage to the Mahomsdan power. 
He attended the fortunes of Jiaber and 
received from Hewyoon previous to the 
Fathan usurpation the inunsub of five 
thousand as Baja of Amber, 

Bhagwaiidas, eon of Bahormull, became 


still more intimately allied with the Mogul 
dynasty. He was the friend of Abhor, who 
saw the full value of attaching each men to 
hit throne. By what arts or influence ha 
overcame the scruples of the Cuohwaha 
Rajpoot we know not, unless by appealing 
to his avarice or ambition ; but the name of 
Blmgwandas is execrated as the first who 
sullied Rajpoot purity by matrimonial 
alliance with the Islamite. His daugntey 
espoused Prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, 
and the fruit of the marriage was the 
unfortunate lvhoosroo. 3) 

Maun Sing nephew (4) and successor of 
Bbogwandas, was the most brilliant character 
of Akber’s court. As the emperor's lieute* 
naut, he was entrusted wish the most 
arduous duties, and added conquests to 
the empire from Khoten to the ocean. 
Orissa was subjugated hy him, (5) Assam, 
humbled and made tributary, and. Cabul 
maintained in her allegiance. He held in 
succession tho governments of Bengal and 
Behar (6), the Dekhan and Cabul, Raja. 
Maun soon proved to Akber that his policy 


(I) 'The temple the Deheil of the Mabomedan tribes : the Rajpoot seat of power of 
the Rajas of Sindo, when attacked by the caliphs of Bagdad. 

(18) The chronicle says of this Aiskurn, that on bis return, the king (BabeT or 
Hemayoon) gave him in the title of liaja of Nurwur. these states have continued occasion- 
ally to turnieh representative, an the extinction of the line of either. A very conspicuous 
instance of this occurrod on the death of Raj a Juggnt Bing, the last prince of Amber, who 
dying withont issue, an intrigue was sot on foot, and a son of the expriuce of Nurwar 
was placed on the Gadi of Amber. 

(3) It is pleasing to find almost all these ontlines of Rajpoot history confirmed by 
Mahomedau writers. It was in A.H. 903 (A.D. 1686) that this marriage took place. 
Three generations of Cuehwahas, vis. Bhagwandas, his adopted son Raj Maun, and 
grandson were all serving in the imperial army with great distinction at this time. Bna 
Maun, though styled Koonwar, or heir-apparent, is made the most conspicuous. He 
quelled a robetliuu headed by the emperor's brother, and while Bhagwandas commanded 
under a prince of the* blood against Cashmere, Maun Sing overcame art insurrection of 
the Afghans at Kkyber ; and his son was made vioeroy of Cabul. See Briggs ’ Perish tt^ 
vol ii. p.235. 

(4) Bhagwandas had three brothers, Soornt Sing, Madoo Sings, and Juggat Sing, 

Maun Sing was son of the last. ‘ 

(5) Forishta confirms this, saying he sent one hundred and twenty elephants to the 
king ou this occasion. — Briggs' Feuwhta, vol, ii, p. 868. 

(6) Ferishta confirms this ..kewise. According to this historian, it was wirilw Maim 
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of strengthening his throne by Rajpoot 
alliances was sot without hazard ; these 
alliances introducing a direct influence in 
the state, which frequently thwarted the 
▼lews of the sovereign. So powerful was 
it, that even Akber, in the x;nith of hia 
power, saw no other method of diminishing 
its force, than the execrable but common 
expedient of Asiatic despots— poison : it 
has been already related how the emperor's 
attempt recoiled upon him to his destruc- 
tion. 

Akber was on hia death-bed when Raja 
Maun commenced an intrigue to alter the 
succession in favour of hie nephew, prince 
Khoosroo, aud it was probably in this 
predicament that the monarch had recourse 
to the only safe policy, that of seeing the 
crown fixed on the head of Selim, after- 
wards Jehangir. The conspiracy for the 
time was quashed, and Raja Maun was 
sent to the government of Bengal ; but it 
broke out again, and ended in the 
perpetual imprisonment of Khoosroo (1), 
and a dreadful death to his adherents 
Raja Mauu was too wise to identify himself 
with the rebellion, though he stimulated his 
nephew, and he was too powerful to be 
openly punished, being at the head of 
twenty thousand Rajpoots ; but the nutivo 
chronicle mentions that he was amerced by 
Jehangir in the incredible sum of tea crores, 
or millions sterling. According to the 


Alahnmedan historian, Baja Maun died in 
Bengal, (2) A.H. 1024 ( A D. 1616 ) j while 
the chronicle says he was slain in an ex- 
pedition against the Khilji tribe in the 
north, two years later. (3) 

Bao Bbao Slug succeeded his father, and 
waa invested by the Emperor with the Punj 
kasari, or dignity of a legionary chief of five 
thousand. He was of weak intellect, aud 
ruled a few years without distinction. He 
died iu A.H. 1030 of excessive drinking. 

Malta succeeded, and in like manner died 
from dissipated habits. These unworthy 
successors of Baja Maun allowed the princes 
of Jodhpoor to take the lead ut the imperial 
court. At the instigation of the celebrated 
Joda Bae (daughter of Rae Sing of Bikaueer) 
the Rajpootui wife of Jehangir, Jey Sing, 
grandson of Juggut Sing ( brother of 
Mauu ), was raised to the throne of Amber, 
to the no small jealousy, Bays the chronicle, 
of the favourite queen, Noor Johan. It 
relates that the succession was settled by 
the Emperor and the Itajpootani in a 
conference at the balcouy of the ser- 
aglio, where the Emperor saluted the youth 
below as Raja of Amber, and commanded 
him to make his salaam to Joda Bae, as the 
Bource of this honour. But the customs of 
Raj war ra could not be br«ken : it was 
contrary to etiquette for a Rajpoot chief to 
salaam, aud he replied : “ I will do this to 
any lady of your majesty’s family, but not 


was yet only Koonwar or heir-apparent that he was invested with governments of 
“ Behar, Hajipur, and Patna ” the same year (A.D. 1589) that his uncle Bhagwandas died, 
and that following the birth of prince Khooaroo by the daughter of the Cucbwaha prince, 
an eveut celebrated (says Ferisbta) with great rejoicings. See Briggs’ Perish ta, vol. ii. 
p. 261. CoL Briggs has allowed the similarity of the names Khootroo and Khoorum to 
-betray him into a slight error in a note of the former prince. It was not Khoosroo, hut 
Khoorum who succeeded his father Jehangir, and was father to the monster, Arungzeb, 
Khoosroo was put to death by Khoorum afterwards Shah Jehan. 

(1) Re was afterwards assassins ted by order of Shah Jehan. See Dow's Ferishts 
vo\. hi. chap. i. p.83, 

(2) Dow, rol. iii. p. 49 ; the chronioal says in 8. 1699, or A.D, 1613. 

(3) An account of the life of Raja Mauu would Sll a, volume; there are ample mate • 
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to Joda Bite *’* upon which she good-natur- 
edly laughed anti called out, “ It mgttem 
nut t I give you the raj of 'Amber.’’ 

i*y Sipg, the Eif*a Baja, th* title by 
which he Is heat known, reetored by ■. 
hie conduct the renown of $he Cuehwaha 
name, which had hoed tarnished by the two 
unworthy — eamsari of Baja Maun. He 
performed great services to- the empire 
during the reign of Anwgaebe, who bee- i 
towed upon him the m»H**b of six thousand. 
He made prisoner the celebrated Sevaji, 
whom he conveyed to court, and afterwards, 
on finding that his pledge of safety was 
likely to be broken, was accessary to his 
liberation. But this instance of magnani- 
mity was more than counterbalanced by 
his treachery to Dora, in the war of succes- 
sion, which crushed the hopes of that brave 
prince. These acts, and their consequences, 
produced an unconquerable haughtiness of 
demeanour, which determined the tyran- 
nical Arungsebe to destroy him. The 
ohronide says he had twenty two thousand 
Hajpoot cavalry at his disposal, and twenty- 
two great vassal Chiefs, who commanded 
under him ; that he would sit with them in 


durbar i holding two glasses, one of which 
ho celled Delhi, the other Satarra, and 
dashing one to the ground, Would exclaim, 
“-there goes SaUrva ; the fwto of Delhi is ta 
uty right b**d^ and tin* with Hke facility 
leap cast away.” Thwe vaunts manning 
the emperOi’s ear, he had recourse ‘to the 
same diabolical expedient Which twined 
Murwar, of making a son the aneaarin of 
his father. He promised th e succession to 
the gadi of Amber to Keerut Sing, younger 
son of the Baja, to the prejudice of Lie 
elder brother Bam Sing, if he effected tho 
horrid deed. The wretch having perpetrated 
the crime by mixing poison in lua father’s 
opium, returned to claim the investiture ; 
but the kijig only gave him the district 
of Kamab. Fiona this period, eays the 
chronicle, Amber declined. 

Bam Sing, who succeeded, had tho 
mumttb of four thousand conferred upon 
him, and was sent against the Asaameee. 
Upon his death, Bishen Sing, whose maasuA 
was further reduced to the grade of three 
thousand, succeeded ; but he enjoyed tho 
dignity, only a short period. 
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CHAPTER H. 


Sowae J*y Sing succeeds.— Joint the party of Asm Shan.-' Amber sequestral- 
td.— fey Sing expel* the imperial garrison.— His character. - Hit astro- 
nomica l knowledge.— Hit conduct during the troubles of the empire.— 
Anecdote illustrative of Ike evils of polygamy.— Limits of the rag of Amber 
at the accession of Jey Sing. — The new city of Jeypoor.— Conquest of 
Rnjore and Deoti — Incidents illustrative of Rajpoot character.— Jey 
Sing’s habit of inebriation.— The virtues of his character. — Contemplates 
the rite of As warned ha . — Dispersion of hit valuable manuscripts —Hit 
death . — Some of his wives and concubines become satis on his pyre. 


Jet II., better known by the title of 
Sowne Jey Sing, in contradistinction to the 
first prince of this name, entitled (he 
“ Mirza Raja,” succeeded in S. 1765 ( A.D. 
1689 ), in the forty fourth year of 
Arungsebe's reign, and within six years of 
that monarch's denth. lie served with 
distinction in the Dekhan, and in the war 
of succession attached himself to tho prince 
Bedur Bukt, son of Azim Shuh, declared 
successor of Arungzebe ; and with these 
he fought the battle of Dliolpoor, which 
ended in their death, and the elevation of 
Shah Alum Bahndoor Shnh. For this op- 
position Amber was scqueatiated, and an 
imperial governor sent to take possession ; 
but Jey Sing entered his estates, sword in 
hand, drove out the king’s garrisons, and 
formed a league with Ajit Sing of Morwar 
for their mutual preservation. 

It would be tedious to pursue this cele- 
brated Rajpoot through his desultory 


military career during the forty-four years 
he occupied the gadi of Amber ; enough 
is already known of it from its combination 
wilh the Annals of Mewar and Buondi, of 
which house ho was the implacable foe. 
Although Jey Sing mixed in all the tioubles 
and warfare of this long period of anar- 
chy, when the throne of Timoor was rapidly 
crumbling into dust, his reputation as a 
soldier would never have handed down 
his name with honour to posterity ; ou 
the oontrary, his courage had none of the 
fire which is requisite to make a Rajpoot 
hero ; though his talenta for civil govern- 
ment and court intrigue, in which lie wa9 
tho Machiavelli" of his day, were at that 
period far more notable auxiliaries. 

As a statesman, legislator, and man of 
science, the character of Sowae Jey Sing is 
worthy of an ample delineation, (1) which 
would correct our opinion of the genius 
and capacity of the princes of Bajpootana, of 


(1) For su'-h a sketch the materials of the Amber court are abundant ; to instance 
only the Calgrdrooma e m scellane us diary, in which every thing of note was wiit'en, 
and a collection entitled j Kir seh »oh goon Jey Sing ca, or ‘tiie one hundred and nine actions 
of Jey Sing,' of which I haveheaid several narrated and noted. Hia voluminous corres- 
pondence with all the princes and chiefs of his time weld alone repay the trouble of 
translation, aud would throw a more perfect light on the manners and feelings of his 
countrymen that tne moat laborious lucubrations of any European. I possess an auto- 
graph letter of th is prince, an one of the must important events of Indian history of this 
period, the depot a) of Feroehser. It was addreeseJ to the Rana, 
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whom we are apt to form too low an 
estimate. He was the founder of the new 
capitil, named after ' -aim Jeypoor, or 
Jeynuggur, which became the seat of 
aicenee and art, and eclipsed the more 
anoient Amber, with which the fortifications 
of the modern city unite, although the 
extremity of the one is six miles from the 
other. Jeypoor is the only city in India 
built upon a regular plan, with streets 
bisecting each other at right angles. Tb« 
merit of the design a»d execution is assi.'n- 
ed to Vedyadhar, a native of Bengal, one 
of the most eminent coadjutors of the prince 
in nil hie scientific pursuits, both astro- 
nomical and historical. Almost all the 
Rajpoot princes hare a smattering of 
astronomy, or rather of its spurious relation, 
astrology; but Jey Sing went deep, not 
only into the theory, but the practice of the 
si-ience, and was eo esteemed for his know- 
ledge, that he was entrusted by the emper- 
or Mahomed Shalt with the reformation of 
the calender. He had erected observ itories 
with instruments of his own invention at 
Delhi, Jeyyoor, O-'jeia, Benares, and 
Mathura, upon a scale of Asiatic grandeur ; 
and their results were so correct as to 
astouish the most learned. He had 
previously used such instruments as those 
of Ulug ( the royal astronomer of Samar- 
oand ), which failed to answer his expecta- 
tions. From the observations of seven 
years at the various observatories, he 
constructed a set of tables. While thus 
engaged, he learned through a Portuguese 
missionary, Padre Manuel, the progress 
which liis favourite pursuit was making in 
Portugal, and he sent “ several skilful 
persons along with him” (1) to the court 


of Emmuel. The kiug of Portugal des- 
patched Xavier d* Silva, who ootnmnnicatsd 
to t.he Rajpoot prince the tables of De-la 
Hire (2). 11 On examining and comparing 
the calculations of these tables ( says ths 
Rajpoot prince 1 with actiu.1 observation, it 
appeared there was an error in the former, 
iu assigning the moon’s place, of half a 
degree ; although the error in the other 
planets was not eo great, yet the times of 
solar and Innar eclipses Ae (3) found to come 
out later or earlier than the truth by the 
fourth part of a ghurry , or fitee n puli ( six 
minutes of time;.” Iu like manner, as he 
found fault with the instruments of brass 
used by the Toorki astronomer, and which 
be conjectures must I have been such as were 
used by Hipparshns and Ptolemy, so be 
attiibutes the inaccuracies of De la Hire’s 
tables to instruments of “inferior diameters. 1 2 3 *' 
TheRijpoot prince might justly boast of 
his instruments. With that at Delhi, he, 
in A.D. 1729, determined the obliquity of 
the ecliptio to be 23° 28’ ; within 28” of 
what it was determined to be, the year 
followiug, by Godin. His general accuracy 
was further put to the test in A. D. 1793, 
by our scientific countryman, Dr. W. 
Hunter, who compared a series of observa- 
tions on the latitude of Oojein with that 
establbhed by the Rajpoot prince. The 
difference was 24” ; and Dr. H. does not 
depend on his own observations within 16". 
Jey Sing made the latitude 23° 10' N. ; Dr. 
Hunier, 23® 10’ 24" N. 

From the results of his varied observa- 
tions, Jey Sing drew up a set of tables, 
which he entitled Zeij Mahomtdehaki k 
dedicated to that m narch ; by these, all 
astronomical computations. are yet made, mttd 


(1) It would be worth ascertaining whether the archives of Lisbon refer to this 
circumstance. 

(2) ) Second edition, published in A.D. 1702. Jey 8i*g finished his in AD. 1729. 

(3) Jey Sing always speaks of himself iu the third pvrson. 
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jalmapsca constructed. It would be wrong, — 
-gfftfj* considering these labours of * prince 
wise censed Euclid's Elements, the treaties 
On plain and spherical trigonometry, “ Don 
m * JJapier on the construction and use 
of l og a r i t h ms, to be translated into 
Sanscrit,— to omit noticing the high strain 
of devotion with which he views the 
yronders of the “Supreme Artificer;*’ 

recalling the line of one of oar own best 
jpoett: 

“An ttndevout astronomer ts mad." 

The Rajpoot prince thus Opens his 
preface < " Praise be to God, goeb that the 
fninutely discerning grains of the meet 
profound geometers, in uttering the smallest 
particle of it, may open the month in 
ton fusion of inability ; and such adoration, 
that the btudy and accuracy of astronomers, 
who measure the heavens, may acknowledge 
their astonishment, and Otter insufficiency ! 
Let tO devote ourselves at the altar of the 
king of Kings, hallowed be his name { in the 
book of the register of whose power the 
lofty orbs 6f heaven are only a few leaves ; 
and the stars, and that heavenly courser the 
bun, small pieces of money, in the treasnry 
bi the empire ef the Must High. 


contemplation of his exulted m a j e st y, 
Ptolemt is a bat, who can never arrive at 
the sun of truth : the demonstrations of 
Euclid are an imperfect sketch of the- 
forma of his contrivance. 

“ But since the well-wisher of the work# 
of Creation, and the admiring spectator of 
the wotka of infinite wisdom, Sctai Jw 
Sing, from the first dawning of leaawa 
in hit mind, and during its progress 
towards maturity, was entirely devoted 
to the study Of mathematical science, 
and the bent of his inind Was cons- 
tantly directed to the solution of its 
most difficult prebirats •„ by tbs aid of the 
Supreme Artificer, he obtained a thorough 
knowledge of its principles and rules, ” &c(l) 

Besides'the construction of these objects 
ef science, he erected at trie own expense, 
caravanserais for the free use of travellers 
in many of the provinces. How far vanity 
niay have mingled With benevolence in this 
act (by no means Uncommon in India ), 
it were uncharitable to etiquiie : for the 
Hindu not only prays for all those “ who 
travel by land or by water, ’’ but aids the 
traveller by serais, or inns, and Wells dug 
\ at liiB own expense, and in most capitals 


“From inability to comprehend thji^pnd cities, under the ancient princes, there 
all-encompassing beneficence of his power**!? were public charities for necessitous travel- 


frlPPAHCOTS is an ignorant clown, who 
wrings the hands of vexation ; and in the 


lers, nt which they had their meals, and 
then passed on. 


(f) Bee “ Account of the astronomical labours of Jey Sing, Baja of Amber,’’ by Dr. 
W Hunter ; ( Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 1771, t» whom I refer the reader for the des- 
cription of tbs instruments used by the Raja. The author has seen those at Delhi and 
Mat birrs. There is also an equinoctial dial constructed On the terrace of the palace of 
©odipooV, tad various instruments at K»tah and Booudi, especially an armillary sphere, 
at the formes, of abont five feet diameter, all In brass, got up under the scholars of 
3ey 8»tr- 

JJfc. .HuafSr givsa a *tto*t interesting aocount of a young pundit i whom he found at 
Oojein, the grandson of one of the eo-adjutnrs of Jey Sing, who held the office of Jyotitk- 
jRasor Astronomer-Royal, and an estate of five thousand rupees, annual rent, both of 
which (titleand estate) descended to this young man : but science fled with Jey Sing, and 
the barbarian Maharattxshad rendered his ertate desolate and unproductive, fie possess- 
ed, says Dr. H. a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu astronomical science contained 
in the various Siddkantas, sad that not confined to the mechanical practice of rules, but 
founded on a geometrical knowledge of therr demonstration. This inheritor of the mantle 
of Jey Sing died at Jiypoor, soon after Dr. Hunter left Oojein, in A.D. 1793. 
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When we consider that Jey Bing curried 
6n Itis favourite panalts 1- the mid at of 
perpetual wan and court Intrigues, from 
whose debasing influence he escaped not 
Untainted ; When amidst revolution, the 
destruction of the empire, and the meteoric 
rise of the Mnhfattas, he not only steered 
through the dangers, but elevated Amber 
above all the principalities around, we most 
admit he was an extraordinary man. Aware 
Of the approaching down-fall of the Mogul 
empire, and determined to aggrandize 
Amber from the wreck, he was, nevertheless, 
not unfaithful to his lord-paramount; for, 
on the conspiracy Which deprived Feroobeer 
of empire and of life, Jey Sing was one of 
the few princes who retained their fidelity, 
fcnd would have stood by him to the last, if 
he had possessed a particle of the valour 
which belonged to the descendants of 
Timoor(l). 

Enough has been said of his pnblio life, 
in that portion of the Annals of Mewar 
with which he was so closely connected, 
both by political and family ties. The 
Syeds, who succeeded to power on the mur- 
der of their sovereign Ferrochaer, were too 
wise to raise enemies unnecessarilly ; and 
Jey Bing, when he left the unhappy monarch 
to his fate, retired to his hereditary domi- 
nions, devoting himself to his favourite 
pursuits, astronomy and history. He 
appears to have enjoyed three yeais of 
uninterrupted quiet, taking no part in the 
struggles, which terminated, in A.D. 1721, 
With Mahomed Shah's defeat of his rivals, 
aud the destruction of the Syeds. At thie 


• I 

period, Jey Sing was called for his pbihv 
sophical pursuits, and - appointed the king's 
lieutenant for the provinces of Agn awd 
Malwa in succession : and. it was during this 
interval of comparative repose, that be erect- 
ed those monuments which Irradiate tMg 
dark epooh of the history of India. (2) Nor 
was he blind to the interests of hie nation 
or the honour of ' Amber, and hia important 
office was made subservient to obtaining the 
repeal of that disgraceful edict, the jettya^ 
and authority to repress the infant power, 
of the Jats, long a thorn in the sh&Sf 
Amber, But when, in A.D. 1732, the Jkafc 
onoe more lieutenant for Malwa, saw that it 
was in vain to attempt to check the Jtfahraft* 
invasion, or to prevent the partition of ilea 
empira, he deemed himself justified in eon- 
suiting the welfare of his own house. We 
know not whst terms Jey Bing entered into 
with the Mahratts leader, Bajiffow, who, by 
hia influence was appointed Suofcedsr of 
Malwa; we may, however, imagine it we* 
from some more powerful stimulant than 
the native historian of this period assign^ 
namely, “ a similiarity of religion.” By this 
conduct, Jey Sing is said emphaticaly, by 
hie own countrymen, to have given the key 
of Hindnathan to the Southern. The in. 
Alienee hia oharaetar obtained, however, 
with the Mabrsttaa was even useful to his 
sovereign, (for by it he retarded their eft. 
cesess, which at length reached the capital. 
In a few years more < A. D. 1739 ), Nadir 
Bah’s invasion took pines, and the Bajpoota, 
wisely alive to their own interests, remained 
aloof from a cause which neither valeuMog 



<1) Scott, in hie excellent history of the successors of Arungzebe, (rives i * M 
of this tragical event, on which 1 have already touched m vol. i. of tb* 
where I have given a literal translation Of the autograph letter of Baja tif 
the ooo addon* 

(9) The Baja says he finished his tables in A.D. 17*8, and that he had oumpied him- 
wK seven Tears previously in the necessary obeerrateoae i in fact, the first qoiet yeas* m 
Mahomed Shah’s reign, or indeed that India had known for oenturies. * 
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wisdom could longer serve, They respected 
the emperor, but the system of government 
hud long alienated these gallant supporters 
of the throne. We may exemplify the trials 
to which Rajpoot fidelity was exposed, by 
one of *' the hundred and nine deeds of Jey 
Sing,” which will at the same time serve 
further to illustrate the position, that half 
of the political and moral evils a hich have 
vexed the royal houses of Rajpootana, take 
their rise from polygamy. 

Maharaja Bishen Sing had two sons, Jey 
Sing and Beejoy Sing. The mother of I 
Beejoy Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent , 
him to her own family in Keeclii warm. 
When he had attained man’s estate, lie was 
sent to court, and by bribes, chiefly of jewels, 
presented by his mother, he obtained the 
patronage of Kumurodin Khan the vizier. 
At first liis ambition was limited to the 
demand of Buhbwh, one of the most f entile 
districts of Amber, as an appanage ; which 
being acceded to by his brothers and sove- 
reign, J ey Sing, be was stimulated by his 
mother to make still higher demands, and to 
offer the sura of five crores of rupees and a 
contingent of five thousand horse, if ho might 
supplant his brother on the throne of Amber. 
The vizier mentioned it to the emperor, ! 
who asked what security he had for the j 


rodia was all-powerful. Jey Bing’s dejection 
became manifest on reading the letter, and 
he handed it to the confidential Nazir, who 
remarked, “ it was an affair in which f-rree 
could not be nsed, in which wealth was 
useless, and which must be decided by 
stratagem (1) alone ; and that the cons- 
piracy could be defeated only through the 
conspirator. At the NHZir’B recommendation 
he convened his principal chiefs, Mohun 
Sing, chief of the Natliawuts. (2) Deep Sing, 
Khombani, of Bhansko ; Zoorawur Sing, 
Seoliurunpota ; Himmat Sins', Narooca, 
Koosul Sing of Jliul iye ; Bhojraj of Moza- 
bad, and Futteb Sing of Muoli ; and thus 
addressed them on the difficulties of his 
position : “You placed me on the garli of 
Amber ; and my brother, who would be 
; satisfied with Busswa, has Amber forced 
I upon him by the Nawab Kumurodiu.’’ 
j They advised him to be of good cheer, and 
; they would manage the affair, provided 
i he was sincere in assigning Busswa to his 
| brother. He made out the grant at the 
j moment, ratified it with an oath, and 
j presented it with full powers to the chiefs 
J to act for him. The Punch (council) of 
Amber sent their ministers to Beejoy Sing 
provided with all the necessary arguments ; 
but the prince replied, bo had no confidence 


fulfilment of the contract ; the vizier offered ' in the promises or protestations of his 
his own guarantee, and the sunntids of j brother. For themselves, and in the name 
Amber were actualy prepaiing, which were I of the barah hotri Amber ra (the twelve 
thus to unseat Jey Sing, when his pugri 1 great families), they gave their 'sect a ram', 
budul bhae, Khaiidoran Khan, infotmed or security s adding that if Jey Sing swer- 
Kirpar.un, the Jeypoor envoy at court, of ved from his engagements, they were his, 
what was going on. The intelligence pro- a „d would themselves place him on the 
duced consternation at Amber, since Kunm- gadi of Amber. 


■ • ^ N ’;r r ,a h6r , 8 b#, ’l M "F® n of th*/o«r predicaments, which (borrowed) 

originally from Menu, and repeated by the great Rajpoot oracle, the bard Chund) govern 
an human events, shim dan, Ihed, dtnd, arguments, gifts, stratagem, force.’ 

...A*' At *’ w P^der noble of this house, (,» is Saloombra of Mewar, 

and the Ahwa ch.ef of Marwar) and is familiarly called the ‘ Patel of Amber.' His r. si- 

n ", C 1 l l „ m00 w ( h ) , J‘ L ,s lhc !’ lacc 01 rendezvous of the feudality of Amber, whenever 
they league aguiubt the sovereign. J 
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renown in the song of the bal'd,’ by per- 
forating the taka tn defence of hie honour. 
While, therefore, Sowae Jey Sing ruled «s 
a viceroy over kingdoms, the Biigoojurwas 
tearing with his contingent with the Byeete, 
and at the period in qaestion in An»psheher, 
on the Ganges. When fUeut on duty, the 
safety of Raj ore depended on his younger 
brother. One day, while preparing for the 
chase of the wild boar, lie became so im- 
patient tor his dinner, that hi* sister-in-law 
rcm irked, “ one would suppose you were 
going to throw a lance at Jey Sing, you are 
in such a hurry.” This was touching a 
tender subject, for it will bo recollected 
that the first territory in the plains obtained 
by the Cuchwalia", on their migration 
from Nurwar, was Densah, a Birgoojur 
possession. “By Tkaioorji ( the Lord ), I 
shall do so, ere I eat from your hands again,” 
was the fierce reply. With ten horsemen 
he left Rajore, and took post under the 
dkolkote, or “ inud wails,” of Amber. But 
weeks and months fled ere he found an 
opportunity to execute his threat ; he 
gradually sold all his horses, and was 
obliged to dismiss his attendants. Still 
he lingered, and sold his clothes, and 
all his arms, except his spear ; lie had been 
three days without food, when he sold half 
his tiirbun for a meal. That day, Jey Sing 
left the castle by the road called nioro, a 
circuitous path to avoid a hill, fie was in his 
taokhatun ; (I) as he passed, a spear was 
delivered, which lodged in the corner of the 
litter. A hnndred swords flew out to slay 
the assas-du : but the Raja called aloud t.o 
take him ative, and carry him to Amber. 
Wlieu brought before him and asked who 
he was, and the cause of such an act, he 
boldly replied, " I am the Deoti Birgoojur, 
and threw the spear at you merely from 


some w»rds with my Bhabee ; either kill or 
release me." He related how long he hud 
lata in wait for him, and added, that “ had 
lie not been four days without food, the 
epear would have done its duty.” J<$ 
Sing, with politic magnanimity, freed him 
from restraint, gave him a horse, and dress 
of honour ( Ichelat ), and sent him, escort- 
ed by fifty horse, in safety to Rajore. 
Having told his adventure to his sister-in 
law, she replied, you have wounded the 
envenomed snake, and have given water' to 
the state of Rajore.” She knew that a 
pietext alone wub wanting to Jey Sing, and 
this was now unhappily given. With the 
advice of the elders, the females and chil- 
dren were sent to the Raja at Anopsneher,($) 
and the castles of Deuti and Rajore were 
prepared for the storm. 

On the third day after the occurrence, 
Jey Sing in a full meeting of his chiefs, 
related the circumstance, and held out Hie 
beera against Deoti , hut Mohun Siug of 
Ohomoo warned his prince of the risk 
of such au attempt, as the Birgoojur 
J chief was not only estimated at court, but 
i then seived with his contingent. This 
] opinion of the chief noble of Amber alarmed 
the assembly, and none were eager to seek 
the dangerous distinction. A month passed, 
and war against Deoti was again proposed ; 
but none of the Eotiibund * seeming inclin- 
ed to oppose the opinion of their ostensible 
head, Futteh Sing Btuabeerpota, the chief- 
tain of one hundred and fifty vassals, accep- 
ted the beera, when fire thousand horse were 
ordered to assemble uuder his commend. 
Heaiing that the Birgoojur had left Rajore 
to celebrate the festival Gungore, he moved 
towards him, sending on gome messengers 
with '* the compliments of Futteh Sing 
Bunbeerpoto, and that he waa at hand.” 


(1) A litter, literally ‘ seat (atun) of ease (took ft).’ 

(2) The descendants of this cbieftaiu still occupy lands at Anopsheher, 

B 
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'The yoang Birgoojar^ who, little expecting 
any hostile visitation, wee indulging during 
this festive season, put the heralds to death, 
and with his companions, completely taken 
by surprise, was in turn out to pieees by the 
Jeypoor troops. The Barn of Bajore was the 
sister of the Cuohwaha chief of Chomoo : 
she was about giving a pledge of affection 
to hef absent lord, when Raj ore was (surpris- 
ed and taken. Addressing the victor, Fut- 
teh Sing, she said, 11 Brother, give me the 
gift ( dan ) of my womb,” but suddenly 
recollecting that her own unwise speech had 
occasioned .this loss of her child’s inheri- 
tance, exclaiming, “ Why should I preserve 
life to endanger fends V she sheathed a 
dagger in her bosom and expired. The 
heads of the vanquished Birgonjurs were 
tied up in her handkerchiefs, and suspend- 
ing them from their saddle homes, the 
victors returned to their prince, who sent 
for that of his intended assassin, the young 
Birgoojur chieftain. As soon an Mohun 
Sing recognised the features of his kinsman, 
the teats poured down his face. Jey Sing, 
recollecting the advioe of this, the first 
noble of his court, which delayed his revenge 
a whole month, called his grief treason, and 
upbraided him, saying, “ when the spear 
was levelled for my destruction, no tear 
fell.’* He sequestrated Chomoo, and banish- 
ed him from Dhoondar : the chief found 
refuge with the Rana at Oodipoor. * Thus 
( says tire manuscript ) did Jey Sing dispos- 
sess the Birgoojur of Deoti and Bqore, 
which were added to his dominions : they 
embraced all the tract now called 
Maoherri.” (1) 


Amongst the foibles of Jey Sing’s charac- 
ter with his partiality to *' strong drink." 
What this beverage was, whether the juice 
of the maihu (mead), or the essence ( arac ) 
of rice, the traditional ohronioles of Amber 
do not declare, though they mention frequent 
appeals from Jey Sing drunk, to Jey 
Sing sober : one anecdote has already been 
related . (3) 

In Bpite of liis many defects, Jey Sing’s 
name is destined to descend to posterity as 
one of the most remarkable men of his aga 
and nation. 

Until Jey Sing's time, the palace of 
Amber, built by the great Baja Maun, 
inferior to many private houses in the new 
city, was the chief royal residence. The 
Mirra Raja made several additions to it, but 
these were trifles compared with the edifice 
added by (3) Sowae Jey Sing which bus 
made the residence of the Cuchwaha princes 
as celebrated as those of Boondi or Oodi- 
poor, or, to borrow a more appropriate com- 
parison, the Kremlin at Moscow. It was in 
g. 1784 ( A. D. 1728 ) that he laid the 
foundation of Jeypoor. Baja Mull was the 
mosahab, Kirparam the stationary vakeel at 
Delhi, and Boodh Sing Khombani, with tho 
oordoo, or royal osmp, in the Dekhan : all 
eminent men. The position lie chose for 
the new capital enable him to connect it 
with the ancient castle of Amber, situated 
upon a peak at the apex of the re-enter- 
ing angle of the range called Khali-hko ; 

a strong circumvallation enclosed the gorge 
of the mountain, and was carried over 
the crest of the hills, on either side, to unite 


(1) Bajore is esteemed a place of great antiquity, and the chief seat of the Birgo>j»r 
tribe for ages, a tribe mentioned with high respect in the works of the bard Cbund, and 
celebrated ia the wars of Prithwiraj. I scut a party to iiajore in 1813. 

(2) Annals of Marwar. Voi. II. 

(3) The manuscript says, ‘On the spot where the Jint Jey 8ing erected the three 
mniU, and excavated the tank called the Tal/tutora, he erected other edifices.’’ As 
Hindu prmces never throw down the works of their predecessors, this means that he ad- 
ded greatly to thb old palace. 
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with the castle, whilst all the adjoining 
passes were strongly fortified. 

The sumptuary laws which be endeavour- 
ed to establish throughout Raj poo tana toy 
the regulation of marriages, in order to 
check those lavish expenses that led to in- 
fanticide and .salts, wil# be again c illtd 
forth when the time is ripe for .the abolition 
of all eucli unhallowed acte. For this end, 
search should bo made for the historical 
legends called (lie * hundred and nine acts,' 
in the archives of Jeypoor, to which ready 
aecess could be obtained, and which should 
be ransacked for all the traces of this great 
man’s mind(l). Like all Hindus, he was 
tolerant ; and a Brahmin, a Mahomedan, or 
a Jain, were alike certain of patronage. 
The Jains enjoyed his peculiar estimation, 
from the superiority of their knowledge, 
and he is said to have been thoroughly con- 
versant both in their doctrines and their 
histories. Vidhyadhur, one of his chief 
co-ad ju tors in his astronoorcal pursuits, and 
whose genius planned the city of Jeypoor, 
was a Jain, aud claimed spiritual descent 
from the celebrated Uetuachsrya, of Nehr- 
valla, minister and Bpiiiiual guide of his 
namesake, the great Sid raj Jey Sing(2). 

Amongst the vanities of the founder of 
Am her, it is said that be intended to get 
up the ceremony of the aivameda yuga, or 
‘sacrifice of the horse,’ a rite which his 
research into the traditions of his nation 
must have informed him and had entailed 
destruction on all who bad attempted it, 
from the days of Jaiuneja the Fsndu, to 
Jeyohund, the laet Rajpoot monarch of 


Canon j. It was a virtual assumption of 
universal supremacy ; and although, per- 
haps, in virtue of his office, as the satrap of 
Delhi, the hone dedicated to the eun might 
have wandered unmolested on the banks of 
the Gauges, he would most assuredly have 
found bis way into a Rabtore stable had he 
roamed in the direction of the desert : at 
the risk both of jeva and gadi ( life and 
throne ), the Hara would have seized him, 
had he fancied the pastures of the Chum- 
bul. He erected a sacrifioial kaH of 
much beauty and splendour, whose columns 
aud ceilings were oovaced with plates of 
silver; nor is it improbable that the steed, 
emblematic of Surya, may have been led 
round tho hall, and afterwards sacrificed 
to the solar divinity. The Yugtala of Jey 
Sing, one of the great ornaments of the 
city, was, however, stripped of its rich de- 
coration by his profligate descendant, .the 
lute J uggut Sing, who had not the grace 
even of Rehoboam, to replace them with in- 
ferior ornaments ; and the noble treasures 
of learning which Jey Sing had collected 
from every quarter, the accumulated results 
of his owu research and .that of liis prede- 
cessors, were divided into two portions, 
and one half was given to a common 
prostitute, the favourite of the day. Ths 
most remarkable MSS. were, till lately, 
hawking abont Jeypoor. 

Sowae Joy Sing died in 8. 1799 ( A.D. 
1748 ), having ruled forty-foiyr years. 
Three Of his wives and several concubines 
ascended his funeral pyre, on which science 
expired with him. 


(1) By auch_ researches we should in all probability recover those sketches of ancient 
history of the various dynasties of Rajpootana, which he is said to have collected with 
great pains end labour, and the genenlouiee of the old races, under tho titles of SaJttiKtli 
and Raj Taringini : besides, the astronomical works, either original or translations, such 
as were collected by Jey Sing, would bo a real gift to science. 

(2) He ruled from S. 1150 to S. 1201, A.I>. 1094-1145. 



CHAPTER 111 


The Rajpoot league.— Aggrandizement of Amber . — Eesuri Sing succeeds.— 
Intestine troubles 'produced by polygamy.— Madhif Sing — The Jats.— 
Their Rajas.— Violation of the Amber territory by the Jats. — Battle . — 
Rise of Macherri. — Decline of the Cuchwuha power of ter the death of 
Madhu Sing.—Ptilhtri Sing.—Pratap Sing. — Intrigues of. his court.— The 
stratagems of Khooshialiram, and the Macherri chief . — Death of Feeroz, 
the feelbau, paramour of the Pat-Rani — Bioils toUh the Mahrattas.— 
Pratap attains majority, and gains the victory of Tonga.— His difficulties. 
— Exactions of the Mahrattas. — Jnqgut Sing. — Hit follies and despicable 
character.— Makes Ras-caphoor , his concubine, queen of half Amber . — 
Project to depose him prevented by a timely sacrifice. — Mohun Sing 
elected his successor. 


The league formed at tfiis time by the 
three chief powers of Rajpootana has already 
been noticed in the annals of Mewar. It 
was one of self-preservation ; and while 
the Rahtores added to Marwar from 
Gozerat, the Cuchwahag consolidated all 
the districts in their neighbourhood under 
Amber. The Sbekhavati federation was 
compelled to become tributary, and but 
for the rise of the Jats, the state of Jey- 
poar would have extended from the lake of 
Serablmr to the J umna. 

Eesuri Bing succeeded to a well-defined 
territory, heaps of treasure, an efficient 
ministry, and a good army ; but the Beeds 
of destruction luiked in the social edifice so 
lately raised, and polygamy wns again the 
immediate agent Eesuri Sing was the suc- 
cessor of Jey Sing, according to the fixed 
laws of primogeniture ; but Madhu Sing, 
a younger son, born of a princess of Mewar, 
possessed conventional rights which vitiated 
those of birth. These have already been 
discussed, as well as their disastrous issue 
to., the unfortunate Eesuri Sing, who was 
not calculated fur the times, being totally 


deficient in that nervous energy of character, 
without which a Rajpoot prince can enforce 
no respect. His conduct on the Abdalli in- 
vasion admitted the construction of cowar- 
dice, though his retreat from the field of 
battle, when the commander-in-chief, 
Kumurodin Khan, was killed, might have 
been ascribed to political motives, were it 
not recorded that his own wife received 
him with gibes and reproaches. There is 
every appearance of Jey Sing hnving re- 
pented of his engagement on obtaining 
the hand of the Seesodia princess, namely, 
that her issue should succeed, as he had in 
Iris life time given an appanage nnusnally 
large to Madhu Sing, viz, the four 
pergunnahg of Tonk, Rampuru, Phaggi, and 
Malpura. The Rana also, who supported 
his nephew’s claims, assigned to him the 
rich fief of Rampurn Bhanpurs in Mewar, 
which as well as Tonk Rampurs, constitu- 
ting a petty sovereignty, were, with eighty 
four lakhs ( £840,000 sterling ), eventually 
made ovi-r to Holcar for supporting his 
claims to the ‘cushion’ of Jey poor. The 
consequence of this barbarous intervention 
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in the International quarrels of the Raj- 
poots annihilated the certain prospect they 
had of national independence, on the break* 
ing up of the empire, and subjected them to 
a thraldom still more degrading, from which 
a chance of redemption is now offered to 
them. * 

Madhu Sing, on his accession, displayed 
great vigour of mind, and though faithful 
to his engagements, he soou shewed the 
M&hrntlas he would admit of no protracted 
interference in his affairs : and had not the 
rising power of the Jats, distracted his atten- 
tion and divided his resources, he would, 
had his life been prolonged, in conjunction 
with the Rahtores, have completely humbled 
their power. But this near enemy em- 
barrassed all his plans. Although the his- 
tory of the Jats is now well known, it may 
not be impertinent shortly to commemorate 
the rise of a power, which, from a rustic 
condition, in little more than half a century 
was able to baffle the armies of Britain, led 
by the most popular commander it over had 
in the East ; for till the siege of Bliurtpoor 
the name of Lake was always coupled with 
victory. 

The Jats (1) are a branch of the great 
Getic race, of which enough has been said 
in various parts of this work. Though 
reduced from (he rank they once had 
amongst the * thirty-six royal races,’ they 
appear never to have renounced the love of 
independence, which they contested with 
Cyrus in their original haunts in Sogdiana. 
The namo of the Cincinnatus of the Jats, 
who abandoned his plough to lead his 
countrymen against their tyiants, was 
Chooramnn. Taking advantage of the sangui- 
nary civil warn amongst the successors of 
Arungzebe, they erected petty castles in the 
villages { whose lands they cultivated ) of 


Tboon and Sinsini, and soon obtained the 
distinction of leuzxalct , or ‘robbers,’ a title 
whieh they were not slow to merit, by their 
inroads as far ub the royal abode of Feroch- 
ser. The Syeds then in power, commanded 
Jey Sing of Amber to attack them in their 
strong-holds, and Thoon and SitiBini were 
simultaneously invested. But the Jats, even 
in the very infancy of their power, evinced 
the same obstinate skill in defending mud- 
walls, which in later times gained them so 
much celebrity. The royal astronomer of 
Amber was foiled, and after twelve months 
of toil, was inglorioualy compelled to raise 
both sieges. 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sin g, 
the younger brother of Choonmun, and u 
joint proprietor of the lund, was for some 
misconduct placed in restraint, and had re- 
mained so for Borne years, when, through 
the intercession of Jey Sing and the guaran- 
tee Of the other Bhomia Jats, he was libera- 
ted, His first act was to fly to Amber, and 
to bring its prince, at the head of an army, 
to invest Thoon, which, after a gallant 
defence of six months, surrendered and was 
razed to the ground. Cbooramun and his 
son, Mohkuro Sing, effected their escape, 
and Buddun Sing was proclaimed chief of 
the Jats, aud installed, as Raja, by Jey 
Sing, in the town of De eg, destined also In 
after times to have its share of fame. 

Buddun Sing had a numerous progeny, 
and four of bis sons obtained notoriety viz. 
Soornjmull, Subharam, Fratap Sin, and 
Beernarain. Budduu Sing subjected several 
of the royal districts to his authority. He 
abdicated his power in favour of his elder 
son, Sooraj mu’ll, having in the first instance 
assigned the district of Wayr, on which 
ho had constructed a fort, to his son 
Pertap. 


(I) It has been seen how the Yadu-Bhatti princes, when they fell from their rank 
of Rajpoots, assumed that of Jus, or Jats, who are assuredly a mixture of the Rajpoot 
aud Yuli, Jit, or Gete races. 
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Soorajsrali inherited all the turbulence 
•nd energy requisite to carry on the plans of 
fits predecessors. His fiist act was to dis- 
possess a relative, named Raima, of the 
castle of Bhurtpnov, afterwards the celebrat- 
ed capital of the Juts. In the year S. 1820 
(A.D. 1784), Soorujmnll carried his audacity 
so far as to make an attempt upon the 
Imperial city • but here his career was cut 
abort by a party of Balocb horse, who slew 
him while enjoying the chase. He had five 
son*, via, Jowabir Sing, Hut tun Sing, Newtil 
Sing, Nahur Sing, Run jeet Sing, and also an 
adopted eon, named Hurdeo Buksh, picked 
up while hunting. Of these fire sons, the 
first two were by a wife of the JSSooruit (1) 
tribe ; the third was by a wife of the 
Matin, or horticultural class ; while the 
others were by Jatnft, or women of his own 
race. 

Jowabir Sing, who succeeded, was the 
contemporary of Raja Maiiliu Sing, whose 
reign in Jeypoor we hare just reached ; and 
to the Jit's determination to measure 
swords with him were owing, not only the 
frustration of his schemes for bumbling the 
Mahratta, but the dismemberment of the 
country by the defection of the chief of 
Mneherri. Jowahir Sing, in A. H, 1182, 
having in vain solicited the district of 
Kamona, manifested bis resentment by ins- 
tantly marching through the Jeypoor terri- 
tories to the sacred lake ofPoehkur, without 


any previous intimation. He there met Raja 
Bee joy Sing ef Marwar, who, in spite of his 
Jat origin, condescended to "exchange 
turbans," the sign of friendship and frater- 
nal adoption. At this period, Madhn Sing 1 * 
health was on the decline, and his counsels 
were guided by two btbthere, named Hursae 
and Gooreae, who represented the insult- 
ing conduct of the Jat and required in- 
structions. Tiiey were commanded to 
address him a letter warning him not to 
return through the territories pf Amber, and 
the chiefs were desired to assemble their 
retainers in order to punish a repetition of 
the insult. But the Jat, who had deter- 
mined to abide the consequences, paid no 
regard to the letter, and returned home- 
wards by the same route. This woe a 
justifiable ground of quarrel, and the united 
JTotribund* marched to the encounter, to 
maintain the pretensions of their equestrain 
order against the plebeian J at. A desperate 
conflict ensued, which, though it terminated 
in favour of the Cuchwahas, and in the flight 
of the leader of iho Jats, proved destructive 
to Amber, in the loss of almost every 
chieftain of uote(2). 

This battle was the indirect canse of the 
formation of Macherri into an independent 
state, which a few words will explain. 
Fratap Sing, of the Narooka clan, held the 
flef of Macherri, for some fault he wus 
banished from the country by Madhu Sing, 


.(11 The Koormi (the Knolmbi of the Dekhan) is perhaps the most numerous, next 
to the Jala, of all the agricultural classes, 

(2) Having aiven a slight sketch of the origin of the Jats, I may here conclude it. 

Button Sine, the brother of Jowahir, succeeded him. He was assassinated by a Gosen 
Brahmin from Bindrabnnd, who had undertaken to teach the Jat prince the transmutation 
of metals, and had obtained considerable sums on pretence of preparing the process. Find- 
ing the day arrive on which he was to commence operations, atm which would reveal his 
imposture, ho hadno way of escape but tiv applying the knife to his dupe. Kesuri Sing, 
an infant, succeeded, under the guardianship of bis uncle, Newwl Sing. Iiunjeet Sing 
succeeded him. a name renowned for the defence of Bliurtpoor against Lord Lake. He 
died A.D. 1815, mid was succeeded by the eldest of four sons, viz llundUoer Sing, Baldeo 
Bing, Hurdeo Sing, and Luchniun Sing. The infant son of Kundbcer succeeded, under 
the tutelage <>f his uncle ; to remove whom the British aimy destroyed Bhurt poor, which 
plundered it of its wealth, both public and private. 
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and fled to Jownhir Sing, from whom ho 
obtained tima (sanctuary), and lands for his 
maintenance. The ex-chieftain of Maeherri 
bad, as conductors of his household affairs 
and his agents at court, two celebrated men, 
Khonshialivara (1) and Nundram, who now 
shared his exile amongst the Jats. Though 
enjoying protection and hospitality at 
Bhurtpoor, they did not the less feel the 
national insult, in that the Jat should dare 
thus unceremoniously to traverse their 
country. Whether the chief saw in this 
juncture an opening for reconciliation with 
his liege lo rd, or that a pure spirit of 
patriotism alone influenced him, he abandon- 
ed the place of tefnge, and ranged himself 
at his old post, tinder the standard of 
Amber, on the eve of the battle, to the 
gaining of which he contributed not a little. 
For this opportune act of loyalty his past, 
errors wore f orgiven, and Madhu 8ing, who 
only survived that battle four days, restored 
him to his fav onr and hie fief of Maeherri. 

Madhu Sing died of a dysentry, after 
a rule of seventeen years. Had he been 
spared, iu all human probability he would 
have repaired the injurious effects of the 
contest which gave him the gadi of Amber; 
but a minority, and its acoustomed anarchy, 
made his death the point from which the 
Cuchwaha power declined. He built several 
cities, of which that called after him 
Madhupoor, near the celebrated fortress of 
Riuthumbor, the most secure of the com- 
mercial cities of Rajwaria, is the roost 
remarkable. He inherited no small portion 
of his father’s love of science, which con- 
tinued to make Jeypoor the resort of 
learned men, so as to eclipse even the 
sacred Benares. 

Prithi Sing II., a minor, succeeded, 
under the guardianship of the mother of his 


younger brother, Prstap. The queen-regent,, 
a Cliondawutni, was of an ambitious and 
resolute character, but degratsd by her 
paramour Feeroz, Fee! ban, or 'elephant- 
driver,' whom she made member of her 
council, which disgusted the chiefs, who 
alienated themselves from ooart and 
remained, at their estates. Determined, 
however, to dispense with their aid, she 
entertained ft mercenary army under the 
celebrated Umbaji, with which she enforced 
the collection of the revenue. Arut Ram 
was at this period the Dewan or prime 
minister, and Khooshialiram Bora, a name 
afterwards conspicnous in the politics Of 
this court, was associated in the ministry. 
But though these men were of the highest 
order of talent, their influence was neutraliz- 
ed by that of the Feelban, who controlled 
both the regent Rani and the state. Matters 
remained in this humiliating posture during 
nine years, when Pirthi Sing died through 
a fall from his horse, though not without 
suspicions that a dose of poison accelerated 
the vacancy of the gadi, which the Rani 
desired to see occupied by her own son. 
The scandalous chronicle of that day is by 
no means tender of the reputation of 
Madhu Sing’s widow. Having a direct 
interest in the death of Prithi Sing, th» 
laws of common sense were violated in 
appointing her guardian, notwithstanding 
her claims as Pat Rani, or chief queen of 
the deceased. Piithi Sing, though he never 
emerged from the trammels of minority 
and the tutelage of the Cbondawntni, yet 
contracted two marriages, one with Bikaneer, 
the other with Kishengurh. By the latter 
he had a son, Maun Sing. Every eourt in 
Rajpootans has its pretender, and young 
Maun was long the bugbear to the court of 
Amber. He was removed secretly, on his 


(D Father of two men scarcely less celebrated than himself, Chutturb koj *Hd 
Duolut Ram, 
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father** death, to the maternal roof nt 
Kis hengurit ; but as this did not offer 
sufficient security, he was seat to Sindk's 
osnip, and has ever since lived on the 
bounty of the Maliratta chief at G wulior (1). 

Pratap Sing was immediately placed 
upon the gadi by the queen regeut, his 
mother, and her council, consisting of the 
Feel bun, and Khoosltialiram, who hud now 
received the title of Btja, and the rank uf 
prime minister. He employed the power 
thus obtained to supplaut his rival Feeroz, 
and the means he adopted established the 
independence of his old master, the chief of 
Mocherri. Tnis chief was the only one of 
note who absented himself from the 
ceremony of the installation of his sovereign. 
He was countenanced by the minister, 
whose plan to get rid of his rival was to 
create as much oonfusion as possible. In 
order that distress might reach the court, 
he gave private instructions that the 
semindars should withhold their payments ; 
but these minor stratagems would have 
been unavailing, hud he not associated in 
his schemes the last remnants of power 
about the Mogul throne. Nujif Khan was 
at this time the imperial comm mder, who, 
aided by the Mahrattis, proceeded to expel 
the Jats from the city of Agra. He then 
attacked them in their stronghold of Bhurt- 
po >r. Newul Sing was then the chief of 
the Jats. The M icherri chief saw iu the 
last not of expiring vigour of the imperialists 
an opening for the furtherance of his views, 
and he united his troops to those of Nujif 
Khan. This timely succour, and his 
subsequent aid in defeating the Jats, 


obtained for him the title of Rao Raja, and 
a suttuti for Afacherri, to hold direct of the 
crown. Khooshialiram, who, it is said, 
chalked out this course, made hia old 
master’s success the basis of his own 
operations to supplat^ ths Fe.dban. Affect* 
ing the same zeal that he recommended to 
the chief of Alacherri, he volunteered to 
join the imperial standard with all the 
forces of Amber. The queen regeut did 
not oppose the Bkora’s plan, but determined 
out of it still higher to exalt her favourite : 
she put him at the head of the force, which 
post the minister had intended for himself. 
This exaltation proved his ruin. Feeroz, 
iu command of the Ambor army, met the 
R to Raja of Mecherry on equal terms in the 
tent of the imperial commander. Foiled in 
these schemes of attaining the sole control 
of affairs, through the measure adopted, the 
Macherri chief, at the instigation of his as- 
sociate, resolved to accomplish his objects by 
leBB justifiable meatis. He sought the friend- 
ship of the Feelb&n, and so successfully 
ingratiated himself in his confidence as to 
administer a dose of poison to him, and in 
conjunction with the Bhora succeeded to the 
charge of the government of Amber. The 
regent queen soon followed the Feolbin, 
and R ija Pratap was yet too young to guide 
the state veasei without aid. Tue Kao Rija 
and the Bhira, alike ambitious s >on quar- 
relled, and a division of the imperialists, 
under the celebrate 1 Hamadan Khan, was 
called in by tiie Bhora. Then followed 
those interminable broils which brought in 
the M ibrattas. Leagues were formed with 
them against the imperialists one day, and 


(1) Two or three times he hud a chance of being placed on the gadi (vide letter of 
Resident with Stadia to Government, 27th March 1812) which assuredly ought to be his : 
once, about 1810, when the ltoblrs of Jeypoor were disgusted with the libertine Juggut 
Sing; and again, upon the death of this dissolute prince in 1820. The last occasion 
\C. presented a fit occasion for his accession ; but the British Government were then the 
1 'Arbitrators, and I doubt much if bis claims were disclosed to it, or understood by those 
who had the decision of tin question, which nearly terminated in a civil war. 
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dissolved the next i and this went on nntil and ruled for seventeen years, with the 
the majority of Pratap, who determined to disgraceful distinction of being the moat di* 
extricate himself from bondage, and formed solute prince of hie race or of his age. The 
that league, elsewhere mentioned, which events with which his reign ie crowded 
ended in the glorious victory of Tonga, would fill volumes were they worthy of 
and for a time the expulsion of all their being recorded. Foreign invasions, cities 
enemies, whether imperilf or Mahratt.is. besieged, capitulations and war-con tri- 

To give a full narrative of the events of butions, occasional acts of heroism, when 
this reign, would be to recount the history the invader forgot the point of honour, 
of the empire in its expiring moments, court intrigueB, diversified, not unfre* 
Throughout the twenty-five years' rule of qnently, by an appeal to the sword or dag* 
Pratap, he and his country underwent g er > even in the precincts of the court, 
many vicissitudes. He was a gallant prince, Sometimes the daily journals (akbars) 
and not deficient in judgment ; but neither disseminated tho scandal of the raivula 
gallantly nor prudence could successfully ( female apartments ), the follies of the 
apply the rosources of his petty state libertine prince with his concubine Ran - , 
against its numerous predatory foes and its enpkoor, or even less worthy objects, who 
iuternal dissensions. Tno defection of excluded from the nuptial couch his lawful 
Maclierri was a serious blow to Jeypoor, mates of the noble blood of Joda, or Jeasa, 
and the necessary subsidies soon lightened the Rah tores and Bhaltis of tho desert, 
the hoards accumulated by his predecessors. We shall not disgrace these annals with the 
Two payments to the Mahr&ttas look uway history of a life which discloses not one 
eighty lakhs of rupees ( £300,000 ) ; yet redeeming virtue amidst a cluster of effe- 
such was tho mass of treasure, notwith- minate vices, including the rankest, in 
standing the enormous sums lavished by the opinion of a Rajpoot-cowardice. The 
Madhu Sing for the support of his claims, black transaction respecting the princess of 
besides those of the regency, tint Pratap Oodipoor has already been related, which, 
expended in charily alone, ou the victory covered him with disgrace, and inflicted a 
of Tonga, A.D. 1789, the sum of twenty greater loss, in liis estimation, even than 
four lakhs, m a qn.uter of a million sterling, that of character — a million sterling. Tho 

In A. D. 1791, after t’le subsequent treasures of tho Jey-Mindra were rapidly 
defeats at Pat.un, and the disruption of tho dissipatod, to tho grief of those faithful 
alliance with tho Rditoies, Tukaji Bulcar hereditary guardians, the Meenas of 
invaded Jeypoor, and extorted an annual Kalikho, some of whom committed suicide 
tribute, which was afterwards transferred rather than see these sacred deposits 
to Ameer Khan, and continues a permauent squandered on their prince's unworthy 
incumbrance on the resources of Jeypoor. pursuits. The lofty walls which surround* 
From this period to A. D. 1803, the year of cd tho beautiful city of Jey Sing Were 
Pratap’a death, his countiy was alternately insulted by every marauder ; commerce was 
desolated by Siudia's armies, under De interrupted, and agriculture rapidly declin- 
Boigne or Perron, and the other hordes of ed, partly from insecurity, but still more 
robbers, who frequently contested with from the perpetual exactions of his minions, 
each other the possession of the spoils. One day a tailor 11) ruled the councils, the 

Juggut Sing succeeded iu A. D 1803, next a Baniali, who might be succeeded by;"; 

■ — — . . - -■■■-- * 

(1) Rorji Khiiwus was a tailor by birth, and I believe, had iu early life exercised 

It 
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a Brahmin, and each had in tarn the 
honour of elovation to the donjon hoop of 
Nuhrgurh, the cattle where criminals are 
confined, overlooking the city. The feudal 
chiefs held both hie authority and his person 
in utter contempt, and the pranks he 
played with the ‘Essence of Camphor ’ {rat- 
capioor), (1) at one time led to serious 
thoughts of deposing him ; which project, 
when near maturity, was defeated by 
transferring “ this queen of half of 
Amber," to the prison of Nahrgurh. In 
the height of his passion for this Islamite 
concubine, he formally installed her aa 
queen of half hfc dominions, and actually 
conveyed to her in gift a moiety of the 
personality of the crown, even to the in- 
valuable library of the illustrious Jey Sing, 
which was despoiled, and its treasures 
distributed amongst her base relations. 
The Baja even struck coin in her name, and 
not only rode with her on the>ame elephant, 
hut demanded from of his chieftains those 
forms reverenoe, towards her, which wore 
paid only to his legitimate queens. This 
their pride oould not brook, and though 
the Dewan, or prime minister, Misr Sheo- 
narain, albeit a Brahmin, called her 
* daughter, *’ the brave Chand Sing of 
Doonee indignantly refused to take part 
in any ceremony at which she was present. 
This contumacy was punished by a mulct 
of £20,000, nearly four years ' revenue of 
the fief of Doonee } 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be 
deposed, and the aristocracy of Amber bad 
ample justification for such an act. But 
unfortunately the design became known, 


and some judicious friend, as s salvo for the 
Raja's dignity, propagated a report injurious 
to the fair fame of his Aspaaia, which he 
affected to believe ; a mandate issued 
for the sequestration of her property, and 
her incarceration q the castle allotted 1 to 
criminals. There she was lost sight of, 
and Juggut continued to dishonoured the 
gadi of jey Sing until his death, on a day 
held especially Bacred by the Rajpoot, the 
21st of December 1818, the winter solstice ; 
when, use to their own metaphorical langu- 
age “ the door of heaven ie re-opened.” 

Baja Juggut Sing lets no issue, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, and no provision had 
been made for a successor during his life. 
But as the laws of Rajpootana, political 
or religious, admit of no interregnum, aud 
the funereal pyre must be lit by an adop- 
ted ohild if there be no natural issue, It 
was necessary at once to inaugurate a 
successor ; and the choice fell on Mohun 
Sing, son of the ex-prince of Nnrwar. As 
this selection, in opposition to the establish- 
ed rules of succession, would, but for a 
posthumous birth, have led to a civil war, 
it may be proper to touch briefly upon the 
Buhject of heirs presumptive iu Rajpootana, 
more especially those of Jeypoor : the want 
of exact knowledge respecting this point, 
in those to whom its political relations with 
us were at that time entrusted, might have 
had the most injurious effects on the British 
character. To set this iu its proper light, 

we shall explain the principles of the 
alliance which rendered Jeypoor a tributary 
of Britain. 


the trade. He was, however, amongst the Mootaheb*, or privy councillors of Juggut 
Sing, and (l think) one of the ambassadors sent to treat wkh L^rd Lake. 

(1) Rat-eaphoor I am aware, means ‘oorrosive sublimate,' but it mar also be 
interpreted ‘essence of camphor.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jeypoor tin last of the Rajpoot states to embrace the proffered affiance of the 
British.— ’Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to aU Asiatics.— 
Motives and considerations which influenced the Jeypoor court in declining 
our alliance. — A treaty concluded.— Death of Juggut Sing.— Effects of 
our interference in the intrigues respecting the succession. — Law of 
primogeniture. — The evils attending an ignorance of Rajpoot customs.— 
Violation of the law of succession in the placing of Mohun Sing on the 
gadi . — Reasons for departing from the rule of succession. — Conduct of 
the British authorities . — The title of Mohun Sing disputed by the legal 
heir-presumptive. — Dilemma of the Nazir and his faction . — The threaten- 
ed disorders prevented by the unexpected pregnancy of one of the queens 
of Juggut Sing.— Birth of a posthumous son. 


Jeypoor was tlio last of the principalities 
of Rajpootann to accept the protection 
tendered by the government of British 
India. To the latest moment, she delayed 
her sanction to a system which was to 
banish for ever the enemies of order. Our 
overtures and expostulations were rejocted, 
until the predatory powers of India had 
been, oue after another, laid prostrate at 
our feet. The Pindarries were annihilated j 
the Peshwa was exiled from Poona to the 
Qanges ; the Boonsla was humbled ; Sindia 
palsied by his fears ; and Holcar, who had 
extensive lands assigned him, besides a 
regular tribute from Jeypoor, had received 
a death-blow to his power in the field of 
Mehidpoor, 

Procrastination ia the favourite ex- 
pedient of all Asiatics ; and the Rajpoot, 
though a fatalist, ofteu, by protracting the 
irresistible honhar (destiny), works out 
his deleverance. Ameer Khan, the lieutenant 
of Holcar, who held the lands and tribute 
of Jeypoor in jasdai, or assignment for his 
troops, was the solo enemy of ' social order 
left to operate on the fears of Jeypoor, aud 


to urge her to take refuge in our alliance ; 
and even he was upon the point of becom- 
ing one of the illustrious allies, who were 
to enjoy the •‘perpetual friendship" of 
great Britain. The Khan was at that very 
moment battering Madhurajpura, a town 
almost within the sound of cannon-shot of 
Jeypoor, and we were compelled to make an 
indirect use of thfc incident to hasten the 
decision of the Cuchwaha prince. The 
motives of his backwardness will appear 
from the following details. 

Various considerations combined to check 
the ardour with which we naturally expec- 
ted our offer of protection would be embra- 
ced The Jeypoor court retained a lively, 
but no grateful remembrance, of the solemn 
obligations we contracted with her in 1803, 
and the facility with which we extricated 
ourselves from them when expediency de- 
manded, whilst we vainly attempted to 
throw the blame of violating the treaty 
upon our ally. To use the words of one 
who has been mixed up with all the political 
transactions of that eventful period, with 
reference to the letter delivered by the 
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envoy at the Jeypoor coopt from our viceroy 
in the East, notifying the dissolution of 
the alliance; “ the justice of these grounds 
-was warmly disputed by the court, which, 
under a lively sense of that imminent danger 
to which it had become exposed from this 
measure, almost forgot for a moment the 
temper and respect which it owed to the 
English nation.” But the native envoy 
from Jeypoor, attending the camp of the 
gallant Lake, took a still higher tone, and 
with a manly indignation observed, that 
“ this was the first time, since the English 
Government was established in India, that 
it, had lieeD known to make its faith sub- 
servient to its convenience:” a reproach 
the more bitter and unpalatable from its 
trutli(l). 

The enlarged and prophetic views of 
Maiquis of Wellesley, which suggested the 
policy of uniting all these regular govern- 
ments in a league against the predatory 
powers, were counteracted by the timid 
temporising policy of Lord Cornwallis, who 
could discover nothing but weakness in this 
extension of our influence. What misery 
would not these states hare been spared, 
had those engagements, executed through 
the noble Lake ( a name never mentioned 
in India, by European or native, without 
reverence ), been maintained j for the fifteen 
years which intervened between the two 
periods produced more mischief to Rujwarra 


than the preceding half century, and half 
a century more will not repiir it J 

A circumstance that tended to increase 
this distrust was our tearing vizier Alii 
from his sanctuary at Jeypoor, which has 
cast an indelible stain upon the Cuchwaha 
name. We have !T.se where explained the 
privileges of tirna, or 'sanctuary,' which 
claimed by the unfortunate or criminal, is 
sacred in the eye of the Rajpoot. This 
ttust we forced the Jeypoor Btute to violate, 
though she was then independent of us. It 
m as no excuse for the act that the fugitive 
was a foul assassin : we had no right to 
demand his surrender (2). 

There were other objections to the 
pi offered trcaty\of no small weight. The 
J t) poor court juitly deemed one-fifth ( eight 
Lakhs ) of the gross revenues of the crown, 
a high rate of insurance for protection ; but 
when we further stipulated for a prospective 
increa“e[3) of nearly one-third of all surplus 
le venue beyond forty lakhs, they saw, 
instead of tine generous Briton, a sordid 
trafficker of mercenary protection, whose 
rapacity transcended that of the Mahralta. 

Independent cf these state objections, 
there were abundance of puvate and in- 
dividual motives arrayed in hostility to the 
British offer. For example : the ministers 
dreaded the surveillance of a resident agent, 
as obnoxious to their authority 7 and in- 
[ fluence : and the chieftains, when rank and 


(1) Vide Malcolm's Foltical History of, India, p.434. 

(2) A better commentary on the opinions held by the natives upon this subject 
could not be given than the speech of liolcai’s envoy to the agent of the Governor 
General of India, then with Lord Lake: “ il clears vakeel demanded, with no slight degree 
of pertinacity, the cession of the Jeypoor and Booudi tributes; and one of them, speak- 
ing of the former, stated, that he no doubt would continue to enjoy the friendship of the 
English, ns he had disgraced himself to please that nation, by giving up Vizier Alii ( who 
Jhad sought his protection ) to their vengeance. The vakeel was severely rebuked by the 
agent (Colonel, now Sir John Malcolm) fi r this insolent reflection on the conduct of an 
ally of the Bviti-h Government, who had delivered up a murderer whom it would have 
been infamy to shelter though the author of the “Political History of India” might 
havo added — hut whom it was still greater infamy, according to their code, to surrender. 
See Malcolm’s Political History of India, p, 432. 

(3) See Article 6 of the Treaty, Appendix No 5. 
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ancient usage kept at court as the counsel- 
lors of their prince saw in prospect the 
surrender of crown-lands, which fraud, 
favour, or force, had obtained for them. 
Such were the principal causes which im- 
peded the alliance between Amber and the 
Governor-general of Brfcish India j but it 
would have marred the uniformity of Lord 
Haating’s plan to have left a gap in the 
general protective system by the omission 
of Jeypoor. The events rapidly happening 
around them — the presence of Meer Rhan — 
the expulsion of the orange flag of the 
Mahrutta, and the substitution of the British 
banner on the battlements of Ajmeer— at 
length produced a tardy and ungracious 
flBseiit, and, on the 2nd of April 1818, a 
treaty of ten articles was concluded, which 
inade the Cuchwaha princes the friends and 
tributaries in perpetuity of Great Britain. 

On the 21st of December of the same 
year, Juggut Sing died, and the choice of a 
successor speedily evinced to the ministers 
the impracticability of their exercising, as 
in days of yore, that “absolute power over 
their country and dependants,” guaranteed 
to them by the treaty. (1) Our office of 
arbitrating the difference between the 
Raja and his vassals, on the subject of the 
usurpations from the crownlands, was easy, 
and left no unpleasant feeling; but when 
we intermeddled with the iutrigues respect- 
ing the succession, our ignorance of 
established rights and usage rendered the 
interference offensive, and made the Jeypoor 
chiefs repent the alliance which temporary 
policy had induced their prince to accept. 

It may be of use in future negotiations, 
to explain the usages which govern the 
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different states of Bajpootana in respect to 
succession. The law of primogeniture pre- 
vails in all Rajpoot sovereignties : the rare 
instances in which it has been set aside, are 
only exceptions to the rule, Tire inconclu- 
sive dicta of Menu, on this as on many other 
points, are never appealed to by the Raj- 
poots of modern days. Custom and prece- 
dent fix the right of succession, whether to 
the gadi of the state, or to a fief, in the 
eldest son, who is styled Ktykomar, Pat- 
komar , or simply Komarji, ‘the prince 
while his brothers have their proper nameB 
uflixed, as Komar Jutvan Sing, ‘Prince 
Jo wan.’ Seniority is, in fact, a distinction 
pervading all ranks of life, whether in royal 
families, nr those of chieftains ; all have 
their Pat-Komar, and Pat-rani, or 'head 
child,’ and ‘bead queen,* The privileges of 
the Pat-rani are very cunsideiable. In 
minorities, she is the guardian, by custom as 
well as nature; of her child ; and in Mewjur 
( the oldest sovereignty in India ), she ie 
publicly enthroned with theRana. Seniori- 
ty in marriage bestows the little of Pat- 
rani, but as soon as an heir is given to the 
estate, the queen mother assumes this title, 
or that of Mahji, simply 1 the mother.’ (2) 
In the duties of guardian, she is assisted by 
the chiefs of certain families, who with 
certain officers of the household enjoy this 
as an established hereditary distinction. 

On the demise of a prince without law- 
ful issue of bis body, or that of near kindred, 
brothers or cousins, there are certain 
families in every principality ( raj ) of 
Rtijwarrn, in whom is vested the right of 
presumptive heirship to the gadi. In order 
to restrict the circle of iluimants, laws have 


(1) See Articles 8 of the Treaty. 

(2) In Mewar, simply Mahji ; at Jeypoor, where they have long used the language 
and manners of Delhi, they affix the Persian word Sahcbch, or ' lady-mother. * 
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been established in every state limiting this 
.right to the issue of a certain family in eaob 
principality. Thus, in Mcwar, the elder of 
the Banawut chine, styled Babas, or 1 the 
infants,’ possesses the latent right of heir 
presumptive. In Marwar, the independent 
house of Eednr, of the family of Joda ; in 
Boondi,the house of Doogari ; in Kotah, the 
Apjis of Polaitoh ; in Bikoneer, the family 
of Mahajin ; and in Jeypnor, the branch 
Rsjawut ( according to seniority ), of the 
stock of Baja Mann. Even in this stock 
there is a distinction between those prior, 
and those posterior, to Raja Madhu Sing ; 
the former are styled simply Rajawut, or 
occasionally oonjoined, Mansingotc ; the 
other Madhani. The Rnjawuts constitute, 
a numerous frerage, of which the .Thnlary 
house takes the lead ; and in which, provided 
there are no mental or physical disabilities, 
the right of furnishing heirs to the gadi of 
Jeypoor is long-established, incontrovertible, 
and inalienable privilege. 

We have been thus minute, because, 
notwithstanding the expressed wish of the 
government not to prejudge the question, 
the first exercise of its authority as lord- 
paramount was to justify a proceeding hy 
which these established usages were infring- 
ed in apite of the eighth article of the 
treaty : “ The Maharaja and his heirs and 
successors shall remain absolute rulers of 


their country and dependants according to 
long established usage,” &c. “ O’sst It pre- 
mier pas qui caute” and this first step, 
being a wrong one, has involved an inter- 
ference never contemplated, and fully 
justifying that wariness on the part of Jey- 
poor, which roadeQher hesitate to link her 
destiny with ours. 

Both the sixth and seventh articles 
contain the Beeds of disunion, whenever it 
might suit the chicanery or bad faith of the 
protected, or the avarice of the protector. 
The former has already been called into 
operation, and the ‘absolute rulers' of Jey- 
poor have been compelled to uufold to the 
resident agent the whole of their financial 
and territorial arrangements, to prove that 
the revenues did not exceed the sum of 
forty la^hs, as, of the sum in excess ( be- 
sides the stipulated tributary fifth), our 
share was to bs three sixteenths^}). 

While, therefore, we deem ourselves 
justified iu interfering in the two chief 
branches of government, the Buocession and 
finances, bow is it possible to avoid being 
implicated in the acts of the government 
functionaries, and involved in the party 
views and intrigues of a court, stigmatized 
even by the rest of Rajwarra with the epi- 
thet of jootha durbar, the lying court P 
While there is a resident agent at Jeypoor, 
whatever his resolves, he will find it next to 


(1) Mewar was subjected to the same premium on her reviving prosperity. The 
author unsuccessfully endeavoured to have a limit fixed to the demand ; but lie has heard 
with jov that some important modifications have since been made in the tributary enga- 
gements both with Mewar and Amber : they cannot be made too light. Discontent in 
Rajpootana will not bo appeased by a few lakhs of extra expenditure. I gave my opinions 
fearlessly wheau I had every thing at stake ; I will not suppress them now, when I have 
nothing either to hope or to fear but for the perpetuity of the Briti-h power in these 
regions, and the revival of the happiness and independence of those who have sought our 
■protection. He will prove the greatest enemy to liis country, who, in ignorance of the 
true position of the Rajpoots, may aim at further trenching upou their independence. 
Read the thirty years' war between Arungzebe and the Rshtores ! where is the dynasty 
of their tyrant P Look at the map : a desert at their back, the Aravalli in front; no 
enemies to harass or disturb them 1 How different would a Rajpoot foe prove from a 
contemptible Muhrutta, or the mercenary array of traitorous Ivawabs, whom we have 
always found easy conquests ! Cherish the native army : conciliate the Rajpoots; then, 
laugh at foes ! 
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impossible to keep aloof from the vertex of 
intrigue. The purest intentions, the highest 
talents, will scarcely avail to counteract 
this systematic vice, and with one party at 
least, but eventually with all, the reputation 
of his government will compromised. 

This brings us back to the topic which 
suggested these remarks, the installation 
of a youth upon the gadi of Jeypoor. 
We shall expose the operation of this 
transaction by a literal translation of an 
authentic document, every word of which 
was thoroughly substantiated. As it pre- 
sents curious picture of manners, and is 
valuable as a precedent, we shall give it 
entire in the appendix, and shall here enter 
no farther into details than is necessary to 
unravel the intrigue which violated the 
established laws of succession. 

The youth, named Mohan Sing, who 
was installed on the gadi of Jeypoor, on 
the morning succeeding Juggut Sing’s de- 
cease, was the son of Monohur Sing, the ex- 
Bsja of Nurwar, who was chased from his 
throne and country by Sindia. We have 
stated that: the Jeypoor family sprung 
from that of Nurwar eight centuries ago, 
but the parent state being left without 
direct lineage, they applied to Amber and 
adopted a son of Prithi Raj I., from whom 
the boy now brought forward was fourteon 
generations in descent. This course of pro- 
ceeding was in direct contravention of 
usage, which had fixed, as already stated, 
the heire-presumptive, on failure of lineal 
issue, to the gadi of Amber, in tire descen- 


dants of Baja Mann, and the branch 
Madhani, generally styled Rajavut, of 
whom the firat claimant was the chief of 
Jhnlaye, and supposing his in competency, 
Kam&h, and a dozen other houses of the 
* infants * of Jeypoor. 

The causes of departure from the recog- 
nized rale, in this respect, were the follow- 
ing. At the death of Jnggnt Bing, the 
reins of power were, and had been for 
sometime, in the hands of the chief eunuch 
of the rawula (seraglio), whoso name was 
Mohun Nazir, (1) a man of considerable 
of understanding, and not without the 
reputation of good intention in his adminis- 
tration of affairs, although the system of 
chicanery and force, (2) by which he attem- 
ted to carry liis object, savoured more of 
self-interest than of loyalty. The youth 
was but nine years of age, and a long 
minority, with the exclusive possession of 
power, suggested the true motives of the 
Nazir. Ilia prinoipnl co-ad jutor, amongst 
the great vassals of the state, was Megh 
Sing of Diggee, a chief who had contrived 
by fraud and force to double his heredi- 
tary fief by usurpations from the crown- 
lands, to retain which he supported the 
views of the Nazir with all the influence of 
his clan (the Khangarote), the most power- 
ful of the twelve great families of Amber (3) 
The personal servants of the crown, such as 
the Purohits, Dhabaee ( domestic chaplains 
and foster-brothers), and all the subordinate 
officers of the house-hold, considered the 
Nazir’s cause as their own : a minority and 


(1) Nazir is the official name, a Mahomedean one, denoting his capacity, aR emas- 
culated guardian of the seraglio. Jeypoor and Boondi are the only two of the Rajpoot 
principalities who, adopting the Monslem custom, have contaminated the palaces of their 
queens with the presence of these creatures. 

(8) See “Summary of Transactions," Appendix, N. 5. 

(3) The Khangarote clan enumerates twenty-two fiefo, whose united rent-rolls' 
•mount to 402,806 rupees annually, and their united quotas for the service of the state, six 
hundred and forty-three horse. Megh Sing, by his turbulence and intelligence, though 
only the sixth ot seventh in the scale of rank of this body, had taken the lead, aud become 
the organ of bis clan at court. 
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his favour guaranteed their places which 
might be risked by the election of a prince 
who could judge for himself, and had 
friends to provide for. 

A reference to the “ Summary of Tran- 
sactions” ( in the appendix will show there 
was no previous consultation or concert 
amongst the military vassals, or the queen s ; 
on the contrary, noting entirely on his own 
responsibility, the Nazir, on the morning 
succeeding the death of his master, placed 
young Muhun in •' the car of the suu," to 
lead the funeral procession, and light the 
pyre of his adopted sire. Scarcely were 
the ablutions and necessary purifications 
from this rite concluded, when he received 
the congratulations of all present as lord of 
the Cuchwahas, under the revived name of 
Maun Sing the Seoond. The transactions 
which followed, as related in the diary, until 
the final dneouemeut, distinctly shew, that 
having committed himself, the Nazir was 
anxious to obtain through the resident 
agents of the chieftains at court, their 
acquiescence in the measure under their 
aigns-manual. It will be seen that the 
communications were received and replied 
to in that cautions, yet courteous manner, 
whieh pledged tho writer to nothing, and 
gained him time for the formation of a 
deliberate opinion : the decisiou was thus 
suspended ; all eyes were directed to the 
paramount power j and the Nazir, whose 
first desire was to propitiate this, entreated 
the British functionary at Delhi to send his 
confidential moonshee to Jeypoor without 
delay. This agent reached Jeypoor from 
Delhi aix days after the death of J uggut. 
He was the bearer of instructions, “requir- 
ing a full account of the reasons for placing 
the son of the Nurwar Raja on the niosnnd ; 
of his family, lineage, right of succession, 
and by whose councils the measure was 
adopted.” On the llth. of January this 
requisition was reiteratsd ; and it was fur- 


ther asked, whether the measure had the 
assent of the queens and chiefs, and a 
declaration to thiB effect, under their sig- 
natures, was required to be forwarded. 
Nothing could be more explicit, or more 
judicious, than tho teuor of these instruc- 
tions. 

The replies of the Nazir and confidential 
moonshee were such, that ou the 7th. of 
February the receipt of letters of congratu- 
lation from the British agent, accompanied 
by one from the supreme authority, was 
formally announced, which letters being 
read in full court, “the nobat (kettledrum ) 
agaiu sounded, and young Mauu Sing was 
c inducted to the Pratap Mahl and seated on 
the musnud.” On this formal recognition 
by the British government, the agents of 
the chieftains at their sovereign’s court, in 
reply to the Nazii’s demand, “ to know the 
opinious of the chiefs,” answered, that “ if 
he called them, they were ready to obey j” 
but at the same tiinejtliey lested their 
adhesion ou that of the chief queen, sister 
of the R'ija of Jodhpoor, who breathed 
nothing but open defiance of the Nazir and 
his junta. Early in March, public discon- 
tent became more manifest : and the Raja- 
wut chief of Jliulayo determined to appeal 
to arms in support of his rights ns heir- 
presumptive, and was soon joined by the 
chiefs of Sirwur and Esurds, junior but 
powerful branches of the same stock. 

Another party seemed inclined, on this 
emergency, to revive the right of that posthu- 
mous son of Prithi Sing, whom we have 
already described as living in exile at 
Gwalior, oo the bounty of Siudia j and 
nothing but the unfavourable report of his 
intellect and debased habits prevented the 
elder branch of the sons of Madhu Sing 
recovering their lost honours. 

While tbs paramount authority was thus 
deluded, and the chieftuins were wavering 
amidst so many col flic ting opinions, the 
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queen continued resolute, and the Rijawets 
were Minins'— and the Nazir, in this dilem- 
ma, determined as a last resource, to make 
Raja Maun of Jodhuoor the umpire, hoping 
by this Appeal to hie vanity, to obtain his 
influence over his sister^o an acquiescence 
in the irremediable step, which had been 
taken “ in obedience ( as he pretended ) to 
the will of the deceased prince.” Raja 
Maun’s reply is important : “ that there 
could be no occasion for his or his sister 
signature to the required declaration on the 
right of succession to the mnsnud of 
Jeypoor, wliioh depended upon, and was 
rested in, the elders of the twelve tribes 
of Cuchwrthas ; that if they approved and 
signed the declaration, the queen his sister, 
and afterwards himself, would sign it, if 
requisite. ” 

The Nazir and his faction, though aided 
by the interposition of the niaonshee, 
were now in despair, and in these desperate 
ciioumstancea, he attempted to get up a 
marriage between the puppet he had enthron- 
ed and the grand-daughter of the Raua of 
Mewar. It was well oontrived, and not ill- 
rec.-ived by the R»na ; but there was an 
influence at his court which at once 
extinguished the plot, though supported at 
Delhi by the Ran it’s most influential agent. 
It was proposed that, at the same time, the 
Ran a should consummate his nuptials with 
the Juypoor Raja’s sister, the preliminaries 
of which had been settled a dozen years 
back. Money in abundance was offered, 
and the Rana’s passion for pageantry and 
profusion would have prevented any objec- 
tion to his proceeding to the .Teypoor 
capital. To receive the chief of the universal ; 


Hindu race with due honour, the Whole nobil 
lity of Amber would have left their estates,' 
which would have been construed into, and 
accepted as, a voluntary acquiescence in the 
rights of the Nazir's choice, which the marri- 
age would have completely cemented. Foiled 
in this promising design, the knot which the 
precipitate and persevering conduct of the 
Nazir had rendered too indissoluble even 
for his skill to undo, was cut by the annun- 
ciation of the advanced pregnanoy of the 
Bhattiani queen. 

This timely interpos ition of Mata Janvvi 
( the Juno Lncina of Rajwarrn ) might well 
be regarded as mirnculo us ; and though the 
sequel of hie event was conducted with such 
publicity as almost to choke the voice of 
slander, it stilt fouud utterance. (1) It was 
deemed a soit of prodigy, that an event, 
which would have caused a jubilee through? 
out Chocmdar, should hav o been kept secret 
until three ■m mths after the Raja’s death.(S) 
The mysteries of the rawvlat of Rajpoot 
princes find their way to the public out of 
doom ; and in Oodipoor, more especially, are 
the common topics of conversation. The 
variety of character within its walla, the 
like variety of communicants without, 
the conflicting interests, the diversified 
objects of contention of these little worlds, 
render it utterly impossible that any secret 
can long he maintained, far less one of such 
magnitude as the pregnancy of the queen 
of a prince without issue. That this event 
should bo revealed to the Nazir, the 
superintendent of the queen’s palace, with 
all the formality of a new discovery, three 
months after Juggut Sing’s death, must 
excite surprise ; since to have been the 


(l) The publicity, on this occasion, is precisely of the same character as marked the 
aecoticheinent of the Dutchess de Berri, who, it is said, not only had the usual witnesses 
to silence the voice of doubt, but absolutely insisted on tho Marechuum as well as the 
Marechales of France being in the room at the moment of parturition. 

&) Raja Juggut Sing died on the 21st December 1818, and tho announcement, of the 
Bhattiaui being in" 'the.eighth month of her pregnancy,’' was on the 24th March 1812. 
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bearer of such joyful intelligence to liia 
master, to whom he was much attached, 
must have rivetted his influence. 

At three o'clock on the 1st of April, a 
council of sixteen queens, the widows oi 
the late prince, and the wives of all the 
great vassals of the state, “ assembled to 
ascertain the fact of pregnancy,” whilst all 
the great barons awaited in the anti- 
chambersof the Zenana Dcori the impor- 
tant response of this council of matrons. 
When itannonnced that the Bhattiani qneen 
was pregnant beyond a doubt, they consult- 
ed until seven, when they sent in a written 
declaration, avowing their onanimous belief 
of the fact ; and that “ should a son be 
born, they would acknowledge him as their 
lord, and to none else pledge allegiance ” 
A transcript of this was given to the Nuzir, 
who was recommended to forward an at- 
tested copy to the British agent at Delhi. 
From these deliberations from whioh there 
wan no appeal, the Nazir was excluded by 
express desire of the Rahtore queen. He 
made an ineffectual effort to obtain from the 
chiefs a declaration, that the adoption of 
the Nurwar youth was in conformity to the 
desiie of the deceased prince, their master ; 
but this attempt to obtain indemnity for 
his illegal acts was defeated immediately 
on the ground of its untruth. (1) 


By this lawful and energetic exertion of 
the powora directly vested in the queeu- 
mother and the great council of the chiefs, 
the tongue of faction was rendered mute ; 
but had it been otherwise, another queen 
was pionounced to be iu the Bame joyful 
couditiou. ( 2 ) On the morning of the 
26th of April, four months and four days 
after Juggut Sing's death, a son wbb usher- 
ed into the world with the usual demonstra- 
tions of joy, and received ob the Autocrat 
of the Cuchwahas ; while the infant interloper 
was removed from the gadi, and thrust 
back to his original obscurity. Thus ter- 
minated an affair which involved all Raj- 
wnrra in discussion, and at one time 
threatened a very serious result That it 
was disposed of in this manner was for- 
tunate for all parties, and not leaBt for the 
protecting power. 

Having thus given a connected, though 
imperfect, sketch of the history of the Jey- 
poor state, from its foundation to the 
present time, before proceeding with Bny 
account of its resources or tho details of its 
internal administration, we shall delineate 
the rise, progress, and existing condition of 
the Shekhavati federation, which has risen 
out of, and almost to an equality with, 
the parent state. 


(1) Docming a record of these transactions useful, not only as descriptive of man- 

ners, but as a precedent, in as much as they shew the powers and position of the different 
authorities composing a Rajpoot state in case of succession, I have inserted it in the 
Appendix. . . 

(2) No notice, that I am aware of, was ever taken of this second annunciation. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Origin of the Shekharali federation. — It) constitution.— Descent of the chiefs 
from Baloji of Anther.— Mokulji.— Miraculous birth of his son.—Shekhji. 

Aggrandizes his territory. — Raemul. — Sooja. — Raesil. His heroism . — 

Obtains grants from Akber. — Gets possession of Rhundaila and Oodipoor. 
— His exploits and character. — Ghirdhurji.— Is cut off by assassination.- 
Vwarcadas. — His extraordinary feat with a lion. — Falls by Khan fehan 
Jjodi. — Birsingdeo. — His authority usurped by his son.— Bahadoor Sing.— 
Arun gzebe directs the demolition of the temple of Khundoila. — Bahudoor 
deserts his capital. — Shujauu Sing. — Raesil ote flies to its defence. — He is 
slain, the temple razed . and the city garrisoned. — Kesuri. — Partition of 
the territory between Kesuri and Fulteh Sing Futteh Sing assassinat- 
ed.— Kesuri resists the regal authority .— Is deserted in the field and 
slain. — His son Oodi Sing taken to Ajmeer. — Khundaila re taken, and 
restored to Oodi Sing, who is liberated. — He resolves to punish the 
Munohurpur chief. — Is baffled by that chief's intrigues . — Is besieged by 
Jey Sing of Amber. — Khundaila becomes tributary to Amber. 


We proceed to sketch the history of the 
Shekhawut confederation, which, springing 
from the redundant feudality of Amber, 
through the influence of age and circum- 
stances, has attained a power and considera- 
tion almost equalling that of the parent 
state, and although it possesses neither 
written laws, a permanent congress, nor 
any visiblo or recognized hoad, subsists by 
a sense of common interest. It must not be 
supposed, however, that no system of policy 
is to be found in this confederation, because 
the spiings are not always visible or in 
action ; the moment any common or 


individual interest is menaced, the grand 
council of the Barons of Sekhavati assembles 
at Oodipoor to decide the course of action 
to be pursued. 

The Shekhawut chieftains are descended 
from Baloji, the third son of Raja Oodikuro, 
who succeeded to the throne of Amber in 
S. 1415, A.D. 1389. At this period, if we 
look back to the political state of society, 
we find that nearly the whole of the tracts, 
which now obey the Shekhavati federation, 
were parcelled out amongst numerous 
chieftains of the Chohan or Tuar tribes(l), 
tho descendants of the ancient Hindu em- 


(1) The lovers of Rntiquitr have only to make the search to fi nd an abundant her- 
vest, throughout all these countries, of ancient capitals and cities, whose names are 
hardly known even to the modern inhabitant*. Of the ancient Rajore I have already 
spoken, and I now draw the attention of my countrymen to Abhauair, which boasts a 
very remote antiquity ; and from an old stanza, we might imagine that its princes were 
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perors of Delhi, who evinced no more sub- 
mission than the sword and their Islamite 
successors exacted from them, 

Baloji, who was the actnal founder of 
the numerous families now designated by 
the more distinguished name of Shek ji, his 
grandson, obtained as an appanage the 
district of Ainrutsir, but whether by his 
own prowess or by other means, is not 
mentioned. He had three eons ; Mokulji, 


Rhemnrji, and Kharnd. The first succeeded 
to the patrimony of Ammtsir ; the second 
h»d a numerous issue styled Balapota , one 
of whom was adopted into the twelve 
chambers ( bara-kotri ) of Cnchwahas. The 
third had a eon called Kumun, whose 
descendants were s.yled Kumawut, but are 
now nearly extinct. 

Mnkul had a son who was named Sheklijf, 
in compliment to a miracle-working Islamite 


Connected with the Kaian dynasty of Persia. I copied it, some twenty yers ago, from 
an itinerant bard, who had an imperfect knowledge of it himself, and I have doubtless 
made it more so, but it is still sufficiently intelligible to point ut a remarkable coinci- 
dence : 

“ Raja Chund ra Abhanir, 

Bee a Sanjog ago (Hr Hair ( Crtrnar) 

Dek'h bharat . len butae 
Ken hirltit, mnn begsae, 

Beao Sanjog , Permala burre 
Ko» sat’h so, mun chit d’harre „• 

Tu beti Kaicntri ea 
Nam Permala * ho 
Belch* hooa leurtar ho 
Eeajana tarb lea" 

This is a fragment of a long poem relative to the livalry of Raja Chnnd of 
Abhanair, and Baja Soorsen of Indrapoori, who was betrothed to Permala, daughter 
of Kaieum, and had gone to Girnair, to espouse her, when the Abhanair prince abducted 
her. Raja Soorsen of Indrapori (Delhi), i/Hhe ancestor of the Suraaeni, and founder 
of Soorpoori, existed probably twelve hundred years before Christ. That snn-worship- 
pers had established themelves in the peninsula of Sauraahtra, (whose capital was 
Junagnrh-Girnar), its appellation, in tho days of the Greeks of Bactria, as now, proves ; 
(see Strabo, Justin, Ac. ) but whether Kai'kum, the fathei Permala is the Kaicumaras 
of Ferdoosi, we shall not atop to inqoiie. Tlio connection botweon this peninsula 
and Persia was intimated in latter times so as even to give rise to the assertion that 
the Ranas of Mewar were descended from the Sassauian lings. It was my good 
fortune to discover Soorpoori, on the Jumna, the residence of the rival of Chnnd of 
Abhanair, which city I leave to some one imbued with similar taste to visit, and, 
merely add, ho will find there an inscription in a coond or fountain dedicated to the 
Sun. The distance, however, seven hundred coss ( hot nat'h so ), whether from 
Indrapoori or Abhanair, to Girnar, even admitting them to be gao rose, would be too 
mnob. I believe this would make it eight hundred miles, and certainly, as the 
crow flic b, it is not seven hundred. lutorwovon with the story, there is much about Baja 
Cbambha, prince of Jajuuggur, a city of great antiquity in Orissa, and containing some 
of the finest specimens of sculpture 1 ever saw. There is also mention of a Baja 
Saer, ( gw, Sahir or Sehris oi Arore ) of Perman. In 1804, I passed through 
Jsjnugur, after tho conquest of the province of Cattack, with my regiment. At 
jajnuggnr, my earliest friend, tho late Captain Bellet Sealy, employed his pencil for 
several days with the sculptured remains. These drawings were sent to the authorities at 
Calcutta : perhaps this notice may rescue from oblivion the remains of Jajnuggur, and of 
my deceased friend’s talent, for Captain Bellet Sealy was an ornament equally to private 
life and to his profession. He fell a victim to the fever contracted in the Nepal war. 
The ruing of Abhanair ate on the Bangunga, three coss cast of Lalsont. 


v Peri-mala, means Fairy gsrland. 
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oaint, to whose prayers the childleas chief 
woe indebted for a eon destined to be the 
patriarch of a numerous race, occupying! 
under the term Shekhawut, an important 
portion of the surface of R jpootana, Shokh 
Boorhan was the name of this saint, whose 
shrine ( still existing ) #as about six miles 
from Achrole, and fourteen from the resi- 
dence of Mokul. Aa the period of time 
was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, it is 
not unlikely he was a pious missionary, 
who remained behind for the conversion of 
the warlike but tolerant Rajpoot, with 
■whom, even if he should fail in his purpose, 
he wns certain of protection and hospitality. 
The Sliekh in one of his peregrinations had 
reached the confines of Amrutsir, and was 
passing over an extensive meadow, in which 
was Mokulji. The Mcuigta ( mendicant ) 
approached with the usual salutation, “have 
you any thing for me ? ” “ Whatever you 
please to have, Babaji ( sire )," was the 
courteous reply. The request was limited 
to a draught of milk, and if our faith wore 
equal to the Shckliawut’s, we should believe 
that Sliekh Bonrhnn drew a copious stream 
from the exhausted udder of a female 
buffalo. This was sufficient to convince 
the old chief that the Sliekh could work 
other miracles ; and he prayed that, through 
liis means, he might 110 longer bo childless. 
In due time he had an heir, who, according 
to the injunctions of Boorhan, was styled, 
after his own tribe, Skekb. He directed 
that he should wear the bvdd«a {\ ), which, 
when laid aside, was to be suspended at the 
saint’s durffah ; and further, that he should 
assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain from 
hog’s flesh, and eat no meat “ in which the 
blood remained.” He also ordained that at 


the birth of every Shekhawut male infant, 
a goat should be sacrificed, the Kulma 
( Islamite creed ) read, and the child sprink- 
led with the blood. Although four centuries 
have passed away since these obligations 
were contracted by Mokul, they are still 
religiously maintained by the little nation 
of his descendants, occupying a space of 
of ten thousand square miles. The wild 
hog, which, according to immemorial usage, 
should be eaten once a year by every Rajpoot, 
is rarely even hunted by a Shekhawut ; and 
though they have relaxed in that ordinance, 
which commanded the suspension of the 
buddeas at the shrine of Boorhan, still each 
infant wears them, as well as the blue tunio 
and cap, for two yeara after his birth { and a 
still greater murk of respect to the memory 
cf the saint is evinced in the blue pennon 
whicli surmounts the yellow banner, or 
national flag, of the Shekhrwuts. It is even 
gravely asserted, that those who, from indo- 
lence, distance, orless justifiable motives have 
neglected tho least important injunction, 
that of depositing the initiatory strings or 
buddecu, have noaver prospered. But a still 
stionger proof ia furnished of the credulity, 
the toleration, and yet immutability of tho 
Rajpoot character, in the fact, that, although, 
Amrutsir (2), and the lands around the 
durga , aro annexed to the fisc of Amber, 
yet tho shrine of Shekh Boorhan continues a 
sima (sanctuary), while lands are assigned 
to almost a hundred families, the descen- 
dants of the saint, who reside in the adja- 
cent town of Taila. 

Shekbji, when he attained man’s estate, 
greatly augmented the territory left by hi* 
father, and had consolidated three hundred 
and sixty villages under his sway, by con- 


(1) Strings, or threads, worn croussways by Mahomedan children. 

(2) The town of Amrutsir and forty-five vilLagcs aie still left to the Munohu rpur 
blanch. 
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quest from tiis neighbours, when his reputa- 
tion ami power attracted the jealous notice 
of the h'rl paramount of Amber. He 
whs attacked ; but by tbe aid of the 
Funneo Patknns ( 1 ) he successfully 
withstood the re-iterated nssults of his 
suzerain. TJp to this period, they had 
acknowledged the Amber princes as liege 
lords, and in token of alliance paid as tribute 
all the colts reared on the original estates(2). 
A dispute on this point was the ostensible 
cense ( though subordinate to their rapid 
prosperity ), which occasioned a total 
separation of the Shekhawut colonics from 
the parent state, until the reign of Sowne 
Jey Sing, who, with his means ae lieutenant 
of the crnpiie, compelled homage, sub- 
mission, and pecuniary relief from them. 
Shckbji left a well-established authority to 
his son, Jtenmnh of whom nothing is record- 
ed. Raemttl was followed by Stonjc r, who had 
three sons, viz. Noonkurn, Baesil, fropul. 
The elder succeeded to the patrimony of 
Amrustir and its three hundred and sixty 
townships, "while to hie brothers, the fiefs of 
Lambi and .Thnrli were respectively assign- 
ed. With the second brother, Baesil, the 
fortunes of the Shekhawnte made a rapid 
stride, from an occurrence in which the 
Rajpoot appears in the position we desire to 
see him occupy. 

Noonkurn, the chief of skekbawuts, had 
a minister named Devidas, of the benya or 
mercantile caste, and, like thousands of that 


caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligent. 
He one day held an argument with his lord 
( which the result proves he maintained 
with independence, that “ genius with good 
fortune was the first gift of heaven, and 
to be far more prized than a man’s mere 
inheritance.” Noofikurn warmly disputed 
the point, which ended by his telling the 
minister he might go to Lambi and make 
experiment of the truth of his argument on 
his brother R&esil. Devidas lost no time, 
on this polite dismissal from his office, in 
proceeding with his family and property to 
Lambi. He was received with the usual 
hospitality ; hut Boon, discovered that 
Raesil’s means were too confined to hear an 
additional burthen, and that the field 
was too restricted to enable him to 
demonstrate the truth of the argument 
which loBt him his place. He made 
known his determination to proceed to 
the imperial city, and advised Raesil to 
accompany him, and try his luck at court, 
Raesil, who was valiant and not without 
ambition, could only equip twenty horse, 
with which he arrived at Delhi jnst as an 
army was forming to oppose one of those 
Afghan invasions, so common at that 
period. In the action which ensued, Baesil 
had the good fortune to distinguish him- 
Bclf by cutting down a leader ol tbe enemy, 
in tbe presence of the imperial general, 
which had a decided, influence on the event 
of the day. Enquiries were made for the 


(1) The Punnees are a tribe of DooranneeB, regarding whom Mr. Elphinstone’a 
account of Cabnl may bo consulted. In aftertimes, there was a chieftain of this tribe eo 
celebrated for liis generosity and hospitality, that his name has become proverbial : 

Sum te, to, bunne 
Nuhyn, Daod Khan Punne ; 

that is, if they failed elsewhere, there was always Daod Khan in reserve. His gallant 
hearing, and death in Forochser'a reign, are related in Scott’s excellent History of the 
Dekhan. 

(2) This will recall to the reader's recollection a similar custom in the ancient 
Persian empiie, where the tribute ol the distant Satrapies was of the same kind. Armenia, 
aecotdiug to Herodotus, alone gave tin annual tribute of twenty thousand colts. 
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brave unknown, who h«d performed this 
heroic deed ; but as, for reasons which will 
be perceived, he kept aloof from the quar- 
ters of his countrymen, the argument of 
Devidas would never have been illustrated, 
had not the impeiial commander determined 
to seek out and reward merit. He ordered a 
grand teafut, or ‘entertainment’ to be pre- 
pared for the chiefs of every grade in the 
army, who were commanded afterwards to 
pay their respects to the general. As soon 
as Raesil appeared, he was recognized as 
the individual of whom they were in search. 
His name and family being disctosed, his 
brother, Nootifcurn, who was serving with 
his quota, wns called, whose anger was 
peremptorily expressed at his presuming to 
appear at court without his permission ; 
but this ebullition of j' alousy was of 
little avail. Baesil was at once introduced 
to the great Akber, wlio bestowed upon 
him the title of Raesil Durban (1) and a 
more substantial mark of royal favour, in 
a grant of the districts of Rewasso and 
Kh’iaulli, then beloging to the Chundaila 
Rajpoots. This was but the opening of 
Raesil’s career, for scarcely had he settled 
his new possessions, whon he was reeallod 
to court to take part in an expedition 
against Bhutuair. Fresli services obtained 
new favour, and he received a grant of 
Khundaila and Oodipoor, then belonging 
to the Nurbhan Rajpoots, who disdained 
to pay allegiance to the empire, and gave 
themselves np to unlicensed rapine. 

Raesil finding it would be a work of 
difficulty to expel the brave Nurbbans from 
their ancient bapata ( patrimony ), had 


recourse to stratagem to effect his object. 
Previous to the expedition to Biintnair, 
Raesil had espoused the daughter of the 
chief of Khundaila, uud it is related that 
a casual expression, dropped on that ocoasion, 
suggested his desire to obtain it for 
himself. Being dissatisfied with the dower 
(daeja) given with his bride, he, with no 
commendable taste, pertinaciously insisted 
upon an increase ; upon which the Nurbhan 
chief, losing patience, hastily mplied, •" wo 
have nothing vise to give, unless you take 
the stones of the hill.’’ the attendant Sooguni 
( augur ) immediately turning to Raesil, 
said in an umler-tone, “ tie a knot on the 
skirt of your garment in remem brance 
of this ” An expression like this from a 
prophetic tongue, gave birth to the wi sh 
to be lord of Khundaila ; while his services 
to tlic king, and the imbecility of its Nnr- 
biian possessor, conspired to fulfil it. Watch* 
ing his opportunity, lie marched against the 
place, and being in all piobnbility supported 
by his liege lord, it was abandoned without 
defence, and the inhabitants tendered their 
submission to him. Henceforth, Khundaila 
was esteemed the principal city of tho 
Shekbawut confederation ; and the descen- 
dants of Raesil, using his name as a 
patronymic, are stylod Raosilote, occupy- 
ing all southern Shekhavati ; while another 
branch of later origin, called Sadhani, 
holds the northern tracts. Immediately 
after the occupation of Khund ula, Raesil 
obtained possession of Oodipoor, formerly 
called Kasoombi , also belonging to tho 
Nurbhans. (2) 


Raesil accompanied his proper liege 


, (1) It is always agreeable to find the truth of these simple annals co'roborated in 
the historical remains of the conquerors of the Rajpoots. The name of Raesil Biirbaii 
will be found, in the Ayeen Akberri, amongst the munsubdars of twelve hundred and 
fifty horse ; a rank of high importance, being equivalent to that conferred on the sons 
of potent liajas. 

(J) The Nurbhan is sacA'A* or ramificition of the Chnhan race. They had long 
hold possession of these regions, of which K'lis, or Kasoombi, now Oodipoor, was the 
capital, the city whero the grand council of the confederation always meets on great 
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lord, the great Raja Maun of Amber 
against the heroio Rana Pratap of Mewar. 
He was also in the expedition to Cabul, 
against the Afghans of Cohistan, in all of 
which enterprises he obtained fresh distinc- 
tions. Regarding his death, there is no 
record ; but his history is another illustra- 
tion of the Rajpoot character, whilst it 
confirms the position of tho Sanya, that 
“ genius and good fortune are far superior 
to inheritance.’’ 

Baesil, at his death, had a compact and 
well-managed territory, out of which he 
assigned appanages to his seven son a, from 
whom are descended the various families, 
who, with relative distinctive patronymics, 
Bhnjanis, Sadhanis, Larkhnnis, Taj-klianis, 
Pursrampotas, Hur lampotas, are lecognised 
throughout Raj'awarra by the generic name 
of Shekliawut. 

1. Girdhur had Khundaila and liewasso. 

2 .Larkhan Kachriawas. 

3. Bhojrnj Uodipoor. 

4. Tivmul Rao Kasulli and eighty- 

four villages. 

6. Pursratn Bae. 

6. Hur-ramj'i Mooiidurri, 

7. Taj-khan No appanage. 

We shall not break the threat! of the 
narrative of the elder branch of Khundaila, 
n chief of the sons of Shekliji, ” to treat of 
the junior line, though the issue of Bhojraj 
have eclipsed, bath in population and pro- 
perty, the senior descendants of Raesil. 

Girdhur-ji succeeded to the prowess, 
the energy, and the estates of his father, 
and for a gallant action obtained from 
the emperor tire title of Raja of Khundaila, 
At this period, the empire was in a most 
disordered state, and the mountainous 
region, called Mewat, was inhabited by 
a daring and ferocious banditti, called 


Mewohs, who pillaged in gangs even to the 
gates of the capital. The task of taking, 
dead or alive, the leader of this banditti 
was assigned of the chief of Khundaila, who 
performed it with signal gallautry and 
success. Aware that, by the display of 
superior force, his enemy would remain 
in his lurking places, Girdhur pnt himself 
on terms of equality with his foe and 
with a small but select band hunted the 
Mc-watti leader down, and in the end slew 
him in single combat. The career of Girdhur, 
short as it was bullion t, was terminated by 
assassination, while bathing in the Junius. 
The anecdote is descriptive of the differ- 
ence of manners between the rustic Rajpoot 
and the debauched retainer of the court. 

One of the Khundaila chief's men was 
waiting, in a blacksmith’s shop, while his 
sword was repaired and sharpened. A 
Mooslem, passing by, thought he might 
have his jest with the unpolished Rajpoot, 
and after asking some impertinent ques- 
tions, and laughing at the unintelligible 
replies iu the Sakha of Bajwarra, slipped a 
heated cinder in the tuiban of the sold ier : 
the insult was borne with great coolnoss, 
which increased the mirth of the Mussul- 
man, and at length the turban took fire. 
The sword was then ready, and the 
Thaivor, after feeling the -edge, with ono 
blow laid the jester’s head at his feet. He 
belonged to one of the chief nobles of the 
court, who immediately led his retainers 
to the Khundaila chiefs quarters, and 
thence to where he was performing his 
religious ablutions iu tbe Jumna, and 
whilst engaged in which act, unarmed and 
almost unattended, basely murdered him. 
Girdhur left several children. 

Dwarca-daa, his eldest son, succeeded, 
and soon after his accession nearly fell a 


occasions. This may throw light on the Ousoombee mentioned on the triumphal pillar 
at Delhi ; the Nurbnaa capital is more likely to be the town alluded to, than Coeoombee 
on the Ganges. 
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victim to the jealousy of the htuoohurpoor 
chief, the representative of the elder 
branch of th) family, boitt? the lineal 
deaoendant of Noonkurn. The emperor 
had caught a lion in the toil*, and gave out 
a ((rand hunt, when the F nnohurpoor chief 
observed that his relative, the Riesilote, 
whi) was a votary of Nuhi'-Sintfh, was the 
proper persm to engage the kin? of the 
forest. Dwarca-daa saw through his rela- 
tive's treachery, but cheerfully accepted 
the proposal. Harm? bathed and prayed, 
to the astonishment of the kin? and court, 
he 'entered the arena unarm'd, with a 
brazen platter containing the various 
articles used in p >>jn (worship!, as grains of 
rice, curds, and sandal ointment, and going 
dlroctly up to the monster, made the til ft r 
on his forehead, put a chaplet round his 
neck, and prostrated himself in the usual 
altitude of adoration bi f >ra the lion , when, 
to the amazement of the spectators, the 
noble beast came gently up, and with his 
tongue repeatedly licked his face, permit- 
ting him to retire without the least 
indication of anger. The emperor, who 
concluded that hw subjeet must wear a 
charmed life,” desired the Kliuudaihi chief 
to make any request, with the assurance of 
compliance ; when he received a delicate 
reproof, in the desire “ that his majesty 
wonld never place another person in the 
name predicament from which he had 
happily escaped.” 

Dwarca-das was slain by the greatest 
hero of the age in which he lived, the 
celebrated Khan Johan Lodi, who according 
to the legends of the Shckhawuts, also foil 
by the hand of their lord ; and they throw an 
tur of romance upon the transaction, which 
would grace the annals of chivalry in any 
age or country. Khan Jehan and the 
chieftain of Khundaila were sworn friends, 
and when nothing but the life of the gallant 
Lodi would satisfy the king, Dwarca gave 
4d 


timely notice to his friend of the hateful 
task imposed upon him, advising either 
submission or flight. His fate, which forma 
one of the most interesting episodes In 
Ferishta’s history, involved that of the 
Shekliawut chief. 

Ho was succeeded by his son, Biraingdeo, 
who served with his contingent in the eon- 
quest of the Dekhan, and was made governor 
of Pernalli, which he had materially assisted 
in reducing. The Khundaila annalist is 
desii ous to make it appear that hie service 
was independent of his liege lord of A|n|ier[ 
but the probability is that he was under the 
immediate command of the Mirza R'tja Jey 
Sing, at that period the most distinguished 
general of his nation or of the court, 

Birsingdeo had seven sous, of whom the 
liaii -apparent, Bahadoor Siug, remained at 
Khundaila ; while estates were assigned tq 
his brothers, viz. Amur Sing, Siam Sing, 
Jugdeo, Bhopal Siug, Mokri Sing, am} Puim 
Siug, who hB increased the stock of 
R ujuilotos. While the Baja was peiformiug 
his duties in tbe Dekhan, intelljg euce reach- 
ed him that his son at home had usurped 
Ids title and authority; upon which, with 
only four horsemen, he left the army for Jjis 
capital. When within two coss of JChuii- 
daila, he alighted at the house of a Jstni, 
of whom he requested refreshment, and beg- 
ged exp 'cial care of his wearied steed, lest 
he Bhould be stolen ; to which she sharply 
replied, “ Is not B.ihadoor Sing ruler here I 
You may leave gold in the highway, and no 
one dare touch it." Tbe old chieftain w»s 
so delighted with this testimony to his son’s 
discharge of a prince’s duties, that, without 
disclosing himself or his suspicions, he im- 
mediately returned to the Dekhan, "where 
he died. 

Bulmdoor Sing sucoeeded, and on his 
father’s death repairod to tine armies iu 
the south, commanded by Arnngzobe in 
person. Being insulted by a Mooslem chief, 
B 
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bearing the sains name with himself, and 
obtaining no redress from the bigottei 
prince, he left the nrmy in disgust, upon 
which his name was erased from the list of 
mansabdars. It was at this time the tyrant 
issued his mandate fur the capitation-tax 
on ail his Hindu subjects, and for the 
destruction of their temples. (1) 

To the persona] enemy of the Shekhawut 
was intrusted the twofold duty of exacting 
tribute, and the demolition of the temple, 
the ornament of Khnndaila, whose chief, 
degrading the name of Baliadoor (warrior), 
abandoned his capital j and the royal army 
had arrived within two eo«s without the 
appearance of opposition. The news spread 
over the lands of the confederacy, tint 
Baliadoor had fled from Khnndaila, and 
that the Tocirk was bent on the destruction 
of its shrines. It reached the ear of Shujaun 
Sing, the chieftain of Chapowlee, a des- 
cendant of Bhojraj.the second son of Raesil. 
Imbued witli all the spirit of this hero, the 
brave Bhojani resolved to devote himself - to 
the protection of the temple, or perish iu its 
defence. At the moment the tidings reach- 
ed him, he was solemnizing his nuptials on 
the Mirwar frontier. Hastening home 
with his bride, he left her with his mother, 
and bade both a solemn farewell. In vain 
his his kindred, collecting round him, dis- 
snaded him from his design, urging that it 
■was Bahadoor Sing's affair, not his. “ Am 
not I," he Baid, “ also of Raesil's stock, and 


can I allow the Toork to destroy the dwell- 
ing of the Tkakoor ( lord ), and not attempt 
to save it ? Would this be acting the part 
of a Rajpoot 'i As their entreaties were 
vain, they, to the number of sixty, resolved 
to accompany .liiijjj and share his fate. 
They were joined by a party of Bahad oof's 
adherents, and succeeded in entering Khun- 
dailn. The imperial commander, to whom 
this uulooked-for opposition was reported, 
well aware of what a Rajpoot is capable 
when excited to action, and perhaps moved 
by a generous feeling at seeing a handful of 
men oppose an army, requested that two 
of their number might bo deputed to his 
camp to confer with him. He told them, 
that not withstanding it was the king's 
command that lie should raise the temple 
to the ground, lie would be satisfied ( if 
accompanied by propir submission ) with 
taking off the kullu s, or golden ball which 
surmounted its pinnacle. They endeavour- 
ed to dissuade him ; offered money to the 
utmost possible amount of their means ; 
but the answer was, “ the kullus must come 
down.’’ Ono of these noble delegates, no 
longer able to contain himself, exclaimed, 
“ Break down the kullus J” as with some 
moist clay at his feet ho moulded a ball, 
which he placed on a little mound before 
him ; and drawing his sword, repeated, 
“ Break down the kullus ! I dare you even 
to break this ball of clay J’’ The intre- 
pidity of this action gained the applause 


(1) The numerous ruined shrines and multilated statues in every town and village, 
still attest the zeal with which the bigot’s orders were obeyed ; nor is there an image of 
antiquity with an entire set of features (except in spots impervious to his myr- 
midons), from Lahore to Cape ComoriD. Ornkarji, whose temple is on a small island of 
the Nerbudda, alone, it is said, supported his dignity in the indiscriminate attack on the 
deities of Hind. “ If they are gods ( said the tyrannical but witty iconoclast ), let them 
evince their power, and by some miraele resist my commands.’’ Omkarji leceived tho 
first blow ou his liend, as if imbued with mortal feeling, for the blood gushed from his 
nose and mouth, whioh prevented a repetition of the injury! This sensibility, though 
without the power of avenging himself, made Omkar’s shrine doubly respected, and it 
continues to be one of the best frequented aud most venerated iu these regions. 
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even of Ihe foe, and they had safe conduct 
to rejoin their brethren, and prepare them 
for the worst. 

At this time, Khundaila had no fortifi- 
cations ; there was, however, a gateway 
half way up the hill hi the route of ascent, 
which led to the plnce^f residence of its 
chieftains, adjoining which was the temple. 
One party was stationed in the gateway, 
while Shujuun reserved for himself the 
defence of the temple, in which he took 
post with his kinsmen. When the mer- 
cenaries of the tyrant advanced, the 
defenders of the cateway, after dealing 
many a distant death, marched upon 
them sword in hand, and perished. When 
they pushed on to the chief object of 
attack, the band issued forth in small 
detached parties, having first made 
their obeisances to the image, and carried 
destruction along with them. Shujaun was 
the last who fell. The templo was levelled 
to the earth, the idol broken in pieces, and 
the fragments thrown into the foundation 
of a mosque erected on its ruins. There is 
hardly a town of note in Rajwarra that has 
not to relate a similar tale of desperate 
valour in the defence of their household 
gods against the iniquitous and impolitic 
Arungxobe. Khundaila received a royal 
garrison ; but the old ofiioers, both terri- 
torial aud financial, were retained. by the 
conqueror. 

Bahadoor Sing continued to reside in an 
adjacent township, and through bis Dswnn, 
obtained a certain share of the crops and 
transit duties, viz. a seer out of every 
maund of the former, and one pice m every 
rupee of the latter. In process of time, the 
family residence and gardens were given up 
to him, and when the Syeds obtained power 
ho regained his country, though a garrison 
of the royal troops was retained, whose ex- 
penses he paid. He left three sons, viz 
Ivtsuri Siug, Futtek Sing, aud Oodey Sing. 


Kesuri, solicitous to bold bis lands on 
the same terms as bis ancestors, namely, 
service to the lord-paramount, assembled 
his adherents, and with his second brother, 
Futtek Sing, departed for the imperial 
camp, to proffer his service. The Munohur- 
pur chief, the elder branch of the family, 
was in the royal camp, ami having regained 
his lost cousequence by the depression of 
Khundaila, was by no means willing again 
to part with it. Be intrigued with the 
second brother, Futteh Sing, to whom ho- 
proposed a division of the lands; the latter 
lent himself to the intrigue, and the Dewan, 
seeing that a family quarrel would involve 
the destruction of them all, repaired to 
Khundaila, and through the mother, a Qor 
Rajpoofcni, he advocated the partition. A 
census was accordingly made of tire popula- 
tion, and a measurement of the lands, of 
which two portions were assigned to Futteh 
Sing, and the three remaining to the Raja, 
The town itself was partitioned in the samo 
manner. Henceforth, the brothers held no 
intercourse with each other, and Kesuri 
preferred Kaotah as his residence, though 
whenever he came to Khundaila, Futteh 
Sing withdrew. Things remained in this 
state until the Dewan prompted bis master 
to get rid of the agreement which had 
secured the ascendancy of Munohurpur in 
the Shekhawut federation, by destroying 
bis brother The Dewan arranged a friendly 
mooting at Kaotah for the avowed purpose 
of reconciliation, when Futteh Sing fell a 
victim to assassination ; but the instigator 
to the crime mot his proper reward, for 
a splinter of the sword which slew Futteh 
Sing entered his neck, and was the occasion 
of his death. 

Kesuri Sing, having thus recovered all 
his lost authority, from the contentious at 
court conceived ho might refuse the tribute 
of Kewasso, hitherto paid to the Ajmeer 
treasury, while that of KhundaiU went to 
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Narnol, Sycd Abdoolla, then Vizier, found 
leisure to resent this insalt, and seut a force 
against Khundaila. Every Raesilote in ’ the 
conn try assembled to resist the Toork, And 
even his foe of Munoburpur sent his quota, 
led by the dhabhat (foster-brother), to aid 
the national cause. Thus strengthened, 
Kesnri determined to oppose the royal forces 
hand to hand in tire plain, and the rival 
armies encountered at the border town of 
Deolee. While victory manifested a wish 
to side with the confederated Shekhnwnta, 
the old jealousies of Muoohurpur revivod, 
and he withdrew his quota from the field, 
at the same moment that the Kasnlli chief, 
on whom much depended, was skin. To 
crown these misfortunes, the Larbhani 
chief of Dank, basely deeming th ; s an 
opportunity to consult his own interest, 
abandoned the field, to take possession of 
Itewasso. The 1 Hon ' of Khundaila 
( Kesuri ), observing these defections, when 
the shout of “ Jy ! jy J ” ( victory, victory ), 
already rang in his ears, could not help 
exclaiming, in the bitterness of despair, 
"Had Futteh Sing been here, he would not 
lave deserted me.” He disduined, however, 
to give way, and prepared to meet his 
fate like a true Raesilote. Sending to where 
the battle yet raged for his youngest 
brother, Oodey Sing, he urged him to save 
himself, but the young Rajpoot scorned 
obedience to Biich a behest, until Kesuri 
made known his determination not to quit 
the field, adding that if he also Were slain, 
there would be an end of big line. Others 
joined their persuasions, ami even attempt- 
ed to turn Kesuri from liis purpose. ‘‘ No," 
replied tho chief, “ I have no desire for life ; 
two black deeds press upon me ; the murder 


of my brother, and the curse of the Oliarum 
of Dikuueer, whom I neglected at the distri- 
bution of the nuptial gifts, I will not odd 
a third by dustnrdly flight." As Oodey 
Sing reluctantly obeyed, while the swords 
mug around him, Ke~tn:i mads a hasty 
sauiiflce to A mini-%ata ( mother earth ), of 
which flesh, blood, and earth are the in- 
gredients. Hu cut pieces from his own 
body, but as scarcely Rny blood fl 'Wed, his 
own nncle, Mokum Sing of AUodah, parted 
with some of his, for so grand an obligation 
as the retention of Klnnidailn. Mixing bis 
own flesh, and his uncle’s blood, with A 
portion of his own sandy soil, ho formed 
small balls in dan ( gift ), for the mainten- 
ance of the land to his posterity. Toe 
D'homb ( bard ), who repeated the incanta- 
tions, pronounced the sacrifice accepted, 
and that seven generations of his line should 
rule in Khund.iihi(l). The bravo Kesnri 
was slain, the town taken, nnd Oodey Sing 
carried to Ajrneer, where he remained 
three years in captivity. At this time, tho 
chiefs of Oodipoor ami Kastilii determined 
to cut off tho royal gai risen in Khundaila ; 
but apprehensive of the danger it might 
occasion to thc-ii chief, they sent u special 
messenger to Ajmecr, to acquaint the 
viceroy of thoir scheme, previous to its 
execution, to prevent his being implicated. 
Khundaila was surprised, and DeonatU and 
three bundled Tooiks put to the sword. 
Tho viceroy, desirous to recover the place, 
consulted his prisoner, who offered to re- 
instate him if he granted him liberty. The 
Nnwub demanded a hostage, but the young 
Rajpoot said he knew of none but hia own 
mother, who willingly became the pledge 
fur her son. He fulfilled his agreement, 


(1) The fifth, as will be seen hereafter, has been expelled, and authority usurped by 
Ibe Kasulli branch of the family, and unless some foitunuto change should occur, the 
devotion of Kesuri was useless, and the prophecy must fall to the ground. 
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fend the ' viceroy was bo pleased with liia 
frank and loyal conduct, thnt on paying a 
Wgc nittxerana, he restored him to hia 
capital. 

Oody 8ing’s first act was to assemble his 
brethren, in order to punish Munohurponr, 
whoso treachery had causes them so much 
misery. The fo-ter-brolh-r, who command- 
ed on that occasion, was again entrusted 
with the command ; bat he fled after a 
sharp encounter, and Mtraohnrpur was 
invested. Seeing he had no chance of salva- 
tion, he had again recourse to chul ( strata- 
pew ). There were two feudatories of 
Nomiknrn’s line, joint-holders of Khnjrolli, 
who hud long been at variance with Peep 
Sing of Knsnlli, the principal adviser of the 
young Raja of Khnndsila. They were gained 
over to the purpose of the Munohurpur 
chief, who sent them with a private mess- 
age to Deep Sing, that no sooner should 
Munohurpur fall than he would be de- 
prived of Kasulli. These treacherous 
proceedings were but too common amongst 
“the sons of SlicUliji." Deep Sing fell into 
the snare, and at break of day, when the 
trumpets sounded for the as*.ault, the drums 
of the Kasulli chief were heard in full 
march to Iris estate. Oudey Sing, thus de- 
prived of his rovengo, followed Deep Sing, 
who, aware of his inability to cope with 
his immediate chief, fled for succour to 
Jcypoor, and Kasulli fell a sacrifice to the 
artifices which pre-ei vod Munohurpur 
The great Jey Sing then ruled Amber ; he 
received the suppliant chief, and promised 
him ample redress, on his swearing to be- 
come his vassal and tributary. D.-ep Sing 
swore allegiance to the gadi of Jey Sing, 
and signed a tributary engagement of four 
thousand rupees annually! 

Thus recommenced the supremacy of 
Amber over the confederated Shekhawuts, 
which had been thrown off ever since the 
dispute regarding the colts of Amrutsir, the 


ancient mark of homage, when “the sons of 
Shekhji 1 ' consisted only of a few hundred 
armed men. Shortly after thiB transaction, 
Jey Sing proceeded to the Ganges to fulfil 
certain rites upon an eolipse, and while 
performing liia ablutions in the sacred 
stream, and the gifts for distribution to 
the priests being collected on the bank, he 
inquired “who was present to receive dan 
that day f * The Kasulli chief, spreading out 
the skirt of his garment, replied, he waa an 
applicant. Such dan ( gifts ) being only 
given to mangtas, or mendicants, in which 
class they put priests, poets, and the poor, 
the Raja asked, laughing, “ What is your 
desire, Thakoor To which Deep Sing 
replied, thnt through hi 3 intercession the 
son of FuttehSing might obtain his father’s 
share of Khundaila ; which request waa 
complied with. 

This occurrence was in A. D, 1716; 
when the Jats were rising into poWer, and 
when all the minor Bajus served with 
their contingents under the great Jey 8ing, 
as houtenant of the emperor. Along with 
the princes of Ktrowli, Bhadorea, Shcopur, 
and many others of the third rank, was 
Oodey Bing of Khuudaila. During the 
siege of Thoon, the Shekhawnt chief was 
re-primauded for neglect of duty, and al- 
though he owed a double allegianco to Joy 
Sing, ns his natural liege lord and lieute- 
nant «f the king, ha would not brook the 
censure from one of bis own race, and in- 
dignantly withdiaw from the siege. Choora- 
mun the Jat, having contrived to mako his 
peace with the Syeil vizier, when Thoon 
was upon the evu of surrender, and Oodey 
Sing being implicated in this intrigue, 
Jey Bing, who was mortified at an occur- 
rence which prevented the gratification of 
a long-chcTislied resentment against tho 
upstait Jats, determined thnt the 
Khundaila chief should Buffer for his 
audacity. Attended by tho imperialists 
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under Bazecd Klian, and all his Lome 
clans, he inid siege to the citadel called 
Oodigurh. Oodey Sing held out a month 
in his castle he bad constructed and called 
by his own name, when his resources fail- 
ing, he fled to Nuroo in Marwar, and liis 
son, Sowae Sing, presented the keys, throw- 
ing himself on the clemency of the conqueror. 
He was well received, and pardoned, on 
condition of becoming tiibutary to Amber. 
He followed the example of tho Kasulli 
< hii f, and signed an engagement to pay 
annually ouo lakh of rupees. From this a 
deduction of fifteen thousand was subse- 
quently made, and in time being reduced 
twenty thousand more, sixty-five thousand 
continued to be tho tribute of Khundaila, 
until the decay of both the parent state and 
its scion, when the weakness of the former, 
and the merciless outrages of the predatory 
powers, Patlian and Mahrattn, rendered its 
amount uncertain aud difficult to realize, 


moreover, recalling his promise to Deep 
Sing, he restored the division of the lands 
as existing prior to the murder of Futteli 
Sing, viz. three shares to Sowae Sing, with 
the title of chief of the Shekhawnta, and 
two to Dheer Sing, son of Futteli Siug. The 
young cousin chiertaina, now joint-holders 
of Khundaila, attended their liege lord 
with their contingent 5 and Oodey Sing, 
taking advantage of their absence, with the 
aid of a baud of outlawed Larkhanis, sur- 
prised and took Khundaila. Atteuded by 
the Jeypoor troops, tho son performed the 
dutiful task of expelling hia father from bia 
inheritance, who again fled to Nuroo, where 
he resided upou a pension of five rupees a 
tiny, given by his son, until his death. He, 
however, outlived Sowae Sing, who left 
three eons ; Bindrabun, who succeeded to 
Khundaila ; Simboo, who had the appunage 
of Ranolli; and kooaul, having that of 
Piperolli. 



CHAPTEH VI. 


Bindrabun Das adheres to Madhu Sing in the civil tears of Amber.— 
Partition of lands annulled. — Self immolation of the Brahmins.— 
Consequences to Bindrabun , in his contest with Indur Sing, the other 
chief of Khundaila. — Civil war.— Prodigal expiatory sacrifice of Bindra- 
bun— He abdicates.— Govind Sing. — Is assassinated. — Nursing-Bat . — 
Rise and devastations of the Mahrattas.— Siege of Khundaila.— Terms 
of redemption. — Murder of deputies by the Mahrattas.— Indur Sing 
perishes in the attempt to avenge them . — Pratap Sing . — Rise of the 
Seekur chief.— Transactions between Pratap and Nursing , his co partner. 
— Pratap obtains the whole of Khundaila. — Nursing recovers by strata- 
gem his share of Khundaila. — Domestic broils and feuds.— General 
assembly of the Sadhani and Raesilote chiefs, to counteract the encroach- 
ments of Amber — Treaty between- the Shekhatouts and the court of Amber. 
— Violated by the latter. — The confederacy assault the toicn of the Iluldea 
faction. — Nursing refuses tribute to the court , and Khundaila is 
sequestrated — Nursing and Pratap treacherously made captive, and 
conveyed to Jeypoor.— Khundaila annexed to the fisc. 


Rikdrabuk Das steadfastly adhered to 
Madhu Sing in the civil wars which 
ensued for the gadi of Amber, and the 
I itter, when success attended his cause, 
wished to reward the important services of 
his feudat >ry. At his request, he consen- 
ted that the partition of the lands which 
had oaused so much bloodshed should be 
annulled, and that Bindrabun should rule 
as sole lord of Khundaila. Five thousand 
men were placed under his command for 
the expulsion of the minor, Indur Sing, 
grandson of Deo Sing, who made a stout 
resistance for many months ; but at length 
his little castle was no longer tenable, and 
be fled to Parasoli, where he again defended 
himself, and was agaiu ou the point of 
surrender, when an unexpected accident 
not only saved him from exile, hut restored 
aim to his rights. 


The mercenaries were snpporti d at (he 
solo charge of Biiulrabun, and ns hie 
ancestors left no treasury, he was compelled 
to resort to the contribution called dind 
from his aujbects, not even exempting 
(he hierarchy. Piqued at this unusual 
demand, some of the wealthiest 
Brahmins expostulated with the Baja 
on this in dignity to the order. But their 
appeals were disregarded by their chief, 
whose existence depended on supplies. 
The loss of influence as well as wealth being 
the fruit of this disregard of their remons- 
trance, they had recourse to that singular 
species of revenge termed chandi, or self- 
einolation, and poignarded themselves in 
his piesence, pouring maledictions on his 
bead with their last breath. The blood of 
Brahmins now rested on the head of 
Bindrabuu ; eveu amongst Lis personal 
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friends he laboured under a species of ex- 
communication i and his liege lord, Mndhn 
Sing of Amber, in order to expiate his 
indirect share in the guilt, recalled his 
troops, and distributed twenty thousand 
rupees to the Brahmins of his own capital. 
Indur ding liad thus time to breatlrc, and 
having ooliected all his retainers, wisely 
joined the Jeypoor army assembling under 
the command of the celebrated Khoshiali- 
rani Bhora to chastise the Rno of Macherri, 
who wob expelled and obliged to seek refuge 
with the Jats. Ia this service Indur Bing 
ao much distinguished himself, that, on 
the payment of a nutteraiia of fifty thousand 
rupees, he recovered his lust share of Khun- 
dailtt, by a regular putta, or grant, of the 
Raja. 

Perpetual fends, however, raged between 
these two kings of Khundaila, each of whom 
had his castle, or fortified palace. Each day 
“ there waa war even in tho gates ” of 
Khundaila, and at the hazard of prolixity 
we shall Btnte how it was conducted, chal- 
lenging the records of any civil war to 
produce an instance in which ail the ties 
of blood and kindred were more disregard- 
ed than in this beclum plutquam civile. 

Indur Sing had popularity on his side 
to balance the otiser's superior power, and 
be waa briskly pushing an attack on Oodi- 
gurh, the castle of his opponent, when he 
was joined by Ragunath Sing, the younger 
sop of hie focroan. This youth, who had 
the township of Koocbore in appanage, help- 
ed himself to three more, to retain which 
be aided with his father’s foe. Bjudrabun, 
in order to create a diversion, sallied out 
to attack Koocbore ; to oppose which, his 
eon, together with fais nephew, frith i Sing 
of Banoiliand bis retainers,, withdrew from 
the batteries to defend it But the attack 
on Koocbore had already failed, and 
Bindrabun was on his ictreat to regain 


Khundaila, when he was intercepted. The 
battle took place outside the city, whose 
gates were shut against friend and foe, to 
prevent a pell-mell entry. At the same time, 
the siege of Oodignrh waa not slackened ; it 
was defended by Goviml Sing, the eldest son 
of Bjudrabun, while the batteiies against it 
were commanded by an ther near kiusman, 
N.khr Sing of Chcrnna. For several days 
daily comb its ensued, in which were to be 
seen father and sen, uncles and nephews, and 
cousins within every degree of affinity, des- 
troying on ch other. At leogtb both parties 
were exhausted and a compromise ensued, 
in which Indur Sing obtained the rights he 
had so manfully vindicated. 

At this time, a dying and desultory 
effort to regain his lost power was made by 
No j nf Kooiy Khan, nt the head of the impe- 
rialists, who, conducted by tho traitorous 
Macherri Ran, led the royal army into the 
lands of the confideracy to raiso contribu- 
tions, for which he was cordially and laud- 
ably detested. NowulSing of Nowulguih, 
Bagh Bing of Keytrj, Soorajmnl of Busgao, 
all chieftains of the Sadhaois, unable to 
comply with the requisitions, were carried 
off, and retained captive till ransomed for 
many lakhs of rupees j all eventually raised 
upon the impovei idled hasbandiuan aud 
industrious merchant. 

The din of civil war having ended, the 
ministers of religion never ccpsed pouring 
info the ears of Bindrabun, the necessity of 
expiation and oblations for the mnrder of 
their brethren, and he was daily sacrificing 
the birthright of his cbildien, j» grants of 
the best lands of KhuudaiJa, to these drones 
of society, when Govind, the heir-spparent, 
remonstrated, which was followed by the 
abdication of Bmdrabun, who, appropriating 
five townships and the impost duties of 
Khundaila for his support, loft the cares of 
government to his son. (1) 


fl) His second son Raghuaath, had Koocbore in appanage, 
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Govind Sing did not long enjoy the 
honours of ehief of the Raesliotse. The 
year of hie elevation having produced an 
unfitvonreble harvest, at the request of hts 
vassal of Ranolli he proceeded to inspect 
the crops preparatory tg a reduction in the 
assessment. Less superstitious than hts 
father, he preserved in spite of the predie 
tions of the astrologer, who toid him, “ to 
beware the ides ( amauu* ) ot Fausli," and 
not to go abroad that day. In the course of 
the excursion, one of the personal atten- 
dants, a Rajpoot of Ksjrolli, had lost some 
valuable article entrusted to his charge, and 
the impetuous chief broadly taxed him 
with theft. His protestations of innocence 
were unavailing, and considering himself 
dishonoured by the imputation, which 
might possibly be followed by sonic dis- 
graceful punishment, he determined to 
anticipate his chief, and murdered him that 
night. Govind left Are Sons, Nursing, 
Soorajmul (who had Dodea), Hugh Sing, 
Jawan Sing, and Runjeet, all of whom 
had families. 

Nursing-Das, his eldest son, succeeded. 
In spite of internal dissensions, occasional 
chastisement, and pecuniary exactions from 
the imperial armies of those of their 
immediate liege lord of Amber, the con- 
federated frcraqe of Sbekhavati increased 
their territory and population. Only the 
shadow of a name now remained to the 
empire of the Great Mogul ; and their own 
lord paramount, satisfied with a certain 
degree of homage, tribute, and service on 
emergencies was little inclined to trench 
further upon their national independence. 
Bat a new enemy had now arisen, ami 
though of their own faith, fur more 


Sift 
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destructive than even the intolerant Isla- 
mite. Happy Were the inhabitants of the 
desert, who had an ocean of sand between 
them, and this scourge of India, the Insati- 
able Mahratta. After the fatal day of 
Mairta, where the evil genius of Rajpootaaa, 
enabled De Boigne to give the last blow 
to her independence, the desultory hordes 
roved in bands through the lands of the 
confederation, plundering, murdering, and 
carrying off eaptive the principal chiefs 
or their children, as hostages for contribu- 
tions they could not realize. These were 
dragged about after their amies, until the 
hardships sad indignities they underwent 
made them sell every article of value, or 
until the charge of keeping, or the trouble 
of guarding them, rendered their prolonged 
captivity burdensome to the wandering 
Southrons. 

Let us follow the path of the 
barbarians, and trace only one day’s acts 
of outrage. When the MahrSttSs entered 
the lands of the federation, soon 
after the battle of Mairta, they first 
attacked Bae. The inhabitants, knowing 
that they had no hope of mercy from these 
marauders, fled, carrying away ail the 
efleota they could to the larger towns, while 
a garrison of eighty Rajpoots took post 
in the little castle, to defend the point 
of honour against this neW assailant. 
Bae was stormed ; not one Rajpoot 
would accept of quarter, and all were put 
to the sword. The enemy proceeded to 
Khundaila, the route marked by similar 
tracts of blood. When within two east of 
the town, the horde halted at Hodegong, 
and a Pundit (1) was sent to Rso Iodsr 
Sing to settle the contribution, which was 


(1) The ministers of religion were the only derto amongst this race of deptldators, 
sad they were not behind the most illiterate in enpidity, and to say the' trath, eourngv, 
when required j and as for skill in negotiation, a Mshratta Brahmin stands aloud: keen, 
skilful, and imperturable, he would have baffled Machiavelli himself. 
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fixed at twenty thousand rupees, besides 
three thousand in ghoot (1) ( bi ibe ), for 
tbo Brahmin negotiator. The two chiefs, 
who negotiated on the part of the joint 
'Raj ns of Khundaila, proceeded with the 
pundit to the enemy’s camp ; their names 
were Nowal and Duleol, As it was out of 
their power to realize so large a sum, they 
were aooompanied by joiut revenue officers 
of Khundaila as oh, or hostage, when to 
their dismay, the Southron commander de- 
murred, and said they themselves most 
remain. One of the chieftains, with the 
tang froid which a Rajpoot never loses, 
coolly replied, that should not be, and tuk- 
ing his hooka from his attendant, began 
unceremoniously to smoke, when a rude 
Dethany knocked the pipe from his hand. 
The Thakoor’s sword was unsheathed in tin 
instant j but ere he bad time to use it, a 
pistol-bell passed through his braiu. Duleel 
8iDg’s party, attempting to avenge their 
companion were cut off to a man ; and 
Indnr Sing, who had left Khundaila to 
learn how the negotiations nped, arrived 
' jnst in time to see his clansmen butchered. 
He was advised to regain Khundaila : '‘No,” 
replied the intrepid Raeailote ; “ belter 
that I should fall before the gates of Khun- 
dsila than enter them after such disgace, 
without avenging my kinsmen.’’ Dismount- 
ing from his horse, be turned him loose, his 
adherents following his example ; and 
•word iu hand they rushed on the host of 
assassins and met their fate. Indur Sing 
was stretched besides his vassals, and, 
strange to say, Duleel w«e the only survivor : 
though covered with wounds, he wue taken 
up alive, end oarried to the hostile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the 


lengthened tragedy enacted iu Shekhavati, 
when Mabratta actors succeeded to Patbaus 
and Moguls ; heirs to their worst feelings, 
without one particle of their magnanimity 
or courtesy. But the teriitoryof the con- 
federacy was fur too narrow a stage ; even 
the entire plain of India appeared at one 
time too restricted for the hydra-headed 
banditti, nor is (here a principal-ty, district, 
or even township, from the Sutlej to the 
sea, where similar uiasst-res have uot been 
known, and but for our interposition, such 
scenes would have continued to the present 
hour. 

Pratap Sing, who succeeded his brave 
father in his shaie of the patrimony, was 
at this crisis with his mother at Sikruc, a 
strong fort in the hills, ten miles from 
Khundaila. To save the town, the principal 
men dug up the grain-pits, selling their pro- 
perty to release their minor chief from 
further trouble. Having obtained ail they 
could, the enemy proceeded to the lands of 
the Sadhanis. Oodipoor was the first as- 
saulted, taken, and Bat ked ; the walls were 
knocked down, and the floors dug op in 
search of treasure. After four day’s havock, 
they left it a ruin, and marched ngningt the 
northern chieftains of Siughaua, Jboon- 
joonoo, and Keytri. On the depaiture of the 
foe, young Pratap and his kinsman, Nuis- 
iug, took of their abode in Khundaila ; but 
scaicely had they recovered from the effects 
of Dekani incursion, before demauds were 
made by their liege lord of Amber for the 
tribute. Pratap made bis peace by assign- 
ing a fourth of the harvest ; hut Nutsing 
in the procrastinating and haughty spirit of 
hiB ancestors, despised an arrangement 
which, he said ( and with justice ), would 


(Ij Shoot i« literally ‘a bribe and no treaty or transaction was ever carried on 
without this, stipulation. So sacred was the ghms held, from tyrant usage, that the 
Peshwa mnmers, when they ruled the destinies of their nation, stipulated thn the a hoot 
should go to the privy purse » 
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reduce him to the level of a common 
SK'mia landholder. 

At this period, a remote branch of the 
Khundaila Shrkhawuts began to disclose a 
npiiit that afterwards gained him distinction. 
Devi Sing, cliieftuin of Seekur, a descendant 
of Rao Tirmnl of Kasojti, had added to the 
patrimony by tlie usurpation of no lesa 
than twenty-five large townships, as L»ha- 
gtirra, Ivlin, &c. ; and he deemed this a good 
opportunity, his chief being embrolicd with 
the court, to make an attack on Rcwasso ; 
but death put a stop to the ambitions views 
of the Seekur chieftain. Having no issue, 
he had adopted Luchmun Sing, s»n of the 
Shalipurn Thaknor ; but the .ley poor court, 
which had taken great umbrage at these 
most unjustifiable assaults or the Seekur 
chief on his weaker brethren, commanded 
Nundram Hnldia (brother of the piinte 
minister Dnulet Ram ), collector of the 
Sliekhawut tribute, to attack and humble 
him. No sooner were the orders of the 
court promulgated, than all the Baneut- 
tias ( 1 ) gathered round the standard of 
the collector, to aid in the redemption of 
their patrimonies wrested from them by 
Seekur. Besides the Khundaila chief in 
person, there were the ruUawuts of Kusulli, 
Bilara, and others of Tirmul’s stock ; and 
even the Sadhanis, who little interfered iu 
the affairs of the Rtesilotes, repaired with 
joy with their tribute and tlieir retaineis 
to the camp of the Jeypoor commander, to 
depress the Seekur chief, who was rapidly 
rising over them all. Nearly the whole 
troops of the confederacy were thug 
assembled. Devi Sing, it may be imagined, 
was no common character, to have 
excited such universal hatred ; and bis first 
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care had bean to make strong friends at 
court, in order to retain what he had acquir- 
ed. He had especially cultivated the 
minister’s friendship, which was now turn- 
ed to account. A deputation, consisting of • 
a Cbondawut chief, the Dowan of Seekur,' 
and th it important character the Dhabkae r 
repaired to the Huldia, and implored bint 
in the name of the deceased, not to give, 
up his infant son to hungry and revengeful 
Barwuttiat . The Huldia said there was 
but one way by which he could avoid th*. 
fulfilment of iiis court's command, which 
was for them, as he approached the place, 
to congregate a force so formidable from 
its numbers, as to exonerate him from all 
suspicion of collision. With the treasury of 
Devi Sing, ovei flowing from the spoliation 
of the Kaimkhani of Futtehpnr, it was easy 
to afford such indemnity to the Huldia, at 
whose approach to Seekur ten thousand men 
appeared to oppose him. Having made a 
shew of investing Seekur, and expended a 
good deal of ammunition, he addressed his 
court, where his brother was minister, stat- 
ing he onuld moke nothing of Seekur without 
great loss, both of time, men, and 
money, and advising an acceptance of the 
proffered sbmission. Without waiting a 
tepiy, he took two lakhs as a fine for his 
sovereign ; and a present of one for himselC 
The siege was broken up, and Seekur was 
permitted to psosecute his schemes ; iu which 
he was not a little aided by the continued 
feuds of the co-partner chiefs of Khundaila. 
Pr.itap took advantage of Nursing’s non- 
compliance with the court's requisition, aud 
his consequent disgrace, to settle the feud 
of their fathers, and unite both shares in 
bis own person ; and stipulated in return to 


( 1 ) Biriumttia, is ‘one expatriated,’ from bnr, ‘out of,’ and wuttun. * a country. ’ and 
it means either an exile, or any outlaw, according to the measure of crime which caused 
bis banishment from in's country. 
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fea responsible tar the whole tribute, be 
ready with hie contingent to serve the court 
end pay betides a handsome nuturana or 
Inteaiiture. The Holdia was about to 
comply, when Bawul Indnr ding of demote, 
chief of the Nathawut clan, interceded for 
Kneeing, and fnvjti vg him to his own res- 
ponsibility to the camp, acquainted him 
with the procedure of his rival, in whose 
name the patent for Khnndaila was actually 
made out ; 41 hut even now,’ 1 said this noble 
chief, ‘‘I will stay it if you comply with the 
terms of the court’’ But Nursing either 
would not or eonld not, end the dutnote 
chief nrged his immediate departure ; 
adding that as he came under his guarantee, 
he was desirous to see him safe baek, for 
" such were the crooked ways of the Amber 
house,” that if he prolonged his stay, he 
might be involved in rnin in his desire to 
protect him. Accordingly, at dusk, with 
sixty of hie own retainers, he escorted him 
toFownlgurb. and the next morning he 
was in his castle of Govindgnrh. The 
precautions of the Bamote chief were not 
vain, snd he was reproached and threatened 
•with the court's displeasure, for permitting 
Nursing’s departure ; bnt he nobly replied, 
“ he had performed the duty of a Eajpoot, 
and would abide the consequences.'’ As 
the sequel will finther exemplify the comip- 
tiona of courts, and the base passions of 
kindred, under a system of feudal govern- 
ment, We shall trespass on the reader’s 
patience by recording the result. 

Bamote and Cboinoo are the chief house 
of the Nathawut clan ; the elder blanch 
enjoying the title of Eawul, with supre- 
macy over the numerous vassalage. But 
these two families had often contested the 
lead, and their feuds had caused much 
bloodshed. Ou the disgrace of Indur Sing, 
as already related, his rival of Chomoo re- 
paired to court and offered so large a 
nuuerana as to lit invested uith lights of 
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seniority. Avarice and revenge were good 
advocates : a warrant waa made out and 
transmitted to ludur Sing ( still serving 
with the collector of the tribute } for the 
sequestration of Samote, Placing, like a 
dutiful subject, the warrant to his forehead, 
he instantly departed for Bamote, and 
commanded the removal of hie family, hia 
goods and chattels, from the seat of hia 
ancestors, and went into exile in Mar- 
war. In after times his Rani had a grant 
of the village of Peeplye, to which the 
magnanimous, patriotic, and loyal Indur 
sing, when he found the hand of death 
upon him, repaired, that he might die 
in the lands of the Cuchwahas, and have 
his ashes buried amongst his fathers. This 
man, who was naturally brave, acted upon 
the abstract principle of swamdhtrma or 
* fealty * which is not even now exploded, 
iu the midst of corruption and demoraliza- 
tion. Indur Sing would have been fnlly 
justified, according to all the principles 
which govern these states, in resisting the 
inqnitous mandate Surh an act might 
have been deemed as rebellion, by those 
who look only at the surface of things ; but 
let the present lords-pai amount go deeper, 
wbeu they have to decide between a Baja 
and his feudatories, and look to the origin 
and condition of both, and the ties which 
ftlone can hold such associations together. 

To return : Piatap Sing, having thus 
obtained the whole ot Khundaila, commenc- 
ed the demolition of a fortified gate, whence 
during the feudB his antagonist used to play 
some swivels against his castle. While the 
woik of destruction was advancing, an 
omen occurred, foreboding evil to Pratap. 
An image of Ganesa, the god of wisdom and 
protector of the arts, ( more especially of 
architecture ), was fixed in the wall of this 
gate, which an ill-fated and unintentional 
blow kuocked from its elevated position to 
the earth, and bciDg of terra-calta, his 
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fragments lay dishonoured and scattered on 
the pavement. Notwithstanding this, the 
demolition eras completed, and the long 
obnoxious gateway levelled with the earth. 
Pratap, having adjusted affairs in the 
capital, proceeded against Rewaaso, which 
lie reduced, and then lai^reige to Govind- 
gurb, aided by a detachment ot tlie Huldia. 
Having encamped at Goorab, two cose from 
it, and twice that diatanoe from Banolii, its 
chief, who still espoused the cause of hie 
immediate head, the unfortunate Nursing, 
sent his minister to the Huldia, offering not 
only to be responsible for all arrears due by 
Nursing, but also handsome douceur, to res- 
tore him to his rights. He repaired to 
Khundaila, stationed a party in the fortified 
palace of Nursing, and consented that they 
should be expelled, as if by force of hie 
adherents, from Govindgurh. Accordingly 
Soorajmul and Bagh Sing, the brothers of 
Nursing, in the dead of night, with one 
hundred and fifty followers, made a mock 
attack on the Huldia’s followers, expelled 
them, and made good a lodgment in their 
ancient dwelling. Pratap was highly exas- 
perated ; and to render the acquisition 
useless, he ordered possession of a point 
which commanded the mail ; but here he 
was anticipated by his opponent, whose 
party now poured into Khundaila. He 
then cut off their supplies of water, by forti- 
fying the reservoirs and wells, and this 
brought matters to a crisis. An action 
ensued, in which maBy were killed on each 
side, when the traitorous Huldia interposed 
the five coloured banner, and caused the 
combat to cease. Nursing, at this juncture, 
joined the combatants in person, from hie 
castle of Govindgurh, and a treaty was 
forthwith set on foot, which left the dietrict 
of Rewnsao to Pratap, and reatored to 
Nursing hie share of Khundaila. 

These domestic broils continued, how- 




ever, and occasions were perpetually’ recurr- 
ing to bring the rivals in collision. The. 
first was on the festival of the Gbangorei 
the next on the fianolli chief placing in - 
durance a vassal of Pratap, which produced 
a general gathering of the dans : both 
ended in an appeal to the lord-paramount, 
who aoon merged the office of arbitrator its 
that of dictator. 

The Sadhania, or ohieftmne of northern 
Shekhavati, began to feel the bed effects of 
these feuds of the Baeailotea and to express 
dissatisfaction at the progreeeive advances 
of the Jeypoor court for the establishment 
of its supremacy. Until this period they 
had escaped any tributary engagement, and 
only recognized their connexion with 
Amber by marks of homage and fealty on 
lapses, which belonged more to kindred 
than political superiority. But aa the 
armies of the court were now perpetually . 
ou the frontiers, and might Boon pass over, 
they deemed it necessary to take measures 
for tbeir safety. The township of Tooe, 
appertaining to Nowulgurh, bad already . 
been seized, aitd Banolii was battered 
for the restoration of the subject of 
Pratap. These were grievances which , 
affected all the Sadhania, who perceiving 
they could no longer preserve their 
neutrality, determined to abandon their 
internal dissensions, and from a system of 
general defence. Accordingly, a general 
assembly of the Sadhani lords, and as 
many of the Baesilotes as chose to attend, 
was announced at the ancient place of 
rendezvous, Oodipoor. To increase the 
solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all 
suspicion of treachery, as well aa to extin- 
guish ancient fueds, aud reconcile chiefs 

who had never met but in hostility, it was 
unanimously agreed that the moist sacred 
pledge of good faith, the Noon-dab, (l) or 


(1) Noon ot loon ‘gait,’ rad dabna , 1 to dip, bespatter, or sprinkle.’ 
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dipping the hand iu the salt, should take 

place. 

The entire body of the Sadhanl lords, 
with all their let liners, met at the appoin- 
ted time, os did nearly all the Raosilotes, 
excepting the joint chieftains of Khundailu, 
too deeply tainted with mutual distrust to 
take part in this august and national con- 
gress of all “the children of Shekhji.’’ It 
was decided in this grand council, that all 
internal strife should cease ; and that for 
the future, whenever it might occur, there 
should be no appeals to the attiibution of 
Jeypoor ; but that on all such occasions, or 
where the general interests were endanger- 
ed, a meeting should tako place at “the 
Pass of Oodipoor,’’ to deliberate and decide, 
but above all to repel by force of arms, 
if necessary, the further encroachments of 
the court. This unusual alarmed the court 
of Amber, and when oppression had genera- 
ted the determined resistance, it disapproved 
and disowned the proceedings of its lieute- 
nant, who was Birp'-is alcd by Rora 
Bam, with orders to secure the person 
of his predecessor. His flight preserved 
him from captivity ip the dungeons 
of Amber, but his estates, as well us those 
of the minister, his brother, were resumed, 
and all (heir property was confiscated. 

The new commander, who was a tailor 
by caste, was ordered to follow tho Hiildia 
to the last extremity; for in these regions, 
displaced ministers and rebels are identical. 
It was expected if they did not lose their 
heads, to seo them in opposition to the 
orders of theii sovereign lord, whoso slaves 
they had so lately proclaimed themselves ; 
in fact, a rebel minister in Rujwarra, is like 
an ex-Tory or ex- Whig elsewhere, nor does 
restoration to the councils of his eoveicign, 
perhaps in a few short mouths after he 
carried arms against him, plundered his 
subjects, and carried conflagration in his 
towns, excite more than transient emotion. 


The new commander was eager to obtain 
the sorvices of the assembled Shekhawuts 
against the Huldias, but experience had 
given them wisdom; and they not only 
exacted stipulations befitting their position, 
as tho price of this aid but what was of 
more consequence^ negotiated the conditions 
of their future connexion with the lord- 
paramount. 

The firtt article was the immediate 
restoration of the townships which the 
Iluldia bad seized upon as Tooe, Gwuln, 
&c. 

Tbe second, tliat the court should disavow 
all pretensions to exact tribute beyoud 
what they had voluntarily stipulated, and 
which they would remit to the capital. 

Third, that on no account should the 
armies of tho court enter the lauds of the 
confederation, the consequences of which 
had been so strongly marked in the atro- 
citcs at Kbundaila. 

Fourth, that tho confederacy would 
furnish a contingent for the service of tbe 
couit which should be paid by the court 
while so employed. 

The treaty being ratified through the 
intervention of the new cominunder, and 
having received in advance 10,000 rupees 
for their expenses, the chiefs with their 
retainers repaired to the capital, after pay- 
ing homage to their leige lord zealously set 
to woik to execute its orders on the Hnldia 
faction, who were disposed of their eatates. 
But, as observed in the annals of tho 
parent state, Jeypoor h id obtained the dis- 
tinction of the juothti durbar t or ‘lying 
court,’ of the justness of which epithot it 
afforded an illustration in its conduct to 
the confederated chieftains, who soon 
discoveied the difference between pro- 
mises and performance. Tlioy had done 
their duty, but they obtained not one of 
the advantages for which they agreed to 
serve the court ; and they had the wortifica- 
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tiou to Bee they had merely displaced the 
garrisons of Huldia for those of Rora Bain. 
After a short consultation, they determined 
to seek themselves the justice that was 
denied them ; accordingly, they assaulted 
in succession tho towns^ocupied by Rora 
Ram’s myrmidons, drove them out, and 
made over to their original propietors. 

At the Bame time, the court having de- 
manded the usual tribute from Nuiaing 
Das, which was always in arrtar, he had 
the imprudence to stone the agent, who 
was a relation of the minister. He hasten- 
ed to the Presence, “threw his tuiban 
at the Raja’s feet,” saying, he was dis- 
honoured for ever, a mandate was instanta- 
neously issued for the sequestration of 
Khund.iila and the capture of Nursing, who 
bade his liege lord defiance fiom his castle of 
Govindgurh : but bis co-partner, Pratap 
Sing, having no just cause of apprehension, 
remained iu Ivhuudaila, which was environ- I 
ed by the Jeypoor troops under Assaram. 
His security was his ruin ; but tho wily 
Banian (Aasaram), who wished to seize at 
ouce the joint holders of the estate, offered 
no molestation to Piatap, while he laid a 
plot for the other. He invited his return, 
on the buchun, or ‘pledge of safety,’ of the 
Munoliurpoor chief. Nursing did not hesi- 
tate, for rank as was the character of his 
countrymen in these degenerate days, no 
Rajpoot had ever incurred the epithet of 
Buchun- chtiolc, tenfold more odious than 
that of murderer, and which no future 
action, however brilliant, could obliter- 
ate, even from hie descendants to the 
latest posterity. On the faith of this 
buchun, N ui sing came, and a mock nego- 
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tiation was carried on for the arrears of 
tribute, and a time fixed for payment. 
Nursing returned to Ehnudaila, and Assaram 
broke up his camp and moved away. The 
crafty Banyan, having thus successfully 
thrown him off his guard, on the third day 
rapidly retraced Mb steps, and at midnight 
surrounded Nursing in his abode, who was 
oidered to proceed forthwith to the camp. 
Burning with indignation, lie attempted 
self-deRtruction, but was withheld ; and 
accompanied by a few Rajpoot who swore to 
protect or die with him, he joined Assaram 
to see the issue. 

A simple plan was adopted to secure 
Pratap, and he feailessly obeyed the 
summons. Both parties remained in oamp ; 
the one was amused with a negotiation for 
his liberation on the payment of a fine ; the 
other had higher hopes : and in the indul- 
gence of both, their vassals relaxed in 
I vigilauoe. While they were at dinner, a 
party planted in ambuscade rushed out, 
and before they could seise their arms, 
made captive both tho chiefs. They were 
pinioned like felons, pat iuto a covered 
carriage, despatched under the guard of five 
liundied men to the state-prison of Amber. 
It is au axiom with these people, that 
the end sanctifies the means ; and the 
prince and his minister congratulated each 
| other on tiie complete success of the scheme. 
Khundaila was declared khalisa (fiscal) 
and garrisoned by fivo hundred men from 
the camp, while the inferior feudatories, 
holding estates detached from the capital, 
were received on terms, and even allowed 
to hold their fiefs on the promise that they 
did not disturb the eeqestrated lands. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Bagl Sing oppose* the faithless court of Amber.— He is jotted by the 
celebrated George Thomas.— Desperate action.— 'IS agh Sing placed i * 
the fortified palace at Khundnila.—His garrison, with his brother, 
slain by Hnnwunt ding, son of Pratap. — Bagh regains the palace — 
The lands o/Khitndaila formed by Amber to two Brahmins.— They are 
expelled by Ike feudatory Barwuttias, who resist the court. — They 
become a banditti. — Singram Sing, cousin to Pratap , their leader. — Be 
avoids the treachery of the court. — His death.— The confederacy unite in 
the league against fodhpoor.— New treaty with the Amber court.— 
Liberation of Pratap and Nursing.— Grand unio/t of the Shekhawuts.— 
Abhe Sing succeeds in Kkundaila.— Treachery of the court. — Hnnwunt 
regain e Govindgurh, Kkundaila, If c.— Restoration of Khooshiatiram to 
the minstry of Jeypoor.— New investitures granted to the feudatories of 
Khundada.— Abhe and Pratap inducted into their ancestral abodes,— 
Incident illustrative of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal system.— Khund ai- 
ls assailed by Luchman Sing, chief ofSeekur.— Gallant defence of Huh- 
want.— His death . — Surrender of Khaundaila to Luchman Sing— -The 
co-heirs exiled.— Power and influence of Luchman Sing.— Polls the designs Of 
the Purohit. — Present attitude of Luchman Sing . — Subordinate branches 
of the Shekhawuts.— The Sadhani *. — Their territories wrested from the 
Kaimkhauis and Rajpoots ,— The Keytri branch of the family ef Sadhoo 
attains superiority,— Bagh Sing of Keytri murders hie own am.— The 
Larkhcenis.— Revenues of Shskavati. 


Dbixajlav Bohra was now (A.D. 1798-9) 
prim* minister of Jeypoor, and he no Booner 
heard of the success of Assaram, than he 
proceeded to join him in person, for the 
purpose of collecting the tribute due by the 
Sadhani chiefs. Haying formed a junction 
with Aaaaram at Oodipoer they marched to 
Portampoor, a town in the heart of the 
Sadhaniei whence they issued commands 


for the tribute to be bronght • to expedite 
which, the ministers sent dhoos (1) to all 
the townships of the confederacy. This 
insulting process irritated the Sadhani to 
such a degree that they wrote to Heenaram 
to withdraw his parties instantly, and re- 
trace his steps to Jboonjoonoo, or abide the 
oonseqaences ; declaring, if he did so, that 
the collective tribute, of which tea thousand 


(1) Dhoos is an expedient to hasten the compliance of « demand from a dependent. 
A party of horse proceeds to the township, and are commanded to receive so much per 
day stjll the exaotinn is complied with. If the dhoos is refused, it is considered tanta- 
mount to an appeul to arms. 
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Wu then 'ready, would be forthcoming, of ,n victory,- and ultimately compelled to 
All had assented to this arrangement but retreat. (I) 

Bagh Sing, brother of the captive prince of Th« captive ohiefh of Khundaila deemed 
Khundaila, who was so incensed at the this revolt and union of their countrymen 
faithless conduct of the court, after the favourable to their emancipation, and ad' 
great service they hud syecently perform- dress them to this afloat. A communication 
ed, that he determined to oppoee by force wss ®ade to the disoomfited Bora Baas, 
of arms this infraction of their charter, who promised his influence, provided an 
which declared the inviolability of the ter- efficient body of Raesilotee joined his camp, 
ritory of the confederation so long as the and by their services seeonded their 
tribute was paid. He was joined by five «qaests. Bagh Bing was selected ; a man 
hundred men of Keytri, with which having held in hi * b ** ^ "> d 

levied contributions at Singhona and Futteh- ev * n tbe court manager of Khnndaila found 
pur from tho traitorous lord of Seekur, it necessary to retain hie servioee, aa it was 
he invited lo their aid the celebrated George hi * influence only over his unruly 

Thomas, then carving ont ilia fortunes brethr<m that »'• wa8 en * Wf) to make any 
amongst these discordant to political ele- thin * ot t,1B new fi9cal Ia “ d,f - this 

meats. Nearly the hole of the Jeypoor Purpose, and to preserve the point of honour, 
mercenary and feudal army was embodied the manager permitted Bagh Sing to remain 
on this occasion, and although far superior ’ n tbe fortified palace of Khnndaila, with 
m numbers to the confederation, yet the * *“* M P«ty of his brethren : hut on being 
presence of Thomas and his regulars more * ,leotod to >~ d the quotas of his country- 
man counterpoised their numerical in- raen ™ th the °° ttrt commander, he left 
feriority. The attack of Thomas was ir. hU y° an « er brother * Luchman Siu «- M LU 
resistible j tlis Jeypoor lines led by Rora deputy- 

Sam gave way, and lost several pieces of No a00ner did it reach th ® ear * of Hun ' 
artillery. To redeem what the cowardice and wuat Sillede, son of tho captive 

ill conduct of the general in ohief had lost, Pratap, that Bigk Bing had joined the army, 
the chieftain of Chornoo formed a gole or ^ in the *P ;rit of these releutlsm 
dense baud of the feudal oliivalry, which he fenda > he determined to attempt tho oastle. 
Led In person agaiust Thomas’s brigade, Aa B00n M th « darkness of night favoured 
charging to the months of his guns. His his design, he hastened its accomplishment, 
objeet, the recovery of the guns, was salaried it, and put the unprepared gar- 
attained with great slaughter on each side. «»«>“ to the sword. Intelligence of thin 
The Chornoo chief (Runjeet Bing) was event reached Bagh Sing at RanoUi, who 
desperately wounded, and Bahadur Sing, instantly oouutermarohed, and oonwneneed 
Pahar Bing, chiefs of the Khangwote clans, the assault, into which even the towns 
with many others, were slain by discharges people entered heartily, inspired as they wens 
of grape ; the gens were' retrieved, and with indignation at the atrocious murder of 
Thomas and his auxiliaries were deprived the young chief. Tire day was extremely 

(1) Franklin, in bis life of George Thomas, describes this battle circumstantially ; 
but makes it appear an aflhir of the Jeypoor court, with Thomas and the Mahrattas, in 
which the Shekbawuta are net mentioned. Thomas gives the Rajpoot chivalry fall praise 
for their gallant bearing.— Memoir of George Thomas. 
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hot i the defendants fought for their 
existence, for their leader could not hope 
for mercy. The assailants were served with 
the beet food •, such was the enthusiasm, 
that even the women forgot their fears, and 
cheered them on aa the ladders were plan- 
ted against the last point of defen oe. Then 
the white flag was displayed, and the gats 
opened, but the murderer had fled . 

Mauji Dae succeeded Deenaram a« 
minister of Jeypoor ; and ltora ltam, not- 
withstanding bis disgraceful defeat and the 
lampoons of the bards, continued to be 
collector of the Sbekhuwut tribute, and 
farmed the fiscal lands of Ehundaila to a 
Brahmin for twenty thousand rupees 
annually. This Brahmin, in conjunction 
with another speculative brother, had taken 
a lease of the Mapa Rahdari, or town and 
ttansit duties at Jeypoor, which having 
been profitable, they now agreed to take on 
lease the sequestrated lands of Ehundaila. 
Having not only fulfilled their contract is 
the first year, but put money in their pocket, 
they renewed it for two more. Aided by a 
party of the Sillehposhians of the court, the 
minister of religion shewed he was no 
messenger of peace, and determined to make 
the most of his ephemeral power, he not 
only levied contributions on the yet inde- 
pendent feudatories, but attacked those who 
resisted, and carried several of their castles 
•word in hand. The brave “ eons of Raesil" 
could not bear this new mark of contumely 
and had faith of the court,— “to be made 
the sport- of a tailor and a Brahmin,''— and 
having receive intimation from the captive 
Chiefs that there was no hope of their 
liberty, they at once threw away the scab- 
bard, and commenced a scene of in- 
discriminate vengeance, which the Rajpoot 
often has recourse to when urged to 
despair. They at once assailed Ehundaila, 


and in spite of the resistance of seven 
thousaud Sadoopuniii, dispossessed the 
Purohit, and sacked it. Then advancing 
with in the Jeypoor domains, they spread 
terror and destruction, pillaging even the 
estates of the queen. Fresh troops were 
sent against them, And after many actions 
the confederacy was broken up. The 
Rauolii chief und others of the elder bran- 
ches made their peace, but the younger 
branches fled from the country, and obtained 
sirna ( sanctuary ) and subsistence iu Mar- 
war end Bikaneer : Singram Siug of 
Soojawas ( cousiu to Pratap ) sought the 
former, Bagh Sing and Sooruj Siug the latter, 
whose priuce gave them lauds. There they 
abode in tranquility for a time, looking to 
that justice from the prince which tributaiy 
collectors knew not ; but when apathy and 
neglect mistook the motive of this patient 
suffering, he was roused from bis iudifferenoe 
to the fate of the brave Bancutlat, by tho 
tramp of their horses’ feet even at the gates 
of bis capital. 

Singram Sing headed the band of exiles, 
whioh spread fear and desolation over a great 
portion of Dhoondar. In many districts they 
established rekwalli ; (1) and whether they 
succeeded in surprising a thanna (garrison) of 
their liege lord, they cut it up without 
mercy. They sacked the town of Kho, 
within a few miles of the city of Jeypoor, 
from uuder whose walls they carried off 
horses to mount their gang. Animated by 
successful revenge, and the excitement of 
a life so suited to the Rajpoot, Singram 
became the leader of a band of several hun> 
dred horse, bold enough to attempt any 
thing. Complaints for redress poured in upon 
the court from all quarters, to whioh a deaf 
ear might have been turned, had they not 
been accompanied with applications for re- 
duction of rent. The court et length, alarmed 


(1) The talvamenta, or black-mail of our own feudal system. 
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at tilts daring desperado, made overtures to 
him through Shiam Sing, Sadhani, the 
chief of Baasao, on whose luchun ( pledge ) 
Singram consented to appear before his liege 
lord. A* soon as he arrived under the walls 
of the city, his cavalcade was snrronnded by 
all classes, but particnldWy the Sikli merce- 
naries, all of whom recognized their pro- 
perty, some a horse, Borne a camel, others 
arms, bat none durst advance a claim 
to their own, so daring was their attitude 
and ao guarded their conduct. The object 
of the minister was to secure the person of 
Singram, regardless of the infamy which 
would attach to the chief who, at liis desire, 
had pledged himself for hie safety. But 
Shinm Sing, who had hea Td of the plot, 
gave Singram warning. In forty-eight 
hours, intelligence reached the court that 
Singram was in Tuarvati, and that, joined 
by the Tuars and Lai khnnis, he wna at the 
head of one thousand horse. He now as- 
sailed, the large fiscal towns of his prince ; 
contributions were demanded, and if they 
could not be complied with, he carried off 
ill ole (hostage) the chief citizens, who were 
afterwards ransomed. If a delay occurred 
in furnishing either, the place was instantly 
given over to pillage, which Was placed upon 
a body of camels. The career of this deter- 
mined Sarwutlia was at length rlcsed. He 
had surrounded the town of Madhupoor, 
the estate of one of the queens, when a ball 
struck him in the head. His body was 
carried to Ranolli and burnt, and he had his 
cenotaph amongst the Joojart ( those slain 
in battle) of his fathers. The son of Sing- 
ram succeeded to the command and the 
revenge of his father, and he continued the 
same daring course, until the court restored 
his patrimony of Soojawas. Such were the 
tumultuous proceedings in Shekhavati, when 
an event of such magnitude occurred as to 
prove an epoch in the history of Rajpootana, 
and which not only was like oil effused 


upon their affiiotiona, but made them promi- 
nent to their own benefit in the transaction. 

That grand international war, ostensibly 
for the hand of the Helem of Rijwrirra, was 
on the point of bursting forth. The opening 
scene was in Shekhavati, and the actors 
chiefly Sndhanie. It will be recollected, 
that though this was hut the underplot of • 
tragedy, chiefly got up for the deposal of 
Baja Mann of Jodhpoor, in favour of Dhon- 
kul Sing, Rae Chund was then Dewan, or 
prime minister, of Jeypoor ; and to forward 
his master’s views for the hand of Kishna, 
supported the cause of the pretender. 

The minister sent his nephew, Kirpararo, 
to obtain the aid of the Shekhawuts, who 
appointed Kishen Sing as interpreter, of 
their wishes, while the Kher assembled at 
the “ Pass of Oodipoor.” There a new treaty 
was formed, the main article of which was 
the liberation of their ohieftains, the joint 
Rajas of Ebundaila, and the renewal of 
the ancient stipulations regarding the 
non-interference of the court in their inter- 
nal arrangements, so long as they paid the 
regulated tribute. Kishen Sing, the organ 
of the confederation, together with Kirpa- 
ram, left the asaembly fur the capital, 
where they soon returned with the ratifica- 
tion of their wishes. On these conditions 
ten thousand of the sons of Shekliji were 
embodied, and ready to acoompany their 
lord-paramount wherever he might lead 
them, receiving paifi, or subsistence, whilst 
out of their own lands. 

These preliminaries settled, Shiam Sing 
Champawut ( nephew of the Pokurn chief ) 
with Kirparam repaired to Keytri, whence 
they conveyed the young pretender, Dhonkul 
Sing, to the eatup of the confederates. They 
wer^ met by a deputation headed by the 
princess Anundi Kowur { daughter of the 
late Raja Pratup, and one of the widows of 
Raja Bheem of Mnrwsr, father of the pre- 
tender ), who received the boy in bar arum 
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u the child of her adoption, cad forthwith 
»tm«d to the capital, where the army wu 
forming for the invasion of M&rwar. 

It moved to BLetoo, ten cost from Khun* 
daila, where they welted the junction of the 
Bikaneer Baja and other auxiliaries. Hie 
Bhekhawut lords here sent is their impera- 
tive demand for the liberation of the eon 
of Kaeeil, “ that they might march order 
a leader of their own, equal ia celebrity to 
the proudest of that awembled host" Eva- 
sion was dangerous ; and in a few days their 
thiefa were formally delivered to them. 
Even the self-abdicated Brindrabnn could 
not resist this general appeal to arms. The 
prlneei encamped in the midst of tbsir 
vassals, nor was there ever swell a eon voca- 
tion of ' the eona of Sbekbji ; * Shadhanis, 
Bbojanie, Lurkhanie, and even the Bar- 
mitthu, flocked mound the 'the yellow 
Banner of Baesil.’ The accounts of the 
expedition are elsewhere narrated, and we 
ahall only add tbat the Shekhawsta parti* 
cipated in all its glory and all its disgrace, 
and loet both Bao Nursing and ills father 
ere they returned to ther own lends. 

Abbe Sing, the son of Nursing succeeded, 
and conducted the contingent of his country* 
men until the ill-starred expedition broke 
ap, when they returned (to Khandaila. But 
the faithless court had no intention of res- 
torting the lands of Kbundaila. Compel- 
led to look about for a subsistence, with one 
hundred and fifty horse, they went to Baja 
Bukhtawnr Bing of Macherri ; but he, per- 
formed the duties of kindred and hospita- 
lity eo meanly, that they only remained 
a fortnight In this exigence, Pratap and 
his son repaired to the Mahratta leader, 
Bapoo Sindia,*at Dewnsa, while Hun want, 
in the ancient spirit of his race, determined 
to attempt Oovisdgurh. In disguise, he 
obtained the neceeeary information, assem- 
bled sixty of his resolute clansmen, whom 
he concealed at dusk is a ravine, whence, 


as soon as silence proclaimed the hour was 
come, he issued, ascended the well known 
path, planted his ladders, and cut down the 
sentinels ere the garrison was alarmed. It 
was soon mastered, several being killed and 
the rest turned out. The well known 
beat of the SaegMote Nakamt, awoke 
the Larkbania, Meenas and all the Bajpoota 
in the vioinity, who immediately repaired 
to the oastle. In a few week* the 
gallant Huowunt waa at the head of 
two thousand meu, prepared to act 
offensively against his faithless liege lord. 
Kbundaila and all the adjacent towns 
surrendered, their garrisons flying before 
the vietore, and Rhoshial Darogs, a name 
of note in all the intrigues of the durbar of 
that day, carried to court the tidings of hia 
own disgrace, which, hia enemies took care 
to proclaim, arose from hia cupidity : for 
though he drew pay and rations for a gam- 
son of one hundred men, be only had thirty. 
Accompanied by Button Obund, with two 
battalions and guns, and the roproaobea of 
his sovereign, he was commanded at his peril 
to recover Khundaila. The gallant Hunwuut 
disdained to await the attack, but advanced 
outside tire city to meet it, drove Khoshial 
back, and had he not in the very moment 
of victory been wounded, while the Larkha- 
nia hung behind, would have totally rooted 
them. Hunwnnt waa compelled to retreat 
within the waits, where he stood two assaults, 
in one of which he slew thirty Sillchpoih, or 
men in armour, the body-guard of the 
prince ; but the only water of the garrison 
being from tanka* ( reservoirs ), he was on 
the point of surrendering at discretion, when 
an offer of five townships being made, he 
accepted the towns. 

Another change took piaee in the minis- 
try of Amber at this period ; and Khooebia* 
liram, at the age of fourscore and four 
years, was liberated from the state-prison 
of Amber, and once more entrusted with 
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the administration of the government, This 
hoary-beaded politician, who, daring more 
than half a century, bad alternately met 
the frowns and the smiles of his prince, at 
this the extreme verge of existence, entered 
with all the alacrity of youth into the 
tortuoos intrigues of offlft, after witnessing 
the removal of two prime ministers his 
rivals, who resigned power and life together. 
Ehooehialiram had remained incarcerated 
since the reign of Baja Pro tap, who, when 
dying, left three injunctions ; the first of 
which was, that the Bohra ( his caste ) 
should never be enfranchised ; but if in 
evil hour his successor should be induced to 
liberate him “he should be placed un- 
controlled at the head of affairs (1). 

When this veteran politician, whose 
biography would fill a volwnefS), succeeded 
to the helm at Jeypoor, a solemn deputa- 
tion of the principal Sbekhowut chieftains 
repaired to the capital, and begged that 
throngh his intercession they might be 
restored to the lands of their forefathers. 
The Bohra, who had always kept up, as 
well from sonnd principle as from personal 
feeling, a good understanding with the 
feudality, willingly became their advocate 
with his sovereign, to whom he represented 
that the defence of the state lay in a willing 
and contented vassalage : for, notwithstand- 
ing their disobedience and turbulence, they 
were always ready, when the general weal 
wag threatened, to support it with all their 
power. He appealed to the late expedition, 
when ten thousand of the children of Shekhji 


were embodied in hie oanse, and what was a 
better argument, be observed, the Mahrattaa 
had only been ablo to prevail since their due 
sensiom amongst themselves. The Bohm 
commanded to follow his own good will and 
pleasure ; and having exacted an engager 
ment, by which the future tribute of the 
Baesilotes was fixed at sixty thousand 
rupees annually, and the immediate pay? 
ment of a nutter ana of forty thousand, 
fresh putteu of investiture were made out 
for Khundaila and its dependencies. There . 
are so many conflicting interests, in all these 
courts, that it by no means follows that 
obedience runs on the heels of com- 
mand ; even though the orders of the prince 
were countersigned by the minister, the 
Nagtt, who formed the garrison of Khun- 
daila, and the inferior fiefs, shewed ne 
disposition to comply. The gallant Hun- 
wnnt, justly suspecting the Bohn's good 
faith, proposed to the joint rajas a coup 4a 
main ( a sudden enterprise ) which he 
volunteered to letd. They had five hun- 
dred retainers amongst them; of these 
Hunwunt selected twenty of the moot 
intrepid, and. repaired to Oodignrh, to 
whioh be gained admission as a messenger 
from himself ; twenty more were at his 
heels, who also got in, and the rest rapidly 
following, took post at the gateway; 
Hnnwnnt then disclosed himself, and 
presented the fresh putta of Khundaila to 
the Nagae, who still hesitating to obey, he 
drew his sword, when seeing that he was 
determined to succeed or perish, they 


(1) The second injunction was to keep the office of Fonjdar, or eommMider of the 
forces, in the family of Simboo Sing, Ooogawut, a tribe always noted for their fidelity, and 
like the Mairteas of Marwar, even a blind fidelity, to the gadi, whoever was the oeeupant. 
The third injunction is left blank in my manuscript. 

(J8) His first act, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Amber, was the' 
delicate negotiation at Dhonee, the castle of Chund Sing, Googawut He died aiBosewsh, 
22nd April 1812, on his return from Macherri to Jeypoor, where he had been unsuccess- 
fully attempting a reconciliation between the oonrta. It will not be forgotten that the 
independence of the Narooca chief iu Maoherri had been mainly archived by the Bohra, 
who was originally the ho mm affaire* of the traitorous Narooca. 
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reluctantly withdrew, and Abhe and Pratap 
•Were once more inducted into the dilapida- 
ted abode* of their ancestors. The adversity 
they had undergone, added to their youth 
and inexperience, made them both yield a 
ready acquiescence to the advice of their 
kinsman, to whose valour nnd conduct they 
owed the restoration of their inheritance, 
and the ancient feuds, which were marked 
on every stone of their castellated mahU, 
were apparently appeased. 

Shortly after this restoration, the 
Shikhawut contingents were 'tailed out to 
serve against the common enemy, of itnj- 
pootana, the notorious Meer Khan, whose 
general, Mahomed Shah Khan, was closely 
blockaded in the fortress of Bhomgurh, 
near Tonic, by the whole strength of Jey- 
poor, commanded by Rao Chand King of 
Dhoonee. An incident occurred, while the 
Beige was approaching a successful conclu- 
sion, which well exemplifies the incorrigi- 
ble imperfections of the feudal system, 
either for offensive or defensive operations. 
This incident, trivial aa it is in ita origin, 
proved a death-blow to these unfortunate 
princes, so long the sport of. injustice, and 
appears destined to falsify the dhom, who 
prophecied, on the acceptance of his self- 
sacrifice, that seven successive generations 
of his issue should occupy the gadi of 
Khundaila. In the disorderly proceedings of 
this feudal array, composed of all the 
quotas of Amber, a body of Shekbawut had 
sacked one af the townships of Tonk, in 
which a Googawat inhabitant was slain, 
and his properly plundered, in the indiscri- 
minate pell-mell. The son of the Googawut | 
instantly carried liis complaints to the 
besieging genera), Chand Sing, the head 
Of hie clan, who gave him a party of the 
Sillepoih (men in armour) to recover his 
property. The Shekhawuts resisted, and 
reinforced their party ; Chand Sing did the 
same 5 the Khuudaila chiefs repaired in 


person, accompanied by the whole cofedera* 
cy, with the exception of Seekur ; nnd the 
Googawut chief, who had not only the ties 
of clanship, but the dignity of commander- 
in-chief, to sustain, sent every man he 
could spare from the blockade. Thus near- 
Jy the whole feiCal array of Amber was 
collected round a few bakeries (carts), 
ready to cut each other to pieces for the 
point qf honour : neither would relinquish 
the claim, end swords were already drawn, 
when the Khengarote chief stepped be- 
tween them as peace-maker, and proposed an 
expedient which saved the honour of both, 
namely, that the plundered property should 
be permitted to proceed to its destination, 
Khuudaila prince’s quarters, who should 
transmit it, “ of his own aicord, " to the 
commander-in chief of the army. The 8he- 
khawuts assented ; the havoc was prevent- 
ed ; but the pride of Chand Sing tfae hurt, 
who eaw in this a concession to the com- 
mander of the army, but none to the leader 
of the Googawuts, 

Luchman Sing, the chief of Seeknr, 
who, as before stated, was the only Shekha* 
wut who kept aloof from the aflray, saw 
the moment was arrived for the accomplish- 
ment of his long-concealed desire to be lord 
of Khundaila. The siege of Bhomgurh be- 
ing broken up, in consequence of these 
dissensions and the defection of the con- 
federated Shekhawuts, the Seekur chief no 
sooner saw them move by the circuitous 
route of the capital, than he marched 
directly for his estates, and throwing aside 
all disguise, attacked Soessoh, which by an 
infamous stratagem he secured, by inveig- 
ling the commandant, the son of the late 
Bofara minister. Then making overtures to 
the enemy, against whom he had just been 
fighting, for the sum of two lakhs pf rupees, 
he obtained a brigade of the mercenery 
Pathaus, under their leaders Munnoo and 
Mahtab Khan, the last of whom, but a few 
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days before, had entered into a solemn 
engagement with Hunwunt, as manager 
for the minor princes, to support whose 
cause and to abstain from molesting their 
estates, he had received fifty thousand 
rupees ! Such nefarious acts were too com* 
mon at that period even to occasion remark, 
far less reprehension. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for 
the defence of the lands which his valour 
had redeemed. His foeman made a lavish 
application of the wealth, which his selfish 
policy had acquired, and Rewasso and other 
fiefs were soon in his possession. The 
town of Khnndails, being opened, eoon 
followed, but the castle held out sufficiently 
long to enable him to strengthen and provi- 
sion Kote, which he determined to defend 
to the last Having withstood the attacks 
of the enemy, during three weeks, in the 
almost ruined castle, he sallied out sword 
in hand, and gained Kate, where he assem- 
bled all those yet faithful to the family, 
and determined to stund or fall with the 
luat strong hold of Khundaila. The other 
chiefs of the confederation beheld with 
indignation this unprovoked and avaricious 
aggression on the minor princess of Khun- 
daila, not only because of its abstract 
injustice, but on the undue aggrandise- 
ment of this inferior branch of the 
Raesilotes, and the means employed, name- 
ly, the common enemy of their country. 
Many leagued for its prevention, but 
some were bribed by the offer of a part 
of the domain, and those were too virtuous 
to be corrupted, found their intentions 
defeated by the necessity of defending their 
own homes against the detachments of Meer 
Khan, sent by desire of Seeknr to neutralize 
their efforts. The court was steeled egninst 
all remoustranoe, from the unhappy rup- 
ture at Bhomgurh, the bloekade of which, 
it was represented, was broken by tbo 
conduct of the followers of Khundaila. 
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Hunwunt and some hundreds of h's 
brave clansmen were thus left to their own 
resources. Luring three months, they, 
defended themselves in a position outside, 
the castle, when a general smith was made 
on his internchment. He was advised, to re* 
treat into the castle, hut he nobly replied,- 
Khundaila is gone for ever, if we are re- 
duced to shelter ourselves behind walls 
and he called upon his brethren to repel the 
attack or perish. Hunwunts cheered on 
his kinsmen, who charged the battalions, 
sword in hand, drove them from their gnus,- 
and completely cleared the intrenchments. 
But the enemy returned to the conflict, 
which lasted from mom until nightfall. 
Another sortie was made ; again the enemy 
was ignominious! y dislodged but the gal- 
lant Hunwunt, leading his men to the very 
muzzle of the guns, received a shot whieh 
ended his career. The victory remained 
with the besieged, but the death of their 
leader disconcerted his clansmen, who 
retired within the fort. Five hundred of the 
mercenary Pathans and men of Seeknr ( a 
number equal to the whole of the defend- 
ers ), accompanied to the shades of the last 
intrepid Raesilote of Khuudaila. 

The next morning, an armistice for the 
removal of the wounded and obsequies of 
the dead was agreed to, during which terms 
were offered, and refused by the garrison. 
As soon os the death of Hunwunt was 
known, the Oodipoor chief, who from the 
first had upheld the cause of justice, sent 
additional aid both in men and supplies •, and 
had the Keytri chief been at his estates, the 
cause would have been further supported ; 
but he was at court, and had left orders 
with his sou to act according to the advice 
of the chief of Buss.-io, who bad been gained 
ovor to the interests of Seekur by the bribe 
of participation in the conquered lauds. 
Nevertheless, tlio garrison lield out, under 
every privation, for fir* weeks longer, their 
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duly sustenance at length being a little 
Iiidlan corn introduced by the exertions of 
individual Mmutt. At this extremity, an 
offer being made of ten townships, they 
surrendered. Pratap Sing took his share of 
this remnant of hie patrimony, but his co- 
heir Abbe Sing inherited too niuoli of 
Raeeil’s spirit to degrade himself by owing 
aught to his criminal vassal and kinsman. 
It would hate been well for Pratap bad lie 
shewn the eaue spirit ; for Lnchman Sing, 
B»w lord of Khundaila, felt too acutely 
the injustice of hie success, to allow the 
rightful heir to remain upon his patrimony ; 
and he only allowed sufficient time to elapse 
for the consolidation of his acquisition, be- 
fore ho expelled the young prince. Both 
the co-heirs, Abbe Sing and Pratap, now 
reside at Jhoonjuonoo, where each receives 
five rupees a day, from a joint purse made 
for them by the Sadhanis, nor at presen t(l) 
is there a ray of hope of their restoration to 
KhundaRa. 

In 1814, when Misr Sheonarain, then 
minister of Jeypoor, was involved in great 
pecuniary difficulties, to get rid of the im- 
portunities of Meer Khan, he cast his eyes 
towards the Seekur chief, who had long 
been desirous to have his usurpation sanc- 
tioned by the court ; and it was stipulated 
that on the payment of nine lakhs of rupees 
(eit. five from himself, with the authority 
and force of Jeypoor to raise the rest from 
the Sadhanis), he riwuld receive the pufia 
of investiture of Khundaila. Meer Khun, 
the mutual agent on this occasion, was then 
at Banolli, where Luehman Sing met him 
and paid the amount, receiving hie receipt, 
which wae exchanged for the grant ouder 
the gnat seal. 

Immediately after, Luehman Sing proceed- 
ed to court, and upon the further payment 
of one year’s tribute in advance, henceforth 


fixed at fifty-seven thousand rupees, he 
received from the hands of ills liege-ion), 
the Baja Juggnt Sing, the Ickelatai investi- 
ture. Thus, by the ambition of Seekur, the 
enpidity of the court, and the jealousies and 
avarice of the Sjgdhimie, the birth right 
of the lineal heirs of Kaesil was alienated. 

Luehman Sing, by his talents and 
wealth, soon established his influence at the 
Court of his sovereign ; but the jealousy 
which this excited in the Purohit minister 
of the day very nearly lost him his dearly- 
brought acquisition. It will be recollected 
thst a Brahmin obtained the lease of the 
lands of Khundaila, and that for his extor- 
tions he wns expelled with disgrace. He 
proceeded, however, in hiB career of ambi- 
tion ; subverted the influenoe of his patron 
Sheonarain Misr, forcing him to commit 
suicide, ruined the prospects of his son, and 
by successful and daring intrigue establish- 
ed himself in the ministerial chair of 
Amber. The influence of Luehman Sing, 
who was consulted on all occasions, gave 
him umbrage, and he determined to get rid 
of him. To drive him into opposition to 
his sovereign was his aim, and to effect thia 
there was no better method than te sanction 
an attack upon Khundaila. The Sadhanis, 
whose avarice and jealousies made them 
overlook their true interests, readily united 
to the troops of the coart, and Khundaila 
was besieged. Luehman Sing, on thia occa- 
sion, shewed he was no common character. 
He tranqailly abided tbe issue at Jeypoor, 
thus neutralizing the malignity of the 
Pnrobit, while, to ensure the safety of 
Khundaila, a timely supply of money to 
the partisan, Jumsheey Khan, brought his 
battalions to threaten the Purohit in this 
camp. Completely foiled by the superior 
tract of Luehman Sing, the Brahmin was 
compelled to abandon the undertaking and 


(1) This was written, io 18L3-1A 
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to return to the capital, where hie anger 
made him throw aside the mask, and 
attempt to eeoure the person of his enemy. 
The Seekur chief had a narrow escape ; he 
tied with fifty horse, hotly pursued by his 
adversary, while his effects, and those of 
his partisans ( amongs# whom was the 
Samote chief) were confiscated. The 
Sadhanis, led by the chiefs of Keytri and 
Bussao, even after the Pnrohit had left 
them, made a bold attempt to capture 
Khundtila which was defeated, and young 
AblieSing, who was made a pnppot on the 
occasion, witnessed the last defeat of his 
hopes. 

If necessity or expediency could palliate 
or justify such nefarious nets, it would 
be shewn in the good consequences that 
have resulted from evil. The discord and 
bloodshed proluced by the pirtition of 
authority between the sons of Bahadur Sing 
are now at an end. Luchman Sing is the sole 
tyrant in Khundaila, and so long as the 
system which he has established is main- 
tained , he.'may laugh at the efforts, not only 
of the Sadliauis, but of the court itself, to 
supplant him. 

Let us, in a few words, trace the family 
of Luohman Sing. It will be recollected 
that Raesil, the first Raja amongst the sou 
of Shekhji, had seven sons, the fourth of 
whom, Tirmul ( who obtained the title of 
Rao), held Kasulli and its eighty four town- 
ships in appanage. His son, Hurree Sing, 
wrested the district of Bilara, with its one 
hundred and twenty-five townships, fioin 
the Knirakhams of Futtehpur, and shortly 
after, tweuty-five more from Rewasso. Seo 
Sing, the son of Hurree, captured Futteh- 
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pur itself, the chief abode of the Kaimkhani*, 
where he established himself. Sis son, 
Chand Sing, foanded Seekur, whose lineal 
descendant, Devi Sing, adopted Luohman 
Sing, son of near kinsman, the Shahpura 
thakoor. The estates of Seeknr were in 
admirable order when Luchman succeeded 
to his unule, whose policy wag of the exter- 
minating sort. Luohman improved upon 
it : and long before be acquired Khundaila, 
had demolished all the castles of his in- 
ferior feudatories, not even sparing that of 
Shahpura, the place of his nativity, as well 
as Bilara, Bnthotie, and Kasulli ; and so 
completely did he allow the ties of adoption 
to supersede those of blood, that his own 
father preferred exile, to living under a Bon 
who, covered with “the turban of Seekur,” 
foigot the author ofhis life, and retired to 
Jodhpoor. 

Luchman Sing lias now a compact and 
improving country, containing five hundred 
towns and villages, yielding a revenue of 
eight lakhs of rupees. Desirous of trans- 
mitting bis name to posterity, he erected the 
castle of Luchmiugurh, (1) and has fortified 
many other strongholds, for the defence of 
which he has formed a little ariuy, which, in 
these regions, merits the title of regulars, 
consisting of eight battalions of alligule, 
armed with matchlocks, with a brigade of 
guns to each battalion. He has besides an 
efficient cavalry ; consisting of one thousand 
horse, half of which are bargeert, or stipen- 
diary j the other half jagheerdars, having 
lauds assigned for their support. With 
suoli means, and with his ambition, there is 
very little doubt that, had not the alliance 
of his liege lord of Amber with the English 


(1) Lnehmangurh, or “the castle of Luchman,” situated upon a lofty mountain, was 
erected in S. 1862, nr A.D. 1800, though probably on the ruins of some more ancient for- 
tress. It commands a most extensive prospect, and is quite a beacon in that country, 
studded with lull-castles. The town is built on the mode! of Jeyp >or, with regular streets 
intersecting each other at right angles in which there are many wealthy merchants, who 
enjuy perfect security. 
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government put a atop to the predatory 
system, be would, by means of the same 
worthy allies by whose aid he obtained 
Khundaila, (1) before this time bare made 
himself supreme iu Shekharati. 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the 
history of the princes of Khnndaila, we shall 
give a brief account of the other branches 
of >he Shekhawuts, especially the most 
powerful, the Sadhani. 

The Sadhanis are descended from Bhojraj, 
the third eon of Baeail, and iu the division 
of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained 
Oodipoor and its dependencies. Bhojraj had 
a numerous issue, styled Bhnjani, who arro- 
gated their full share of importance io the 
infancy of the confederacy, aud in process 
of time, from some circumstance not rela- 
ted, perhaps the mere advantage of locality, 
their chief city became the rendezvous for 
the great council of the federation, which 
is Still in the defile of Odtpoor. (2) 

Several generations subsequent to 
Bhojraj, Jugram succeeded to the lands of 
'^Oodipoor. He had six sons, the eldest of 
‘ whggc, Sadhoo, quarrelled with his fattier, 
on soma ceremonial connected with the 
celebration of the military festival, the 
doaerah, and quitting the paternal roof, 
■ought his fortunes abroad. At this 
time, almost all the tract now inhabited by 
the Sadhanis was dependent on Futtehpoor 
( Jhoonjoonoo ), the residence of a Nuwub 
Of the Kaimkhani tribe of Afghans, who 
held it as a fief of the empire. To him 
Sadhoo repaired, and was received with 
favour, and by his talents and courage 
rose in consideration, uutil he was eventu- 
ally intrusted with the entire management 


of affairs. There are two aocounts of the 
mode of his ulterior advancement : both 
may be correct. One is, that the Nuwab, 
haviug no children, adopted young Sadhoo, 
and assigned to him Jhoonjoonoo and its 
eighty-four dependencies, which he retained 
on the Kaimkhani*!' death. The other, and 
less favourable though equally probable 
account, is that, feeling his influence firmly 
established, he hinted to his patron, that 
tho township of — - was prepared for bis 
future residence, where be ahould enjoy a 
sufficient pension, as he intended to retain 
possession of his delegated authority. Bo 
completely had he supplanted the Kaimkha- 
ni, that be found himself utterly unable to 
make a party against the ungrateful Shekha- 
wut. He therefore fled from Jhoonjoonoo 
to Futtehpoor, the other division of his 
authority, or at least one of his own kin, 
who espoused his cause, and prepared to 
j expel tho traitor from Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo, 

I in this emergency, applied to hie father, 
requesting him to onll upon his brethren, 
as it was a common cause. The old chief, 
who, in his son's success, forgave and foigot 
the conduct which made him leave his roof, 
instantly addressed another son, then serv- 
ing with his liege lord, the Mirza Raja Jey 
Sing, in the imperial army, to obtain succour 
for him ; and some regular troops with 
guns were immediately despatched to 
reinforce young Sadhoo and maintain his 
usurpation, which was accomplished, and 
moreover Futtehpoor was added to Jhoo- 
joonoo. Sadhoo bestowed the former with 
its depen denciee, equal in value to his own 
share, on his brother, for his timely aid, and 
both, according to previous stipulation. 


(1) Khundaila is said to have derived its name from the Khohir Rajpoot. The 
Khokur is often mentioned in the Bhatti Annals, whom I have supposed to be the 
Ghuker, who were certainly Indu-Scythic. Khundaila has four thousand houses, and 
eighty villages dependent on it. 

(8) The ancient name of Oodipoor is said to be Kaes ; it eontains three thousand 
houses, and has forty-five villages attached to it, divided into four portions. 
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agreed to acknowledge their obligations to 
the Baja by an annnal tribute and nusztrana 
on all lapses, as lord-paramount. 8a- 
dhoo soon after wrested Singhana, contain- 
ing one hundred and twenty-fire Tillages, 
from another branch of the Kaimkhanis ; 
Sooltano, with its chouMsi, or division of 
eighty four townships, from the Gor Raj- 
poots ; and Kpytri and its dependencies 
from the Tuars, the descendants of the 
ancient emperors of Delhi ; so that, in pro- 
cess of time, he possessed himself of a ter- 
ritory comprising more than one thousand 
towns and villages. 8hort!y before his 
death, he divided the conquered lands 
amongst his five sons, whose descendants, 
adopting his name as the patronymic, are 
called Sadbani ; viz. Zoorawur Sing, Kishen 
Sing, Nowul Sing Kesuri Sing, and Pahar 
Sing. 

Zoorawur Sing, besides U 19 paternal aud 
original estates, had, in virtue of primogeni- 
ture, the town of Chokeri and its twelve 
subordinate villages, with all the other em- 
blems of state, as the elephants, palkees, &c.i 
and although the cupidity of thelfKeytri 
chief, the descendant of the second son, 
Kishen, has wrested the patrimony from the 
elder branch, who has now only Chokeri, yet 
the distinctions of birth are never lost in 
those of fortune, and the petty chief of 
Chokeri, with its twelve small townships, is 
though looked upon as the superior of Abbe 
Sing, the lord of five hundred villages. 

The descendants of the other four sons, 
now the most distinguished of the Sadba- 
nis, are, (1) 


Abbe Sing of Keytri ; 

Shi am Sing of Bussao ; 

Gyan Sing of Nownlgurh j (2) 

Shere Sing of Sooltano. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the 
five sons of Sadhoe, he left the districts of 
Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Soorujgnrh 
( the ancient Oreecha ), to be held in joint' 
heirship by the junior members of his stock. 
The first, with its one hundred ,'and twenty 
five villages, has been usurped by Ablie 
Sing of Keytri, bnt the others still continue 
to be frittered away in sub-infeudatioua 
among this numerous and ever-spreading 
f rerage. 

Abhe Sing has assumed the same impor- 
tance amongst the Sadhanis, that Luchm&n* 
Sing has amongst the Raemlotes, and both 
by the same means, crime and usurpation. 
The Seeknr chief has despoiled his senior 
branch of Khundailn; and the Keytri chief 
has not only despoiled the senior, bnt 
also the junior, of the five branches of 
Sadhoo. The transaction which produced 
the last result, whereby the descendant of 
Shere Sing lost Sooltano, is bo peculiarly 
atrocious, ihat it is worth relating, as a 
proof to wbat lengths the Rajpoot will go. 
“lo get land." 

Pahar Sing had an onTy son, named 
Bhopal, who being killed in an attempt 
on Lokavoo, he adopted the yonnger son of 
his nephew, Bagh Sing of Keytri on the 
death of his father, the Sooltano chief, 
being too young to undertake the manage- 
ment of his fief in person, remained under 
the paternal roof. It would appear as if 


(1) It must be borne in mind that this was written in 1814. 

(2) Nowulgurh contains four thousand houses, environed by a scKerpunna. It is on 
a more ancient site called Roleani, whose old castle in ruins is to the south-east, aud tho 
new one midway between it and the town, built by Nowul Sing in S, 1802, or A. D. 174ft 
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this alienation of political rights could 
also alienate affection and rapture all the 
ties of kindred, for h« unnatural father 
embrued his hands iu the blood of his own 
child, and annexed Sooltaao to Keytri. 
Bat the monster grievously suffered for 
the deed ; he became the scorn of his kins- 
men, “who spit at him and threw dust on 
his head" untill he secluded himself from 
the gaze of mankind. The wife of his 
bosom ever after refused to look upon him ; 
aha managed the estates for the surviving | 
ton, the present Abhe Sing. Daring twelve 
yearn that Bhag Sing survived, he never 
quitted his appartment in the castle of 
Keytri, untill earned out to be burned, 
eraidst; the execrations and contempt of 
hja kinsmen. 

Larhhanu . — Having made the reader 
sufficiently acquainted with the gonealogy 
«f the Sadhanis, as well as of the Haesilotcs 
▼e shall conclude with a brief notice of 
the Larkhaais, which term, translated, ‘‘the 
beloved ilords,’’ ill-accords with their occu- 
pation, as the moat notorious marauders in 
Bajpootana. Zarla is a common infantine 
appellation, meaning ‘beloved ; but whether 
the adjunct of Khan to this son Raesil, as 
well as to that of his youngest, Taj-khan 
(the crown of princes), was out of compli- 
ment to some other Mooslem saint, we 
know not. Larkhan conquered his own 
appanage, Dan tab Ramgurh, on the irontiers 


of Alar war, then a dependency of Sambhor. 
It is not unlikely that his father’s influence 
at court secured the possession to him. 
Besides this district, they have the tuppu 
of Nosul, and altogether about eighty 
townships, including some held of the 
Rajas of Marwar u and Bikaneer, to secure 
their abstinence from plunder within their 
bounds. The Larkhaais are a community 
of robbers ; their same, like Pindari and 
and Kuzzak, is held in these regions to be 
synonimous with ‘ freebooter,’ and as they 
can muster five hundred horse, their raids 
are rather formidable. Sometimes their 
nominal liege lord calls upon them for tri- 
bute, but being iu a difficult country, and 
Ramgurh being a place of strength, they 
pay little regard to the oall, unless backed 
by some of the mercenary partisans, such 
; as Mcer Khan, who contrived to get pay- 
ment of arrears of tribute to the amount 
twenty thousand rupees. 

Revenue !.— We conclude this sketch 
with ft rough statement of the reve- 
nues of Shokhsivati, which might yield in 
peace and prosperity, now for the first time 
beginning to beam upon them, from twenty 
five to thirty lakhs of rupees ; but at pre- 
sent they fall much sort of this sum, and 
full one-half of the lands of the confedera- 
tion nre held by the chiefs of Seeknr 
and Keytri: — 


Rupees. 

Luchman Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila... ... ... 8,00,000 

Abbe 8ing, of Keytri, including Kot-Pootli, given by Lord Lake... ... 6,00,000 
Shiam Sing of Bussao, including his brother Runjeet’s Share of 40,000, 

(whom he killed) ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,00,000 

Gyan Sing of Nowulgurh, including Mundao, each fifty villages... ... 70,000 

Luchumu Sing, Mayndsir, the chief sub-infeudation of Nowul- 
gurh ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 30,000 

Carried forward ... — ... 1690000 
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Bn pec*. 

Brought forward ... ... — 16300 00 

Taen and ita landa, divided amongst the twenty-seven great grandsons 


of Zoorawnr Sing, eldest eon of Sadhoo 
Oodipoor- vati 

Mnoohnrpur (1)... 

Larkhanis ... ^ ... 

Hur-rarujis ... 

Girdour-potas ... 

Smaller estates ... 

• e is* 

*»• SfS 

••• 

sts 

tee 

•» lt» SSI 

... 1,00,000 
... 2,00,000 
... 30,000 

... 1,00,000 
... 40.000 
... 40,000 

... 2,00,006 


Total 

... 23,00,000 

The tribute established by Jeypoor is a) follows 

Sadbania ... ... ... ... ... 

Khundaila ... ... ... ... ... 

Futtehpur ... ... ... ... 

Omlipoor and Bubhye ... ... ... ... 

Kasulli 

Rupees. 
... 2,00,000 
... 60,000 
... 64.000 

... 22,000 
... 4,000 


Total 

... 8,50,000 

Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, 
at twenly-three lakhs, to be near the truth, 
und tribute at three and a half, it would be 
an assessment of one-seventh of the whole, 

"which is a fair proportion, and a measure of 
justice which the British Government wouM 
do well to imitate. 


(1) The Munohurpoor chief was put to death by Baja JnggntSing (vide Madarri 
LalJ’s Journal of A.V. 1814). and his binds were sequestrated and partitioned amongst »»• 
confederacy : the cause, hiH inciting the Bahtit or It a lit ( an epithet for the proselyte 
Bhatti plunderers of Bhattiana ) to invade and plunder the country. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Reflection. — Statistics of Amber.— Boundaries.— Extent, — Population,— 

Number of townships.— Classification of inhabitants.— Soil,— Husband- 
ry,— Products. — Revenues.— Foreign army.— The feudal lieiies. 


W* hare tlms developed the origin 
and progress of the Cuehwaha tribe, as 
well as its scions of Shekhavati and 
Msoherri. To some, At least, it may be 
deemed no uninteresting object to trnce in 
continuity the issue of a fugitive individual, 
spreading, in the course of eight hundred 
years, over a region of fifteen thousand 
square miles; and to know that forty 
thousand of his flesh a blood have beon 
marshalled in the same field, defending, 
sword in hand, their country and their 
prince. The name of “ country” carries 
with it a magical power in the mind of 
the Bajpoot The name of his wife or 
his mistress must never be mentioned 
at all, nor that of his country but with 
respeot, or his sword is instantly unsheath- 
ed. Of these facts, numerous instances 
abound in these Annals ; yet does the 
ignorant purdeti (foreigner) venture to say 
there are no indigenous terms either for 
patriotism or gratitude iu thid country, 
Boundaries and Extent — The boundaries 
of Amber and its dependencies are best 
aeeu by an inspection of the Map. Its 
greatest breadth lieB between Sambhoor, 
touching the Marwar frontier on the west, 
and the town of Surouf, on the Jat frontier, 
east. This line is one hundred and twenty 
British miles, whilst its greatest breadth 
from north to south, including Shekhavati, 
is one hundred and eighty. Its form is very 
irregular. We may, howevor, estimate the 
surface of the parent state, Dhoondbar or 
Jeypoor, at nine thousand five hundred 
square miles, and Shekhavati at five 


thousand four hundred ; in all, fourteen 
thousand nine hundred square miles. 

Population . — It is difficult to determine 
with exactitude the amount of the popu- 
lation of this region; but from the best in- 
formation, one hundred and fifty souls to 
the square mile would not be too great a 
proportion in Amber, and eighty in Shekha- 
vati ; giving an average of one hundred and 
twenty-four to the united area, which conse- 
quently contains 185,670; and when we 
consider the very great number of large 
towns in this region, it may not be above, 
but rather below, the truth. Dhoondbar, 
the parent country, is calculated to contain 
fnur thousand townships, exclusive of 
poorwa 8, or liambts, and Shekhavati about 
half that numbor, of which Lucbman Sing 
of Seekur and Khundaila, and Abhe Sing 
of Keytri, have each about five hundred, or 
the half of the lands of the federation. 

Classification of Inhabitants . — Of this 
population, it is still more difficult to 
classify its varied parts, although it may be 
asserted with cofidence that the Rajpoots 
bear but a small ratio to the rest, whilst 
they may equal in number any individual 
class, except the aboriginal Meenas . , who, 
strange to say, are still tho most 
numerous. The following are the principal 
tribes, and the order in which they follow 
may be considered as indicative of their 
relative numbers, I. Meenas ; 2. Rajpoots ; 
3. Brahmins ; 4. Banias; 5. Jats;6. Dhakur, 
or Kirar (qu. Cirata 1) ; 7. Goojurs. 

Meenas.— The Meenas are subdivided 
into no less than thirty-two distinct claus 
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or dames, bat it would extend too ninch 
the annals to this state to distinguish them. 
Moreover, as they belong to every state 
in Rajwarra, we shall find a fitter occasion 
to give a general account of them. The 
immunities and privileges preserved to 
the Meenas beat attest ^Ue truth of the 
original induction of the exiled prince 
of Nurwar to the sovereignty of Amber; 
and it is a curious fact, showing that such 
establishment must have been owing to 
adoption, not conquest, that the event was 
commemorated on every installation by a 
Meena of Kalikho marking with his blood 
the teeka of sovereignty on the forehead 
of the prince. The blood was obtained 
by incision of the great toe, and though, 
like many other antiquated usages this 
has fallen into desuetude here (as lias the 
same mode of inauguration of the Balias 
by the Ondeva Chils), yet both in the one 
case and in the other, there cannot be more 
convincing evidence that these now outcasts 
were originally tho masters. The Meenas 
still enjoy the most confidential posts about 
the persons of the princes of Amber, haviug 
charge of the archives and treasure in 
Jeyguih ; they guard his person at night, 
and have that most delicate of all trusts, 
the charge of the rawula, or seraglio. In 
the earlier stages of Cuchwaha power, these 
their primitive subjects had the whole in- 
signia of state, as well as the person of 
the priuce, committed to their trust ; but 
presuming upon this privilege too far, 
when they insisted that, in leaving their 
bounds, he should leave these emblems, 
the nukarras and standards, with them, 
their pretensions were cancelled in their 
blood. The Meenas, Juts, and Eirars, are 

the principal cultivators, many of them 
holding large estates. 

Juts— The Jats nearly equal to the 

Meenas is numbers, as well as in extent of 


possessions, end are, as usual, the most 
industrious of all husbandmen. 

Brahmins . — Of Brahmins, following 
secular as well as sacrod employments, there 
are more in Amber than in any other state 
inRajwarra; from which we are not to 
conclude that her princes were more 
religious than their neighbours, but on the 
contrary, that they were greater sinners. 

Rajpoots . — It is calculeted that, even, 
now, on an emergency, if a national war 
roused the patriotism of the Cnchwaha 
feudality, they conld bring into the field 
thirty thousand of their kin and olan, or, 
to repeat their own emphatic pharse, “ the 
sons of one father," which includes the 
Naroocas and the chiefs of the Bhekhawnt 
federation. Although the Gnchwahas, under 
their popular princes, as Pujoon, Raja 
Mann, and the Mirja, Raja have performed 
exploits as brilliant as any other tribes, yet 
they do not now enjoy tho same reputation 
for conrago as either the Rahtores or Haras. 
This may be in part accounted for by tho 
demoralization consequent upon their 
proximity to the Mogul court, and their 
participation in all its enervating vices ; but 
still more from the degradations they have 
suffered from the Mahruttas and to which 
their western brethren have been less 
exposed. Every feeling, patriotic or 
domestic, became corrupted wherever their 
pernicious influence prevailed. 

Soil, husbandry, products .-- Dhcondhar 
contains every variety of soil, and the 
Mureef and rubbee, or autumnal and 
spring crops, are of nearly equal impor- 
tance. Of the former bajra predominates 
over jooar, and in the latter barley 
over wheat. The other grains, pulses, 
and vegetables, reared all over Hindustban, 
are here produced in abundanoe, and require 
not to be specified. The sugar-cane itsed to 
be cultivated to a very great extent, but 
partly from extrinsic causes, and still more 
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from its holding oat irach an allurement to 
the renters, the husbandman has been com- 
pelled to eurtail this lucrative branch of agri- 
culture ; for although land fit for eel ( cane ) 
il let at four to six rupees per beegtia, sixty 
have been exacted before it was allowed to 
be reaped. Cotton of excellent quality is 
produced in considerable quantities in 
various districts, as are indigo and other 
dyes eommon to India. Neither do the 
implements of husbandry or their applica- 
tion differ from those which hive been des- 
cribed in this and various other works 
sufficiently well known. 

Farming system . — It is the practice in 
this state to farm its lands to tlie highest 
bidder ; and the mode of farming is most 
pernicious to the interests of the state, and 
the cultivating classes, both of whom it 
must eventually impoverish. The farmers- 
general are the wealthy hankers and mer- 
chants, who make their offers for entire 
distriote ; these they underlet in tuppas, or 
subdivisions, the holders of which again 
subdivide them into single villages, or even 
gharee of a village. With the profit* of #11 
these persons, the expenses attending c '1160- 
tione, quartering of burJcendases, or armed 
police, are the poor Bhomias atid Ryots sadd- 
led. Could they only know the point where 
exaction must stop, they would still have 
a stimulus to activity ; but when the crops 
are nearly got in, and all just demands 
satisfied, they suddenly hear that a new 
renter has been installed in the district, 
having ousted the holder by some ten or 
twenty thousand rupees, and at the piecise 
moment when the last toils of the hu -bund- 
man were near completion. The renter 
has no remedy ; he may go and “throw his 
turban at the door of the palace, and ex- 
claimed dokae Raja Saheb !'* till he is 
weary, or marched off to the cutwall’s 
chabootra, and perhaps fined for making 
a disturbance. Knowing, however, that 


there ie little benefit to be derived from 
such a course, they generally submit, -go 
through the whole accounts, make over 
the amount of collections and with 
the host of Vultures in their train, who, 
never unprepared for such changes, have 
been making the '-/most of their ephemeral 
power by battening on the hard earnings 
of the peasantry, retire for this fresh 
band of harpieR to pursue like course. Nay, 
it is far from uncommon for three different 
renters to come upon the same district in 
One season, or evon the crop of one season 
for five or ten thousand rupees, annulling 
tire existing engagement, no matter how fur 
advanced. Such was the condition of this 
state : and when to these evils were su- 
peradded the exactions called (find, or 
bvrrar, forced contributions to pay those 
armies of robbers who swept the lands, 
language cannot exaggerate the extent of 
misery. The love of country must he power- 
ful indeed which can enchain man to aland 
so misgoverned, so unprotected. 

Revenues . — It is always a task of diffionlty 
to obtain any correct account of the revenues 
of these states, which are aver fluctuating. 
We have now before ns several schedules, 
both of past and present reigns, all said to 
be copied from the archives, in which the 
name of every district, together with its 
rent, town and transit duties, and other 
sources of income, are stated ; but the 
details would afford little satis r actiou, and 
doubtless tho resident authorities havo 
access to the fountain head. The revenues 
of Dhoondliar, of every description, fiscal, 
feudal, and tributary, or impost, are stated, 
in round numbers, at one crore of rupees, or 
about a million of pounds sterling which, 
estimating the difference of the price of 
labour, may be deemed equivalent to four 
times that sum in England. Since this 
estimate was made, there have been great 
alienations of territory,- and no lesB than 
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sixteen rich district* hare been wrested 
from Amber by the Mahrattas, or her own 
rebel son, the Naroooa chief of Macherri. 

1. Kamah 


The following is the schedule of aliena- 
tions 


} 


2. Kliori 

3. Puhari 

4. Konti... ... .?T 

5. Ookrode 

6. Pundapun 

6. Gazi-ca-thana ... 

7. Bampura (kirda) 

8. Gaonrie 

9. Rinnie. 

10. Purbainie 

11. Mozpur Huraana 

12. Kanorh or Kanound (1) 

13. Narnol 


Taken by General Perron, for his master Sindia i since rented 
to the Jats, and retained by them. 


1 


Seized by the Macherri Rao. 


J 


J 


14. Kotpootlee 


15. 

16. 


Tonk ... 
Kampura 


.. ... ... ^ 

ess sse • •• 1 

• •• m« | 


Taken by De Boigne and given to Morteza 
Khan, Baraiteh, confirmed in them by Lord 
Lake. 

Taken in the war of 1803-4, from the Mahrattas, and 
given by Lord Lake to Abbe Sing of Keytri. 

Granted to Holcar by Baja Madhu Sing ; confirmed 
in sovereignty to Meer Khan by Lord Hastings. 


It mast, however, be borne in mind, 
that almost all these alienated districts 
bad but for a comparatively short period 
formed an integral portion of Dboondhar ; 
and that the major part were portions of 
the imperial domains, held in jaedad, or 
‘assignment,’ by the princes of this country, 
in their capacity of lieutenants of the 
emperor. In Baja Prithwi Sing’s reign, 
about half a century ago, the rent-roll of 


Amber and her tributaries was seventy- 
seven lakhs : and in a very minute schedule 
formed in S. 1868 (A.D. 1802), tho last 
year of the reign of Baja Pratab Sing, they 
were estimated at seventy -nine lakhs : an 
ample revenue, if well administered, for 
every object. We shall present the chief 
items which form tho budget of ways and 
means of Amber. 


Schedule of the revenues of Amber for S. 18S8 {A.D. 1802-3), 
the year of Raja Juggut Sing’s accession. 

Khalita, or Fiscal land. 

Managed by the Baja, or rented ... ... 

Deori talooka, expenses of the queen’s household... ... 

Sagird-pesliwa, servants of the household 

Carried forward ... 


Rupees. 

20,66,000 

6,00,000 

3,00,000 

2865000 


(1) Kanorh was the fief of Ameer Sing, Kh mgarote, one of the twelve great lords 
of Amber. 


47 
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Brought forward 

Ministers, and oivil officers mi eae »*• • •• 

Jagheer* fbrthe Sillehposb, or men at arms ... ... 

Jagheers to army, vit. ten battalions of infantry with 

cavalry im eae eaa eae 

*x 

Total Fisool land... ... 


W. aha 
llUpWea 

•88S60C 

... 9,00,000 

... l|60,000 

7;14,000 
89, 19,000 


Feudal lands ( of Jeypoor Proper ) ... ... ... 

Oodub, or charity lands, chiefly to Brahmins ... ... 

Dan and Mauppa, or transit and impost 1 duties, of the country... 
Ouoherti, of the capital, includes town-duties, fines, contributions 
Ac. Ac. ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Mmt.M ... ... ... ... 

Hoordi-bbarra, insurance, and dues on bills of exchange ... 
'Foufdari, or commandant ofAmber (’annual fine ) ... ... 

Foujfiari, or commandant of city Deypoor... ... ... 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Cache rri, Or hall of justice ... 
Bubebnfandi, Vegetable market ... ... ... 


... 17,00,000 

... 18,00,000 

... 1-90,000 

... 2,15,000 

... ‘60,000 

... 00,000 

... 12,000 

... *8,000 

... 16,000 

... 3,000 


Dice 

eae 


’Total 'lakhs., 

Y-SheUbavnti... 

Tribute.. Rajanut and other feudatories of Jeypoor (1) 
i Kotreee of Harouti (2)... 


.. ... 77,89,000 

... 3,60,000 

... 30,000 

... 20.000 


Total Tribute ... ... 4,00,000 


Add Tribute 


4,00,000 


If this statement is correct,' and we add 
thereto "the Shekhawut, Rajawnt, and Horn 
tributes, the revenues fiscal, feudal, com- 
mercial, end tributary, of Amber, when 
Jnggut Sing came to the throne, would, 
exoend 'eighty lakhs of rupees, half of which 
fa 'ihalta, or appertaining to the Baja- 
marly twice the personal revenue of any 
Other.princa in Rajwarra. This sum (foi ty 
lakbsj'Wns the estimated amount liable to 


O rand Total ... ... 81,83,000 

U I .. ,J~ 

tribute, when the treaty was formed 
with the British Government, and of which 
the raja has’to pay eight lakhs annually, 
and Jive sixteenths of all revenue surplus to 
this anlotint. The observant reader will 
not fail to be etruok with the vast 
inequality between the itates' of the defen- 
ders of the country, and 'theta drones the 
Brahmins,— a point On 'which we have 
elsewhero treated ; (3) nor can any thing 


tl) Rurwarra, Kheerni, Sowar, Iserdeh, Sc. Sc. 

(21 Anterdeh, Bulwun, arid Indtirgurh. 

(8) See Dissertation on the Religious Establishments of Mewar, see vol. i. 
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more peweefslly/ m#»k tba utter prostration 
o£infcell#ei>of,tiie, Cuebwnha wi»P«»> than, 
their thnfc maintaining! »n indolent: and 
banefti l Iderwchy, to. fatten on the revenues 
which would support fouf thousand 
Cuchwabe ca,vaji«a, With a-, Rroper, 
applicati on of her raveAhes, and priaoa# 
Hka,R#ja. Maun, to lead a brave vassalage, 
they wonld haveifoiled all the efforts of the 
Mabnttae; bn t- their, owvu follies, sad vice* 
have been their ruin. 

Foreign army , — At the period ( A. D. 
1803) this schedule was formed of the 
revenues of Amber, she maintained a for- 
eign army of thirteen thousand men, 
consisting of- ten battalions of- infantry, 
with gunB, a legion of fpqr, thousand. Nugas, 


a. crops of alUgolea- for polio# duties* and: 
one of opvajjy*. seven hundred- strqng. 
With these, tjif regular, contingent, of 
feudal levies, a m ou n ting to about* four 
thousand efficient horse, fpnrwd, a* foraa 
adequate. to repel, apyine»lt. i Vub wbea,ths 
Her, 'or lame en- matte, wgs. esHed out, 
twenty thousand men, hpree, and, foot, ware 
ready, to back the ol way#, embodied feme, 

A, detailed schedule oft the, feudal levies, 
of Amber may diversify, the- dry details, o£ 
these, annals,. obviate repetition, au<b pres an* 
a perfect picture of a society/ of clanships. 

In this list we shall give precedence to the 
kotribund, the holders. of the twelve, threat 
fiefs (iar&;ketri),Qt, Amber. 


Schedule of the name s and appanages of the, twelve tons of Raj, Prithwi Raj, whose 
descendants from, the bnra-kotri, or ttuelvc-.gpeatjiqfs of Amber. 


Sons olPrithwiBaj- 


1. Chuthurbhooj. 

A Kullian 

8. Nathoo. 

4. Bolbudhur. 

6 . Jugmulhis 

son Ehangar 

6. Sooltan 

7. Pucbaen 

8 

9. Kaem 

10. Koombho 

11. Soorut...' .... 

12. Bjunbser (SO (S* 


N#mea. of Families 

Names of Fiefs. 

Present Chiefs, 

m 

1 * 
M 

Chuthurbhojote ... 

f Pinar and 1 
\ Bhugroo.../ 

BaghSing 

' 1*000 

2$ 

Kuilianoto ... — 

... 

Balbudharote... 

Lotwara ... ... 

Chomoo ... .-. 

Acherole ... 

Gimga Sing ... 
Kishen Sing ... 
Kaim Sing ... 

*5,000 

1,15.000 

*8,850 

a 

906 

57 

Khangvote — ... 

Sooltanote , . . . 

Thodree ... ... 

Prithwi Sing, ... 

*6,000 

40 

Puchaenotel ... . 

Gporawut ... ... 

Kh.oombo.ni 

Khoombawnt ,,, 
Shaobiirrunpota. ... 
Bwbfierpou 

Sombre, .... 

Bhooneo 

Bbanskho 

Mahar 

Neendir 

Batko 

Suites Sing ... 
Kao Chand Sing 
Puddum Sing 
Rawut Surup Sing 
Bawut Hum Sipg 
Surroop Sing... 

17,700 

70*000 

*1,635 

27,588 

19,000 

l»,6o« 

82 

88 

1} 

19 

86 


It will be remarked that the estates of 
these, the chief vasyals of Amber, are, with 
the, exception of two, far inferior in value 
to those of the states# great chiefs of 
Mewar, or the eight pf Marwar ; and a 
detailed list of all the inferior feudatories 
of each kotree, or dan, would shew that 
many of them have estates greater than 


those of their leaden ; for instance, Kishen 
Sing of Chomoo has upwards of a lakh, 
while Berri Sal of Samote* the head of the 
clan (Nathawnt), has only forty thousand : 
again, the chief of Ballahaizi holds ap estate 
of thirty -five thousand, while that of the 
head of his clanisbnt twmtyrflve thousand. 
The representative of the ShoobummpQtng 
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has an estate of only ten thousand, while 
the junior branch of Oooroh has thirty-sis 
thousand. Again, the chief of the Khanga- 
rotes has hut twenty-fire thousand, while 
no lees than three junior branches hold 
lands to double that amount ; and the 
inferior of the Balbhudurotes holds upwards 
of a lakh, while his superior of Aclierole 
has not a third of this rental. The favour 
of the prince, the tnrbulence or talents of 
individuals, have oansed these inequalities ; 
but, however disproportioned the gifts of 
fortune, the attribute of honor always 
remains with the lineal descendant and 
representative of the original fief. 


We shall further illustrate this subject 
of the feudalities of Amber by inserting a 
general list of all the elans, with the 
number of subdivisions, the resources of 
each, and the quotas they ought to furnish. 
At no remote period this was held to bo 
correct, and will ^>erve to give a good idea 
of the Cuchwaha aristocracy. It was my 
intention to have given a detailed account 
of the Rnbdivisions of each fief, their names, 
and those of their holders, but on reflexion, 
though they cost some diligence to obtain 
they would have little interest for the 


general reader. 

Schedule of the Cuchwaha elans ; the number of fiefs or stales in each; their 
aggregate value , and quotas of horse for each estate. 


12 


4 + 


10 t 


l 


Names of Clans. 


Chuthurbhojot e 
Kullianote 
Natliawut 
Balbudherote 
Khangarote 
Sooltanote.. 
Puchaenote. 
Googawut 
Klioombani 
Khnombawut, 
Seoburrunpota 
Bunbeerpota 
Rajawut. 
Narooca 
Bhankawut, 
Puriumulote 
Bhatti 
Chohan 
Birgoojur 
Chunderawut 
Sikerwar-”,., 
Goojurs 
Barigros 
Kbettris 
Brahmins 
Musulman 


Number of | 
Fiefs in each 
Clanship or Clan. 



Revenue. 


53,800 

2,45,198 

3,20,800 

1,30,850 

4.o2,806 

24,700 

1,67,600 

23,787 

40,738 

49.600 
26,675 

1,98,137 

91,069 

34.600 

10,000 

1.04,039 

30,500 

32.000 

14.000 
4,500 

16,300 

2,91,105 

1,20,000 

3,12,000 

1,41,400 


I 


Aggregate 

Quotas. 


92 

422 

371 

167 

613 

45 

273 

35 

88 

73 

48 

392 

92 

53 

19 

205 

61 

58 

21 

8 

30 

549 

281 

606 

274 


* The first twelve are the Bara-kotris, or twelve great fiefs of Amber. 

+ The next four are of the Cuchwaha stock, but not reckoned amongst the 
Kotribands. 

X The last fen are foreign chieftains, of various tribes and classes, 
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We shall conclude the annals of Amber 
with the names of a few of the ancient 
towns, in which research may recover 
something of past days. 

Mora — Nine eoes east of Deonsah ; built 
by Mordhuj, a Chohan Baja. 

Abhanair — Three cos# east of Lalsont ; 
very ancient, capital of a Chohan sovereign- 
ty. 

Bhangurk — Five cobs' from Tholai ; the 
rains of an ancient town and castle in the 
hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondhar, 
prior to the Cnchwahas. 

Amurgurh — Three oose from Kooshalgnrh ; 
built by the Nugvansa, 


Birat — Three coss from Busaye in 
Macherri, attributed to the Pandns. 

Patwn and Ganipur — Both erected by 
the ancient Tuar kings of Delhi. 

Khurar , or Khandar — Near Binthumbor. 

Oolgeer — On the Chambul. 

Amber, or Amb-JTetwur, a title of Siva, 
whose symbol is in the centre of a eoond 
or tan in the middle of the old town. The 
water covers half the lingam ; and a prophe- 
cy prevails, that when it is entirely 
submerged, the state of Amber will perish t 
There are inscriptions. 


No doubt great changes have taken place since this list was formed, especially amongst 
the mercenary Puttaets, or Jagheerdsrs. The quotas are also irregular, though the quali- 
fication of a cavalier in this state is reckoned at five hundred rupees of income. 



annals 

OF 

HARAVATI. 


CHAPTER. I. 


Bookdi. 


Haramti defined.— Fabulous origin of tie Agnical* race #. — Mount Aboo. 
— The. Qhehans obtain Macavati, Qoleond#,. and tie Kanban.— < Found 
Ajmere. — Ajipal.— Manik Rae,— First Islamite invasion.— Ajmere. 
taken. — Sambhur founded; its salt lake.— Offspring of Manik Rae . — 
Establishment in Rajpootana. - Contests with the Mahomedans. — Beelun- 
deo of Ajmere; Goga Chohan of Meher a, both slain by Mahmoud. —Beesul- 
deo Generalissimo of the Rajpoot nations', his period fixed-, his column, 
at Delhi ; his alliance. — Origin of the Hara tribe.— Anttraj obtains An. 
—Dispossessed. — Iehtpal obtains Aser. — Rao Hamir. — Rao Chund slain. 
— Aser taken by AUa-o-din,— Prince Rainsi escapee to Cheelore j settles at 
Bhynsror, in mewar.—Hts son Kolun declared lord of the Patbar. 


Habit ati, or Harouti, ‘the country of 
the Hunt*,’ comprehends two principalities. 
viz. Kotah and BoondL The Cuumhul 
intersects the territory of the Hara race, 
tad now serves as their boundary, although 
only three centuries have elapsed since 
the younger branch separated from and 
became independent of Boondi. 

The Hara is the most important of 


the twenty-fore Chohan sacha, being 
descended from Anuraj, the son of Manik 
Rae, king of Ajmere, who in S. 741 (A D. 
635} sustained the first shook of the Islamite 
arms. 

We have already sketched the pedigree 
of the Chohans, one of the most illustrious 
of the “ thirty-six royal races ’’ of India. (1) 
We must, however, in this place, enter into 


(I) According to Herodotus, the Scythic tacts enumerated eight raoes with the epithet 
of royal, and Strabo mentions one of the tribes of the Thyssagete as boasting the title of 
JBatilii. The Rajpoots assert that in ancient times they only enumerated eight royal 
saeham or brauches. vis. Suryo, Sooma, Hya or Aewa (qu. AsiP) Nima, and the four 
tribes of Aguivansa tie. Pramara, Purihara, Solanhi, and Chohan. 

Abnlgasi states that the Tarters or Scythinas were divided into six grand families. The 
Rajpoots have maintained these ideas, originally brought from the Osus, 
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itdolhewhat bit) re 'fully ; slid in ddingso. 
We must not discard iven the 'fables of their 
Origin, which Will at least demonstrate that 
'the burtfatr understanding has been similarly 
constructed in ell ages and countries, before 
the thick Veil* of ignorance a, ad superstition 
Was Withdrawn 'frdtn it.^So'scauty are tlie 
Demote records of idle ‘Chohans, thsit it 
“woirfd savour of affectation 'to attempt a 
division of the' periods of their history, or 
■the improbable, the probable, and ’the 
certain. ‘Of the first two, a separation 
would be impractfoable, and we can- 
'not ‘trace the latter beyond the seventh 
century. 

When the impieties of the kings of the 
‘warrior race drew' upon them the vengeance 
of Prints aTama, Who' twenty-one times extir- 
pated that race, some, in order to Save their 
lives, called themselves bards ; others OT- 
SilmeU'the gnlso df women ; and thus the 
ringk ( horn ) of the Rajpoots was preserv- 
ed ; when dominion was assigned to the 
Brahmins. The impious avarice df Sahaera 
Arjuna, df the Hya race, king of Maheswar 
on the Herbudda, provoked the last War, 
having slain thefather of Purusarama. 

“ “But as the chief weapon of the Brah- 
min is his curse or blessing, great 'disorders 
soon enaue'd from the want of the strong 
arm. Ignorance and infidelity spread Over 
the land ; the eacre'd books were trampled 
Under ‘foot, and mankind had no rdfnge 
from the monstrous brood. (1) In this 
exigence, Viawaiflitra, the instructor in 
arms' (2) df Bhagwan, revolved within his 
own 'mind, and ’determined npOn, the re- 
creation of the Chetries. 'He chdde’fOr this 
rite the summit of v Mourit Aboo, (3) Where 
dwell the hermits -and sages ( moonis and 


Biaii ) constantly oeettpied la the-dutiee-of 
’religion, and who had carried -their com- 
plaints even to the idieer -aamudfct ( eOa -of 
otai'da ), where 'they saw the Bather of 
CreatiObfkiating upon 'tbe-bydria . (-emblem 
of eternity). He desired them to-regsumto 
the warrior race, and they returned to 
Mount Aboo with Iodra, Brahma, Roods*, 
Vishnu, and all the inferior divinities, 
in their 'train. The fire ‘•fountain -j( <mwf- 
coond ) was Instated with 'the vmtsn 
of tho Ganges ; expiatory rites wove perform- 
ed, and, after a protracted debate, it was 
resolved that Indrs should initiate tbs 
work of re-creation. Having formed am 
image {povtli ) of the durba agrees, -he 
sprinkled it with the water -of life, and 
threw it into the fire-fountain. Thence, -on 
pronouncing the savjjivan -mantra :( ioeanta- 
tion to- give life ), a figure slowly -emerged 
from the flame, -bearing in 'the right band-* 
mase and exclaiming, “ Mar ! tear ! "fleWy, 
slay ). He was called Pratnar ; -and Aboo, 
Dhar, and Oojein were assigned to him as a 
territory. 

“ Brahma was then entreated to frame 
one from his own essence ( anta ). He 
made an image, threw it into the pit, whenoe 
issued a figure armed with a sword (Xharga) 
in one hand, With the eeda in the dtber, and 
a Zunoo round his neck, fie wHs niwed 
Chalook or Bolauki, and Anhdlptir Britan 
was appropriated to him. 

'* Roodra’fOrmed the third. Thriraage 
Was sprinkled with the 'Water «f the Ganges, 
and on the incantation being read, Wblaek 
ill-favoured figure arose, afmrid With 1 the 
dhanoOs or boW. As his fOot'SKpped When 
sent against the demons, he was United 
Purihar, and plaoed as the ,p6l*dk, or 


(l'V Or.as the bard sriys, Dytes, Asuraa, ‘and Danoos, or d emeus' and ’infidels, vs' 'rimy 
Style' the Indo-Bcythtc tribes from the north-west, who paid no resp«ct‘to the®ffchip*Be. 

(2) AWnd gUru. 

(3) My last pilgrimage web to Aboo. 
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guardian of tbo gates. He had the «ioa- 
a Htful maneithali, or ‘ nice habitations of 
the desert,’ assigned to him, 

“ The fourth was formed by Visbtm i 
when an image like himself four-armed, 
each having a separate weapon, issued from 
the flimes, and Was thence styled Ohatur- 
bhooja Cbauhan, or the ‘ four-armed. The 
gods bestowed their blessing upon him, and 
Macavati-nagari as a territory. Such was 
the name of Qnrra-Mundilla iu the Dwapur, 
or silver age. 

“The Dytes were watching the rites, 
and two of their leaders were cloee to the 
fire-fountain ; but the work of regeneration 
being over, the new-born warriors were sent 
against the infidels, when s desperate 
encounter ensued. But as fast aa the blood 
of the demons was shed, young demons 
arose ; when the four tutelary divinities, 
attendant on each newly-created race, drank 
up the blood, and thus stopped the multi- 
plication of evil. These were. 

Asapurana, of the Chohan. 

Gajnn Mata, Pnrihnr. 

Keonj Mata, Solanki, 

Sanchair Mato Pramara. 

*' When the Dytes were slain, shouts of 
joy rent the aky ; ambrosial showers were 
shed from heaven ; and the gods drove their 
cars ( vakan ) ]about the firmament, exult- 
ing at the victory thus achieved. 

* Of all the thirty-six royal races ( says 
Chund, the great bard of the Chohaus ), 
the Agaieula is the greatest : the rest were 
born of woman ; these were created by the 
Brahmins !(!)— Gotr-aoharya of the Cholians 
Sham Veda, Somvausa, Madhooni sacha, 


Vacba gotra, punch purwnr junoo. 
Laktuncaii nekas, Chandrabhaga Nadi, 
Brigooneshan, Amha-oa-Bhavani, Bslnn 
Putra, Kal-Bhiroo, Aboo Aohileswar Malia- 
deo, Cliatur-hhooja Chauhan." 

The period of this grand convocation of 
the gods on Mou t Aboo, to regenerate the 
warrior race of Hind, and to incite them 
againet “ the infidel races who had spread 
over the land," is dated so far back as the 
opening of the second age of the Hindus : 
a point which we shall not dispute. Neither 
shall we throw a doubt upon the chronicles 
which claim Prince Sehl, one of the great 
heroes of the Mahalharat, as an interme- 
diate link between AnhnI Chohan and 
Satapati, who founded Makavoti, and 
conquered the Konkan ; while another son 
called Tuntur Pal, conquered Aser and 
Oowalcoond ( Golconda ), planted liis gar- 
risons in every region, and possessed nine 
hundred elephanls to carry puclcalat , or 
water ekins. 

Let ub here pause ,'a moment before we 
proceed with the chronicle, and inquire 
who were these warriors, thus regenerated 
to fight the battles of Brahrainism, and 
brought within the pale of their faith ? 
They must have been either the aboriginal 
debased classes, raised to moral importance 
by the ministers of the pervading religion, 
or foreign races who had obtained a footing 
amongst them. Tito contrasted physical 
appearance of the respective races will 
deslde this question. The aborigines are 
dark, diminutive, and ill-favoured ; the 
agnicut&s are of good stature, and fair, with 
prominent features, like those of the Par- 
thian kings. The ideas which pervade their 


(1) It is by no means uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim to powers 
co-equal with those of the Divinity, nay often superior to them. Witness the scene in the 
Jlaxiayana, where they make the deity a mediator, to entreat the Brahmin Tashiebta to 
hearken to king Vishwamitra’s desire for his friendship. Can any thing exceed this P 
Par*) lei it, perhaps, we may, in that memorable instance of Christian idolatry, where the 
Almighty is oalled on to intercede with St, Junuarius to perform the annual miracle of 
liquefying the congealed blood. 
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Martial poetry are such as were held by the 
Scythian in distant ages, and which even 
Brahminism has failed to eradicate ; while 
the tamnli, containing ashes and arms, 
discovered throughout India, especially in 
the south about Gowalooond, where the 
UHohans held sway, indiflhte the nomadic 
warrior of the uorth ae the proselyte of 
Mount Aboo. 

Of the four Agnicula races, the Chohans 
were the first who obtained extensive domi- 
nion. Ttie almost universal power of the 
Pramaras is proverbial ; but the wide sway 
possessed by the Chohans can only be dis- 
covered with difficulty. Their glory was 
on the wane when that of the Pramaras 
was in the zenith : and if we may credit the 
last great bard of the Rajpoots, the Chohans 
held in eapite of the Pramaras of Telingana, 
in the eighth century of Vicrama, though 
the name of Prithwirnj threw n parting ray 
of splendour upon the whole lino of his 
ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on the 
summit of classic Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page 
of the chronicle are contained in a few 
stanzas, which proclaim the possession of 
paramount power, though probably of no 
lengthened duration. The line of the 
Nerbudda, from Macavati, or Macaouti, to 
Maheswar, was their primitive seat of 
sovereignty, comprehending all the tracts 
'in its vicinity both north and south 
Thence as they multiplied, they spread over 


the peninsula, possessing Mandfoo, Aser, 
Golconds, and the C cm lean $ while to the 
north, they stretched even te the fountains 
of the Ganges. The following Is the bard's 
picture of the Chohan dominion: 

“ From * the seat of government * ( taja- 
stian ) Macaouti, the oath of allegianoa 
(an) resounded in fifty-two castles. Tin*' 
land of Tatha, Lahore, Mooltan, Peshore(l), 
the Chohan in his might arose ami con- 
quered even to the hills of Bhadri. The 
infidels ( amra> ) fled, and allegiance was 
proclaimed in Delhi and Cabal, while the 
country of Nepal he bestowed on the 
Mallani(2). Crowned with the blesaing of 
the gods, he returned to Macaouti.*’ 

It lias already been observed, that 
Macaouti-Nagari was the ancient name 
of Gurr Mundaill i, whose princes for 
ages continued the surname of Pul, indi- 
cative, it is recorded by tradition, of their 
nomadic occupation. The Aheers, who 
occupied all Central India, and have left in 
one nook ( Aheerioarra ) a memorial of their 
existence, was a brancli of the same race, 
Aheer being a synonym for P,d. Bh Isa, 
Bhojpur, Diep, Bhopal, Airuo, Garspur, nre 
n few of the anoient towns established by 
the Pals or Palis ; and could we master the 
still unknown characters appertaining to 
the early colonists of India, more light 
would be thrown on the* history of tho 
Chohans(3). 

A scion from Macaouti, named Ajip il, 


(1) The Mahomedan writers confirm this account, for in their earliest reoordrd 
invasion, in A.H. 143, the princes of Lahore and Ajmere. said to be of the same family, 
are the great opponents o! Islam, and combated its advanced in fields west of the Indus. 
We know beyond a doubt that Ajmere wae then the chief seat of Chohan power, 

(3) The Mailani is (or rather was ) one of of the Chohan Sachas, and tody be the 
Malli who opposed Alexander at the eonfluent arms of the Indus. The tribe is extinct 
and was ao little known even five centuries ago, that aprinee of Boondi, of the Hara tribe, 
intermarried with a It allani, the book of genealogical affinities not indicating her being 
within the prohibited canon. A more skilful bard pointed out the incsstuons connection, 
when divorce and expiation ensued. 

(3) All these towns contain remains of antiquity, especially ia the district of Diep, 
BJiojpoor, and Bhclsa. Twenty years ago, in one of my journeys, I passed the roina of 

48 B 
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established himself at Ajmere(l), and erect- 
ed its castle of Tarragmh. The Mine of 
Ajtpnl ia one of the most conspicuous that 
tradition bos preserved, end is always 
followed by the epithet of ehvkva, or 
universal potentate. Hie era must ever 
remain doubtful, unless, as already observed, 
we should master the characters s <id to 
belong to this rare, and which arc still 
extant, both on stone and on oopper. (2) 
From what cause ia not elated (most probab- 
ly a failure of lineal issue), Prithwi Pahar 
was brought from Macaouti to Ajuiere. By 
a single wife (for polygamy waa then un- 
known to these race*'), he had twenty-four 
sons, whose progeny peopled these regions, 
one of whose descendants, Manik Rae, was 
lord of Ajmere and Sambkur, in the year 
S. 741, or A.D. 685. 

With the name of Manik Rae, the history 
of the Chohau emerges from obscurity, if 
not fable ; and although the bard does not 
subsequently entertain us with much sub- 
stantial information, we can traoe bis 
subject, and see his heroes fret their hour 
upon the uncertain stage, throughout a 
period of twelve hundred yarns. It was at 
this era (A.D. 685), that Rajpootana was 
first visited by the arms of Islam, being tbe 
sixty-third ysar of tbe Hejira. Manik Rae, 
then prince of Ajmere, was slain by tbe 
Aturai, and his only child, narasd Lot, 
then an infant of seven years of age, was 
killed by an arrow while playing on tbe 


battlements (kangrat). The invasion is 
said to have been from Binds, in revenge 
for the ill-treutment of an Islamite missiou- 
ary, named Roehan Alt, though the com- 
plexion of the event is more like an enter- 
prise prompted by religious enthusiasm. 
The missionary (ping condemned to loee 
bis thumb, " the disjointed member, flew to 
Mecca,” and gave evidence against the 
Rajpoot idolator ; when a force was prepared, 
disguised as a caravan of horse-merchants 
which surprised and slew Doola Rae and 
hia son, and obtained possession of Gurch- 
beotli, the citadel. 

Puerile as is the transaction, its truth is 
enhsantiated by tbe fact, that tbe Culiph 
Omar at this very time sent an army to 
Binds, whose commander, Abul Aaa, whs 
slain in an attempt on the ancient capital, 
Alore. Still nothing but tiie enthusiasm of 
religious frenzy could have induced a band 
to eroes the desert in order to punish this 
insult to the new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by 
which Ajmere was captured, and Doola R>e 
■lain, the importance of the event has been 
deeply imprinted on the Chohans ; who, tti 
remembrance of it, defied the youthful heir 
of Ajmere: “ Lot putra” is still the most 
conspicuous of the Chohan penatet. The 
dsy on which he was killed is sanctified, and 
his effigy then receives divine honours from 
sli who have the name of Chohan. Even 
the aukiet of bells which he wore has be- 


Airnn, where a superb column stands at the jnnotion of its two streams. It is about 
thirty feet in hieght, and ia surmounted by a human figure, having a glory ronnd bis head; 
a colossal bull is at tbe base of the column. I sent a drawing of it to Mr. Colebrooke at 
the time, but possess no copy. 


(1) It is indifferently called Aji-mer and Aji-doorg, the invincible bill (mtra), or 
invincible castle ( ioorg ). Tradition, however, says that the name of this renowned abode 
the key of Rajpootana derived from <the humble profession of the young Chohan, who' 
was goat-herd : Aja meaning ‘a goat’ in eanscrit : still referring to the original pastoral 
occupation of the Palis. 

and * PoeW ‘ OT «veril very valuable medals, Bactriau, 
ou theower ^ H,nd "* lwmn * th# * nc *« nt P«Ii on one side, and the effigy of a horse 
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©owe kb object of veneration, and U for- 
bidden to be need by the children of thia 
Me*. 

" Of the' houee of Doola Rae of Cholinn 
race, Lot Deo, the heir-apparent, by the 
decree of Siva, on Monday the ISth of the 
month of Jeyt, went to hf-even. " 

Manik Rae, the uncle of the youth 
( putra ) t ( who ie etill the object of genorul 
homage, especially of the Cholian fair), 
upon the occupation of Ajmere, retired 
upon Sambhur, which event another 
couplet fixes, as we hive said, in S. 741 (1). 
Here the bard has recourse to celestial 
interposition in order to support Manik 
Rae in his adversity. The goddess Sucam- 
bhari appears to him, while seeking shelter 
from the pursuit of this merciless foe, and 
bida him establish himself in the spot where 
she manifested herself guaranteeing to 
him the possession of all the ground he 
could encompass with his hsrse on that 
day ; but commanded him not to look baek 
until he bad returned to the spot where he 
left her. He commenced the circuit, with 
what he deemed his steed c-mld accomplish, 
but, forgetting the injunctions, he was sur- 
prised to see the whole space covered as with 
a sheet. Tuis was the desicc itod tlrr, or 
salt-lake, which he named after his patron- 
ess Sacambhart, whose statue still eiistis 


on s smalt island in the lake, now corrupted 
to Sambhur (2). 

However, jejune these legends of th» 
first days of Ohohan power, they suffice to 
mark with exactness their locality; and the 
importance attached to this settlement ie, 
manifested in the title of “ Sambhri Rio/* 
maintained by Prithwi Raj, the descendant, 
ol Manik Rte, even when emperor of all 
northern India. 

Manik B.te, whom we may consider as 
the founder of the Chohans of the north, 
recovered Ajmere. He had a numerous 
progeny, who established miny petty dy- 
nasties throughout Western RajwaTS, 
giving birth to various triboa, which are 
spread even to the Indus. The Kheechie(3), 
the Hara, the Mohil, Nurbahana, Badorea, 
Bhowrecha, Dhunairen, and Bagrecha, are 
all descended from him. The Kheecbies 
were established in tbe remote Do-abeh. 
called Sinde-Sagur, comprising all the tract 
between the Behut and the Sinde, a apace 
of sixty eight cobs, whose capital was Keech- 
pnr-Patun. The Haras obtained or founded 
Asi ( Sami ) in Heriana ; while another 
tribe held Gewalconda, now Hydra- 
bal, and when thence expelled, regained 
Aser The Mohils had the tracts round 
Nagore. (4) Tbe Bh&doreas had an appan- 
age on the Chumbul, in a tract which bears 


I 


0) “ Samvat lath to h ektaltet 
Malut ball bet 
Sambhar oyo tuti turr-vt 
Manik Rae, iVnr-es.” 

(2) An inscription on the pillar at Ferox Shah’s palace at Delhi, belonging. to tin's 
farailv, in which the word tacambkari occurs, gave rise to many ingenious conjectures 
by Sir. W. Jones, Mr. Colebroolre, and Colonel Wilford. 

(8) Culled kheech-kote by Baber. 

(4) In the annals of M&rw&r it will lie shewn, that the Rnhtores conquered Nagore, or 
J Vaga-doorg (the ‘serpent's castle'), from the Mobile, who held f >urteen hundred and forty 
villages so late as the fifteenth coutury. So many of the colonies of Agniculas bestowed) 
the name of eerpent on their settlements, that lam couvinoed all were of the Tak, 
T.iUahac, or Nairvansa r.vce from Sacadwipa, who, six centu>ics anterior to Vicromaditya, 
under their leader Sehesnaga, conquered India, and whose era must be tho limit of 
Agniculs antiquity. 
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their name, and ia stiii subject to them. 
The Dbnnaireas settled at Shaiiabnd, ‘which 
by a singular fatality has at length come 
juto the possession of tbs Haras of Kotah. 
Another branch fixed at Nadole, but never 
changed the name of Chohan. (1) 

Many chieftainships wire scattered over 
the desert, either trusting to their lanees to 
maintain their independence, or bolding of 
superiors ; but a notice of them, however 
interesting, would here, perhaps, be out of 
place. Eleven princes are enumerated in 
(he Jaega's catalogue, from Manik Kae to 
Xeeeildeo, a name of the highest colebrily 
in the Rajpoot annals, and u landmark to 
variuus authorities, who otherwise have 
little in common even in their genealogies, I 
which 1 pass over in silence, with the ex- 
ception of the intermediate name of Hura- 
ruj, (3) common to the Hamir Bata as well 
«s the Jaega’s list. The authority of 
Hursraj stretched along the Aravalli moun- 
tains to Aboo, and east of the Chumbul. 
He ruled from 8. 812 to 827 ( A. H. 138 to 


153), and foil iu battle agaiust the Asoras, 
having attained the title of Ari-mtrdkan. 
Ferishta says, that “ in A. H. 143, the 
Mooelems greatly increased, when issuing 
from their hills they obtained possession of 
Kira&n, Peshore^ and all the lands ad- 
jaoent ; and that tBe Baja of Lahore, who 
was of the family of the Raja of Ajmeer, 
sent bis brother (3) against these Afghans, 
who wen reinforced by tbe tribes of Gbilij, 
of Ghoi and Oaubnl, just besoms proselyte* 
to Islam,” (3) and be adds, that daring five 
months, seventy buttles were foogbt with 
success; or, to use tbe historian’s own 
words, “ in which Scpahi tirvtah ( General 
Frost ) was victorious over the infidel, bat 
who returned when the cold season was 
passed With fresh force. The armies met 
between Kirman and Peshwer ; sometimes 
the infidel ( Rajpoot ) carried the war to 
the KohUtan, ‘ mouutainous regions,’ and 
diove tho Moosultnans before him ; some- 
times the MooBnlmaus obtaining rc-in- 
foreements, drove the infidel by flights of 


(1) The importance of Nadole was considerable, and is fully attested by existing 
inscriptions as well as by the domestic chronicle. Midway from the founder, in the eighth 
centaiy to its destruction in the twelfth, was liao Lakbuu, who in 8. 1030 (A.D. 083), 
successfully, coped with the prim es of Nehrvalla. 

“ Sttmcak dvt tek onchaleet 
Bar ekkovta , Patun Pjfla Pol 
Dan Chohan apavi 
Mewar Dhanni dind bhurri 
Tis bar Bao Lakhisn thvppi 
Jo arumba, to karri," 

Literally : “in 8. 1 1 39, at the father gate of the city of Patnn, the Chohan collected the 
commercial duties (dan). He took tribute from the lord of Mewar, and performed what- 
ever he hud a mind to.’’ 

Lahkhnn drew upon him the arms of Sonbektegin, and his son Mahmoud, when Nadole 
was stripped of its consequencs ; its temples were thrown down, and its fortress was 
dilapidated. But it had recovered much of us power, and even sent forth several branches, 
vrho nll fell under Allao-din in the thirteenth century. On tbefinal conquest of India by 
cliantmdiD, the prince of Nadole appears to have effected a compromise, and to have become 
a vassal of the empire. This conjecture arises from the singularity of its ourraaoy, which 
retains on the one eide the names iu Sanscrit of its indigenous princes, and on the other 
that of the conqueror. 

chrwide. H " r8 ” iWldBeeiyBMi We ” 808,1 0fA -' i ' pal * kmgof A i meM - ^cording «»« 

<3) This is a very impoitant admission of FeriSLta, concerning the prosdytun of 
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arrows to their own border*, to which they 
always retired when the torrents swelled 
the Nil, ib ( Indat 

Whether the Raja of Ajmere personally 
engaged in these distant combat* the chro- 
nicle says a»t. According to the Samir 
Rtta, Hursrsj wss succeeded by Donjgun- 
deo, whose advanced post was Bliutnair, 
and who overcame Nasir-oo-din, from whom 
he captured twelve hundred horse, and 
hpnee bore the epithet of Sultan Qraha, or 
* f&ing-seixer.' Naeir-oo-din was the title of 
the celebrated Soobektegin, father to the 
still more celebrated Mahmood. Soohektegin 
repeatedly Invaded India daring the fifteen 
years' reign of his predecessor Aliptegin. 

Passing over the intermediate reigns, 
each of which is marked by 'some meagre 
and unsatisfactory details of battles with 
the Islamite, we arrive at Beesildeo. The 
father of this prince, according to the 
Harm genealogists, was Dlienua-Guj, appa- 
rently a title,— ‘ in faith like an elephant,' 
—as in the Jatga't list is Beer Btelutideo, 
confirmed by the inscription on the trium- 
phal column at Delhi. The last of Mali- 
mood’s invasions occurred during the reign 
of Beelundeo, who at the expense of his life, 
had the glory of humbling the mighty con- 
queror, and forcing him to relinquish the 
siege of Ajmere. Before we condense the 
scanty records of the bards concerning 


Visala-Deva(l), we may span % few words 
to commemorate a Cbofasn, who eonseenlad 
his name and that of all his kin, by his 
deeds in the first passage of Mahmood iota 
India. 

Goga Choban was the sen of Vacha Baja, 
a name of some celebrity. He held the 
whole of Juugul-dee or the forest leads 
from the Sutlej to Heriana 5 hie capital, 
called Mehera, or, as pronounced, Goga oa 
Mairi, was on the Snfelej. Ia defending 
this he fell, with forty-five sons and sixty 
nephews ( and as it oocurred on Sunday 
( Rubbwr ), the ninth ( nomee ) of the month, 
that day ia held sacred to the moss* of 
Goga by tbs “ thirty-six clame«2) ” through- 
out Rajpootann, but especially in the desert 
a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo cm 
tkuL Even hie steed, Javadia(Z) has been 
immortalized, and has become a favourite 
name for a war-hone throughout Raj- 
pootana, whose mighty men swear “ by the 
taca of Gogs," for maintaining the Rajpoot 
fume when Mubmood crossed the Sutlej. 

This was probably the last of Mahmood'e 
invasions, when he marched direct from 
Mooltaa through the desert. He attacked 
Ajmere, which was abandoned, and the 
country around given up to devastation, 
and plunder. The citadel Gurh-Beetli, 
however, held out, and Mahomed was foil- 
ed, wounded, and obliged to retreat by 


all these tribes, and confirms my hypothesis, that the Afghans are converted Jadootu or 
Yatlu* not Yahndit, or Jews. The Gor is also a well- known Rajpoot tribe, and they had 
only to oonvert it into Gor. Vide Annals of the Bhattis. 

(1) The olassieal mode of writing the name of Beesildeo. 

( 3 ) Chateee-pon. 

(3) It is related by the Bajpoot romancers that Gogs hsd no children ; that lament- 
ing this, his gnardian deity gave him to barley-corns (java or jao), one of which be gave 
to his queen, another to nis favourite marc, which produced the steed (Jaradia) which 
became as famous at Goga himself. The H ana of Oodipoor gaTe the author a blood-horse 
of Kattiawar, whose name was Javsdia. Though a lamb in diipoaition, whan mounted, 
he was a piece of firo, and admirably broken into all the manage exercise. A sore perfect 
animal never existed. The author brought him, with another (Mirg-rerJ), from Oodipoor 
to the ocean, intending to bring tbpm home, bat the grey be gave to a friend, and fearful 
of the voyage, he tent Javadia back six hundred miles to the Bane, requesting he might 
V, e the first worship on the annual military festival 1 ” « request which he doubts not was 
t otwplicd with. 
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Nad ole, another Cbohan possesion which 
he racked, and than proceeded to Nehrwalia, 
which he oapt'ired. His barbarities pro. 
noted a coalition, which, by compelling 
him to m irch through the western deserts 
to gain the valley of Siode, had nearly 
proved fatal to hia army. 

The exploits of Baesildeo from one of 
books of Chond the bard. The date assign- 
ed to Beesildeo in the jRoaa ( 8. 021 ) is 
interpolated — a vice not uncommon with 
the Bajpoot bird, whose periods acquire 
verification from less mutable materials 
than those out of which he weaves his 
Bong. (1) 

Chund gives an animated picture of the 
levy of the Rajpoot chivalry, which assem 
bled under Beesildeo, who, as the champion 
of the Hiudu faith, was chosen to lead its 


warriors against the Islamite invader. 
The Chalook king of Anhulwarra alone 
refused to join the confederation, sod to 
terms which drew upon him the vengeanoe 
of the Ctiohan. A literal translation of the 
passage may be interesting 

“ To the Goelttal ja'rt, the prinoe en* 
trusted Ajmere, saying, * on your fealty 
1 depend ; * where can this Chalook find 
refuge? He moved from the city (Ajmere), 
and encamped on the lake Visala(8) and 
summoned his tributaries and vassals to 
meet him. Mauusi Purihar, with the army 
of Mnndore, touched his feet(3). Then 
came the Ghelote, the ornament of the 
tlirongi'4) ; and the Pawasir with Tusr(5), 
and Rama the Gor(G), with Mohes the lord 
of Men at(7). The Mohil of Doonapur with 
tribute sent exeuse(8). With folded hand* 


(1) We have nbundant checks, which, could they have been detailed in the earlier 
stage of inquiry into Hindu literature, would have er< ited more interest for the hero 
whose column at Delhi has excited the inquries of Jones, Wilford, and Colebrooke. 

(2) This lake still bears the name of Beetil-ca-tal notwithstanding the changes which 
have accrued during a lapse of one thousand years, since he _ Formed it by damming-up 
the springs. It is one of the reservoirs of the Loom river. The emperor Jehangir 
erected a palace on the banks of the Beesil-ca-tal, in which he received the ambassador 
of James 1 . of England. 

(3) This shews that the Purihan were subordinate to the Chohans of Ajraeer. 

(4) The respectful mention of the Qhelote as ‘the ornament of the throng' clearly 
proTea that the Cheetore princes cam* as an ally. How rejoicing to an antiquary to find 
this confirmed by an inscription found amidst the ruins of a city of Mewar, which alludes 
to this very coalition ! The inscription is a record of the friendship maintained by their 
issue in the twelfth century,— Samarsi of Ch*et >re, and Prithwiraj, the last Chnhan 
king of India— on their combining to chastise the king of Patnn Anhulwara, "in like 
m-inner as did BrasiMen and Trini of old unite ngainst the foe, so,” Ac Ac. How Tejsi 
was the grandfather of Rawnl Samarsi, who was killed in opposing the final Mooslem 
invasion, on the Gaggar, after one of the longest reigns in their annals ; from which we 
calculate that Tejsi must have sat on the throne about the year S. 1120 (AD, 1064 >. 
His youth and inexperience would account for his acting subordinatsly to the Cliohan 
of Ajmear. The name of Udyadita further confirms the date, as will be mentioned In the 
text. His date has been fully settled by various inscriptions found by the author. (See 
Transacti ons Royal Asiatio Society, vol. i. p. 223), 

(5) This Tusr must have been one of the Delhi vassals, whose monarch was of this 

rsce. 

(G) The Got was a celebrated tribe, and amongst the most illustrious of the Cliohan 
feudatories ; a branch until a few years ago held Sooe-Sonpoor and about nine lakhs of 
territory I have no doubt tbe Gor appanage was west of the Indus, and that this tribe 
on convsrsion became the Gbor, 

f?) The Mewoh race of Mewat is well known ; all are M ibotnedan* now. 

(8) The Mobile have be n sufficiently discussed. 
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arrived the Balocb,(l)but the lord of Bamani 
abandoned Binds. (S) Then earae the 
Nu*zur from Bhntnalr (8) and tho Nalbititdi 
from Tatta (4) and Mooltun. (4) When the 
summon* reached the Bhonmia Bhatti of 
Derrawnl, (5) all obeyed ; aa did the Jodoon 
or 1 Mallanwa*. (6) Mori (7) and 

Birgoojar (7) also joined with the Cnehwa- 
has of Anterved. (7) The subjugated Herns 
worshipped his feet. (8) Then oame the 
army of Takitpur, headed by the Goelwal 
Jait (9) M >unted in haste oame Udya 
Pramar, (10) with the Nurbhan (11) and 
the Dor, (12) the Chundail, (12) and the 
Dahima. “(13) 

In this short passage, a text is afforded 
for a dissertation on the whole genealogical 
history of Rajpootuua at that period. Snch 
extracts from the more ancient bards, in- 
corporated in the works of their successors, 
however laoonio, afford decisive evidenoe 
that their poetic chronicles bore always 
the same character; for this passage is 
introduced by Chund merely as a preface 
to the history ofhis own prince, Prithwiraj, 
the descendant of Beesildeo. 

A similar passage was given from the 
ancient chronicles of Mewar, recording an 
invasion of the Hooslems, of which the 
histories of the invaders left no trace. The 
evidence of both is incontestable, every namo 


affords a synchronism not to be disputed ; 
aud though the isolated passage would 
afford a very faint ray of light to the ex- 
plorer of those days of darkness, yet when 
the same industrious research has pervaded 
the annals of all these races, a flood of 
illumination pours upon us, aud we can at 
least tell who the races were who hold 
sway in these regions a thousand years ago. 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatis- 
factory details, the annalist of Rajpootana 
must be content to wade on, in order to 
obtain some BOlid foundation for the history 
of the tribes; but such facts as these 
stimulate his exertions aud reward his 
toil: without them, his task would be 
hopeless. To each of the twenty tribes 
enumerated, formed under the standard of 
the Chohan, we append a seperate notice, 
for the satisfaction of the few who can 
appreciate their importance, while some 
general remarks may suffice as a connec- 
tion with the immediate object of research, 
the Haras, descended from Beesildeo. 

In the first place, it is of no small 
moment to be enabled to adjust the date of 
Beesildeo, the most important name in tho 

annals of the Chohana from Manik Bae to 
Prithwiraj, and a slip from the genealogical 
tree will elucidate our remarks. 


(1) Tho Baloch was evidently Hindu at this time ; and as I have repeatedly said, 
of Jit or Gete origin. 

(2) “ The lord of Bamuni,” in other places called Bamunwesao, must apply to the 
ancient Brahminabud, or Detsul, on whose site the modern Tatta is built. 

(3) See Annals of Jessulmeer. 

(4) All this evinces supremacy over the Princes of this region ; the Soda, the Samtna, 
and Soomura. 

(5) Of Derrawnl we have spoken in the text. 

(6) Mallunwas we know not 

(7) The Moris, the Ctiohwaha* and Birgoojurs require no further notice; 

(8) The Meraa iahahited the Aravalli. 

(0) Takitpoor is the modern Thoda, near Tonk, where there are fine remains. 

(10) Udyadita, now a land-mark in Hindu history. 

(11) See annals ofShekbavati for the Nurbhani, who held Khundaila as a fief of 
Ajtneer. 

(12) The Dor and Ghnndail were well known tribes ; the latter contended with 
Prithwi-Raj, who deprived them of Mahoba and Kalinger, and all modern Booudeik U ud . 

(13) The reuowued Dahima was lord of Bi&aa.; also called Drained har. 
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In all probability this is the patriarch of the 
Malluni tribe. 


-orl Agnipala ** offspring of fire, ’* the first 
Cboban ; probable period 650 before Vicrams, 
when an invasio^j of the TunKkaM took 
place , established M>icavati-nsgari (Ourra 
Mundilla ) : cooqnered the Kunkan, Aeer, 
Golcoonda. 

So vetch a 

Mails 

Gu/lnneoor. 

1 

.. Ajipula. “ 

Dola Rae.......... /Slain, and lost Ajmere, on the Arst irruption 

| \ of tbe Mahomedans, S. 741, A.D. 686. 

S. 741 Manik Rae. ’ j Founded Sambhnr : hence the title of Sarabri 

| ( Kao borne by the Chohan princes, his iaaue. 

S. 827 Hureraj ( Defeated Nazi roodin, (g». Boobektegin P) thence 

| \ styled Sooltau K rahu. 

Beer Beeluodeo... ( or Dhermaguj , slain when defending Ajmere 
l 1 againet Mabomood of Ghiani. 

S. 1066 to 1130 Beesuldeo f ( Classically, Visaladeva ) . his period, from 

| i various inscriptions, 1066 to S. 1130. 

Siren gdeo Died in nonage. 


S. 202. 




1 

{ 


or universal potenate *. founder ot Ajmere. 
Some authorities say, in 202 of the Vie- 
rama : others of the Flmf-Samvat : the 
latter is the most probable. 


A nab i Constructed the Anah Sagur At Ajmere : 

| ( still bears hie name. 


Jeijial. 


Hurepnl. 


Aj eydeo, or Aitundto Beejydeo 


Kan 


■L 


Oodeyde o. 


Jait, Goelwal. 


Eesordas ; 
turned Mahomedan. 


Somes war ; 
married Boo Ira Bae, 
daughter of Anungpal, 

Tnar king of Delhi. 

f I 

Prithwiraj ; obtained Delhi ; Chahirdeo. 

elain by Snabnddin, S. 1249, | i Adopted successor to Prithwiraj ; his name ia 

A.D. 1199. Prjaya Raj ( on the pillar at Delhi. 

| fHas twenty one eons; seven of whom were 

| 1 legitimate, and founden of mixed tribes* 

Laknnsi ] From Lakunsi there are twenty-six gene- 

] rations to Noud Sing tbe present chieftain 
| of Neemrana, tbe nearest lineal descen- 
ts dant of Ajipal and Prithwiraj. 


Baintsi ; slain in the 
sack of Delhi. 
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'the name of Beesildeo ( Vitaladeva ) 
bead* the inscription on the celebrated 
column erected in the centre ol Fero* 
Shah's palace at Delhi. This column, 
alluded to by Chund, as “telling the feme 
of the Chohan,” was “plaj^d at Nigumbode,'' 
a place of pilgrimage on the J umna, a few 
tnilcB below De'hi, whence it must hare 
been removed to its present singular 
position. 

The inscription commences and ends with 
the same date, tit. 15th of the month 
B.ysakh, S. 1229. If correctly copied, It can 
have no reference to Beesildeo, excepting as 
the ancestor of Pratira Chamana tilaca 
Saeambkari lhapati .- nr * Priihwirsja, 
Chohan, the anointed of 9ambhnr, Lord of 
the earth? who Tnled nt Delhi in S. 1220. and 
was slain in 6. 1249, retaining the uacient 
epithet of * Lord of Sambhwr,’ one of the 
early seats of their power. (1) The second 
stanza, however, tells ua we must distrust 
the firtl of the two dates, nnd read 1120 
( instead of 1220 ), when Vualadeva “ exter- 
minated the bat banana ” from Aryaverla. 

The numerals 1 and 2, in Sanscrit, are 
. I 

easily mistaken, if, however, it i* decided 


, by 1220, then the whole inscription 
belongs to Praiiva Chahmana , between 
wliom and Visala no less than nix princes 
intervene, (2) and the opening is merely to 
introduce Pritliwiraja’a lineage, ia which 
the srnlptor hat foisted in the date. 

I t e\ inclined to assign the first stanza to 
Visaludeva ( Beesildeo \ and what follows 
to his deaceudent Prithwi Raj, who by a 
conceit may have availed himaelf to tha 
anniversary of the victory of bis ancestor, to 
recot d hit own exploits. These exploits were 
precisely of the same nature, — successful war 
against the Islamite, in which each drove 
him from Ary avert a ; for even the Mooslenx 
writers acknowledge that Shahbudin was 
often ignomitmnaly defeated before ha 
finally succeeded in making a conquest of 
northern India. 

If, as I snrmiso, the first stanzi belongs 
to Beesildeo, the date is S. 1120, or A. D, 
1064, and this grand confederation described 
by the Chohan bard was assembled under 
his banner, preparatory to the very success, 
to commemorate which the inscription was 
recorded. 

In the passage quoted from Chnnd, 


(1) I brought away an insoription of this, the ia'-t Oliohau emperor, from the ruins 
of tiis palace at Masi or Hausi, dated S. 1224 See comments thereon, tiausactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society Vol. i, p. 133. 

(2) These inscriptions, while they have giyen rise to ingenious interpretations, demon- 
strate the little value of mare transitions even when made by first-rate scholars, who 
possess no historical knowledge of the tribes to whom they refer. The inscription was 
firgt translated by Sir W. Jones in 1784 (Asiatic ttei-hsicheg, Vol. i ). A fresh version 
(from a fresh transcript I believe) was made by Ur. Colebrooke in 1800 (Asiatic Researches 
Vol. vii), but rather darkening than enlightening the subjeot, from attending to his 
pandit's emandation, giving to the prince's name and tribe a metaphorical interpretation. 
Nor was it till Wilford bud published his hodge-podge Essay on Bicramaditya and .Sali- 
valiana, that Ur. Colebrooke discovered his error, and Amended it in a note to that volume; 
but even then, without rendciing the inscription useful as a historical document, I call 
Wilford’s essay a hodge-podge advisedly. It ia a paper of immense research; vast 
meterials are belonged to his task, but he had an hypothesis and all was confounded to suit 
it. Chohans, Solankis, Ghelotes, all are amalgamated in bis crucible. It was from the 
SitrangadAor Pudkati written by the bard nf Hamira Chohan , not king of Mewar ( as 
Wiford lias it ) hut of Rinthnmbor, lineally descended from Visalladeva, and slain by 
Ala-o-din. 8ar«ng4dhar was also author of the Samir Rata nnd the Samir Covga, hear- 
ing this prince’s name, the essence of both of which I translated with the aid of my Guru. 

I was long bewildered in my admiration of Wilford’* researches; but experience inspired 
distrust, and 1 adopted the useful adage iu all these matters, * nil admirari.' 
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recording the princes who led their 
household troops under Beeaildeo, there are 
lour names which establish synchronisms : 
one, by which we arrive directly at the 
date, and three indiiectly. The first is 
TTdyadit Pram a r, king of Dhar ( son of Baja 
Blioj ), whose period I established from 
numerous Inscriptions, (1) as between S. 
1100 end S. 1150 ; so tbst the date of his 
joining the expedition would be about the 
middle of his reign. The indirect, but 
equally strong testimony consists of, 

First, the mention of “ the Bhomia 
Bhatti from Derrawul (2) for had there 
been any thing apocryphal in Chund, Jes- 
eutmeer, the present capital, would have 
been given as the Bhatti abode, (3) 

Second, the Cucbwuhas, who are olso 
described as coming from Anterved ( the 
region between the Jumna and Ganges); 
for the infant colony transmitted from 
Nurwar to Amber was yet undistinguished. 

The third proof ie iu the Mewar inscrip- 
tion, when Tejsi, the grandfather of Sam- 
ara', is described aB in alliance with Beesil- 
deo. Beeaildeo is said to hare lived sixty- 
four years. Supposing this date, S. 1120, 
to be the medium point of his existence, 
this wonld make his date S. 1088 to S. 1132, 
or A.D. 1032 to A.D. 1096 ; but us his 
father, Dberma Guj, “ the elephant iu 
faith," or Beer Beelun Deo ( called Malun 


Deo, ia the Hamir Rata ), was killed when 
defending Ajmere on the last invasion of 
M ah mood, we must necessarily place 
Beeait’a birth ( supposing him an infant on 
that event), ten years eailier, or A. 1>. 
1022 ( S. 1078 ), to A. D. 1086 ( S. 1142 ), 
com prelieuding tKa date ou the pillar of 
Delhi, nud by computation all the periods 
mentioned in the catalogue. We may 
therefore safely adopt the date of the Rata, 
tit S. 1066 to S. 1130. 

Becsildeo was, therefore, contemporary 
with Joy pal, the Tear king of Delhi ; with 
Doorlub and Bbima of Guzzerut ; with 
Bhoj and Udyadit of Dliar , with Pudum-i 
and Tejsi of Mewar ; and the confederacy 
which he headed must have been that against 
the Islamite king Mudud, the fomth from 
Mahmood of Ghizni, whose expulsion from 
the northern part of Jttajpootnna ( as 
recoded on the pillar of Delhi ) caused 
A ry avert a again to become * the land of 
viitue.’ Mahmooii’s filial retreat from India 
by Snide, to avoid the armies collected “ by 
Byramdeo und the prince of Ajmere,” to 
oppose him, wus in A. H. 417, A. D. 1020, 
or 8. 1082, nearly the same date ns that 
assigned by Clntud, S. 1086. 

We could dilute on the war which 
Beesildeo waged against the prince of G»z- 
zerat, his victory, and the {erection of 
Beeail-nuggur, (4) on the spot where 


(1) See transaction of the Royal Asiatio Society Vol. i. p. 13, 

(2) See Annals of Jessulmer, for foundation of DeiTawul, Chapter VT. 

(S) In transcribing the annals of the Kheechhs sn important branch of the Chohans, 
their bards have preserved this passage ; but ignorant of Derrawul and Lodorva (both 
preserved in my version of Chund I ), they have inserted Jessulmeer. By such anachro- 
nisms, arising from the emmendatioDs of ignorant hards, their poetic chronicles have lost 
half their value. To me the comparison of such passages, preserved in Chund from the 
older b irds, and distorted by the moderns, was a subject of considerable pleasure It re- 
conciled much that I might have thrown away, teaching me the difference between abso- 
lute invention, and ignorance creating .errors in the attempt to correct them. The 
Kheechie bard, no doubt, thought he was doing right when ne erused Derrawul und 
inscribed Jessulmeer. 

(4) This town, —another proof of the veracity of the tbroniele, — yet exists iu Nosthern 
Guzorat. 
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victory perched npm his lance ; but this 
we reserve for the introduction of the 
iiistory of the illustrious Pritbwiraj. Thero 
is much fable mixed up with the history 
of Boesildeo, apparently invented to hide a 
blot in the annals, warranting the inference 
that he becunn a convdft, in all likelihood 
a oompnlsory one, to the doctrines of Islam. 
There is also the appearance of his subse- 
quent expiation of this crime in the garb 
of a penitent ; and the monnd ( dhoond) 
where be took np his abode, still exists, and 
ie called after him, Beesil-ca dhoond, at 
Kalik Jobnair. (1) 

According to the Boole of King* of 
Gomand Bam (the Hard bard ), the Haras 
were descended from Anuraj, sou of Beesil- 
deo ; but Mog-ji, tho Kheechi bard, 
makes Anuraj progenitor of the Kheechies, 
and son of hJauik Rae. We follow tho 
Hara bard. 

Anuraj had assigned to him in appanage 
tho important frontier fortress of Asi (t ntlg. 
Hansi ). His son Ishtpal, together with 
Agunraj, son of Ajey-Bao, the founder of 
Kcechpoor Patun in S'nde Sagur, was pre- 
paring to seek his fortunes with Rundheer 
Chohan prince of Gownlcnond : but both Asi 
and Oolconda were almost simultaneously 
assailed by an army “from the wilds of 
Gujlibund.” Rundheer performed the taca ; 


and onty a single female, his daughter, 
named Suorahbae, survived, and she fled 
for protection towards Asi, then '.attacked 
by the same furious invader. Anuraj 
prepared to fly ; but his son, Ishtpal, deter- 
mined not to wait the attack, but seek'the 
foe. A battle ensued, when .the iuvader 
was slain, and Ishtpal, grievously wounded, 
pursued him till he fell, near the spot where 
Soorahbae' was awaiting death under the 
shade of a peeput : for “ hopes of life 
were extinct, and fear and hunger 
had reduced her to a skeleton ” In 
the moment of despair, however, the 
ashttoa (peepul) tree under which she took 
shelter was severed, and Asapnrna, the 
guardian goddess of her race, appeared 
before her. To her, Soorahbae related how 
her father and twelve brothers had fallen 
in defending Golconda against “the demon 
of Gujlibund.” The goddess told her to bo 
of good clieer, for that a Cliolian of her own 
race had slain him, and was then at hand ; 
aud led her to where Ishtpal lay senseless 
from his wounds. By her aid he recovered, (2) 
and possessed himself of that ancient heir 
loom of the Cliolian*, the fame fortiesa 
of Aser. 

Ishtpal, the founder of the Haras ob- 
tained Aser is S. 1081 (3) (or A. D. 1025) ; 
and oe Mahmood’s last destructive visit to 


(1) The pick-ase if applied to this mount (which gives its name to Dhoondar), might 
possibly shew it to be a place of sepulture, ami that the Chohans, even to this period may 
have entombed »t least the bones of their dead. The numerous tumuli about Hydrnbad. 
the ancient Gowalcoond, one of the royal abodes of the Chohans, may be sepultures of 
this race, and the arms and vases they contain all strengthen my hypothesis of their 
Scythic origin. 

(2) Or, as the story goeB, his limbs, which lay dissevered, were collected by 
Soorahbae, and the goddess sprinkling them with “the water of life,*’ he arose! Hence 
the namo. Ultra, which his descendants bore, from hat, or ‘bones,’ thus collected ; but 
more likely from having lost ihara) Asi. 

(31 The Hara ohronicle says S. 981, hut by some strange, yet uniform error, tall tho 
tribes of the Chohans antedate their chronicles by a hundred years. Thus Beesideo's 
taking po*sessinn of Anhulpoor Patun is “nine hundred fifty, thirty aod»ix’’(S. 988>, 
instead of S. 1088. But, it. even pervades Chund, the poet of Piithwiraj, whose biith is 
made 111ft instead of S. 1216 i ami here, in all probability, tbs error commenced, by the 
i, norancs (wilful wa cannot imagiue) of some rhymer. 
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India, by Mooltsn through (be desert ol 
J jmeer, was in A. H. 417, or A. D. 1032, 
xv e have erery right to conclnde that his 
father Anurnj lost his life and Asi to the 
ling of Ghisni ; at the same time that 
A jmeer was sacked, and the country laid 
waste by this conqueror, whom (he Hinds 
hard might well style, "the demon from 
Gujlibsnd.” (1) The Hahomedan histo- 
rian* give ns no hint even of any portion 
of Hiihmood'e army penetrating into the 
peninsula, though that grasping ambition, 
which considered the shores of Saurashtra 
hut on inleimedinte step from Ghizni to 
the conquest of Ceylon and Pegu, (2) mny 
have poshed an army during his long bait 
at Anhniwarra, and have driven Rnndbeer 
from Goleonda. Bat it is idle to speculate 
npon each slender materials ; let them 
suffice to illnetrste one new fnet, namely, 
that these kingdoms of the south as well as 
the north were held by Rajpoot sovereigns, 
whoso offspring, blending with the original 


In the Ganmg 8amjm, that book of the 
poems of G’lmnd devoted to the tamos* war 
in whieli the Chohan prince carries off the 
prineess of Canonj, 1 2 3 hononraUe mention i* 
made of the Hare princes in the thin) day's 
fight, when they covered the retreat of 
Prithwirnj : — 

“Then did the Hara Bao Hamir, with 
his brother Gnmbir, mounted on Lakhi 
steed, approach their lord, as thus they 
spoke : 1 Think of thy safety, Jnngniies (3), 
while we make offerings to the array of 
Jeyihund. Onr horses ' hoofs shall plongh 
the field of fight like the ship of the ocean V’ 

The brothers encountered the contingent 
of the prince of Kasi (Benares ) one of th* 
great feudatories of Canonj. As they joined, 
“ the shoal raised by Hamir reached Doorgs 
on her rock-bound throne. ” Both brothers 
fell in these warn, though one of the few 
survivors of the lust battle fonght with 
Shabudin for Rajpoot independence, wan 
a Hara : — 

Hamir had Kalknroa, who had Maim 
Mugd:his son was Bao BachajhiB Rao 
Chnnd, 

Amongst the many independent princes 
of the Chohan race to whom Alla-o din was 
the messenger of fate, was Rao Chnnd of 
Aser. Its walls, thongli deemed impreg- 
nable, were not proof against the skill and 
valonr of this energetic warrior; and Chnnd 
and all ids family, with the exception of one 
son were put to the sword. This son was 
prince Rainsi, a name fatal to Chohan heirs, 
for it was borne by the son of Prithwiraj 
who fell in the defence of Delhi: but 
Rainsi of Aser was more fortunate. He 
was but an infant of two years and a half old. 


population, produced that mixed race of 
Mshrnttaa, inheriting with the names, the 
warlike propensities of their ancestors, but 
who assume the name of their abodes as 
titles, as tlte Nimalkura, the Phalkias, the 
Patnnkan, instead of their tribes of Jadoon, 
Tuar, Pnar, &c. &c. 

Ishtpal had a son called Chand-kum ; 
his son, Lok Pal, had Hamir and Gnmbir, 
names well known in the wars of Piithwi- 
raj. The brothers were enrolled amongst 
his one hundred and eight vasaals, 
from which we may infer that, though Aser 
was not considered absolutely as a fief, its 
chief paid homage jo A jmeer, as the princi- 
pal seat of the Chohans. 


(1) ‘ The elephant wilds.’ They assert that Ghizni is properly Gtttni, founded by 
the Yadus ; and in a curious specimen of Hindu geography (presented by me to the 
Royal Asiatic Society), all the tract abont the placi°rs of the Ganges is termed Gujlibun, 
or QujHbtt, the ‘Elephant Forest.’ There is a “Gvjintfurk” mentioned by Abulfuil in the 
region of Bijore, inhabited by the Sonltu no, Jadoon, and Eusofyze tribes. 

(2) See Eorislita, life of Mnhmood. 

(3) Jungul-cs, lord of the forest lands/ another of Prithwiraj’s titles. 
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and being nephew of Rana of Chittore, 
w.is sent to him for protection. When be 
nttnined man’s estate, he mnde a snocessfal 
attempt tipnn the rained castle of Bhynsror, 
from which he drove Doonga, n Biiii chief, 
who, with a band of his mountain brethren 
had made it his retreat.* 1 2 3 This ancient fief 
of Mewnr had been dismantled by AHa-o-din 
in his attack on Oheetore, from which the 
Renas had not yet recovered when the 
young Chohan came amongst them for 
protection. 

Reinai had two sons, Rolnn and Kanknl. 
Kolon being afflicted with an incurable 
diseaee, commenced a pilgrimage to the 
sacred “Kedamath,” one of the towns on the 
Gaiieon. To obtain the full benefit of this 
meritorious net, he determined to measure 
his length on the whole ground of this 
pninfnl journey. In* six months he bad 
only reached the Binda Pass, where having 
bathed ill n fountain whence flows the 
rivulet Bangungn, he found his health 
greatly restored, Kednrnnth (1) was pleased 
to manifest himself, to accept his devotions, 
and to declare him *' King of the Pathar,” 
or plateau of Central India. (2) The whole 
of this tract was under the prinoes of 
Chectore, but the sack of this famed fortress 
by Alla, and the enormous slaughter of the 
Gehlotes, had so weakened their authority, 
that the aboriginal Meenos had onoe more 
possessed themselves of all their native 
hills, or leagued with the subordinate vassals 
of Oheetore. 

In ancient times, Baja Hoon, said to be 
of the Pramara race, was lord of the Pathar, 


and held .hia court at Mynal. There are 
many memorials of this Hoon ot Hun prims* 
and even so tar back as the first assault of 
Cheetore, in the eighth century, its prince 
was aided in bis deTenoe by " Ungute i, lord 
of the Hoone ’’ The celebrated temples of 
Baroili are attributed to this Hoon Rajs, 
who appears in to questionable a shape, 
that we can scarcely refuse to believe that 
a branch of this celebrated raoe must in the 
first centuries of Vicrama have been admit* 
ted, as tbeir bards say amongat the thirty 
six royal races of the Rajpoots. Be thiB as 
it may, Rao Bango, the grandson of Kolun 
took possession of the ancient Mynal, and 
on an elevation commanding the western 
face of the Pathar erected the fortress of 
Bumaoda- With Bhynsror on the east, and 
Bumaoda and Mynal on the west, the Hama 
now occupied the whole extent of the 
Pathar. Other conquests were made, and 
Mandelgnrh, Bijolli, Beygoo, Rutnagnih 
and Choraitagurh, formed an extensive, if 
not a rich, chieftainship. 

Rao Bango had twelve sons, who die* 
parsed their progeny over the Pathar. He 
was succeeded by Dews, who had three 
sons, vix. Hur-raj,(3) H&tiji, and Samarsi. 

The Haras had now obtained such power 
ns to attract the attention of the emperor, 
and Rae Dewa was summoned to attend the 
court when Seconder Lodi ruled. He, 
therefore, installed his son, Hor-raj, in 
Bumaoda, and with his youngest, Samarsi, 
repaired to Delhi. Here he remained, till the 
emperor coveting a horse of the 'king of the 
Pathar,’ the latter determined to regain hia 


(1) *The lord of Kedar,’ the gigantic pine of the Himalaya, a title of Siva, _ 

(2) He bestowed in appanage on his brother Kankslji a tenth of the lands, in hia 
possession. From Kanknl are descended the class of Bhats, called “Kroria Bhat. ’ 

(3) Hur-raj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom was A loo, who succeeded l o 
Bumaoda, Aloo Mara’s name will never die as long as one of his race inhabits the Pathar; 
and there are many Bhomias descended from him still holding lands, as the Komhawut 
and Bhojawut Haras. The end of Aloo Barn, and the destruction of Bhumaoda (which 
the author was visited), . will be related in the Personal Naralive. 
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native hills. Tills steed is famed both In 
Abe annals of the Harm and Kheecliies, and, 
like that of the Mede, bad no small share in 
the future fortunes of his master. Its birth 
is thug related. The king had a horse 
of such mettle, that “ he could cross a 
stream without wetting his hoof." Dewa 
bribed the royal equerry, and from a mare 
of the Pathar had a colt, to obtain which 
the king broke th&t law which is alike bin* 
ding on the Mooslem ami the Christian. 
Dewa eent off his family by degiees, and a« 
noon m they were out of danger, he saddled 
his charger, and lance in hand appeared 
tinder the balcony where the emperor was 
seated. "Farewell, king,” said the Rangra ; 
*lhere are three things your majesty must 
never ask of a Rujpoct ; his horse, bis mis- 
tress, and his sword." He gave liis steed 
the rein, and in safety regained the Pathar. 
Having resigned Btimaoda to Hur-raj, he 
aame to Bindoo-Nal, the spot where liis 
Ancestor Kolun was cured of disease. Hero 
the Mecnas of tlie Oosarra tribe dwelt, under 
the patriarchal government of Juit.ih, their 
■chief. There was then no regular city ; the 
extremities of the valley ( thal ) (1) were 
closed with barriers of masonry and gates, 
nnd the huts of the Mcenos were scattered 
wherever their fancy led them to build. 
iAt this time, tlio community, which had 
professed obedience to the Rana on the sack 
of Cheetore, was suffering from the raids of 
Rio Gango, the Kheeohie, who fiom liis 
castle of Riimgurli ( Helawun ) imposed 
** birchi dohae" on all around. To save them- 
selves from Gango, who used “ to drive his 
lauce at the barrier of Bandoo,’’ the Meenaa 
entered into terms, agreeing, on the full 
jo oon of every second month, to suspend 
the tribute of the choath over the banier. 


Ac the appointed time, the fiao name, but no 
bag of treasure appeared. “ Who has been 
before me demanded Gango ; when forth 
issued the '‘lord of the Father, ’’ on'the steed 
coveted by the Lodi king. Gango of Rela- 
wnn bestrode a charger not less famed than 
his antagonist’s which owed his birth to 
the river horse of the Par, and a mare of the 
Kheechie chieftain’s, as she grazed on its 
margin. (2) Mounted on this Bteed, no 
obstacle could stop him, and even the 
Chuinbul was no impediment to bis seizing 
the tribnte at all seasons from the Meeuas.” 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara 
was victorious, nnd G.ingo turned his buck 
on tho lord of the Pathar, who tried the 
mettle of this son of the Par, pursuing him 
to the bmks of tlie Chnmbul. What was 
his surprise, when Gango sprang from tlie 
cliff, and horse and rider disappeared in the 
flood, hut soou to reappear on the opposite 
bank ! Dews, who stood amazed. No 
sooner beheld the Ttao emerge, than he 
exclaimed 11 Biavo, Rajpoot t Let me know 
your name." Gango Kheechie, was the 
answer. “And mine is Dewa Hara ; we nre 
brothers, and must no longer be ememies. 
Let tho river be our boundary.” 

It was in S. ( 1398 A. D 1342 ) that 
Jaita and tlie Oosarras acknowledged Rae 
Dewa as their lord, who erected Boondi in 
the centre of the Bandoo ca Nal ’, which 
henceforth became the capital of the Haras. 
The Chnmbul, which, for a short time after 
the adventure here related, continued to be 
the barrier to the eastward, was soon over- 
passed, and tlie bravery of the race bring- 
ing them into contact with tho emperoi’s 
lieutenants, the Haras rose to favour and 

power, extending their acquisitions, either 


(1) Thai and Wal are both terms for s valley, though the latter is oftoncr applied 
to a defile. 

(2) The Par, or Puibutly river, flows near Ranigurh Relawum. 
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by conquest or grant, to the confines oi , ed the geographical designation 
Mulwa. The territory thus acquired obtain- j Haravuti or Qarouti. (1) 


CHAPTER IX. 


Recapitulation of lie Hara princes from the founder Anuraj to Rae Dewa. 
—He erects Boondi.— Massacre of the Oosarras. — Dewa abdicates.— 
Ceremony of Yugaraj . or abdication . — 8'tcceeded by Sam or si — Extends 
his sway east of the Chumbul.— Massacre of the Koteah Bhils. — Origin 
of Kolah.— Nopooji succeeds. — Tend toilh the Solanki of Thoda . — 
Assassination of Nopooji.— Singular Soli — Ilamoo succeeds — The 
/tana asserts hit right over the Pathar.-Ham.no demurs , defies , and 
attacks him — Anecdote.— Pining. — Biroo.—Rao Bando. — Famine. — 

Anecdote. — Bando expelled by his brothers ; converts to Mahomedanism . — • 
Naroyndas puts his uncles to death, and recovers hit patrimony . — 
Anecdotes of Nary and ns . — Aids the Rnna of Cheetore . — Gains a victory. 

— Espouses the niece of R ana Raemull.— IBs passion for (jtium — Death, 

— Rao Soorojmul. — Marries a princess of Cheetore.- Fatal result.— 
Aihara, or spring hunt.— Assa ssination of the Rao. — His revenge.— Two- 
fold Sati. — Rao Soorlan,— His cruelty , deposal, and banishm ent.— Rae 
A'joon elected.— R iruanlic death. — Rao Soorjun accedes. 


Haying sketched the history of this 
race, from the regeneration of Auliul, (2) tho 
first Chohan ( at a period which it is impos- 
sible to fix ), to the establishment of the 
first Hara prince in Boondi, we shall here 
recapitulate to the most conspicuous princes, 
with their dates, ns eatublUhed by synchro- 
meal events in the annals of other slates, 
or by inscriptions ; and then proceed with 
the history of the Haras as members of 
the grent commonwealth of India. 

Anuraj obtained Asi or Han si. 

Ishtpnl, son of Anuraj ; he was expelled 
from Asi, S 1081 ( A. D. 1025 ), and obtain- 
ed Aser. He waa founder of the Haras ; 


the chronicle says not how long after 
obtaining Asi, but evidently very soon. 

Hsiuir, killed in the battle of Caggar, 
on the invasion of Shahbudin, 8. 1249, or 
A. D. 1193. 

Bao Chund, slain in Aser, by Alla-oo- 
din, in & 1351. 

Rainsi, fied from Aser, and came to 
Me war, and in S. 1353 obtained Bhynsror. 

Bao Bango, obtained Bumaoda, Mynal 
&c. 

Rao Dewa, S. 1398 ( A. D. 1342 ), took 
the Bandoo valley from the Meenaa, found- 
ed the city of Boondi, and styled the country 
Haravati. 


(1) In Mahomedan authors, Hadouty. 

(2) Anhui and Agni have the same signification, vis. 'fire. 
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Bao Dewa, whose Meena subjects 
far outnumbered liis Haras, had recourse 
in order to consolidate his authority to one 
of those barbarous acts too common iu 
Rajpoot conquests. The Bajpoot chronicler 
ao far palliates the deed, that he assigns a 
reason for it, namely, the insolence of the 
Meena leader, who dared to ask a daughter 
of the “ Lori of the Palhar," Be this as 
it may, he called in the aid of the Haras of 
Bomsoda and the Solankis of Thoda, and 
almost annihilated the Oosarras. 

How long it was after this act of bar* 
barity, that Dewa abdicated in favour of 
hie son, is not mentioned, though it is far 
from improbable-that this crime influenced 
hie determination. Thie was the second 
time of his abdication of power ; first, when 
he gave Bumnoda to Hur-raj, and went to 
Seconder Lodi ; and now to Samarsi, the 
branches of Boondi and the Pathar remain- 
ing independent of each other. The act of 
ahdioation'confers the title of Jugraj (1) or 
when they conjoin the authority of the eon 
with the father, the heir is styled Jivaraj. 
Fonr instances of this are on record in the 
annals of Boondi ; namely, by Dewa, by 
Narsyn-das, by Raj Chuttur Sal, and by 
Sriji Omed Sing. It is a rule for a prince 
ntsver to enter the capital after abandoning 
the government ; the king is virtually 


defunct , he cannot be a subject, aud he 
is uo longer a king. To Tender the act 
more impressive, they make an effigy of 
the abdicated king, and on the twelfth dav 
following the act ( being the usual period 
of mourning ) r th^y commit it to the flames. 
In uccordunce witu this custom, Dewa never 
afterwards entered the walls cither of 
Boondi or Bnmaoda, (S) hat resided at the 
village of Omurthoona, five cess from the 
former, till his death. 

Samurai had three eons : I. Napooji 
who succeeded ; 2. Hurpal, who obtained 
Jujawur, and left numerous issue, culled 
Hurpalpotas ; and, 3. Jaetsi, who had the 
honour of first extending the Hara name 
beyond the Chumbul. On his return from 
a visit to the Tuar chief of Key toon, he 
passed the residence of a community of 
Bhils, in an extensive ravine near the river. 
Taking them by surprise, he attacked 
them, and they fell victims to the fury of 
the Haraa. At the entrance of this ravine, 
which was defended by an outwork, Jaetsi 
slew the leader of the Bhils, aud erected 
there a hati ( elephant ) to the god of but- 
tle, Bhiroo. He stands on the spot called 
char-jhoj>ra, near the chief portal of the 
castle of Kotah, a name derived from a 
community of Bhils called Koteah. (8) 

Napooji, a name of no small note .in the 


(1) Yuga-Raj, “sacrifice of the government. ’’ 

(2) Hur-rai (elder son of Dewa), lord of Bumuoda, had twelve sons; of whom Aloo 
Hara the eldest, held twenty-four castles upon the Pathar. With all of these the author 
is familiar, having trod the Pathar in every direction ; of this, anon. 

(3) The descendants of J.ictsi retained the castle and the surrounding country for 
several generations ; when Bhonmigsi, the fifth in descent was dispossessed of them by liao 
Boorujmull of Boondi Jaetsi had a son, Sooriun who gave the name of Kotah to this 
abode of the Bhils, round which he built a wall. His son Dheerdeo excavated twelve 
lakhs, and dammed up tlmt east of the town, Itiil known by bis name, though better by 
its new appellation of “Kishore Sagur.” His son was Kandnl, who had Bhonungsi, who 
lost and regained Kotah in the following manner. Kotah was seised by two Pathans, 
Dhuknr and Kesar Khan. Bhonung, who became mad from excessive use of wine nnd 
opium, was banished to Boondi, and his wife, at the head of hie household vassals retired 
to Keytonn, around which the Haras held three hundred and sixty villages. Bhonung, iu 
exile, repented of his excesses ; he announced his amendment and his wish to return to 
h» wife and kin. The intrepid Rajpootni rejoiced ut his restoration, and laid a plan for 
the recovery of Kotah, in which she destined him to take part. To attempt it by force 
would have been to court destruction, and she determined to combine stratagem and 
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chronicles pf Haravati, succeeded Samarsi. 
Napooji had married a daughter of th« 
Solanbi ohief of Thoda, the lineal descen- 
dant of the ancient king of Anhulwarra. 
While on a visit to Thoda, a slab of 
beautiful marble attracted the regard of the 
Hara Rao, who desired his bride to ask 
it of her father. His delicacy was 
offended, aqd he replied, “ he supposed the 
Hara would next aak him for his wife,” 
and desired him to depart. Napoo ji was 
incensed, and visited bis anger upon his 
wife, whom he treated with 'neglect and 
even banished from his bed. She complain- 
ed to her father. On the ‘ kajuli tees,' the 
joyous third of the month Sawun, when a 
Bajpoot must visit his wife, the vassals of 
Boondi were dismissed to their homes to 
keep the festival soared to “the mother of 
births.” The Thoda Rao, taking advantage 
of the unguarded state of Boondi, obtained 
admittance by stealth, and drove his lance 
through the head of the Hara Rao. He 
retired without observation, and was relat- 
ing to his attendants the success of his 
revenge, when, at this moment, they passed 
one of the Boondi vassals, who seated in a 
hollow taking bis untl-pani, (opium-water), 
was meditating on the folly of going borne 
where no endearing caresses awaited him 
fron) his wife, who was deranged, and had 
determined to return to Boondi. While 
thus absorbed in gloomy reflections, the J 


1 trampling of horses met his ear, and soup 
| was heard the indecent mirth pf the Thodg 
Rao's party, at the Hara Rao dismissing hip 
vassals and remaining unattended, Thp 
Chohan guessed the rest, and as the Theda 
Rao passed close to him, he levelled a blow, 
which severed his right arm from hit body 
and brought him from hia horse. The 
ftolaaki’s attendant! took to flight, and 
the Chohan put the severed limb, on 
which was the golden bracelet, in his 
acarf, and proceeded back to Boondi. 
Here all was confusion and sorrow. The 
Solanki queen, true to her faith, deter- 
mined to mount the pyre with the murder- 
ed body of her lord j yet equally true to 
the line whenoe she sprung, was prais- 
ing the vigour of her brother’s arm, 
“which had made so many mouths, (1) that 
she wanted hands to present a pan to 
each.” At the moment she was apostro- 
phising the dead body of her lord, his 
faithful vassal entered, and undoing the 
scarf presented to her the dissevered arm, 
saying, ‘‘perhaps this may aid yon.’’ She 
reeognisod the bracelet, and though, as a 
tail, she had done with this world, and 
should die in peace with all mankind, she 
could not forget, even at that dreadful 
moment, that “to revenge a feud” was the 
first of all duties. She called for pen and 
ink, and before mounting the pyre wrote to 
her brother, that if he did not wipe off that 


courage. When the jocund festival of spring Approached, when even decorum is for a while 
east aside in the Rajpoot Saturnalia, she invited herself, with all the youthful damsels of 
Keytoon, to play the Holi with the Pathans of Kotah. The libertine Pathans received the 
invitation with joy, happy to find the queen of Keytoon evince so xnuoh amity. Collecting 
three hundred of the finest Hara youths, she disguised them in female apparel, and 
Bhonung, attended by the old nurse, each with a vessel of the orimson aUr, beade d the 
band, while the youths were throwing the orimson powder amongst the JPa tipaa, the 
nnrse led Bhounng to play with their chief. The disguised Hara broke his vssssl on 
the head of Kesar Khan. This was the signal for action : the Rsjpoots drew their awards 
from beneath their ghaarak (petticoats), and the bodies of Kesar and his gang s tr ew ed 
the terrace. The mgsjid of Kespr khap still exists within the walls. Bhonung was succeed- 
ed by hie sou Doongursi, whom Rao Soorujmull dispossessed and added Kotah to Boondi 
(1) “ Poor dumb mouths.” 
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disgrace, his seed would be stigmatised as 
the issue of "the one-handed SolankL" 
When he perused the dying words of his 
rati sister, he was stnng to the soul, and 
being incapable of revenge, immediately 
dashed oat his brunt against a pillar of 
the hall. 

Napooji had three sons, Hamooji, 
Norung (whose descendants are Norunz po- 
los), Thurud (whose descendants are Thurud 
Hans), and Hamoo, who succeeded in S. 
1440. We hare already mentioned the 
separation of the branches, when Hur-raj 
retained Bumaoda, at the period when his 
father established himself at B tondi, Aloo 
Horn succeeded ; but the lord of the 
Pathar had a feud with the Bans, and he 
was dispossessed of his birth-right. 
Bumaoda was levelled, and he left no heirs 
to his revenge. 

The princes of Cheetore, who had recover- 
ed from the shock of Alla's invasion, now 
re-exerted their strength, the first act of 
which was the reduction of the power of the 
great vassals, who had taken advantage of 
their distresses to render themselves in- 
dependent : among these they included the 
Haras. Bnt the Haras deny their vassal- 
age, and allege, that though they always 
acknowledged the supremacy of the gadi of 
hlewar, they were indebted to their swords, 
not his puttat, for the lands they conquered 
on the Alpine Pathar. Both to a oertain 
degree are right, There is no room to donbt 
that the fugitive Hara from Aser owed bis 
preservation, as well as his establishment, 
to the Bans, who assuredly possessed the 
whole of the plateau till Alla’s invasion. 
Bnt then the Seesodia power was weaken- 
ed ; the Bhumias and aboriginal tribes reco- 
vered their old retreats, and from these the 
Haras obtained them by conquest. The 
Bans, however, who would not admit that 
a temporary obeyance of hie power sanc- 
tioned any encroachment upon it, v V l yi 


upon Hamoo <( to do service for Boondi." 
The Hara conceded personal homage in the 
grand festivals of the Duserah and holy, to 
acknowledge his supremacy and receive the 
tika of installation ; but be rejected at once 
the claim of unlimited attendance. Nothing 
less, however, would satisfy the king of 
Cheetore, who resolved to compel submission, 
or drive the atook of Dewa from the Pathar. 
Hamoo defied, and determined to brave, his 
resentment. The Bans of Mewar marched 
with all his vassals to Boondi, and encamped 
atNeemairo, only a few miles from the 
city. Five hundred Haras, “the sons of one 
father," put on the saffron robe, and rallied 
round their chief, determined to die with 
him. Having no hope bnt from an effort of 
despair, they marched out at midnight, and 
fell upon the Bana’s camp, whioh was com- 
pletely surprised ; and each Seesodia sought 
safety in flight. Hamoo made his way 
direct to the tent of Hindupati ; bnt the 
sovereign of the SeesodiuB was glad to avail 
himself of the gloom and confusion to seek 
shelter in Cheetore, while his vassals fell 
under the swords of the Haras. 

Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged at 
being thus foiled by a handful of men, the 
Rana reformed bis troops under the walls of 
Cheetore, and swore he would not eat until 
be was master of Boondi. The rash vow 
went round ; but Boondi was sixty miles 
distant, and defended by brave hearts. His 
chiefs expostulated with the Bana on the 
absolute impossibility of redeeming bis 
vow ; but the words of kings are sacred : 
Boondi must fall, ere the king of the 
Gehlotes could dine. In this exigence, a 
childish expedient was proposed to release 
him from hunger and his oath; to erect a 
mock Boondi, and take in by storm." 
Instantly the mimio town arose under the 
walls of Cheetore ; and, that the deception 
might be complete, the local nomenclature 
was attended to, and each quarter had its 
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Appropriate appellation. A band of Haraa 
of tiie Pathar were in the aervioe of 
Oheetore, whose leader, Koombo Bairti, was 
returning with his kin from hunting the 
deer, when their attention was sttraoted by 
this strange buttle. The story was soon told, 
that Boondi must fall ere the Bans could 
dine. Koombo assembled hie brethren of 
the Pathar, declaring, that even the mock 
Boondi mutt be defended. All felt the 
indignity to the clan, and each boeom burn- 
ing with indignation, they prepared to 
protect the mud walls of the pteudo Boondi 
from insult. It was reported to the Bans 
that Buondi was flushed. He advanced to 
the etorm : but what was his surprise when, 
instead of the blank-cartridge he heard a 
volley of balls whiz amongst them.' A 
messenger was despatched, and was received 
by Bairsi at the gate, who explained the 
cause of the unexpected salutation, desiring 
him to toll the Sana that “ not even the 
mock capital of a H&ra should be dis- 
honoured." Spreading a sheet at the little 
g.-iteway, Bairsi and the Ksawunts invited 
the assault, and at the threshold of “ Oar- 
ca-Boondf' (the Boondi of clay) they gave 
up their lives for the honour of the race (1). 
The Bana wisely remained satisfied with 
this salvo to his dignity, n-'r sought any 
further to wipe off the disgrace incurred, 
at the real capital of the Haras, perceiving 
the impolicy of driving such a daring clan 
to desperation, whose servioes he could 
command on an emergency. 

Harnoo, who ruled sixteen years, left 


I two eons ; let. Birat ng, and Sod. Lalla, 
| who obtained Khotkur, and had two eons* 
Novarma sad Jaita, each of whom left clan* 
called after them. Novarma-pota and Jaita- 
wut. Busing ruled fifteen years, and left 
three eons; Biroo, Jubdoo, who founded 
three tribee(2), and Nima, descendant* 
Nimawuts, Biroo, who died 8. 1686, ruled 
fifty years, and had seven sons; 1. Ban 
Bandoo ; 8. Sando ; 3. Ako ; A Oodoh ; 
6. Chand; 6. Samarsing ; 7. Untuning: 
the .first five founded olans named after 
them Akawut, Oodawut, Ohondawut, but 
the last two abandoned their faith for that 
of Islam. 

Bando has left a deathless name in Raj- 
warn for his boundless charities, more 
especially during the famine which desolat- 
ed that country in S. 1643 ( A. D. 1486 ). 
He was forewarned, says the bard, in a 
vision, of the visitation. Kal (Time or 
the famine personified ) appeared riding on 
a lean black buffalo. Grasping hie sword 
and shield, the intrepid Hara assulted the 
apparition. “Bravo, Bando Hara,* it ex- 
claimed. “ I am Kal ( Time ) ; on me your 
sword will fall in vain. Yet you are the 
only mortal who ever dared to oppose me. 
Now listen : I am Bealecs ( forty two ) ; 
the land will become a desert ; fill your 
granaries, distribute liberally, they will be 
never empty." Thus saying, the spectre 
vanished. Bao Bando obeyed the injunc- 
tion ; he collected grain from every sur- 
ronnding state. One year passed and 
another bad almost followed, when the 


(1) Somewhat akin to this incident is the history of that summer abode of the 
kings of France in the Bois de Boulogne at Paris, called “Madrid." When Francis I. was 
allowed to return to his capital, he pledged his parole that he would return to Madrid, 
But the delights of liberty and Paris were too much for honour ; and whi le be wavered, a 
liiot was thrown out similar to that suggested to the Bana when determined to capture 
Boondi. A mock Madrid arose in the Bois do Boulogne, to which Francis retired. 

(2) Jubdoo had three sons ; each founded clans. Tho eldest, Bacha, had two sons, 
Sewaji and Seranji. The former had Meoji ; the latter had Sawunt, whole descendants 
are styled Heoli and Sawunt Haras. 
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periodical tains ceased sod a famlns ensued 
whreh ravaged all India. Princes far and 
near sent for aid to Boondi, whits hie own 
poor had daily portions served out gratis • 
which practice is still kept np in memory of 
Pao Bando, by the name of Lungut-ea- 
godgri, or • anchor of Bando.’ 

B6t the piety and charity of Rao Bandoo 
Could not shield him from adversity. His 
two youngest brothers, urged by the 
temptation of power, abandoned tbeir faitb, 
and With the aid of the royal power expelled 
him from Boondi, where, under their new 
titles of Samarkand! and Um&rcandi, they 
jointly ruled eleven years. Bando retired to 
Matonnda, in the hills, where he died after 
a reign of twenty-one years, and where his 
cenotaph still remains. He left two sons, 
1st. Narayn-das, and 2nd. Nir-Boodh, who 
had Matoonda. 

Narayan had grown np to manhood in 
this retreat j but no Booner was he at lib erty 
to act for himself, than he assembled 
the Haras of the Pathar, and revealed his 
determination to obtain Boondi, or perish 
in the attempt. They swore to abide his 
fortunes. After the days of matum mourn- 
ing were over, he sent Jto his Islamite 
uncles a complimentary message, intimating 
his wish to pny his respects to them ; and 
not suspecting danger from a youth brought 
up in obscurity, it was signified that he 
might come. 

With a small hut devoted band, he 
reached the chowlc ( square ), where he left 
his adherents, and alone repaired to the 
palace. Be ascended to where both the 
uncles were seated almost unattended. 
They liked not the resolute demeanour of 
the youth, and tried to gain a passage which 
led to a subterranean apartment ; but no 


sooner was this intention pereeiVed, than 
the kkanda, or 1 double-edged sword/ of 
Bando's non cut the elder to tbe ground, 
while, hie lanoe reached the other before be 
got to a palaee of security. In an instant, 
he severed both their heads, with whioh he 
graced the shrine of Bhavani, and giving u 
shout to biB followers in ths clotct, their 
swords were soon at work upon the Moos- 
lems. Every true Hara supported the just 
cause, and the dead bodies of the apostates 
and their crew were hurled with ignominy 
over the walls. To commemorate this ex- 
ploit and the recovery of Boondi from these 
traitors, the pillar on which the Bword of 
the young Hara descended, when he struck 
down Samarcandi, and which bears testi- 
mony to the vigour of hiB arm, is annually 
worshipped by every Hara on the festival 
of the Dusera(l). 

Karyan-das become celebrated for l>ia 
strength and prowess. He was one of those 
undaunted Bajpoots who are absolutely 
strangers to the impression of fear, and it 
might be said of danger and himself, “that 
they were brothers helped the same day, 
and lie tbe elder," Unfortunately, these 
qualities were rendered intert from the 
enormous quantity of opium he took, which 
would have killed most men; for it is 
recorded “ he could at one time eat the 
weigh t*of seven pice (2).’’ The consequence 
of this vice, as might be expected, was a 
constant stupefaction, of which may anec- 
dotes are related. Being called to aid the 
Sana Baemull, then attacked by the Pathana 
of Maudoo, be set out at the head of five 
hundred select Baras. On the first day’s 
march, he was raking his siesta, after his 
usual dose, under a tree, bis mouth wide 
open, into which the flies had unmolested 


(1) Though called a pillar, it is a slab in tbe staircase of tbe old palaee, which I 
have seen. 

(£) The copper coin of Boondi, equal to s half-penny. One pice weight is a common 
dose for an ordinary Rajpoot, but would send the uninitiated to eternal sleep. 
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ingress, when s young UtiUn ri(l) came to 
draw water at the well, and on learning 
that tbia wae Boondi'e prinoe on hie way 
to aid the Rana in his distress, she observed, 
n If he gets no other aid than this, alas, for 
my prince i " “ The vmtUdar ( opium-eater ) 
has quick ears, though no eyes,’' is a com- 
mon adage in Raj war ra. What is that yon 
say, rand ( widow )t n roared the Rao, ad- 
vancing to her. Upon her endeavouring to 
excuse herself, he observed, “ do not fear, 
but repeat it.* in her hand she had an iron 
crow-bar, which the Ran, taking it from her, 
twisted until the ends met ronnd her neck. 

" Wear this garland for me," said he, “ until 
I return from aiding the Bans, unless in the 
interim yon can find some one Strong 
enough to unbind it.” 

Cheetore was closely invested ; the Rao 
moved by the intricacies of the' Pathar, 
took the royal camp by surprise, and made 
direct for the tent of the generalissimo, 
catting down all in hie way. Confusion and 
panic seised the Mooalema. who fled in all 
directions. The Boondi nakarras ( drama ) 
struck up • and as the morning broke, the 
besieged had the satisfaction to behold the 
invaders dispersed and their auxiliaries at 
hand. Rana Raemnll came forth, and con- 
ducted his deliverer in triumph to Cheetore. 
All the chiefs assembled to do honour to 
Boondi’a prince, and the ladies "behind the 
curtain ” felt so little alarm at their opium- 
eating knight, that the Rana’s niece deter- 
mined to espouse him, and next day eom- 
municated her intentions to the Rana. ** The 
slave of Narayn’’ was too courteous a cava- 
lier to let any fair lady die for his love ; the 
Rana wss too sensible of his obligation not to 
hail with joy any mode of testifying his grati- 
tude, and the nuptials of the Hara and Ket* 
were celebrated with pomp. With victory 
and his bride, he returned to the Baado 


valley j where, however, ’ * the flower of 
gloomy Dis * soon gained the ascendant oven 
over Oamdeo, and his doses augmented to 
suoh a degree, that " h» scratched his lady 
instead ef himself, and with such severity 
that he marred the beauty of the Hawaii" 
In the morning, perceiving what had hap* 
pened, yet being assailed with no reproach, 
he gained a reluctant victory over himself, 
and “ consigned the opium box, to her keep- 
ing." Narayn-das ruled thirty-two years, 
and left his onuntry in tranquillity, and 
much extended, to his only son. 

Soorujmull ascended the gadi in S. 1(90 
(A.D. 1584). Like his father, be was athle- 
tic in form and dauntless in sou), and it is 
said possessed in an eminent degree that 
unerring sign of a hero, Ioug arms, his ( like 
those of Rama ami Prithwiraj ) "reaching 
far below his knees.’’ 

The alliance with Cheetore was again 
cemented by intermarriage. Sooja Bae, sister 
to Soorujmull, was espoused by Rana Rotna, 
who bestowed his own sister on the Rao. 
Rao Soojoo, like bis father, was too partial to 
his ttml. One d»y, at Cheetore, he had fallen 
asleep in the Presence, when a Poorbia 
chief felt an irresistible inclination to disturb 
him, and “ tickled the Harm's ear with a 
straw.’ 1 He might bb well have jested 
with a tiger :'a back stroke with his lhanda 
stretched the insulter on the carpet. The 
bou of the Poorbia treasured up the feud, 
and waited for revenge, which he effected 
by making the Rana believe the Bao had 
other objects in view, besides visiting his 
sister Sooja Bae, at the Rawula. The train, 
thus laid, the slightest incident which in- 
flamed it. The fair Sooja had prepared a 
repast, to which she invited both her 
brother and her husband : she had not 
only atteuded the culinary process herself, 
but waited on these objects of her love to 


(1) Wife or daughter of a taili, or oilman. 
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drive the fliee from the food. Though the 
wedded fair of Bajpootsua elinge to the 
hmbaod,'yet she is ever more eolioitoss for 
the honour of the house from whenoe she 
sprang, than that into which she has been 
Admitted ; which feeling has engendered 
numerous quarrels. Unhappily Sooja 
remarked, on removing the dishes, that “her 
brother had devoured his share like a tiger, 
while her husband had played with him 
like a child ( balac The expresaion, 
added to other insults which he fancied 
were put upon him, cost the Rao his life, 
and send the fair Sooja an untimely victim 
to Indraloca. The dictates of hospitality 
prevented the Bana from noticing the 
remark at the moment, and in fact it was 
more accordant with the general tenor of 
hie character to revenge the affront with 
greater security than even the isolated 
situation of the brave Hara afforded him. 
On the latter taking leave, the Bans invit- 
ed himself to hunt on the next spring 
festival in the rumruu or preserves of 
Boondi. The merry month of Fbalgoon 
arrived ; the Bana aud his court prepared 
their suits of amotoah ( green ), and ascend- 
ed the Pathar on the road to Boondi, in 
epite of the anathema of the prophetic Sati, 
who, as she ascended the pyre at Bumaoda, 
pronounced that whenever Rao and Bana met 
to hunt together at the Aihara, such meet- 
ing, which hud blasted all her hopes. Would 
always be fatal. But centuries had rolled 
between the denunciation of the daughter 
of Aloo Hara and Sooja Bae of Boondi ; and 
the prophecy, though in every mouth, served 
merely to smuse the leisure hour ; the moral 
being forgotten, it was only looked upon as 
‘a tale that was past' 

The scene chosen for the sport was on 
the heights of Nandta, not far from the 
western bank of the Chutnbul in whose 
glades every species of game, fiom the lord- 
ly lion to the timid here, abounded. The 


troops were formed into lines, advancing 
through the jungles with the customary 
noise and clamour, aud driving before them 
a promiscuous herd of tenants of tbe forest, 
— lions, tigers, hyenas, bears, every species 
of deer, from the enormour bara-tinga and 
Nilgae to the delicate antelope, with jaokala, 
foxes, hares, and little wild dog. In suoh 
an animated scene as this, the Rajpoot for- 
gets even hie opium Rbe requires no exhila- 
ration beyond the stimulus before him ; a 
species of petty war, not altogether free 
from danger. 

It was amidst the confusion of such a 
scene that the dastard Bana determined to 
gratify his malice. The princes had con- 
venient stations assigned them, where they 
could securely assail the game as it passed, 
each having bat one or two confidential 
attendants. With the Rana was the lego, 
of his revenge, the son of the Poorbia, whom 
the Hara prince had slain. “Now is the mo- 
ment," said the Bana to his companion, 

* to slay the boar, ” and instantly an 
arrow fr>m the bow of the Poorbia was 
aped at the Bao. “ With an eagle’s eye 
he "saw it coming and turned it off with 
his bow.’* This might have been chance, 
but another from tbe foster-brother of 
the Bana convinced him there was trea- 
chery. Scarcely had he warded off the 
second, when tbe Bana darted at him on 
horseback, and eut him down with hie 
lchanda. The Bao fell, but recovering, took 
biB'shawl and tightly bound up the wound, 
and as his fos was making off, he called 
aloud, “Escape you may, but you have sunk 
Mewar." The Poorbia, who followed the 
prinoe, when he saw tbe Bao bind up his 
wound, said, “ the work is but half done ; ” 
and like a coward, Butna once more charged 
the wounded Bao. As his arm was raised to 
finish the deed of shame, like a wounded 
tiger, the Hara made a dying effort, "caught 
the .assassin by the robe, und dragged. 
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him from his stead. Together they 
came to the ground, the Raaa under- 
neath. The Bao knelt upon hie breast, 
while, with preternatural strength, with 
one hand he grasped hie victim by the 
throat, with the other he searched for his 
dagger. What a moment for revenge J 
He plnnged the weapon into hie assassin's 
heart, and saw him expire at his feet. The 
Bao was satisfied ; there was no more life 
left him than sufficed for revenge, and he 
dropped e corpse upon the dead body of 
bis foeman. 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to' the mother 
of the Rao, that her son was slain in the 
Aihara. “ Slain J’’ exclaimed this noble 
dame, “ but hid he fall alone 1 Never 
could a son, who has drunk at this breast, 
depart unaccompanied " and as she spoke, 
“ maternal feeling caused the milk to isaue 
from the fount with such force, that it rent 
the slap on which it fell.” 

The dread of dishonour, which quench- 
ed the common sympathies of nature for 
the death of her son, had scarcely been thus 
expressed, when a second messenger announ- 
ced the magnitude of his revenge. The 
Rajpoot dame was satisfied, though fresh 
horrors were about to follow. The wives 
of the murdered princes could not survive, 
and the pyres were prepared on the fatal 
field of sport. The fair Sooja expiated 
her jest, which cost her a husband and a 
brother, in the flames, while the sister 
of Rana ftutna, married to the Rao, in 
accordance with custom or affection, burned 
with the dead body of her lord. The 
cenotaphs of the princes were reared 
where they fell ; while that of Sooja Bae 
was erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, 
and sdds to the picturesque beauty of 


this romantic valley, whioh possesses • 
double charm for the traveller, who may 
[ have taste to admire the scene, and patience 
to listen to the story (1). 

Soortan saooeeded in S. 1591 (A.D. 
1535), and married the daughter of the 
celebrated Sukts, founder of the Suktawuts 
of Mewar. He became an ardent votary 
of the blood-stained divinity of war, Kai- 
Bhiroo , and like almost all those ferocious 
Rajpoots who resign themselves to his 
horrid rites, grew cruel and at length 
deranged. Human victims are the chief 
offerings to his brutalized personification 
of war, though Soortan was satisfied with 
the eyes of his subjects, which he placed 
upon the altar of " the mother of war. 1 * 
It was then time to question the divine 
right by which be rated. The assembled 
nobles deposed and banished him from 
Boondi, assigning a small village on the 
Chumbul for his residence, to which he 
gave the name Soortanpur, which antvives 
to bear testimony to ons of many instances 
of the deposition of their princes by *ths 
Rajpoots, when they offend custom or 
morality. Having no offspring, the noble 
elected the son of Nirboodb, son of Rao 
B&ndo, who had been brought up in his 
patrimonial village of Matoonda. 

Rao Arjoon, the', eldest of the eight 
sons (8) of Nirboodh, succeeded his banish- 
ed cousin. Nothing can more effectually 
evince the total extinction of animosity 
between these valiant races, when once 
' a feud is balanced, ’ than the fact of Rao 
Arjoon, soon after his accession, devoting 
himself and his valiant kinsmen to the 
service of the son of that Bans who bad 
slain bis predecessor. The memorable 
attack npon Cheetore by Bahador of 


(1) The Author has seen the cenotaphs of the princes at Nandta, a place which still 

affords a good hunting. ... , , , , 

f2) Four of these had appanages and founded dans, namely, Bheem who had 
Tasutda } Fooro, who had Hurdos,- Mapal and Puchasn, whoae abodes are not recorded. 
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Guzserat, has alroady been related (l)i 
and the death of the Hsra prince and b!« 
vassals to the poet of honour, the breach. 
B&o Arjoon wee thie prinoe who wee 
blown op at the Cheetore boorj (bastion). 
The Boondi bard makes a striking picture 
of thie catastrophe, in which the indomitable 
courage of their prince ie finely imagined. 


The fact is also confirmed by the anaslu of 
Mewar : 

“ Seated on a fragment of the rook, 
disparted by the expioeioo of the mine, 
Arjoou drew, his sword, end the world 
beheld bis departure with amassment (1)." 

Soorjun, the eldest of the four sons (2) 
of Arjeon, succeeded in S. 1689 (AD. 
1083). 


(1) “ 8or na ken bohvtjor 
DKur pxrbut or* eilla 
Tt/tt lcariiurviaH 
Ad patia. Sara Uja. n • 

(8) R«n Sing, clan Eama Hara: Akhiraj, clan hkhirajpota ; Kandil, clan Jeeaa Earn. 


e Uja, the familiar contraction of Arjoona. 


CHAPTER m. 


j ? ao Soorjun obtains Rinihnmbor. — It besieged by Akber. — The Boondi prince 
surrenders the castle.— Becomes a vassal of the empire. — Magnanimous 
sacrifice of Sow uni Ham. — Akber bestows the title of Rao Raja on the 
Hara prince. — Re is sent to reduce Gondtoana —His success and honours ; 
—Hao Bhoj succeeds.— Aider reduces Guzzerit. — Gallant conduct of 
the Haras at Soorat and Ahmednuggur. — Amazonian band — 
Disgrace of Rao Bhoj.— Causes of Akber’ s death.— Rao Rattan.— Rebellion 
against the emperor Jehangir.— The Ilara prince defeats the rebels . — 
Partition of Hurouti. — Madhu Sing obtains Kolah, — Rao Rattan slain . — 
Ilis heir Gopina/h killed.— Partition of fiefs in Haronli. — Rao Chuller 
Sat succeeds — Appointed governor of Agra. — services in the Dekhan.— 
Escalades Lhtilulabad. — Calberga.— Damounee. — Civil war amongst the 
sons of Shah Jehan. — Character of Arungzebe by the Boondi prince.— 
Fidelity of the Ilara Princes. — Bottles of Oojeiu and Dholpur, — Heroic 
valour of Chnttcr Hal.— Is slain, with, twelve princes of Kara blood.— Rao 
Bhao succeeds.— Boondi innated . — Imperialists defeated. — Rao Bhao 
restored to favour.— Appointed to Arungobad. — Succeeded by R-'o Ann rad. 
—Appointed to Lahore.— Hi* death. - Rao Boodh. — Battle of fa jow. — The 
Ilara juinces of Kulak and Boondi opposed to each other . — Kolah prince 
slain, — Gallantry of Rao Boodh.— Obtains the victory for Bahadur 
Shah. - Fidelity of 1 he Boondi Prince. — Compelled to fly.— Feud with 1 he 
princes of Amber.— Its cause, — Ambitious views of Abbe*.— Its political 
condition.— Treachery of Amber. — Desperate con flict. — Rao Boodh drive s 
from Boondi.— Boondi territory curtailed. - Rao B todh dies in exile. 
— Ilis sons. 


With Rao Soorjun commenced a new 
era for Boondi. Ilitheito her princes had 
enjoyed independence, excepting the hom- 
age and occasional service on emergencies 
which are maintained us much from kinship 
as vassalage. But they wc-ie now about to 
move in a more extended orbit, and to 
oocupy a conspicuous page in the future 
history of the empire of India. 

Sawuut Sing, a junior branch of Boondi, 
upon the expulsion of the Shereshahi 
dynasty, entered into a correspondence 


with the Afghan governor of Riuthumbor, 
which terminated in the surrender of this 
celebrated fortress, which he deliveied 
up to his superior, the Bso Soorjun. For 
this important service, which obtaiued 
a castle and possession far supeiior tunny 
under Boondi, lands were assigned near 
the city to Sawuntji, whose name became 
renowned, and was transmitted as the head 
of the clan, Sawuut Hara. 

Tiie Cltoliaii chief of Bnidla, who was 
mainly instrumental to the surrender of 


51 
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this famed fortress, stipulated that it should 
be held by Bao Soorjun, ae a fief of Mcwar. 
Thus RinthUmbor, which for nges was an 
appanage of Ajiuere, and ooo tinned nntil the 
fourteenth centary in a branch of the family 
descended from Beeaildeo, when it was 
captured from the valiant Hamir (1) after 
a desperate resistance, once more reverted 
to the Cbohan race. 

Kintbumbor was an early object of 
A liber’s attention, who besieged it in person. 
He bad been some time before its impreg- 
nable walls without the'hope of its surrender, 
when Bhagwandas of Amber and his son, 
the more celebrated Raja Mann, who had not 
only tendered their allegiance to Akber, bnt 
allied themeelvee to him by marriage, 
determined to nee their influence to make 
Soorjun Hara faithless to hie pledge, “ to 
hold the castle as a fief of Cheetore." (3) 
That courtesy, which is never laid aside 
amongst belligerent Rajpoots obtained Raja 
Maun access to the castle, and the emperor 
accompanied him in Hie guise of a mace- 
bearer. While conversing, an unde of the 
Bao recognized the emperor, and with that 
sudden impulse which arises respect, took 
the mace from h'8 hand and placed Akber 
on the ‘ cushion 1 * 3 4 of the governor of the 
castle. Akber's presence ‘of mind did not 
forsake him, and he eaid, “ Well, Rao 
Soorjun, what is to be done V’ Which was 
replied to by Baja Maun, “ Leave the 


Bans, give up Rinthnmbor, and become the 
servant of the king, with high honours and 
office." The proffered bride Waa indeed 
magnificent; the government of fifty -two 
districts, whose revenues were to be appro- 
priated without inquiry, on furnishing the 
customary contingent, and liberty to name 
any other terms, which should be solemnly 
guaranteed by the king. (3) 

A treaty was drawn upon the spot, and 
| mediated by the prince of Amber, which 
presents a good picture of Hindu feeling : 

1st, That the chiefs of Boondi should 
be exempted from that custom, degrading 
to a Rajpoot, of sending a dola (4) to the 
royal harem. 

8ud. Exemption from thejsaeya, or poll- 
tax. 

3rd. Thut the chiefs of Boondi should 
not be compelled to oross the Attoc. 

4th. That the vassals of Boondi Bbould 
be exempted from the obligation of send- 
ing their wivee or female relatives *• to hold 
a stall in the Meena Bazaar ” at the palace, 
on the festival of Noroza. (6) 

6th. That they should have the 
privilege of entering the DstMMaum, or ‘hall 
of audience,' completely armed. 

6th. That their sacred edifices should 
respected. 

7th. That they should never be placed 
under the command of a Hindu lender. 


(1) His fame is immortalized by a descendant of the bard Chund, in the works 

already mentioned, as bearing his name, the Hamir-raia and Hamir-eavya. 

(3) The Kaja Maun of Amber is styled, in the poetic chronicle of the Hera, "the 
shade of the Kalx Yaga a powerful figure, to denote that his baneful influence and 
example, in allying himself by matrimonial ties with the imperialists, denationalized the 
Rajpoot character. In refusing to follow this example, we have presented a picture of 
patriotiam in the life of Rana Pratap of Mcwar. Rao Sooijan avoided by convention 
what the Cheetore prince did by arms. 

(3) We may here remark, that the snoceed in pert i o u of the annals of Boondi is a 
free translation of an historical sketch drawn up for me by the Baja of Boondi from his 
own records, occasionally augmented from the bardic chronicle, 

(4) Dola is the term ef a princess affianced to the king. 

(B) An ancient institution of the Timoorean kings, derived from theii Tatar ancestry. 
For a description of this festival. See Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbsrri. 
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4th, Thai their horses should not he 
branded with the imperial dagk. (1) 

9th, That they shcrald be allowed 
to heat their nakartaa, or ‘ kettle-drums,’ 
la the atiaeta of the capital, as tar ae the 
ltd durt&Mt, or 1 * 3 red-gate and that they 
should not be eoanunded to make the 
* prostration,’ (3) on entering the Preaenoe, 

loth. That Boondi should be to the 
Haras what Delhi was to the king, who 
should guarantee them from any change of 
Capital. 

In addition to these articfes, which the 
king swore to. maintain, he assigned the 
Bao a residence at the sscred city of K*s>, 
possessing that privilege so dear to the 
Rajpoot, tbe right of sanctuary, which is 
maintained to tills day. With such a bribe, 
and tbe full acceptance of his terms, we 
cannot wonder that Bao Soorjun flung from 
him the remnant of allegiance he owed to 
AfeWar, now bumbled by the lose sf her 
capital, or that he should agree to fallow 
tbe victorious ear of the Mognl. But this 
dereliction of dnty was effaced by tbe rigid 
virtue of the brave Sawunt Hara, who, as 
already stated, had conjointly with the 
Kutario Cbolian (3) obtained Rinthumbor. 
He put on tbe saffron robes, and With his 
small but virtuous clan determined, iu spite 
of liis sovereign’s example, that Akber 
slionld only gain possession over tbeir 
lifeless bodies. 

Previous to this explosion of useless 
fidelity, ho set up s pillar with a seism n 
anathema engraved thereon, on “ whatever 
Hara of gentle blood should ascend the 
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castle of Riathuaebor, or who should quit 
it alive.’ Sawunt and his kin made the 
sacrifice to honour ; “ they gave up their 
life’s blood to mam tain their fidelity to the 
Bans,” albeit himself without a capital j 
and from that day, no Hara ever passes 
Rlnthambnr without averting his head 
from an object which censed disgrace to the 
tribe. With this transaction all intercourse 
ceased with liewar, and from this period 
the Hara bore the title of ‘‘ Edo Raja ” of 
Boondi. 

I 

Bao Soorjua was scon called into action, 
and sent as commander to reduce Gondwsua, 
So named from being the ‘ region of ths 
Go* ads ' He took their capital, Bari, by 
assault, and to commemorate the achieve- 
ment erected the gateway still called the 
Soorjunpol. The Goand leaders he carried 
captives to the emperor, and generously in- 
terceded for their restoration to liberty, and 
to a portion »f their possessions. On effecting 
this Service, the king added seven districts 
hie grant, including Benares and Chunar. 
This was in 8. 1638, or A D. 1576, the year 
in which Rana Pratap of Mewar fought 
the battle of Huldighat against Sultan 
Selim. 

Rao Soorjun reaided at his government 
of Benares, and by his piety, wisdom, and 
generosity, benefited the empire and the 
Hindus at large, whose religion through him 
was respected. Owing to the prudence 
of hi* administration and the vigilance 
of his police, the most perfect security 
to person and property was establish- 
ed throughout the province. He beauti- 


(1) This brand (dap A) was a flower on tbe forehead. 

(8) Similar to the bo-tow of China. Had our ambassador possessed the wit of Rao 
Soortan of Sarohi, who, when compelled to pay homage to tbe king, determined at what- 
ever hasard not to submit to his degradation, he might have succeeded in this mission to 
the “ ma of heaven.” For tbe relation of this anecdote see Chapter VI. A»*alt ofMarwcr. 

(3) 'J his eoni oint set of attaining the castle of Riothumbor is confirmed in thh 
annals of the chieftains of Kotario, of the same original stock as the Hans .' though a 
Poorbia Clwhan I knew him very well, as also one of the same stock'; of Baidlu, another 
of the litrietn PuttatU of Alewar. 
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fied aiid. ornamented the city, especially 
that quarter where he resided, end eighty- 
four edifices, for various public purples, 
and twenty baths, were constructed under 
his auspices. He died there, and left three 
legitimate son : 1. Rao Bhoj ; 2. Dooda, 
nicknamed by Akber, Lukur Khan ; 
& Rat-mull, who obtained the town and 
dependencies of Polaits, sow one of the 
fiefs of Kotoh and the residence of the 
Raemnlote Baras. 

About this period, Akber transferred the 
seat of government from Delhi to Agra, 
which lie enlarged and called Akberabad. 
Having determined on the redaction of 
Guraerat, he despatched thither an immense 
army, which he followed with a select force 
mounted on camels. Of these, adopting 
the custom of the desert princes of India, 
he had formed a corps of five hundred, 
each having two fighting men in a pair of 
panniers. To this select force, composed 
chiefly of Rajpoots, were attached Rao Bhoj 
aud Dooda his brother. Proceeding with 
the utmost celerity Akber joined his array 
besieging Surat, before which many 
desperate encounters took place. In the 
final assault the Hara Rao slew the leader 
of the enemy; on which occasion the king 
commanded him to “ name his reward." 
The Rao limited his request to have to visit 
his estates annually during the periodical 
rains, which was granted. 

The perpetual wars of Akher, for the 
conquest and consolidation of the universal 
empire of India, gave abundant opportunity 
tothe Rajpoot leaders to exert th<-ir valour; 
and the Haraa were ever at the post of 
danger and of honour. Tbo siege and 
Escalade of the famed castle of Ahmed- 
nuggur afforded the best occasion for the 
display of Hara intrepidity ; again it shone 
foTtb, and again claimed distinction and 
reward. To mark his sense of the merits 
of the Boondi leader, the king commanded 


that a new bastion should be erected, where 
he led the assault, which he named the 
Bhoj hoorj ; and further presented him his 
own favourite elephant. In this desperate 
assault, Chand Begum, the queen of 
Alimednuggtnr, and an armed train of seven 
hundred females, were slain, gallantly 
fighting for their freedom. 

Notwithstanding all these services, Rao 
Bhoj fell under the emperor’s displeasure. 
On the death of the queen, Joda Bae, 
Akber commanded a court-mourning ; and 
that all might testify a participation in 
their master’s affliction, an ordinance issued 
that nil the Rajpoot chiefs, as well as the 
Mooslcm leaders, should shave the moust- 
ache and the beard. To secure compliance, 
the royal kubers lind the execution of 
the mandate. But when they crime to the 
quarters of the Haras, in order to remove 
these tokens of manhood, they were re- 
pulsed with buffets and contumely. The 
enemies of Rao Bhoj aggravated the crime 
of this resistance, and insinuated to the 
royal ear that the outrage upon the barbers 
was accompanied with expressions insulting 
to the memory of the departed princes, 
who, it will be remembered was a Baj- 
pootni of Marwar. Akber, forgetting his 
vassal’s gallant services, commanded that 
Rao Bh'>j should be pinioned and forcibly 
deprived of his 'mouche.' He might as 
well have commanded the operation on a 
tiger. The Haraa flew to their arms ; the 
oamp was thrown into tumult, and would 
soon have presented a wide scene of blood- 
shed, had not the emjieror, seasonably 
repenting of his folly, repaired to 
the Boondi quarters in person. He 
expressed his admiration (he might have 
said his fear) of Hara valour, alighted from 
his elephant to expostulate with tbe Rao, 
who with considerable tact pleaded his 
father’s privilege*, mid added “that au 
eater of pork like him was unworthy of 
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the distinction of putting bis lip into 
mourning of the queen.” Akber, happy to 
obtain even so much acknowledgment, em- 
braced the Ra», and carried him to hie 
own quarters. 

In tliis portion of the Boondi memoirs 
is related the mode of Akber’** death. 
He had designed to take off the great Raja 
Maun by means of a poisoned confection 
formed into pills, To throw the Baja off 
hie guard, he bad prepared other pills 
■which were innoeuoug; but in hie agitation 
ho unwittingly gave these to the Raja, and 
swa'iowed those which were poisoned. On 
the emperor's death, Kao Bhoj retired to 
his hereditary dominion 0 , and died in liia 
palace of Boondi, leaving three sons, Rao 
Button, Hurda Narayn, (1) and Kesoo- 
das. (2) 

Jehangir Was now sovereign of India, 
lie had nominated his son Purvez to the 
government of the Dckhau, and Loving 
invested him in the city of Boorhaupoor, 
returned to the north. But Prince Khoorm, 
jealous of his brother, conspired against 
and slew him. This murder was followed 
by an uttompt to dethrone his fattier 
.Tehangir, and as he was popular with the 
Bajpoot princes, being son of a princess of 
Amber, a formidable rebellion was raised ; 
or, as the chronicle says, “ the twenty-two 
Bajas turned against the king, all but liao 
Ruttnn 

“ Surtcar p'fuola, jnl baha , 

Ab kea kuvro juttun ! 

Jata gurh Jehangir e a, 

Itelcha Rio Ruitun. ’’ 

“ The lake hud burst, the waters were 
rushing out ; where now the remedy ! Tho 
house of Jehangir was departing ; it was 
sustained by Rao Ruitun.” 

With his two sous, Madhu Sing and 


Heri, Ruttun repaired to Boorhanpo.r, 
where he gained a complete victory over the 
rebels. In this engagement, which took 
place on Tuesday the full moon of 
Curtica, S. 1635 ( A. D. 1679 ), bulb his 
sons were severely wounded. For these 
services, Rao Ruttun was rewarded with the 
government of Boorlianpoor ; and Madhu 
his seooud son received a grant of the city 
of Eutih and its dependencies, which he 
and his heirs were to hold direct of the 
crown. Fiom this peiiod, therefore, dates 
the partition of Haiouti, when the emperor, 
in his desire to reward Mndhu Sing, over- 
looked the greater services of his father. 
But in this Jehangir did not act without 
design ; on the contrary, he dieaded the 
union of bo much power in the hands of 
this brave race as pregnant with danger, 
and well knew that by dividing, he could 
always rule both, the one through the other. 
Shull Jehan confirmed tlie grant to Madhu 
Sing, whose history will be resumed in ita 
proper place, the Annals of Kotali. 

Rao Ruttnn, while he held the govern- 
ment of Boorhanpoor, founded a township 
which still bears his name, Buttnnpoor. 
He performed another impoitant service, 
which, whilo it gratified the emperor, con- 
tributed greatly to the tranquility of his 
ancient lord-paramount, the Kami of 
Mcwnr. A refractory noble of tho court, 
Dcrion Khan, was leading a life of 
riot ami rapine in that country, when the 
Hara attacked, defeated, and earned 
him captive to tlie king. For this distin- 
guished exploit, tiie king gave him hono- 
rary nobuts, or kettle-drums ; the grand 
yoHow banner to be borne in state proces- 
sions before his own person, and a red flag 
for his camp ; which ensigns are still retain- 
ed by bis successors. Rao Ruttun obtained 


(1) He hold Kotali in separate grant from the king during fifteen years. 

(2) He obtained the town of Dheepri (on the Chumbul), with twenty seven villages, 
in appanage. . 
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tbe mfngM not only of ins Rajpoot 
brethren, but of the whole Hindu race, 
whose rrli^ion he preserved fro as innova- 
tion. Tlie Herds exultingly boast that no 
Mooslem dared potote the quarters where 
they might be stationed with the blood of 
tine sacred kine. After ull bis services, 
Button was kilted in an action near Boorhan* 
poor, leaving a name endeared by his valour 
end his virtues to the whole Hers race. 

Rio Button left four sons, Gopinath, 
who had Boondi; Madhu Sing, wlio had 
Kotah ; Heriji, who had Qoogore(l) ; 
Jngernath, who had do issue ; and Gopi- 
nath, the heir of Boondi, who died before 
his father The manner of hi* d ath affords 
another trait of Bajpoot character, and 
merit* a place amongst those anecdotes 
which form tbe romance of history. 
Gopinath carried on a secret intrigue with 
the wife of a Brahmin of the Baldea class, 
and in the dead of night need to escalade 
the house to obtnin admittance. At length 
tbe Brahmin caught him, bound the bands 
mid feet of his treacherous prinoe, and 


proceeding direct to the palace, told the 
Rao he had caught a thief in tbe act of 
stealing his honour, and aaked what puniah* 
menfc was due to such offence, •* death,’* waa 
the reply. He waited for no other, returned 
home, aud with a haunter best out the 
victim's brains, throwing the dead body 
into the pubtio highway. The tidings flew 
to Rao Button, that the heir of Boondi bad 
been, murdered, and bis corpse ignominious* 
ly exposed ; but when he learned the oauae, 
and wss reminded of the decree he had un- 
wittingly passed, he submitted in sileaoe(2). 

Gopiuath left twelve sons, to whom Bao 
Ruttuu assigned domains still forming the 
principal kotria, or fiefs, of Boondi ; 

1. Bao Chuttei-Sal, who succeeded to 
Boondi. 

2- Indur Sing, who founded Indor- 
gurh(3). 

3. Beri Sul, who founded Bulwun and 
Filodi, and had Kurwar and Peepaldo. 

Mokbira Sing, who hod Anterdeh. 

5, Maha Sing, who liad Thanob(4), 


(1) There are about fifty families, his descendants, farming a community round 
Neemoda. 

(2) This trait in the character of Rao Button forcibly reminds us of a similar case 
which occurred at Ghizui, and is related by Ferishta iu commemoration of the justice 
of Mahmoud. 

(3) These, the three great fiefs of B iondi,— Indergurb, Bulwim, and Anterdeh, are 
now all alienated from Boondi by the intrigues of Zalitn Sing of Kotah. It was unfortuna- 
te for the Boondi Bao, when both these states were admitted to an allegiance, that all these 
historical points were hid in darkness. It would be yet abstract and absolute justice that 
we should iiegoti <te the transfer of the nllogimce of these chieftaiua to their proper head 
of Bo >ndi. It would be a matter of little difficulty, and tbe honour would be immense to 
Boondi end no hardship to Kotah, but a slight ssorifice of a powt-r of protection to those 
who no longer require it. All »f these chiefs were the founders of clans, called &f“?r them, 
Indttrsalote, Berisaiote, Mokhinwingote ; the first can master fifteen bundle® H ares 
under arms. Jeypoor having imposed a tribute ou these chieftains, Zalina Sing undertook, 
iu the days of predatory warfare, to be responsible for it ; for which lie received that 
homage and service due to Boondi, then unable to protect them. The simplest mode of 
doing justice would be to make these chiefs redeem their freedom from tribute to Jey- 
poor. by the payment of so many years’ purchase, which would relieve them altogether 
from Zalim Sing, and at the same time be in accordance with our treaties, which prohibit 
such ties between the states. 

(4> Tbanoh, formerly called Jnjawur, is the only fief of the twelve sons of Buttnn 
which now pars obedience to its proper head. The Mahrsja Bikramajeet is the lineal 
des oendawt of M *ba Sing, and if alive, tbs earth bears not a more honourable, brave, or 
simple-minded Bajpoot. He was the devoted servant of hisyoung prince, -and my very 
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It is useless to specify the a antes of the 
remainder, who left no issue, 

Chuiter-Ml, who succeeded his grand* 
father, Bao Rattan, wee not only installed 
fay Shah Jehan in hie hereditary dominions, 
but declared governor of the imperial 
capital, a poet which be held nearly through- 
ont this reign. When Shah Jehan parti- 
tioned the empire into fotir vice-royltiea, 
under his sons, Dara, Arnngzehe, hhuja, and 
Morad, Ru>, Ch utter sal had a high com- 
mand under Arungzehe, in the Dekhan. 
The Hars distinguished himself by his 
bravery and conduct in all the variotia 
sieges and notions, especially at the assaults 
of Duulatabad and Beedir j the last was led 
by Chntter-eal in person, who carried the 
place, and put the garrison to the sword. 
In S. 1709 ( A.D. 1653 ), Calberga fell after 
an obstinate defence, in which Chutter-sal 
again led the escalade. The last resort 
was the strong fort of Damonnee, which 
terminated all resistance, and the Dekhan 
waa tranquillized. . 

“ At this period of the transactions in 
the south, a rtimonr waa propagated of the 
emperor’s ( 8h»h Jehan ) death, and as 
during twenty days the prince (Arungzehe) 
held no court, and did not even give private 
audience, the report obtained general 
belief(l). Dara Sliekho was the’only one of 
the emperor’s sons then at court, and the 
absent brothers determined to assert their 
several pretensions to the throne. While 
Shuja marched from Bengal ; Aurnngzebe 
prepared to quit the Dekhan, and cajoled 
Morad to join him with all his forces ; ossar- 


ing him that be, e derteUk from principle, 
had no worldly desires, for his only wish 
was to dwell in retirement, practising the 
austerities of a rigid follower of the pro- 
phet ; that Dara was an infidel, Shuja a 
free-thinker, himself an anchorite ; and that 
he, Murad, alone of the eone of Shah Jeliau 
waa worthy to exercise dominion, to aid in 
which purpose he proffered Lie best 
energies^). 

“ The emperor, learning the hostile in- 
tentions of Arungzehe, wrote privately to 
the Hura prince to repair to the Presence. 
On receiving the mandate, Chutter-sal 
revolved its import, but considering ‘ that, 
ai a servant of the ga&i ( throne ), hie only 
duty waa obedience,’ he instantly commenced 
hie preparations to quit the Dekhan. 
This reaching the ear of Aurangzebe, he 
enquired the cause-of his hasty departure, 
observing, that in a very short time ho 
might accompany him to court. The Boondi 
prince replied ‘ bis first dnty was to tha 
reigning sovereign,’ and handed him the 
firman or summons to the Presence. 
Aurnngzebe commanded that he should 
not be permitted to depart, and directed 
his encampment to be surrounded. But 
Chutter-sal, foreseeing this hsd already sent 
on his baggage, and forming bis va«snls end 
those of other Rajpoot princes attached to 
the royal cause into one compact mare, 
they effected their retreat to the Nerbudda 
in the face of their pursuers, without their 
daring to attack them. By the aid of 
some Solanki chieftains inhabiting the 
banks of this river, the Boondi Kao waa 


sincere and valued friend ; but we shall have occasion to mention the ‘‘lion-killer,” in the 
Personal Narrative. 

<1) The reader will observe, as to the phraseology of these important occurrences, 
that the language is that of the original ; it is, on fact, almost a verbatim translation from 
the memoirs of these princes in the Boondi archive*. 

(2) The Kajpoot prince, who drew up this character, seems to have well studied 
Arunezebe and it is gratifying to find such concurrence with every authority. But 
coaid not suoh a character be ioventually mistaken P 
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enabled to pass tin's dangerous stieUm, then 
swollen by the periodical rains. Already 
baffled by the skill and intrepidity of 
-Chatter-sal, Arungzebo was compelled to 
give up the pursuit, and the former reached 
Boondi in safety, Having made hie domes- 
tic arrangements, he proceeded forthwith 
to the capital, to help the aged emperor, 
whose power, and even existence, were alike 
threatened by the ungrateful pretensions of 
his sons to snatch the sceptre from the hand 
which still held it” 

If a reflection might be here interposed 
on the bloody wars which desolated India 
jn consequence of the events of which the 
foregoing were the initial scenes, it would 
be to expose the moral retribution resulting 
from evil example. Were we to take but a 
partial view of the picture, we should depict 
the venerable Shnh Jeban, arrived at the 
verge of the grave, into which the unnatural 
contest of hie sons for empire wished to preci- 
pitate him, extending bis arms for succour 
in vain to the noblest of his own faith and 
kin ; while the Rajpoot, faithful to his 
principle, ‘allegiance to the throne,’ staked 1 
both life and land to help him in his need. 
Such a picture would enlist all our sym- 
pathies ou the side of the helpless king. 
But when we recall the past, and consider 
that Shalt Jeh«n, as prince Khoorm, played 
the same part ( setting aside the mask of 
hypocrisy ), which Aruugzebe uow attempt- 
ed ; that, to forward his guilty design, he 
murdered his brother Purvez, who stood 
between him nud the throne of bis parent, 
against whom he levied war, our sympathies 
are checked, and we conclude that unlimited 
monarchy is a course to itself und uli who are 
subjected to it. 

The battle of Futtehabad followed not 
long after this event, which gained by 
Arungsebe, left the road to the throne free 
from obstruction. We are not informed of 
the reasou why the prince of Boondi did not 1 


add hie contingent to the foioe assembled In 
oppose Aruugzebe under Jesw unt Sing of 
Mat-war, unless it be fonnd in tli&t article < f 
the treaty of Rtto Soorjun, prohibitin g liis 
successors from serving under a leader of 
their own faith and nation. The younger 
branch of Kota.li appears, on its separation 
from Boondi, to have felt itself exonerated 
from obedience to this decree ; for four royal 
brothers of Kotuh, with many of their 
clansmen, were stretched on this field in 
the caure twamdherma and Shah Jehan. 
Before, however, Aruugzebe could tear the 
sceptre from the enfeebled hands of his 
parent, he had to combat his elder brother 
Dara, who drew together at Dholpoor all 
those who yet regarded “the first duty of a 
Rajpoot." The Boondi piince, with his 
Haias clad in their saffron robes, the ensigns 
of death or victory, formed tho vanguard of 
Dava on this day the opening scene of his 
sorrows, which closed but with his life ; for 
Dholpoor was as fatal to Dara the Mogul, 
as Arbeln was to the Persian Darius. Cus- 
tom rendered it indispensable that the 
piiucely leaders should be conspicuous to 
the hoBt, and in conformity thereto, Data, 
mounted on his elephant, was in the brunt 
of the battle, in the heat of which, when 
valour and fidelity might have preserved 
the sceptre of Shah Jehan, Darn suddenly 
disappeared A panic ensued, which was 
followed by confusion and flight. The 
noble Huru, ou this disastrous event, 
turned to his vassals, and exclaimed, 

“ Accurted be he who flies J Here, true to 
niy salt, my feet are rooted to this field, nor 
will I quit it alive, but with victory.” 
Cheering on his men, be mounted liis ele- 
phant, hut whilst encouraging them by hie 
voire und example, a cannon-shot hitting 
his elephant, the animal turned and fled. 
Chutter-sal leaped from his back and oullrd 
for his steed, excliaming, “ my elephant may 
turn his back on the enemy, but never shall 
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his mister." Moantin& his horse, and form* 
Ihg Mi man trlto A dense mass (gole), he led 
them to the charge against prince Morhd, 
whom hi singled oat, and had hts lance 
balanced for the issue, when a ball pierced 
his foreheid. The Contest was nobly 
main tamed by his youngest son, Bharut 
feutj, who accompanied his father in 
death, and with him the choicest of his 
clan. Moklm ding; brother of the Rao, 
with two of his sons; and Oudi Sing, another 
iiephew, sealed their fidelity with their lives. 
Thus in the two battles of Oojein and Dhol- 
poor no less than twelve princes of the 
blood, together with the heads of every 
Bara clan, maintained their fealty ( steam- 
dkeriria ) even to death. Where are we to 
look for such examples ? 

“Rao Chatter-sal had been personally 
Engaged in iifty-two combats, and left a 
name renowned for courage and incorrup- 
tible fidelity." He enlarged the palace of 
Boondi by adding that portion which bears 
his name,— the Chatter Muhul, — and the 
tertaple of Rushoorae, at Patun, was cons- 
tructed under his direction. It was in S. 
1715 he was killed ; he left four sons, Rao 
Bhao Sing, Bheem Sing; who got Ooogore, 
Bugwant Sing, who obtained How, and 
Bharut Sing, who waS not killed at Dbol- 
poor. 

Aruogxebe, on the attainment of sove- 
reign power, transferred all the resentment 
he harboured against Chutter-sal to his son 
and successor, Rao Bkno. He gave a com- 
mission to Baja Atmarum, Cor, the prince of 
Sheogoor, to reduce “ that turbulent and 
disaffected race, the Bara,” and annex Boondi 
to the government of Rihthuiubor, declaring 


eon, oh his way to tfife Bekhan, and hoped 
to congratulate biin oh hts success. Rajl 
Atmaraw, with ah army of twelve thousand 
men, entered Hamvati and ravaged it with 
fire and sword. Having laid siege to 
Khatolli, a town of Indufgiirb, the chief fief 
of Boondi, the clans secretly assembled', en- 
gaged Atmsram at Gotnrda, defeated and 
put him to Right; capturing the imperial 
ensign's aud all his baggage. Not satisfied 
with this; they retaliated by blockading 
Sheopoor, when the discomfited Raja con- 
tinued his flight to court to relate this fresh 
instance of Uara audacity. The poor prince 
of the Gors was received with gibea and 
jests, and heartily repented of his iuhum&u 
inroads upon his neighbours in the day of 
their disgr. ee. The tyrant, affecting to be 
pleased with this instance of Hara courage*, 
sent a firman to Rao Bhao of giace and free 
pardon, and commanding his presence at 
court. At first the Rao declined : but hav- 
ing repeated pledges of good intention, he 
complied and was honoured with the govern- 
ment of Arungabad under prince Moazzim, 
Here bo evinced his independence by shield- 
ing Raja Kurrum of Bitaneer from a plot 
against bis life. He performed many gallant 
deeds with his Rajpoot brethren in arms, 
the brave Boondelas of Orcha And DutUal 
He erected many public edifices at Arunga- 
bad, where he acquired so much fame by his 
valour, his charities, and the sanctity (1) of 
his manners, that miraculous cores were 
(said to be) effected by him. He died at 
Arungabad in S. 1738 ( A.D. 1682 ), and, 
being without issue; was succeeded by 
Ahurad Sing, the grandson of his brother 
Bheem. .2) 

Anttrad's accession was confirmed by 


that lie should visit Boondi shortly in per- 


, (V) It is a faet worthy of notice, that the most intiepid of the Rajpoot princely 

cavaliers ore of a very devout frame of mind. 

(2) Bheem Sing, who had the fief of Googore bestowed on hfrn, taij i l soh 1 .K'i*hen J 
who succeeded him, and was put to death by Arungaebii Ariufad was the son of KiS 
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the emperor, who, in order to testify the 
esteem in which he held hie predecessor, sent 
his own elephant, Ghtj-govm, with the thelat 
of investiture. Anurad accompanied Arung- 
sebe in his wars in tbs Dekban, and on one 
occasion performed the important service of 
.moving the lndiee of the bsrem out of the 
enemy’s hands. The emperor, in testimony 
of his gallantry, told him to name bis re- 
ward ; on which be requested he might be 
allowed to command the vangUArd instead 
of tha rear guard of the army. Subse- 
quently, he was distinguished in the eiege 
and storm of Beejapoor. 

An unfortunate quarrel with Doorjun 
Sing, the chief vassal of Booodi, involved 
the Rno in trouble. Making use of some 
improper expression, the Hao resentfully 
replied, “ 1 know what to expect from 
you i" which determined Doorjun to throw 
hie allegiance to the dogs. He quitted the 
army, snd arriving at liis states, armed liis 
kinsmen, and, by a coup-de~main, possessed 
himself of Boondi. On learning this, the 
emperor detached Anurad with a force 
which expelled the refraotory Doorjun, whose 
estates were sequestrated. Previous to bis 
expulsion, Doorjun drew the teelca of succes- 
sion on the forehead of his biother Sulwuu. 
Having settled tbs affairs of Boondi, the 
Bao was employed, in conjunction with 
Baja Biahen Bing of Amber, to settle the 
northern countries of the empire, governed 
by Sbah Alum, as lieutenant of the king, 
and whose head-quarters were at Lahore, in 
the execution of which service he died. 

Anurad left two sons, Bocdb Sing and 
Jod Bing. Boodh Sing succeeded to the 
honour! and employments of his father. 
Soon after, Arungsebe, who Lad fixed his 
residence at Aruugabad, fell ill, ami finding 


his end approach, the nobles and officers of 
state, in apprehension of the event, request- 
ed him to name a successor. The dying 
emperor replied, that the succession was 
in the bands of God, with whose will 
and uuder whose decree he was desirous 
that his sou Baludoor Shah Alum should 
succeed ; but that he was apprehensive that 
prince Azina would endeavour by force of 
arms to seat himself on the throne. (1) As 
the king said, so it happened { Asim Shah, 
beiug supported iu hie pretensions by the 
army of the Dekhan, prepared to dispute 
the empire with his eider brother, to whom 
he sent a formal defiauce to decide their 
claims to empire ou the plains of Dholpoor. 
Boobadoor Shah oonveued all the chieftains 
who favoured liiB cause, and explained hie 
position. Amongst them wsb Bao Boodh, 
now entering on manhood, and he was at 
that moment in deep affliction for the un- 
timely loss of liis brother, Jod Sing. (2) 
When the king desired him to repair to 
Boondi to perform the offices of mourning, 
and console his relations and kindred, 
Boodh Sing replied, 11 It is not to Boondi 
my duty oslls me, but to attend my 
sovereign in the field — to that of Dholpoor, 
renowned for many battles and consecrated 
by the memory of the heroea who have fal- 
len in the performance of their duty 
adding “ that there bis heroic ancestor 
Chutter-sal fell, whose fame he desired to 
emulate, and by the blessing of ln-aven, its 
arms should be crowned with victory to 
the empire/' 

Shah Alum advaneed from Lahore, and 
Asim, with his son Bedar Bukt, from the 
Dekhan ; snd both armies met on the plains 
of Jajow, near Dholpoor. A more desper- 
ate conflict was never recorded in the many 


(1) It is useless to repeat that this is a literal translation from the records and 
journal of the Bara princes, who served the emperors. 

(2) This catastrophe will be related in the Personal Narrative. 
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Woody pages of the history of India. Had 
it been a common contest for supremacy, 
to he decided by the Mooelmn supporters of 
the rivals, it would have ended like similar 
ones, — a furious onset, terminated by a 
treacherous desertion. But here were assem- 
bled the brave bands of Bnjpootana, house 
opposed to bouse, and clan against clan. 
The princes of Duties and Kotah, who had 
long served with prince A aim, and were 
attached to him by favours, forgot the 
injunctions of Arungzebe, and supported 
that prince’s pretensions against the lawful 
heir. A powerful friendship united the 
chiefs of Boondi and Duttes, whose lives 
exhibited one scene of glorious triumph in ail 
the wars of the Dekhan. In opposing the 
cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Kotah 
was actuated by his ambition to become 
the head of the Haras, and in anticipation 
of success had actually beeu invested 
with the honours of Boondi. With such 
stimulants on each side did the rival Haras 
meet face to face on the plains of Jajow, to 
decide at the same time the pretensions to 
empire, and wlmt affected them more, those 
of their respective heads to superiority. 
Previous to the battle. Ram Sing sent s 
perfidious message to Rao Boodh, inviting 
him to desert the cause he espoused, and 
come over to Azim ; to which he indig- 
nantly replied : “ That the field which his 
ancestor had illustrated by his death, was 
not that 'whereon he would disgrace his 
memory by the desertion of his Prince." 

Boodb Sing was assigned a distinguish- 
ed post, and by his conduct and courage 
mainly contributed to tbs victory which 
placed Buhadoor Shah without a rival on 
the throne. The Rajpoots on either aide 
sustained the chief shock of the battle, and 


Alt 

the Harm prince of Kotah, and the noble 
Boondela, Dulpat of Dnttea, were both killed 
by cannon shot, sacrificed to the cause they 
espoused ; while the pretensions of Arira 
and his son Bedar Bukt, were extinguished 
with their lives. 

For the signal services rendered on thin 
important day, Boodh Sing was honoured 
with the title of Bao Raja, and was admit* 
ted to the intimate friendship of the emperor, 
which he continued to enjoy until his death, 
when fresh contentions arose, in which the 
grandsons of Arungtsebe all perished. 
Feroksere succeeded to the empire, under 
whom the Syede of Barra held supreme 
power, and ruined the empire by their 
exactions and tyranny. When they deter- 
mined to depose the king, the Hara prince, 
faithful to his pledge, determined to release 
him, and in the attempt a bloody conflict 
ensued in the ( chovslc ) square, in Which 
his unde Jaet Sing, and many of his dans- 
men, were slain. 

The rivalry which commenced between 
the bouses of Kotah and Boondi, on the 
plains of Jajow, in which Ram Sing was 
slain, was maintained by his son and suc- 
cessor, Raja Bheem, who supported the 
party of the Syeds. In the prosecution of 
his views and revenge. Raja Bheem so far 
lost sight of the national character of the 
Rajpoot, as to compass bis end by 
treachery, and beset his foe unwares 
while exeroising hia horse in the Mida*, 

| outside the walls of tbe capital. Bis 
few retainers formed a circle round 
| their chief, and gallantly defended him 
though with greet loss, until they reached a 
place of safety. Unable to aid the king, 
and beset by treachery, Bao Boodb wna 
compelled to seek hia own safety in fiigbt(l). 


(1) Vide Vol. 1. in which the Boondi Antritis are corroborated by the Annals of 
Mewar, and by an autograph letter of Rajs Jey Sipg of Amber, dated the 19th 
Falgoon, S, 1776 (A.D, 1719). ^ 
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Fejrpksere wiyieb'irtly after murdered, and 
the empire felj into complete disorder ; 
when the nobles and Bains, feeling their 
insecurity under the Vtoodgr and rapacious 
domination of the Sy eds, repaired, to their 
eeveiaf'poMessions(l). ' 

At thie period, Baja Jey Sing of Amber 
thought' of, dispossessing Hoodh Sing olj 
Bobn'di. %ao Boodb S ( ing was at this time 
hie guest, noting accompanied. lpm front 
court to Amber. The canee of the quarrel. 

f if | • ' - t ^ f • ■ ► ' * 

is thus related : The Hara prince was 
married to a sister of. Jey Sing ; she had 
been betrothed to the emperor Bubadoor 
Shah, who, as one of the marks of his favour 
for "the yiotory of Dbolpoor, resigned, his 
pretensious to the fair in faronr of Bao 
Boodli- Utifortunately, she bore him. no 
issue, and viewed with jealousy his two 
infant sons by another Rani, the daughter 
of liala idegb of Beygoo, one of the sixteen 
chiefs of Mewar. During her lord's absence, 
she feigned pregnancy, and having procured 
an infant, presented it as hia lawful child. 
Bab Boodb was made acquainted with the 
equivocal conduct of his queen, to the 
dahger of bis proper offspring, and took an 
opportunity to reveal her conduct to her 
brother. The lady, who was present, 
was' instantly interrogated by her brpther ; 
but exnsporated either at the suspicion 
of her honour, or the discovery of her 
fraud, she snatched her brother's dagger 
from hjs girdle, and rating him as “ the 
son of a tailor(2),” would have sl^in him 
on the spot, had he not fled from her fury. 

To revenge the insult thns put npon 
him, ' the Ba^a of Amber determined to 


expel Bap Boodli from Boomli, and, offered 
the gait to the chief of its fyndatories, the, 
lord of Lndnrgnrh ; bat Deo Sing had. the 
virtue to refuse the offer, £Le then had 
recourse to the chieftain of Kurwur, who ■ 
could not resist the temptation. This chief, 
Salim Bing, was guilty of a doable breach of 
trust ; for be held the confidential office of 
governor of Tnrragnrh, the citadel com- 
manding both the city and palace. 

This family dispute was, however, 
merely the underplot of a deeply cherished, 
political scheme of the prince of Amber, 
for the maintenance of his supremacy over 
the minor Baja*, to which his office of 
viceroy of Malwa, Ajmere, and Agra, gave 
fall eoope, and he skilfully availed himself 
, of the results of the oivil wars of the 
Moguls. In the issue of Feroksere’s dethrone* 
ment he saw the fruition of his schemes, 
and after a show of defending him, retired 
to his dominions to prosecute his views. 

Amber was yet circumscribed in terri- 
tory, and the consequence of its princes arose 
out of their position as satraps of the empire. 
He therefore determined to seize upon all 
the districts on his frontiers within his 
grasp, and moreover to compel the services 
of the chieftains who served under his 
banner as lieutenants of the king. 

At this period, there were many allodial 
chieftains within the bouuds of Amber ; as 
the Puchwana Chohaus about Latsont, 
Qoora, Neemrana, who owed neither service 
nor tribute to Joy poor, but let their quotas 
as distinct dignitaries of the empire under 
the flag of Amber. Even their own stock, 
tire confederated Shekhawnts, deemed 


(1) These subjects being already discussed in Vol. I. would have had no place here, 

were it not necessary tp show how accurately the Boondi princes recorded e'fdntt,’ 'and to 
jdaede them from the charge of having no historical documents. 

(2) This lady was sister to Chumunji, elder brother to Jey Sing, and heir-apparent 
fotli egadi of Amber, who was put to death by Jey Sing. To this murder the ' RaEtore 
harffaHudea in the couplet given in their annals. “ Chumunji” is the title ofthchpirs- 
apparent, of Amber. I know not Whether Chumunji, whioh i ^merely a term of. endear- 
ment, may apt. be Beejy Sing, whose' captivity we have related. 
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themselves under do such obligation. The 
Birgoojare of Bejors, the Jsdoone of Biane, 
and many others, the vassalage of older 
days, wore in the same predicament. These, 
being, in the decline of the empire unable 
to protect themselves, the more readily 
agreed to hold their ancient allodial estates 
as fiefs of Amber, and to serve with the 
stipulated quota. But when Jey Sing’s 
vi.ews led him to hope he conld in like 
tngpqcr _ bring the Haras to acknowledge hie 
siirprsmapy, ho, evinced both ignorance and, 
presumption. He therefore determined to 
dethrone Boodh Sing, and to make a Baja 
of his own choice, hold of him in chief. 

The Hare, who wee then reposing on 
the rites of hospitality and family ties at 
Amber, gave Jey Sing a. good opportunity, 
to develops hie views which were first 
manifested to the Boondi prince by an 
obscure offer that he would make Amber 
his abode, and accept five hundred rnpees 
daily for hie train. His uncle, the brother 
of. Jeet, who devoted himself to save Ihb 
master at Agra, penetrated the infamous 
intentions of Jey Sing. He wrote to Boondi, 
and commanded that the Beygoo Rani 
Bhould depart with her children to her 
father’s ; and having given time for this, he 
by stealth formed bis clansman outside the 
walls of Amber, and having warned his 
prince of his danger, they quitted the 
treacherous abode. Baja Boodh, at tbe 
head of three hundred Haros, feared no- 
thing. He made direct for his capital, but 
they were overtaken at PencholaB, on the 
mutual frontier, by the select army under 
the five priucipal chieftains of Amber. Tbe 
little band was enclosed, when a desperate 
encounter ensued, Rajpoot to Rajpoot. 
Every one of the five leaders of Amber 


was slain, with a multitude of their vassuls ; 
and the cenotaphs of the lords of Eesnrda, 
Sirwar, end Bhowar, still afford evidence of 
Hare revenge. The uncle of. Boondi. was 
elafn, and. the valiant bau,d was. so thipned, 
that it was deemed nnwiee r tq go to $pondi ( 
and by the intricacies pf the Platean they 
reached Beygoo in safety. Thra dear- 
bought success enabled Jey Sing to execute 
bis plan, and Duleel Sing, of Kurwnr, 
espoused the daughter of Amber, end was 
invested, vjith the titlq of Rao, Bpja of 
Boondi. 

Taking advantage of tbe distress of the 
elder branch of his house. Raja Bheero of 
Rot ah, now strictly allied with Ajit of 
Mai war and the Syeda, prosecuted the old 
feud for superiority, making the Cbumbul 
the boundary, seizing upon all the fiscal 
lands of Boondi east of this stream ^ex- 
cepting the Kotris ), which he attached to 
Kotah. 

Thus beset by enemies on all rides. 
Boodh Sing after many fruitless attempts 
to recover his patrimony in which much 
Hara blood was uselessly shed, died in e^ila 
at Beygoo, leaving two sons, Onjeda Sing^ 
and Deep Siug. 

The sous of Bao Boodh were soon driven „ 
even from the shelter of the maternal abode | 
for, at the instigation of their enemy of 
Amber, tbe Bana sequestrated Beygoo. . 
Pursued by this unmanly vengeance, the , 
brave youths collected a. small band, and 
took refuge in the wilds of Pucliail, whence 
they addressed Dooijun Sal, who had suc- 
ceeded Baja Bheem at Kotah. This prince 
had a heart to commiserate their misfor- 

, „ i * * i -o f - 

tunes, and the magnanimity, not only to, 
relieve them, but toaid them, in tbp mqojery, 
of their patrimony. 
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Rao Omeda defeats tie troops of Amber.- Conflict at DuUana.- Omeda 
defeated and obliged to fig.— -Death of Hunja, hit tteed.— Take* refuge 
amidol tie mine of tie Ckumbul. — Redeems Ait capital. — Is again expell- 
ed from it.—lnterveiw with the wtdoto of hie father j the solicits aid from 
Holear to reinstate Omeda.— The Amber Prince forced to acknowledge 
the claims of Omeda,— He recovers Boondi.— Suicide <f the Amber prime. 
— First alienation of land to the Ida hr atlas — Modhu Sing of Amber 
asserts supremacy over Harouit— Origin of tributary demands thereon.— 
Zalim Sing.—Mdhratta encroachment.— Omeda' t revenge on the chief of 
Indurgurh \ its cause and consequences.— Omeda abdicates.— Ceremony of 
Yugraj, or abdication.— Installation of Ajit . — Omeda becomes a pilgrim ; 
his wondering* \ cause of their interruption.— Ajit assassinates the Rana 
of Mewar. — Memorable 8ati imprecation.— Awful death of Ajit.— 

Fulfilment of Ancient prophecy. — Rao Bishen Sing succeeds — Omeda' s 
distrust of his grandson ; their reconciliation.— Omeda’s death.— British 
army retreats through Haronti, aided by Boondi Alliance with the 
English.— Benefits conferred on Boondi - Bishen Sing dies of the Cholera 
Morbus ; forbids the rites of Sati.— His character- constitutes the Author 
guardian of his son , the Rao Raja Ram. Sing. 


Omkda was bnt thirteen yean of age 
on the death of hia house's foe, the R« jo of 
Amber, in S. 1800 (A. D. 1744). As soon 
•a the event was known to him, patting 
himself at the bead of bis clansmen, he 
attacked and carried Patnn and Gaiuolli. 
"When it was beard that the eon of Boodh 
Sing was awake, the ancient Haras flocked 
to his standard," and Doorjun Sal of 
Kotah, rejoicing to see the real Hara blood 
thoa displayed, nobly sent hie aid. 

Kauri Sing, who was now lord of Amber, 
pursuing his father's policy, determined 
that Kotah should bend to his supremacy 
as well as the elder branch of Boondi. The 
deBanoe of his power avowed in the support 
of young Omeda brought his views into 
action, and Kotah was invested. But the 
result dots got belong to this part of oar 


history. On the retreat from Kot»b, 
Esuri sent a body of Nanrikpuntis to attack 
Omeda in bis retreat at Bood ( old ) Lohari, 
amongst the Meenas, the aboriginal lords 
of these mountain -wilds, who had often 
served the oanse of the Haras, notwith- 
standing they have deprived them of their 
birthright. The youthful valour and dis- 
tress of young Omeda so gained their 
hearts, that Gve thousand bowmen assem- 
bled and desired to be led against his ene- 
mies. With these auxiliaries, he anticipated 
his foes at Reechorie, and while the nimble 
mountaineers plundered the camp, Omeda 
charged the Jeypoor army sword in hand, 
and slaughtered them without mercy, tak- 
ing their kettle-drums and standards. On 
the news of this defeat, another army 'of 
eighteen thousand men, under Narays-daa 
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Khi-tri, fu sent against Omeda. But the 
affair of Beechorie oonflrmed the disposi- 
tions of the Haras; from all quaiters they 
flocked to the standard of the young princes, 
srho determined to risk every thing in a 
general engagement The foe had reached 
Dublana. On the ere of attack, young 
Omeda went to propitiate “ the lady of 
Sitoon,” the tutelary divinity of his race ; 
and as he knelt before the altar of Aaapurna 
( the fulflller of hope ), his eyes falling upon 
the torrents of Boondi, then held by a 
traitor, he swore to conquer or die. 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brave 
clansmen formed around tbe orange flag, 
tbe gift of Jehan^ir to Rao-Ruttun ; and as 
they cleared the pass leading to Dublam, 
tbe foe was discovered marshalled to receive 
them. In one of those compact masses, 
termed gole, with serried lances advanced. 
Omeda led bis Haras to tbe charge. Its 
physical and moral impression was irresis- 
tible; and a vista was cut through the 
dense host opposed to them. Again they 
formed ; and again, in spite of the showers 
of cannon-shot, the sword renewed its 
blows ; but every charge was fatal to the 
bravest of Omeda 1 * men. In the first onset 
fell his maternal uncle, Prithwi Sing, 
Solanki, with the Mahraja Murjad Sing of 
Motra, a valiant Hara, who fell just as he 
launched his chakra, ( discus ) at the head 
of the Khetri commander of Amber. Prag 
Sing, chief of Sorun, a branch of tbe Tbana 
fiefc wag also slain, with many of inferior 
note. The steed of Omeda was struck by 
a cannon-ball, and the intestines protruded 
from the wound. The intrepidity of the 
youthful hero, nobly secouded by his and 
clan, was unavailing. and the chieftains, 
fearing he would throw away a life the 
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preservation of which they all desired, 
entreated he would abandon the eontest ; 
observing, “that if he survived, Boondi 
must be theirs ; but if he was slain, there 
was an end of all their hopes.’* 

With grief he submitted; and as they 
gained the Sowalli Pass, whieh leads to la- 
ri urgurb, he dismounted to breathe his 
faithful steed; and as he loosened the 
girths, it expired. Omeda sat down and 
wept. Hunja was worthy of such a mark 
of his esteem : he was a steed of Irak, the 
gift of the king to his father, whom he had 
borne in many an enoounter. Nor was 
this natural ebullition of the young 
Hara a transient feeling : Hunja's memory 
was held in veneration, and the first act 
of Omeda, when he recovered bis 
throne, was to erect a statue to the steed 
who bore him so nobly on the day of Dub* 
Inn a. It stands in the square ( chowh ) of the 
city, and receives the reverence of each 
Hara, who links his history with one of the 
brightest of tbeir achievements, though 
obscured by momentary defeat. (1) 

Omeda gaiued Indurgurb, which wae 
close at hand, on foot; bnt this traitor to the 
name of Hara, who had acknowledged tbe 
supremacy of Amber, not only refused bis 
prince a horse in his adversity, bat warned 
him off the domain, asking “ if he meant to 
be tbe ruin of Indurgurh as well as Boondi I 4 
Disdaining to drink water within its bounds, 
the yonng prince, stung by tbis perfidious 
mark of inhospitality, took the direction of 
Kurwain. Its chief made amends for the 
other’s churlishness : he advanced to meet 
him, offered such aid ae he had to give, and 
presented him with a horse. Dismissing bis 
faithful kinsmen to their homes and begging 
their swords when fortune might be kinder, 


(1)1 have made my salaam to the representative of Hunja, and should have graced 
{hie neck with a chaplet on every military -festival, bad 1 dwelt among the Haras. 





HISTbBt bfr ftAJASTfilN, 


1 ■. — - - 
Ike regained hie old retreat, tie ruined 
palace of jEUmpoora, amongst tie ravines of 
tlie/Ciadiiul. 

©ooritta Siri of Kota h, Who 6 ad so 
bravely defended hie capital against the 
pWtetfalon's to supremacy of Kauri Sing 
and'liis auxiliary, Appa SfndTa; felt more 
interest than ever li tile Abuse b£ Otaeda. 
The Koiali-prince’e eouMcils were governed 
Ah® hit Armies led By a Skat (bard)*, Who, 
it may be inferred, was professionally in* 
spired by the heroism of the young Kara 
to lend his sword as well aa his muse to- 
wards reinstating him in the halls of his 
fathers. Accordingly, all the strength of 
Kotah, led by the Mat, was added to the 
kinsmen and friends of <7meda ; and an at- 
tempt on Boondi was regdlved. The city, 
Wtiose walls were in a state of dilapidation 
from tliis continual warfare, was taken 
without difficulty ; And the Assault of the 
clthdei of Tarraguth had commenced, when 
the faetotc Shat received a fatal dhot front 
It tretldherbua hand lit hih 0 W 11 party. His 
death was touOeiled, and a cloth thrown 
over ki8 body. The ftflaalUnfs pressed bn ; 
the hsurpAr, Alarmed, took to flight ; the 
‘lion'A hbpe’fiy WAS fulfilled, arid OulAds wdi 
Seated oil the thXoue of hler fathers 

thileel Bed to' his Suari is in at Amber, 
Whoab disposable forces, under the famous 
Khetrt ktedodia, were immediately put In 
taotidu to re-tixpei the Hara. Boondi was 
invited, and having had no time given to 
prepare for defetice. Omeda was compelled 
id abandon the' walla so nobly Won; and 
''the flag of BhOdudar waved over the 
hkangbdi (battlements) of Dewi- Bingo ’’ 
And let the fSde&tnlng Virtue' df the usurper 
be recorded ; who, whin hie surer Ain df 
Amber desired to reiiialite him' tin the gttd l, 
refused "to bring a second time the stain of 


I Omeda, onoe more a wanderer, alternately 
courting the aid of Me war and Marwar 
never suspended his hostility to the usurper 
of his rights, but carried his incursions, 
without intermission, into his paternal 
domains. One of these led hitn to the village 
of Binodia : hither the Cuehwaha Rani, the 
widowed queen of hie father, and the cause 
of all their miseries, had retired, disgusted 
with herself and the world, and lamenting, 
when too late, the ruin she had brought 
upon her husband, herself, and the family 
she had entered. Omeda paid her a visit, and 
the interview added fresh pangs to herself- 
feproach. His sufferings. Iris heroism, 
brightened by adversity, originating with 
her nefarions desire to strifle his olaima of 
primogeniture by a spurious adoption, 
awukened sentiments of remorse, of sym- 
pathy, and Borrow. Determined to make 
some amends, she adopted the resolution of 
going to the Dekhan, to solicit aid for (he 
son of Boodh Sing. When she arrived on 
the banks of the Nerbudda a pillar waa 
pointed out to her on which was inscribed 
a prohibition to any of her race to cross 
this stream, which like the Indus was also 
styled atoc, or “ forbidden.” Like a true 
Bajpootni, she broke the tablet in pieces, 
aud threw it iuto the stream, observing 
with a jesuitical casuistry, that there was 
no longer any impediment, when no or- 
dinance existed. Having passed the Rubi- 
con, she proceeded forthwith to the' camp of 
Muthar Rao Holcar, The sister of Jey 
Sing, the most potent Kindu prince of India, 
became a suppliant to this goatherd leader 
of a horde of plunderers, nay, adopted him 
as her brother to effect the redemption of 

Boondi for the exiled Omeda. 

Muthar, Without the Accident of floDle 

birth, possessed the sentiments which be- 
loug to it, and be promised alt she asked. 
Hbw far hid coiripfrAnOe might be pfroinoted 


'treason on his head, by which he had been 
disgraced in the opinion of mankind," 

^1) Omeda, 'hope Singh , ‘a lion.’ 
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by another call for hie lance from the Ran a 
of Me war, in virtue of the marriage-settle- 
ment which promised the succession of 
Amber to a princess of his house, the Boondi 
records do not tell : they refer only to the 
prospects of its own prinoe. But we may, 
without any reflection on the gallantry of 
Holear, express a doubt how far he would 
have lent the aid of his horde to this sole 
object, had he not in view the splendid 
hiibe of sixtyfour lakhs from the Rana, to 
be paid when Eturi Sing should be remov- 
ed, for his nephew Madhu Sing. (1) 

Be this as it may, the Boondi chronicle 
states that the lady, instead of the tem- 
porary expedient of delivering Boondi, 
conduoted the march of the Mahrattas 
direct on Jeypoor. Circumstances favoured 
her designs. The character of Esnri Sing 
had raised up enemies about his person, 
who seized the occasion to forward at once 
the views of Booudi and Mewar, whose 
princes had secretly gained them over to 
their views. 

The Amber prince no sooner heat'd of 
the approach of the Mahrattas to his 
capital than he quitted it to olfer them 
battle. But their strength had been mis- 
represented, nor was it till lie readied the 
cistlo of Blmgroo that lie was undeceived 
and surrouuded. When too late, he saw 
that “ treason had done its worst,” and that 
the confidence ho had placed in the successor 
of a minister whom he hud murdered, met 
its natural reward. The baid has trans- 
mitted in a slooa the cause of his overthrow; 

“ Jubi. churi Eswara 
Baj carna ca as 
Muntri moota maria 
Khetri JCesoo das. 

“ Esuri forfeited all hopes of regality, 
when he slew that great minister Kesoo- 
das.*’ 

(1) See Annals of Mewar Vol, 1, 

S3 


The sons of this minister, named Hureae 
and Gursae, betrayed their prinoe to the 
“ Southron,” by a false return of their 
numbers, and led him to the attack with 
means totally inadequate. Resistance to 
a vast numerical superiority would have 
been madness ; he retreated to the eaBtle 
of this fief of Amber, where, after a siege of 
ten days, he was forced not only to sign a 
deed for the surrender of Boondi, and the 
renunciation of all claims to it for himself 
and his descendants, but to put, in full 
acknowledgment of his rights, the tika on 
the forehead of Omeda. With this deed, 
and accompanied by the contingent of 
Kotah, they proceeded to Boondi ; the traitor 
was ‘expelled ; and while rejoicings were 
making to celebrate the installation of 
Omeda, the funeral pyre was lighted at 
Amber, to consume the mortal remains of 
his foe. Ruja Esuri could not survive liis 
disgrace, and terminated his existence and 
hostility by poison, thereby facilitating the 
designs both of Boondi and Mewar. 

Thus in 8. 1805 ( A.D. 1749 ) Omeda 
regained hie patrimony, after fourteen years 
of exile, during which a traitor had pressed 
the royal “ cushion ” of Boondi. But this 
contest deprived it of many of its orna- 
ments, and, combined with other causes, at 
length reduced it almost to its intrinsic 
woith, “ a heap of cotton.” Mnlhar Rao, 
the founder of the Holear state, in virtue of 
his adoption as the brother of the widow 
queen of Boodli Sing, had the title[of mamoo, 
or uncle, to young Omeda. But. true to the 
maxims of his race, he did not take his 
buckler to protect the oppressed, at the 
impulse of those chivalrous notions so 
familiar to the Rajpoot, but deemed a 
portion of the Boondi territory, a better 
incentive, and a more unequivocal proof of 
gratitude, than the titles of brother and 


s 
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uncle. Accordingly, lie demanded, and 
obtained by regular deed of surrender, tbs 
town and district of Fatuu on the left bank 
•f tlie Chumbul. (1) 

The solo equivalent ( if snch it could be 
termed ) for these fourteen years of usur- 
pation, were the fortifications coveiingthe 
palace and town, now called TarragurA 
( the ‘ Star-fort 1 2 ), built by Duleel Sing. 
Madboo Sing, wbo succeeded to the gadi of 
Jeypoor, followed up the designs commenc- 
ed by Jey Sing, and which had cost his 
successor his life, to render the smaller 
states of Central India dependant on Amber. 
For this Kotah had been besieged, and 
Omeda expelled, and as such policy could 
net be effected by Iheir unassisted means, 
it only tended to the benefit of the auxili- 
aries, who 'soon became principals, to the 
prejudice and detriment of all. Madhoo 
Sing, having obtained the castle of Rinthum* 
bor, a pretext was afforded for these 
pretensions to supremacy. From the time 
of its surrender by Rao Soorjun to Akber, 
the importance of this castle was establish- 
ed by its becoming the first sircar, or * de- 
partment,' in the province of Ajmere, 
consisting of no less than " eighty-three 
mohals,” or extensive fiefs, in which were 


comprehended not only Boondi and Kotah, 
and all their dependencies, but the entire 
state of Seopoor, and all the petty fiefs 
south of the Bangunga, the aggregate of 
which now constitutes the state of Amber. 
In fact, with the exception of Mahmooda- 
bad in Bengal, Rinthumbor was tlie most 
extensive sircar of the empire. In the 
decrepitude of the empire, this castle was 
maintained by a veteran commander as long 
as funds and provisions lasted ; but these 
failing, iu order to secure it from falling 
into the hands? of the Mahrattas and 
thus being lost for ever to the throne, 
he sought out a Rajpoot prince, to whom 
he might entrust it. He applied to Boondi ; 
but the Ham, dreading to compromise his 
fealty if unable to maintain it, refused tlie 
boon : and having no alternative, he resign- 
ed it to the prince of Amber as a trust which 
he could no longer defend. 

Out of this ciroumstance alone oiiginafeil 
the claims of Jey poor to tribute from the 
Kotris, or fiefs in Harouti ; claims without 
a shadow of justice ; but tlie maintenance 
of which, for the Buko oE the display of 
supremacy ami paltry annual relief, has 
nourished half a century of irritation, 
which it is high time should cease. (2) 


(1) As in those days when Mali ratta spoliation commenced, a joint-stock purse was 
made for all such acquisitions, so Patun was divided into shares, of which the Peshwa 
had one, and Siudia another ; but the Peshwa’s shaie remained nominal and the revenue 
was carried to account by Ho lour for the services of the Pooua state In the general 
pacification of A.D. 1617, this long lost and much cherished district was onco more 
incorporated with Boondi, to the unspeakable gratitude and joy of its prince and people. 
In effecting this fur the grandson of Omeda, the author secured foe himself a 
gratification scarcely less than his. 

(2) The universal arbitrator, Zalim Sing of Kotah, having undertaken to satisfy 
them, and save them from the annnal visitations ot the Jeypoor troops, withdrew the 
proper allegiance of Iadurgurh, Bulwun, and Anterdeh to himself. The British govern- 
ment, in ignorance of these historical facts, and not desirous to disturb the existimr state 
of things, weie averse to hear the Boondi claims for the restoration of her proper authority 
over these her chief vassds. With all his gratitude for the restoration of bis political exis- 
tence, the brave and good Bishen Sing could not suppress a sigh when the author said, 
that lord Hastings refused to go into the question of the j Kotris, who had thus transferred 
their allegiance to Zulim Sing of Kotah. In their usual metaphorical style, be said, with 
great emphasis and sorrow, "My wings remain broken.'’ It would be a matter of no 
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It was the assertion of this supremacy 
over Kotah as well as Boondi, which first 
brought into notice the moat celebrated 
Rajpoot of modern times, Zalim Sing of 
Kotah. Bao Doorjun Sal, who then ruled 
that etate, had too much of the Hara blood 
to endure such pretensions as the casual 
possession of Riuthnmbor conferred upon 
liis brother prince of Amber, who considered 
that, as the late lieutenant of the king, 
lie had a right to transfer his powers to 
himself. The battle of Butwnrro, in S. 
1817 (A.D. 1761), for ever extinguished 
these pretensions, on whieh occasion 
Zalim Sing, then scarcely of age, mainly 
contributed to secure the independence 
of the state lie was ultimately destined 
to govern. But this exploit belongs to 
the anuals of Kotah, and would not liavo 
been here alluded to, Jexcept to remaik, 
that had the Boondi army joined Kotah 
in this common cause, they would have 
redeemed its fiefs from the tribute they 
are still compelled to pay to Jeypoor. 

Oinela’a active mind was engrossed 
with the restoration of the prosperity 
which the unexampled vicissitudes of 
the last fifteen years had undermined ; but 
lie felt his spirit cramped and Ids energies 
contracted by the domiunnt influence 
and avarice of the insatiable Mahrattas, 
through whose means be recovered his 
capital j still there was as yet no fixed 
principle of government recognized, and 
the Rajpoots, who witnessed their 
periodical visitations like flights of locusts 
over tlieir plains, hoped that this scourge 
would be equally transitory. Under this 
great and pernicious error, all the llajpoot 
states continued to mix these interloper 
in their national disputes, which none had 
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more cause to repent than the Haris of 
Boondi. But the hold which the Mahrattaa 
retained upon the lands of 11 Dewa Bango” 
would never have acquired such tenacity, had 
the boid arm and sage mind of Omeda 
continued to guide the vessel of tlie state 
throughout the lengthened period of his 
natural existence : bis premature politico 
decease adds Mother example to the 
truth, that patriarchal, and indeed all 
governments, are imperfect where the laws 
are not supreme. 

An act of revenge stained the reputation 
of Omeda, naturally virtuous, and but for 
which deed we should have to paint hint 
as one of the bravest, wisest, and most 
faultlees characters which Rajpoot history 
has recorded. Eight years had elapsed 
since the recovery of his dominions, and 
we hnve a right to infer that his wrongs 
and their authors had been forgotten, o* 

! rather forgiven, for human nature can 
scarcely forget so troachcrous an set 
as that of his vassal of Indurguvh, on the 
defeat of Dubiana. As so long a time 
had passed since the restoration without) 
the penalty of his treason being exacted, 
it might have been concluded that tho 
natural generosity of this high-minded 
prince had co-operated with a, wise poliey, 
in passing over the wrong without forego- 
ing his right to avenge it. The degenerate 
llajpoot, who could at such a moment 
witness the necessities of liis prince and 
refuse to relieve them, eould never 
reflect on tiiat hour without self-abhor- 
rence ; but his spirit was too base to offer 
reparation by a future life of duty; ha, 
cursed the magnanimity of the man lie had 
injured ; hated him for liis very forbearance, 
ami aggravated the pait he had acted by 


difficulty to negotiate the Haims of Jeypoor, and cause the regent of Kotah. to forego hia 
interposition, winch would be attended with no Ions of any kind to him, hut would afford 
unspeakable benefit aud pride to Boondi, which has well deserved the boon at our bauds. 
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fresh injuries, end on a point too delicate furnished ample occupation for his thoughts, 
to admit of being overlooked, Omoda had Yet, in the midst of all, would intrude the 
u sent the coco-nut,” the symbol of matri- remembrance of this single act, in which 
monial alliance, to M&dliu Sing, in the he had usurped the powers of Him, to 
name of his sister. It was received in a whom alono it belongs to execute ven- 
full assembly of all the nobleB of the court, geanee, Though no voice was lifted up 
and with the respect due to one of the most against the deed, though he had a moral 
illustrious races of Rajpootaua. Deo Sing conviction that a traitor’s death was the 
of Indurgurh was at that time on a visit due of Deo Sing, his soul, generous as it 
at Jeypoor, and the compliment was paid was brave, revolted at the crime, however 
him by the Raja of asking “ what fame said sauetified by custum(l), which confounds 
of the daughter of Boodh Sing ? " It is not the innocent with the guilty. To appeiiRo 
impossible that he might have sought this his conscience, he determined to abdicate 
opportunity of further betraying his prince ; the throne, and pass tho rest of his 
for his reply was an insulting inuemlo, days iu penitential rites, and traversing, 
leading to doubts as ter the purity of her in the pilgrim’s garb, tho vast regions 
blood. That it was grossly false, was soon of India, to visit the sacred shrines of 
proved by the solicitation of her hand by his faith. 

Raja Beejoy sing of Marwar. “The coco- In S. 1827 (A. D. 1771), the imposing 
nut was returned to Boondi,’’ — an insult ceremory of “joograj,” which terminated 
sever to be forgiven by a Rajpoot. the political existence of Umeda, was 

In S. 1813 (A.D. 1767), Omeda went performed. An image of tho prince was 
to pay his devotions at the shrine of Beeja- mode, and a pyre was erected, on which 
■eni Mata ( ‘ the mother of victory ’ ), near was consumed. Tho hair and whiskers 
Kurwur. Being in the vicinity of Indur- of A jit, his successor, were taken off, and' 
gurh, he invited its chief to join the assem- offered to the manes; lamentation and 
bled vassals with their families ; and though wailing wore hoard in the r in was (2), 
dissuaded, Deo sing obeyed, accompanied by and the twelve days of matum or ‘mourning’ 
bis son and grandson. All were cut of at were passed as if Omeda bad really 
one fell swoop, and the liue of the traitor deceased ; on tho expiration of which, 
was extinct : as if the air of heaven should the installation of his successor took place, 
not be contaminated by the smoko of their whoa Ajit Sing was proclaimed prince of 
ashes. Omeda commanded that the body of tho llaras of Boondi. 

the calumnious traitor and his issue should The abdicated Omeda, with the title of 
be thrown into the lake. His fief of Indur- Sri/i (by which alone he was henceforth 
gurh was given to his brother, between known ), retired (o that holy spot in the 
whom and the present incumbent four valley sanctified by tho miraculous euro of 
generations have passed away. the first “ lord of the Pathar,” and which 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the was named after one of the fountains of tho 
continual scenes of disorder around him Ganges, Kedarnath. To this spot, hallowed 

(1) The laws of revenge are dreadfully absolute: had the sons of Deo Sing survived, 
the feud upon their liege lord would have been entailed with their state. It is a nice point 
{or a subject to balance between fidelity to his prince, and a father’s feud, laup ca her. 

m The queen’s apartments. 
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by a multitude of associations, the warlike 
pilgrim brought 

“The fruit and flowers of many a province,” 
and had the gratification to find these 
exotios, whether the hardy offspring 
of the enow-dad Himalaya, or the 
verge of ocean in the tropic, fructify and 
flourish amidst the rooks of his native 
abode. It is carious even to him who is 
ignorant of the moral vicissitudes which 
produce it, to see the pine of Thibet, the 
cane of Malacca, and other exotics, planted 
by the hand of the princely ascetic, flouiish- 
iug around his hermitage, ia spite of the in- 
tense heats of this rock-bound abode. 

When Omeda resigned the sceptre of 
the Haras, it was from the conviction that 
a life of meditation alone could yield the 
consolation, and obtain the forgiveness 
which he found necessary to his repose. 
But in assuming the pilgrim’s staff, be did 
not lay aside any fooling becoming his rank 
or his birth. There was uo pusillanimous 
prostration of intellect ; no puling weakness 
of bigotteil sentiment, but the same lofty 
mind which redeemed his birthright, accom- 
panied him wherever he bent his steps to 
seek knowledge in the society of devout aud 
holy meu. He had lead in the annals of 
his own and of other states, that “ the trap- 
inge of royalty w.to snaras to perdition, 
and that happy was the man who in time 
threw them aside and made his peace with 
heaven." But in obeying, at once, the 
dictates of conscience aad'of custom, ho 
felt his miud too much alive to the wonders 
of creation, ''to bury himself in the fano of 
Kanya, or the saorod baths on the Ganges ; 
and he determined to see all those holy 
places commemorated in the ancient epics 
of hie nation, and the never-ending them of 
the wandering devotee. In this determina- 
tion he was, perhaps, somewhat influenced 
by that love of adventure in which he had 


been nurtured, and it was a balm to his 
mind when he found that arms and religion 
were not only compitible, but that his pious 
resolution to force a way through the 
difficulties which beset the pilgrim's path, 
enhanced the merit of his devotion. Accord- 
ingly, the royal ascetic went forth on his 
pilgrimage, not habited in the hermit's 
garb, but armed at all points. Even in this 
there was penance, not ostentation, and he 
carried or buckled on liie person one of 
every species of offensive or defensive 
weapons then in use : a loard which 
would oppress any to Rajpoot a in these 
degenerate times. He were a quilted tunic 
which would resist a sabre-cut ; besides a 
matchlook, a lance, a sword, a dagger, aud 
tlieir appurtenances of kuives, pouches, aud 
priming-horn, he had a battle-axe, a javelin, 
a tomahawk, a discus, bow and quiver of 
arrows ; aud it is affirmed that such was 
his muscular power, even when threescore 
and ten years bad blanched bis beard in 
waudering to aud fro thus accoutred, that 
he coaid place the whole of this panoply 
within his shield, and with one arm not 
only raise it, but hold it for some seconds 
extended. 

With a email escort of his gallant clans- 
men, during a loug series of years he travers- 
ed every region, from the glacial fountains 
of the Gauges to the southern pro- 
montory of Ramaiser ; and from the 
hot-wells of Seeta in Arracau, and the 
Moloch of Orissa, to the shrine of the 
Hindu Apollo at “the world’s end.’’ Within 
these limits of Hinduism, Omeda saw every 
place of holy resort, of cariosity, or of 
learning ; ami whenever he revisited bis 
paternal domains, his return was greeted 
not only by his own tribe, but by every 
prince and Rajpoot of Rajwgrra, who deem- 
ed his abode hallowed if the princely 
pilgrim halted there ou his route, fie was- 
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regarded as an oracle, while the treasures 
of knowledge which Id's observation had 
accumulated, caused his conversation to he 
ciurted and every word to be recorded. 
The admiration paid to him while living 
cannot he better ascertained than by the 
reverence manifested by every tiara to his 
memory. To them his word was a law, and 
every relic of him continues to be held in 
veneration. Almost his last journey was to 
the extremity of his nation, the temples at 
the Delta of the Indus, and the shrine of 
the Hindu Cybele, the terrific Agni devi of 
ilinglaz, on the shores of Mekran, even 
beyond the Rubicon of the Hindus. As he 
returned by Dwarica, lie was beset by a 
band of Kab&s, a plundering race infest- 
ing these regions. Bat the veteran, uniting ! 
the arm of flesh to that of faith, valiantly < 
defended himself, and gained a complete j 
victory, making prisoner their leader, who, j 
as the pTice of his ransom, took an oath ; 
never agniu to molest the pilgtims to i 
Dwarica. : 

The warlike pilgrimage of Omeda had | 
been interrupted by a tiagical occurrence, 
which occasioned the death of his son, and 
compelled him to abide for a time at the 


deeming it within his territory, or desiring 
to consider it so, through up a fortification, 
in wiiich he placed a garrison to overawe 
the freebooters, who were instigated by the 
discontented chiefs of Mewur to represent 
this as an infringement of their prince's 
rights. Accordingly, the Buna marched 
with nil his chieftains, and a mercenary hand 
of Sindies, to the disputed point, whence he 
invited the B ondi prince, A jit, to his eamp, 
He came, and the Bana was so pleased with 
his manners and conduct, that Bilaita and 
its mango grove were totally forgotten. 
Spring was at hand ; the joyous month of 
Plinlgun, when it was necessary to open tire 
year with a sacrifice of the boar to Gonri, 
The young Hara, in return for the courte- 
sies of the Bana, invited him to open the 
Ahaira within the rumnas or preserves of 
Boondi. The invitation was ncceptcd, the 
prince of the Seesodius, according to usage, 
distributed the green turbans and scarfs, 
and on the appointed day, with a brilliant 
cavalcade, repaired to the heights of 
Nandta. 

The abdicated Bao, who had lately re- 
turned from Budrinath, no sooner heard of 
the projected hunt, than he despatched 


seat of government to superintend the j a special messenger to remind his son of 
education of his grandchild. This eventful j the anathema of the Safi. The impetuous 


catastrophe, interwoven in the border hie- i Ajit replied that it was impossible to 
tory of Mewar and Harouti ; is well worthy ! recall his invitation on such pusilla- 
of narration, as illustrative of mauuers and j nimous grounds. Tho morning came, and 
belief, and fulfilled a prophecy pronounced the Rana, filled with sentiments of 
centuries before by the dying Sati of 1 friendship for the young Bao, rode with 
Bumooda, that “ the Bao and the Bana i him to the field. But the preceding even- 
ahould never meet at the Ahaira (or spring j ing, the minister of Mewar had wailed on 
hunt) without death ensuing.” What we j tho Rao, Rnd in language the most insulting 


are about to relate was the fourth repeli- j told him to surrender Bilaita, or he would 


tion of this sport with the like fatal | sent a body of Sindies to place him in ros- 
result. ! traiut, and he was vile enough to insinuate 


The hamlet of Bilaita, which produced that ho was merely the organ of his prince’s 
but a few good mangoes, and for its popula- commands. This rankled in the mind of 
tion a few Meeuas, was the ostensible cause the Bao throughout the day ; and when tho 
of dispute. The chief of Boondi, either sport was over, aud he had the lltuia'a 
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leave to depart, a suddoa idea passed across in-law. The ancient feud had been balanc- 
ing mind of the intended degradation, and ed in the mutual death of the last two 
aa incipient resolution to anticipate thia princes, and no motive for enmity existed, 
disgrace induced him to return. The Rana, On the day previous to this disastrous event, 
un ooaso ions of asy offence, received his the Mewar minister had given a feast, of 
young friend with a smile, repeated his which the princes and their nobles had par- 
permission to retire, and observed that taken, when all was harmony and friend- 
they should soon meet again. Irresolute, ship ; but the sequel to the deed strongly 
aud overcome by this affable behaviour, corroborates the opinion (hat it was insti- 
ll lialf-fvrued intent was abandoned, and gated by the nobles of Mewar, in hatred of 
again he bowed and withdraw. But scarce- their tyrannical prince ; and other hints 
ly bad he gone a few paces, when, os if were not wanting in addition to the iu- 
ashamed of himself, he summoned up the dignant threats of the minister to kiadle the 
powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in feeling of revenge. At the moment the 
hand, upon his victim. With Biich unerring blow was struck, a simple mace-bearer alone 
force did lie play it, that the head of the j had the fidelity to defend his master ; not 
lance, after passing through tbs Itann, wna | a chief was at hand either to intercept the 
transfixed in tire neck of his steed. The | stroke, or pursue the assassin ; on the 
wounded prince had merely time to exclaim, contrary, no sooner was the deed consumtnat- 
as he regarded the assassin on whom lie had ed than the whole chivalry of Mewar, as 
lavished his friendship, "Oh llara ! what if panic-struck and attacked by a host, took 
have you done V when the Indurgurh chief to flight, abandoning their camp nnd the 
finished the treachery with his sword, The j dead body of their master. 

Ifara Ran, as if glorying iu the act, carried , A single concubine remained to perform 
off the chutiur cAaiyi, ‘the golden sun in j the last rites to her lord. She commanded 

the sable disk,' the regal insignia of Mewar, j a costly pyre to be raised, and prepared to 
which he lodged in the palace of Boondi. | become bis companion to a world unknown. 
The abdicated Oineds, whose gratified re- With the murdered corpse in her arms, she 
venge had led to a life of repentance, was reared her form from the pile, and as the 
horror struek at this fresh atrooity in his torch was applied, she pronounced a curse on 
house: he cried “shame on the deed!" Ids murderer, invoking the troe under whose 
nor would he henceforth look on the face „of shade it was raised to attest the prophecy, 
his son. "that, if a -selfish treachery alone prompted 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown the doed, within two months the assassin 
around the last woildly.honours paid to the might bo an example to mankind ; but if it 
murdered king of Mewar ; and although his sprung from a noble revenge of any ancient 
fate has been elsewhere described, it may feud, she absolved him from the curse ; a 
be proper to record it from the chronicle of branch of the tree fell in token of assent, 
his foemaii. and the adies of tho Rana and the Suti 

The Rana and the Boondi prince had whitened the plain of Bilaita.’’ 
married two sisters, daughters of the prince Within the two months, the prophetic 
of Kishengurb, so that there were ties of anathema was fulfilled ; tho Bio of the 
connexion to iuduce the Rana to; reject all Haras was a corpse, exhibiting an awful 
suspicion of danger, though he had been example of divine vengeance: "the flesh 
yarned by his wife to beware of his brother-, dropped from his bones, and he expired, no 
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object of loathing and of miser;.” Hitherto 
these fends had been balanced by the lex 
talionU, or its substitutes, but this last 
remains unappeased, strengthening the 
belief that it was prompted from Mewar. 

Bishen Sing, the sole offspring of Ajit, 
and who succeeded to the gadi, was then 
an infant, and it beoame a matter of necessi- 
ty that Sriji should watch his interests. 
Having arranged the affairs of the infant 
Rao, and placed an intelligent Dhabhae 
(foster brother) at the head of the govern- 
ment, he recommenced his peregrinations, 
being often absent fonr years at a time, 
until within a few years of his death, when 
the feebleness of age confined him to his 
hermitage of Kedarnath. 

It affords an additional instance of 
Rajpoot instability of character, or rather 
of the imperfection of their government, 
that, in his old age, when a life of austerity 
had confirmed a renunciation which reflec- 
tion had prompted, the venerable warrior 
became an object of distrust to his grand- 
child. Misoreants, who dreaded to see 
wisdom near the throne, had the audacity 
to add insult to a prohibition of Sri-ji's 
return to Boondi, commanding him “ to eat 
sweetmeats and tell his beads at Benares.” 
The messenger, who found him advanced as 
far as Nyashehor, delivered the mandate, 
adding that his ashes should not mingle 
with his fathers.’ But such was the estima- 
tion in which he was held, and the sanctity 
he had acquired from these pilgrimages, 
that the sentence was no sooner known 
than the neighbouring princes became 
suitors for his society. The heroism of his 
youth, the dignified piety of his age, inspir- 
ed the kindred mind of Pratap Sing of 
Amber with very different feelings from 
those of his own tribe. He addressed Sri- 
ji as a son and a servant, requesting permis- 
sion to ‘duraum-W (worship him), and 
coarey feints his capital Such was the 


courtesy of the flower of the Cnchwahas 1 
Sri-ji declined this mark of homage, but 
accepted the invitation. He was relieved' 
with honour, and so strongly did the gallant 
and virtuous Pratap feel the indignity put 
upon the abdicated prinee, that he told 
him, if “ any remnant of worldly association 
yet lurked within him," he would in person, 
at the head of all the troops of Amber, place 
him on the throne both of Boondi and 
Kotah. Sri-ji's reply was consistent with 
his magnanimity : 11 They are both mine 
already.— On the one is my nephew, on 
the other my grandchild." On this 
occasion, Zalim Sing of Kotah appeared on 
the scene as mediator ; he repaired to 
Boondi, and exposed the futility of Bishen 
Sing’s apprehensions ; and armed with fall 
powers of reconciliation, sent Lalaji Pundit 
to eseort the old Rao to his capital 
The meeting was such as might have 
been expected, between a precipitate youth 
tutored by artful knaves, and the venerable 
chief who had renounced every mundaue 
feeling but affection for his offspring. It 
drew tears from all eyes : ’* My child,’’ said 
the pilgrim warrior, presenting his sword, 
“take this apply it yourself if yon think 
I can have any bad intentions towards you : 
but let not the base defame me.’’ The 
young Rao wept aloud as be entreated 
forgiveness; and the Pundit and Zalim Sing 
had the satisfaction of seeing the intentions 
of the sycophants, who surrounded the 
minor prinee, defeated, Sri-ji J refused, 
however, to enter the halls of Boondi 
during the remainder of his life, which 
ended about eight years after this event, 
when his grandchild entreated “ he would 
dose his eyes withiu the walls of his 
fathers.” A remnant of that feeling in* 
separable from humanity mado the dying 
Omeda offer no objection, and he was 
removed in a sooJehpal (litter) to the palace, 
where he that night breathed his last. Thus* 
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in S. 1860 (A.D, 1804), Omoda Sing dosed 
a varied and chequered life j the sun of his 
morning rose amidst clouds of adversity, 
so on to burst forth in a radient prosperity ; 
but scarcely had it attained its meridian 
glory ere crime dimmod its splendour, and 
it dcsceuded in solitude and sorrow. 

Sixty years had passed ovor his head, 
since Omoda, when only thirteen years of 
age, put himself at the liea 1 of his Haras, 
and carried Patuu and Giiiuolli. His 
memory is venerated in Haruuti, and but 
for the stain which the gratification of his 
revenge has left open his fame, ho would 
have been the model of Rajpoot piitice. 
But let us not apply the European stand- 
ard of abstract vit tue to th etc princes, who 
have so fow checks and so many incentives 
to crime, and whose good acts deserve the 
more applause flora an appalling honker 
( predestination ) countracting moial res- 
ponsibility. 

The period of Sri-ji’s death was an 
important ere in the history of the Tiaras. 
It was at this time that a British army, 
under the nnfortunato Monson, for the first 
time appeared in theso regions, avowedly 
for the purpose of putting down Jlolcai, 
the great foo of the Rajpoots, hut especially 
ofB>ondi. Whether the aged chief was 
yet alive and counscll cd this policy, which 
lias since boen greatfuliy repaid by Britain, 
we arc not aware ; but whatever has been 
done for Boondi, has fallen short of the 
chivalrous deserts of its prince. Tt was 
noton the advance of our army, when its 
ensigns were waving in anticipation of 
success, but on its humiliating flight, that 
a safe passage was not only cheerfully 
granted, but aided to the utmost of the 
Raja’s means, and with an almost culpable 
disregard of his own welfare and interests. 
It was, indeed, visited with retribution, 
which he little knew, or, iu the pusillaui- 
incus policy of that day, little heeded. 


' Suffice it to say. that, in 1817, when we 
called upon the Rajpoots to arm and 
coalesce with us in the patting down of 
rapine, Boondi was one of the foremost to 
join the alliance. Well she might be ; for 
the Mahratta flag waved in unison with her 
own within the walls of the capital, while 
the revenues collected scarcely afforded the 
mesas of personal protection to its prince. 
Much of this was owing to our abandon* 
ment of the Rao in 1804. Throughout the 
contest of 1817, Boondi had no will but 
ours ; its prince and dependents were in 
arms ready to execute our behest; and 
when victory crowned our efforts in every 
quarter, on the subsequent pacification, 
the Rao Raja Bishen Sing was not 
forgotten. The districts held by Holear, 
some of which had been alienated for 
half n century, and which had become 
ours by right of conquest, were restored to 
Boondi without a qualification, while, at 
the same time, wc negotiated the surrender 
to him the districts held by Sindia, on 
his paying, through us, an annual sum cal- 
culated on the average of the last ten years 
depreciated revenue. The intense grati- 
tude felt by the Raja was expressed in 
a few foiciblo words : “I am not a man of 
protestation ; but my head is yours when- 
ever you require it. This was not an un- 
meaning phrase of compliment; he would 
have sacrificed his life, and that of every 
JTara who “ate his salt,” had we made ex- 
periment of his fidelity. Still, immense aa 
were the benefits showered upon Boondi, 
ami with which her prince was deeply pene- 
tiated, there was a drawback. The old 
Machiavel of Eotali had been before him in 
signing himself “fdoe Sirlear Ingrez’ 1 ( the 
slave of the English government), and lied 
contrived to get Indurgurh, Bulwun, 
Anter.leh and Khatoli, the chief feudatories 
of Booudi, under his protection. 

The frank and brave Rao Raja could not 
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help deeply regretting An arrangement, 
which, ae Be emphatically mid, was “clip- 
ping hie wing*.' 1 The disposition is a bad 
one, and both justice and political expedien- 
cy enjoin a revision of it, And the bringing 
about a compromise which wonld restore 
the integrity of the Most interesting and 
deserving little state in India.(l) Well hss 
it repaid the anxious care We manifested for 
its interests for while every other princi- 
pality has, by some means or other, eansed 
Uneasiness or trouble to the protecting 
power, Boondi has silently Advanced to 
comparative prosperity, happy in her inde- 
pendence, And interfering with no one. 
The Bao Raja survived the restore tion’of 
his independence only four short years, 
When he was carried off by that scourge the 
cholera m orbits. In his extremity, writh- 
ing under a disease which unmans the 
strongest frame and mind, he was cool and 
composed. He iuterdicted his wives from 
following him to the pyre, and bequeathing 
bis son and successor to the guardianship 
of the representative of the British govern- 
ment, breathed his last in the prime of life. 

The character of Biahen Sing may be 
summed up in a few words. He was an 
honest man, and every inch a Rajpoot. 
Under an unpolished exterior, he conceuled 
an excellent heart and an energetic soul ; he 
was by no means deficient in understanding 
and possessed a thorough knowledge of his 
own interest. When the Mahrattas gradual- 
ly curtailed his revenues, and circumscribed 
bis power and comforts, be seemed to de- 
light in shewing how easily he could dis- 


pense with unessential enjoyments; and 
fotand in the pleasures of the chain, till only 
stimnlns befitting a Rajpoot. He would 
bivouac tor days in the lion's lair, nor quit 
the scene until he had circumvented the 
forest’s king, the only prey he deemed worth? 
of his skill. He bad slain upwurdB of one 
hundred lions with his own hand, besides 
many tigers, and boars innumerable had 
been victims to bis lance. In this noble 
pastime, not exempt from danger, and 
pleasurable in proportion to the toil, he had 
a limb broken, which crippled him for life, 
and shortened his stature, previously below 
the oommon standard. But when he mottn- 
ted his iteed and waved his lance over his 
head there Was a masculine vigour 
which at once evinced that Biahen Bing, 
had we called epon him, wonld have wield- 
ed his weapon as worthily in onr cause as 
did, his glorious ancestors for Jehangir or 
Shab Allum. He was somewhat despotic in 
Mb own little empire ; knowing that fear is 
a necessary incentive to respect in the 
governed, more especially amongst the 
civil servants of his government ; and, if 
the Court Journal of Boondi may be credit- 
ed, his audiences with his chancellor Of the 
exchequer, who was his premier, must have 
been amusing to those in the ante-cham- 
ber. The Raja bad a reserved fund, to 
which the minister was required to add a 
hundred rupees daily ; and whatever pica 
he might advance for the neglect of other 
duties, on this point none would be listened 
to, or the appeal to Inirajeel was tliretened. 

“ The conqueror of Indra ’’ was no superior 


(1 ) The author had the distinguished happiness of concluding the treaty with 
Boondi in February 1818. His previous knowledge of her deserts was not disadvantage- 
ous to her interests, and he assumed the responsibility of concluding it upon the general 
principles which were to regulate our future policy as determined in the commencement 
of the war; and Betting aside the views which trenched upon these in our subsequent nego- 
tiations. These general principles laid it down as a sine qua non that the Mahrattaa 
should not have a foot of land in Rajpootana west of the Chnmbu) ; and he closed the door 
to recantation by sealing tbo re-union in perpetuity to Boondi, of Patna and all land 
. so situated. 

V 
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divinity, but a shoe of super-human size 
suspeffded from a peg, where a more classie 
prince would have exhibited his rod of 
empire. But he reserved this for his Barone, 
and the shoe, thus misnamed, wae the humi- 
liating corrective for an offending minis- 
ter. 

At Boondi, as at all these patriarchal 
principalities, tho chief agents of power are 
few. They are four in number, namely 
1. The Dewan, or Moosaheb ; 8. The Fouj- 
dar, or Killedar ; 3. The Buekshee : 4. The 
Rusaala, or Comptroller of Accounts. 

This little state became so connected with 
the imperial court, that, like Jeypoor, the 
princes adopted several of its customs. Tbs 
Purdhan or premier, was entitled Dewan 
and Moosaheb ; and he bad tho entire 
management of the territory and finances. 
The Foujder or Killedar is the governor of 
the castle, tho Maire de Palais, who at 
Boondi is never a Rajpoot, but some Dha- 
bhae or foBter-brother, identified with the 
family, who likewise heads tho feudal quotas 
or the mercenaries, and has lands assigned 
for their support. The Buekshee controls 
generally all accounts : the Bassala those of 
the household expenditure. The late prince’s 
management of his revenue was extraordi- 
nary. Instead of the surplus being lodged 
in the treasury, it centered in a mercantile 
concern condnoted by the Prime Minister, in 
the profits of which the Raja shared. But 
while he exhibited bat fifteen per cent, gain 


in the balance-sheet, it was stated at thirty. 
From this profit the troops and dependents 
of the court were paid, chiefly in goods and 
grain, and at such a rate as he chose to 
fix. (1) Their necessities, and their prinoa 
being joint partner in the firm, made com- 
plaint useless ; but the system entailed upon 
the premier universal execration. 

Bishen Sing left two legitimate sons ; 
the Rao Baja Bam Sing, then eleven years 
of age, who was installed in August 1821 ; 
and the Maharaja Gopal Sing, a few months 
younger. Buth were most promising youths, 
especially the Baja. He inherited his 
father’s passion for the chase, and even at 
this tender age'received from the nobles (2) 
their nuzznrs and congratnlations on the 
first wild game he slew. Hitherto his pigmy 
sword had been proved only on kids or 
lambs. His mother, the qneen-regent, is a 
princess of Kiskengnrb, amiable, able, and 
devoted to her eon. It is ardently hoped 
that this most interesting state and family 
will rise to their ancient prosperity, nnder 
the generous auspices of the government 
which rescued it from min. In rotnrq, we 
may reckon on a devotion to which our 
power is yet a stranger — strong hands and 
grateful hearts, which will coart death in 
our behalf with the same indomitable 
spirit that has been exemplified in days gone 
by. Our wishes ate for the prosperity of 
the Haras f 


(1) The truck system, called puma, is well known in Rajpootana. 

(2) And from the author with the rest, whose nephew he was by courtesy and 
adoption. 
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Reparation of Kotah from Boondi . — The KoteaA Bhils. — Madhu Sing, first 
Prince of Kotah.— Its division into fiefs.- The Madhani. — Raj a 
Mokund.— Instance of devotion. — He is slain with four brothers.— 
Juggut Sivg.—Paim Sing. — Is deposed.— Kishore Sing. — Is slain at 
Arcot.—Law of primogeniture set aside. — Ham Sing. — Is slain at 
Jofow. — Bheem Sing . — Chuker-Sen, king of the Bhils. — Ilis power 
is annihilated Ig Raja Bheem.— Onust tribe . — Oiigiu of the claims of 
Kotah thereon. — lloja Bheem. attacks the Nizamool-moolk, and is 
slain. — Character of Haja Bheem. — His enmity to Boondi- — Anecdote. 
— Title of Maha Rao bestowed on Raja Bheem. — Rao Arjoon. — Civil 
contest for succession.— Siam Sing slain. — Maharao Doorjun Sal.— 
First irruption of the Mahraltas. — League against Kotah, which is 
besieged. — Defended by Iliinmut Sing Jhala. — Zalim Sing bom.- Siege 
raised. — Kotah becomes tributary to the Alahrattas.— Death of Doorjun 
Sal. — Ilis character. — His hunting expeditions. — Ilis queens.- Bravery 
of the Jhala chief .— Order of succession restored. — Maharao Ajit.— Rao 
Chuttersal.— Madhu Sing of Amber claims supremacy over the Ilarah 
prince*, and invades Harouti. — Battle of But, wan o. — Zalim Sing Jhala. 
— The Haras gain a victory. — Flight of the Amber army and capture of 
the “five-coloured banner — Tributary claims on Kotah renounced.— 
Death of Chuttersal. 


Th« early history of the Haras of Kotah J 
belongs to Boondi, of which they were a 
junior branch. The separation look place 
when Shah Jelian was emperor of india, 
who bestowed Kotah and its dependencies 
on Madhu Sing, the Second son of Rao 
Button, for his distinguished gallantry in 
the battle of Boorhanpoor. 

Madhu Sing was born in S, 1621 (A.l). 
1566). At the early age of fourteen, he 
displayed that daring intrepidity which 
gave him the title of Baja, and Kotah with 
its three hundred and sixty townships (then 
the chief fief of Boondi, and yielding 
two lakhs of rent), independent of his 
father, 


ft has already been related, that the 
conquest of this tract was made from 
the Koteah Bhils of the Oojla, the ‘unmixed, 
or aboriginal lace. From these the Raj- 
poot will eat, and all classes will ‘drink 
watci’ at their bauds. Kotah was at that 
time but a series of hamlets, the abode 
of the Bhil chief, styled Baja, being the 
ancient fortress of Ekailgmh, five coes 
south of Kotah. But when Madhu Sing was 
enfeoffed by the king, Kotah had already 
attained extensive limits. To the south 
it was bounded by Gagrown and Ghatolli, 
then held by the Khecchies ( on the east, by 
Mangrole and Nabrgurh, the first belonging 
[ to the (for, the last to r Rulitore Rajpoot, 
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who had apostatized to gave his land, 
and was now a Nawab ; to the north, it 
extended as far as Sooltunpoor, on the 
Chumbul, accrosa which was the email 
domain of Nandta. Xu this space were 
contained three hundred and sixty townships, 
and a rich soil fertilized by numerous 
large streams. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing en- 
joyed, enabled him to increase tho domain 
he held direct of the crown, and hie autho- 
rity at his death extended to the barrier 
between Malwa and Harouti. Madhu Sing 
died in S 1087, leaving five sons, whose 
appanages became the chief fiefs of Kotah. 
To the holders and their descendants, in order 
to mark the separation between them and 
the elder Huras of Baondi, the patronymic 
of the founder was applied, and the epithet 
Sladhnni is sufficiently distinctive whenever 
two Haras, bearing the same name, appear 
together. These were: — 

1. Moknnd Sing, who had Kotah. ] 

2. Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

3. Joorah Sing, who had Kotra, and 
subsequenly Ramguih-ReLwun. 

4. Kuniram, who had Koelah.(l) 

5. Kisohore Sing, who obtained S.mgodo. 

Raja Mokund Sing succeeded. To this 

prince the chief pass iu the barrier dividing 
Malwa from Harouti owes its name of 
Jfokundurra, which gained au unfortunate 
celebrity on the defeat aud flight of the 
British troops under Brigadier Monson, A.D. 
1804. Mokund erected many places of 
strength and utility ; and the palace and 
fetla of An tali are both attributable to him. 

R »ja Mokund gave one of those.hrilliant 
instances of Rajpoot devotion to the 
principle of legitimate rule, so many of 
which illustrate his national history. When 


Arnngzebe formed his parricidal design 
to dethrone his father Shah Jehun, nearly 
every Rajnoot rallied round the tliroue 
of the aged monarch; and the Rahtores 
and the Haras were most conspicuous. 
The sons of Madhu Sing, besides tho usual 
tieB of fidelity, forgot not than to Shah 
Jehan they owed their independence, and 
they determined to defend him to tho 
death. Iu S. 1714, iu the field near Oojein, 
afterwards named by the vietor Futtehabad, 
the five brothers led their vassals, clad in 
the saffron-stained garment, with the bridal 
mor (coronet) on their head, denoting death 
or viotory. The imprudent intrepidity 
of the Rahtore commander denied them 
the latter, but a glorious death no power 
could prevent, and all the five brothers 
fell in one field. The youngest, Kishore 
King, was afterwards dragged from amidst 
the slain, and, though pierced with wounds, 
recovered. He was afterwards one of the 
most conspicuous of the intrepid Rajpoots 
serving in the Dckhan, and often attracted 
notice, especially In the capture of Beeja- 
poor. But the imperial princes knew not 
how to appreciate or to manage such men, 
who, when united under one who could 
control them, were irresistible. 

Juggut Sing, the eon of Mokund, suc- 
ceeded to the family estates, and to the 
muntub or dignity of ^commander of two 
thousand, in the imperial army. He continu- 
ed serving in the Dekhau until hia death in 
S. 1726, leaving no issue. 

Bairn Slug, son of Kuniram of Koelah, 
succeeded ; hut was so invincibly stupid 
that the panch ( council of chiefs ) set him 
aside after six months’ rule, and sent him 
hack to Koelah, which is still held by his 

descendants. (2) 


(1) He held also the distiicta of Deli aud Goorah in grant direat of the empiie. 

(2) A descendant of his covered Monaco's reheat even before thie general reached 
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Eishora Sing, who so miraculously reco- 
vered from his wounds, was placed upon the 
gadi. When the throne was at length ob- 
tained by Aurtmgzeb, Kishore was again 
aerring in the south, and shedding his own 
blood, with that of his kinsmen, in its sub- 
jugation. He greatly distinguished himself 
at the siege of Beejapoor, and was finally 
slain at the escalade of Arcutgurh (Arcot), 
in S. 1742. He was a noble specimen of a 
Hara ; and, it is said, counted fifty wounds 
on his person. He left three sons, Bishen 
Sing, Ram Sing, and Hurnat Sing. The 
eldest, Bishen Sing, woe deprived of his 
birthright for refusing to accompany his 
father to the eouth ; but had the appanage 
and royal palace of Antah conferred upon 
him. His issue was as follows : Prithwi 
Sing, chief of Antab, whose aon, Ajit 
Sing, had three sons, Chuttersal, Goman 
Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Ram Sing, who was with his father when 
he was killed, succeeded to all his dignities, 
and was inferior to none in the contests 
which fill the page of imperial history, and 
in opposing the rise of the Muhrnttas. In 
the war of succession, he embraced tho 
cause of Prince Azim, the viceroy in the 
Bekhan, against the elder, Mooozim, and 
was slain in the battle of Jajow, in S. 1764, 
In this memorable conflict, which decided 
the succession to the throne, the Kotab 
{ prince espoused the opposite canso to the 
head of hia house of Boondi, and Hara met 
Hara in that desperate encounter, when a 
cannon-shot terminated the life of Ram Sing 
in the very zenith of his career. 

Bheem Sing succeeded ; and with him 
Eotah no longer remained a raj of the 
third order. On the deAth of Bahadoor 


Shah, and the accession of Forokser, Raja 
Bheem espoused the cause of the Syeda, 
when his munsub was increased to ‘ five 
thousand, ’ a rank heretofore confined to 
princes of the blood and rajas of the first 
class. The elder branch of the Haras main- 
tained its fealty to the throne against these 
usurping ministers, and thus the breach 
made at the battle of Jajow was widened 
by their taking opposite eidee. The dis- 
graceful attempt of Raja Bheem on the life 
of Rao Baja Boodh of Boondi has already 
been recorded. Having completely identi- 
fied himself with the designs of the Syeds 
and Jey Sing of Amber, he aided all the 
schemes of the latter to annihilate Boondi, 
an object the more easy of accomplishment 
since the unmerited and sudden misfortunes 
of Rao Boodh had deprived him of his 
reneon. Baja Bheem obtained the royal 
sunnud or grant for all the lands on the 
P&thar, from Kot&h west, to the descent 
into Aheerwarra east ; which comprehended 
much land of the Kbeechies as well as of 
Boondi. He thus obtained the celebrated 
castle of Gagrown, now the strongest in 
Harouti, and rendered memorable by its 
defence against Alla-o-din ; likewise Mow 
Mydana, Sbirgurb, Borah, Mangrole, and 
Barode, all to the eastward of the Chumbul, 
which was formally constituted the western 
boundary of the state. The aboriginal 
Bhila of Oojla, or *pure’ descent, had 
recovered much of their ancient inheritance 
iu the intricate tracts on the southern 
frontier of Harouti. Of these, Munohur 
Thun a, now the most southern garrieion 
of Kotah, became their chief place, and here 
dwelt 'the king 'of the Bhils,* Raja 
Chukereen, whose person was attended by 


the Moknndurra Pass, and fell defending the ford of the Arojar, disdaining to retreat* 
His simple cenotaph marks the spot where in the gallant old style this chief “ spread his 
carpet” to meet tfie Dekhany host, while a British commander, at the head of a force 
capable of eweopiog one end of India to the other, fled I The Author will say more-of this 
in his Personal Narrative, having visited the spot. 
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five liuhdrfed horse and eight hundred or 1 turban-exchanged hr other,' of the Hera 
bowmen, and to whom all the various tribes prince, and he sent him a friendly epistle, 
ofBhils, from Me war to the extremity of entreating him “not to credit the reports 
the plateau, owed obedience. Thie indige- to his disadvantage, telling him that he 
none race, whole simple life secured their had abstracted no treasures of the empire, 
preservation amidst all the vicissitudes of and that Jey Sing was a meddling knave, 
fortune, from Baja Bhoj ofDhar to Baja who desired the destruction of both ; and 
Bheem of Kotah, were dispossessed and hunt- urging him to heed Mm not, nor offer any 
ed down without mercy, and their posses* molestation to his passage to the sonth." 
aious added to Kotah. On the occasion of The brave Hara replied, that n he knew the 
the subjugation of Bhilwarra, the latter line between friendship and duty ; he waa 
assigned tracts of land to the Omut chiefs commanded to intercept him, and had ad. 
of Nursinggurh and Rajgurh Patun, with vanced for that purpose ; it was the king’s 
townships in thali, (1) in Kotah proper, order ; fight him ho must, and next 
and benoe arose the claim of Kotah on morning would attack him. '' The courtesy 
these independent states for the tribute of the Rajpoot, who mingled no resentment 
termed tunica. (1) At the same time, all with his hostility, but, like a true cavalier, 
the chieftains acknowledged the supremacy gave duo warning of hia intention , was not 
of Kotah, under articles of precisely the thrown away upon the wily Mooslem, the 
same nature as those which guaranteed the Nixam took post amidst the broken ground 
Safety and independence of Rajwarra by of tbo Sindo, near the town of Koorwy® 
Britain; with this difference, that the BliorasSo. There was hut one approach to his 
Omuta could not be installed without the position without a circuitous march, which 
Ihelat of recognition of the princes of Kotah. suited not the impatient Bajpoot : and then 
Had Raja Bheem lived, he trnnld further his antagonist planted a battery , masked 
have extended the borders of Hnrouti, which by some brushwood. At the j>etla badul 
were already carried beyond the mountains, (morning dawn). Raja Bheem, having taken 
Onarsi, Dig, Perawa, and the lands of the his i ml pant , or opium-water, mounted his 
Chunderawuts, were brought under subjec- elephant, and uniting his vassals to those 
tion, hut were lost with his death, which, of the Cuehwaha, the combined clans moved 
like that of his predecessors, was an un* oil to the attack, in one of those dense mass- 
timely sacrifice to duty towards tlie throne. es, with couohed lances, whose shock 'is 
■When the celebrated Khilij Khan, after- irresistible. They were within musket-shot 
Wards better known to history as Nixam- of the Nizam : had they reached him, Hydra. 
ool-Moolk, fled from the court to maintain had would never have arisen on the xuins 
himself by force of arms in his government of Gowalcoond, the ancient Hara abode : 
of the Dekhan, Baja Jey Sing of Amber, but the battery opened, and in an instant 
as the lieutenant of the king, commanded the elephants with their riders, Rajs 
Bheem Sing of Kotah and Gnj Sing of Bheem and Baja Gnj, were destroyed. 
Norwar to intercept him in his passage. Horse and foot became commingled, happy 
The Nizam was the Fugri buddul Bhae, to emerge from the toils into which the, 

(1) This is one more of the numerous inexplicable claims which the British Govern- 
ment has had to decide upon, since it became the universal arbitrator. Nojther. party 
wwiemtsnding their origin, thro difficulty of & just decision must be obvious, This sets 
at at rest. * 
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blind confidence of their leaders had carried 
them ; and Khilij Khan punned the career 
that distiny had marked out for him. 

On this oocaiion the Haras sustained a 
double loss j their leader, end their titular 
divinity, Bnj-naih, the god of Brij. This 
palladium of the Haros ie a small golden 
image, which is borne on the saddle bow of 
their princely leader in every conflict. 
When the gole is fcTtned and the lances 
are couched, the signal of onset is the shout 
of “ Jy Brij-Nathji\‘' “Victory to Brij- 
.nathl” and many a glorious victory and 
many a glorious death has he witnessed. 
After being long missing, the repre- 
sentative of the god was recovered and 
sent to Kotah, to the great joy of every 
Hara. It was in S. 1776 ( A D. 1720 ) 
that Bheem Sing perished, having ruled 
fifteen years, during which short period he 
established the affairs of his littlo dominion 
on a basis which has never been shaken. 

The rivalry that commenced between the 
Looses when Hara encountered Hara on the 
plains of Dholpoor, and each princely leader 
sealed his fidelity to the cause he espoused 
with his blood, was brought to issue by 
Bnja Bheem, whose attack upon Rao Boodh 
of Boondi, while defending the forlorn 
Ferokser, has already been related, though 
without its consequences. These were fatul 
to the supremacy of the elder branch ; for, 
taking advantage of his position and the 
expulsion of Rao Boodh, in which he aided, 
Baja Bheem made an attempt upon Boondi, 
and despoiled that capital of all the insignia 
of sovereign rule, its nakarras, or kettle- 
drums, with the celebrated rin-sankh , or 
water-shell, an beir-loom descended from the 
heroes of antiquity. Even the military band, 
whose various discordant instruments are 
still in use, may be heard iu pseudo concert 
from the g hard-room over the chief gate of 
the citadel, at Kotah ; while the “ orange 
flag v the gift of Jehangir to Bao Ruttuo, 


around which many a brave Hara has 
breathed his last, is now used by the junior 
house in all processions or battles. 

To recover these ensigns of fallen dignity, 
many stratagem has been tried. False keys 
of the city gates of Kotah and its citadel 
had been procured, and its guards won over 
by bribery to favour admission ; but an 
unceasing vigilance defeated the plan when 
ou the brink of execution: since which, the 
gates of Kotah are always closed at sunset, 
and never opened even to the prince. This 
custom has been attended with great 
inoonvenieneo; of which the following 
anecdote affords an in stance. When Raja 
Doorjon after his defeat reached Kotah at 
midnight, with a few attendants, he called 
aloud to the sentinel for admittance ; but 
the orders of the latter were peremptory, 
and allowed of no discretion. The' soldier 
desired the Raja to be gone ; upon which, 
expostulation being vain, lie revealed him- 
self as the prince. At this the soldier 
laughed ; but, tired of importunity, bade 
his sovereign “ go to hell, ” levelled 
his matchlock, and rofnsed to call 
the officer on guard. The prince retired, 
and pns-ed the night in a temple cIobo 
at hand. At daybreak the gates were 
opened, and the soldiers were laughing 
at their comrade’s story of the night, 
when the Rina appeared. All were 
surprised, but most of all the sentinel, 
who, taking his sword and shield, placed 
them at his sovereign’s feet, and in a manly 
but respectful attitude awaited his dicision. 
The prince raised him, and praising his 
fidelity, bestowed the dress he then wore 
upon him, besides a gift of money. 

The Hara chronicler states, that Baja 
Bheem’a person was seamed with soars 
and so fastidious was he, through the fear 
of incurring the imputation of vanity, 
that he never undressed in presence of 
his attendants. Nor was it till his death* 
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wound at Koorwye that this singularity 
was explained, on one of hie confidential 
servants expressing his surprise at the 
numerous scars ; which brought this 
characteristic reply. “ He who is bom 
to govern Haras, and desires to preserve 
his land, must expect 'to get these : the 
proper post for a Rajpoot prince is ever 
at the bead of bis vassals.” 

Baja Blieem was the first prince of 
Kotah who liad the dignity of Punjhatari, 
or ‘leader of five thousand,' conferred upon 
him. He was likewise the first of bis 
dynasty who bore the title of Maha-Rao , 
or ‘Great Prince a title confirmed though 
not conferred by the paramount sovereign, 
but by the head of their own princely tribes, 
the Rana of Mewar. Previous to Gopinatli 
of Boondi, whose issue arc the great feudal 
chiefs of Harouti, their titular appellation 
was Apji, which has the same import as 
hertelf (or rather himself), applied to high- 
land chiefs of Scotland ; but when Indur 
Sal went to Oodipoor, he procured the title 
of Mahraja for himself and his brothers, 
Bince which Apji has been applied to the 
holders of the secondary fiefs, the Mudhaui 
of Kotah. Baja Blieem left three sons, 
Arjoon Sing, Siam Sing, and Doorjun 
Sal. 

M«ha-Rao Arjoon married the sister of 
Madhu Sing, ancestor of Zalim Sing Jhala ; 
hut died without issue, after four years’ 
rule. On his death, there arose a civil war 
respecting the succession, in which the 
vassals were divided. Clan encountered 
clan in the field of Oodipoora, when the fate 
of Siam Sing was soaled in iiis blood. It is 
said, the survivor would willingly have 
given up dominion to have restored Lis 
brother to life ; that he cursed his ambi- 


tions, rashness, and wept bitterly over the 
dead body. By these contentions, the rich 
districts of Rampoora, Bh&npoora, and K ala- 
pete, which the king had taken from the 
ancient family and bestowed on Baja 
Blieem, were lost to the Haras, and regain- 
ed by their ancient possessors. 

Doorjun Sal assumed ‘the rod* in S. 
1780 ( A.D. 1724 ). HU accession wbb ac- 
knowledged by Mahomed Shah, the last of 
the Timooreau kings who deserved the 
appellation, and at whose court the prince 
of Kotah received the khelat and obtained 
the boon of preventing the slaughter of 
kine in every part of the Jumna frequented 
by his nation. Doorjun Sal succeeded od 
the eve of an eventful period in the annals 
of his country. It was in hid reign that the' 
Mahratlas under Bajrao first invaded 
Hinduslhan. On this memorable occasion, 
they passed by the Taruj Pass, and skirting 
Harouti on its eastern frontier, performed a 
service to Doorjun Sal, by attacking and 
presenting to him the castle of Nahrgurh, 
then held by a Mussulman chief. It was in 
S. 1795 (1) ( A.D. 1739 ), that the first con- 
nexion between the Haras and the ‘ South- 
rons,’ took place ; and this service of the 
Peshwa leader wag a return for storeB 
and smrauuition necessary for liis enterprise. 
But a few years only elapsed before this 
friendly act and the good understanding 
it induced were forgotten. 

Wc have recorded, in the annals of 
Boondi, the attempts of the princes of 
Amber, who wore armed with the power' 
of the monarchy, to reduce the chiefs of 
Haroti to the condition of vassals. This 
policy, originating with Jey Sing, was 
pursued by his successor, wiio drove the 
gallant Boodk Sing into exile, to madness 


(1) In this year, when Bajirao invaded Hindustan, passing through Harouti, 
Hitnmiit Sing Jhala vnxsfoujdar of Kotah, Iu that year Seo Sing, and in the succeeding, 
tbe-eelebrated Zalim Sing was born. 
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aijd deal)), though the means by which 
he effected it ultimately recoiled upon hiiu, 
to hie homiiiotion ipid destruction, Haring, 
however, driven Boo<jh Sing firom 
Round i, and imposed the condition of hom- 
age apd tribute nppn the creature of hie 
installation, he desired to inflict his supre- 
macy on Kotah. In this cause, ip S. 1800, 
h? invited the three great Mnhratta 
leaders, the J*hj under Sooroj Hall, 
when, after a severs conflict at Kotree the 
city was invested. During three months 
eyery effort mgs made, but in rain ; and after j 
cutting dovyu the trees and destroying the I 
gardens in the environs, they were compel!- j 
cd to decamp, the leader, J ey Appa Sindia, 
leaving one of his hands, which was carried 
off hy a c«unon-»bot. 

Doorjun Sal was nobly seconded by the 
cporqge and counsel qf the Foujdar, or 
'commandant of the garrison,’ Him mat 
Sing, a Rajpoot of the Jbala tribe. It was 
through Himrnut Sing that the negotiations 
Were carried on, which added Nahrgurh to 
Kotah ; and to him were confided those in 
whtqh Kotah was compelled to follow the 
general denationalization, and become 
subservient to the M ah ratios. Between 
these two events, S. 1795 and S. 1800, Zalim 
Sing was born, a name of such celebrity, j 
that his biography would embrace all that I 
Terrains to be told of the history of the 
Haras. 

When Esuri Sing was foiled, the brave 
Dqorjun Sal lent, his assistance to replace 
the exiled Omeda on the throne which his 
father had lost. But without Holcar’s aid, 
this would have been vain : and, in S. 1805 
( A. D. 1749 ), the year of O/ueda's restora- 
tion, Hotah was compelled to become 
tributary of the Bdahrattas. 

Doorjun Sal added several places to his 
dominions. He took Fhool-Borrode frpru 
the Kheechies, and attempted the forties* 
of Qoigore, which wns bravely defended by 


Balbndnr in person, wbq created a league 
against the liar a composed qf the chiefs of 
Ratnpura, Sheopur, and BoondL The stan- 
dard of Kotah was preserved front falling 
into the hands of the Kheechies by the 
gallantry of Omeda Sing of Boondi. The 
battle between the rival clans, both of Cho- 
ban blood, was in S. 1810 ; and in three 
years more, Doorjun Sal departed this life. 
He was a valiant prince, and possessed all 
the qualities of which the Rajpoot it ena- 
moured ; affability, generosity, and bravery. 
He was devoted to field-Bporte, especially 
the roysl one of tiger-hunting ; and bad 
rumnat or preserves in every corner of his 
dominions { some of immense extent, with 
ditches and palisadoes, and sometimes 
circumvallations ), in all of which he erected 
bunting-seats. 

In these expeditions, which resembled 
preparations for war, he invariably carried 
the queens. These Amazonian ladies were 
taught the use of the matchlock and being 
placed upon the terraced roofs of the 
bunting seats, sent their shots at the forest 
lord, when driven past their stand by the 
hunters. On one of these occasions, the 
Jhala Fevjdar was at the foot of the scaffold- 
ing; the tiger, infuriated with the uproar, 
approached him open-mouthed ! but the 
prince had not yet given the word, and none 
dared to fire without this signal. The animal 
eyed his victim, and was on the point of 
springing, when the Jhala advanced his 
shield, sprung upon him, and with one blow 
of his sword laidjiim dead at his feet. The 
act was applauded by the princo and his 
court, and contributed not a little to the 
character he bad already attained. 

Doorjun Sal left no issue. He was 
married to a daughter of the Sana of 
Afewor. Being often disappointed, and at 
length despairing of an heir, sbqut three 
years before his death, be told the Rani it 
was time to tbiuk of adopting an heir to 
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SII the ffadi, “ tot ft Was evident that the 
Almighty disapproved o t the usarpatioa 
Which ohanged the Cider of succession.' 1 It 
trill be remembered that Bishen Sing, eon 
of Him Sing, woe set aside for refusing, ih 
Compliance veith maternal feats, to accom- 
pany hfs father in the Wars of the Bekhan. 
When dispossessed of his birthright, he 
was established in fhe fief Of Antah on the 
Chnmbnl. At the death of Doorjon Sal, 
Ajit Sing, grandson of the disinherited 
prince, was lord of Antah, bnt he whs in 
extreme old age. He had three sons, and 
the eldest, whose name of Chutter Sal 
revived ancient associations, was formally 
" placed in fhe lap of the Rani Mewnri ; 
the atees (blessing) was given ; he has 
taught the names of his ancestors (being 
no longer regarded as the son of Ajit of, 
Antah), Chatter Sing, son of Do orjuu Sal 
Bheemsingote, Ram Sing, Kiahore Sing, &c. 
Ac.,” and so on, to the fountain-head. Dews! 
Bungn, and thence to Manik Bae, of Ajmere. 
Though the adoption was proclaimed, and 
all looked to Chutter Sal as the future lord 
of the Haras of Kotah, yet on the death of 
Doorjno, the .Jbala Foujdar took upon him 
to make an alteration in this important act, 
atul he had power enough to effect it. The 
old chief of Antah was yet alive, and the 
Foujdar said, *‘it was contrary to nature 
that tho son should rule and the father 
obey but doubtless other motives mingled 
with his piety, in which, besides self- 
interest, may have been a consciousness of 
the dangers inseparable fiom a minority. 
The only difficulty was to obtain the conseut 
of the chief himself, then "fourscore yearn 
and upwards,” to adandon bis peaceful 
castle on ths Cali Sinde for the cares of 
Government. Bnt the Foujdar prevailed ; 
old Ajit was crowned, and survived his 
exaltation two year* and a half. Ajit left 
three sons, Chutter Sal, Gotnah Sing, and 
Raj Sing. 


Chatter Sal Was predefined the MahA 
Rao of the Haras. The celebrated Huttthul 
Sing Jhnla died before hit accession, ictiA 
Mi office of Foujdar was conferred Upon hit 
nephew, Zullm Sing. 

At this epoch, MadhU Sing, #bt> hid 
acceded to the throne of Amber on tli# 
suicide of his predecessor, Esuri, instead 0 1 
taking warning by example, prepared to pit 
forth all hia strength for the revival of 
these tributary Claims upon the HaraS,’ 
which had cost his brother bis life. The 
contest was between Rajpoot and Rajpoot 1 
tho qaestion at issue was supremacy 
on the one habd, and subserviency on thd 
other, the sole plea for which was thstt 
the Kotah contingent had acted Under thi 
princes of Amber, when lieutenants Of tho 
empire. But the Haras held in Utter scorn 
the attempt to compel this service in 
tbeir individual capacity, iri which they 
only recognized tbefii as equate. 

It watf in S.,1817 (A.B. 17#1), thit lb* 

pitnce of Amber assembled all his elans 
to force the Haras to acknowledge them- 
selves tributaries. The invasion of the 
Abdolli, which humbled t'lie Mali ratios 
and put a stop to their pretensions tel 
universal sovereignty, left the Rajpoots to 
themselves. Madhu Sing, in his march 
to Harouti, assaulted Oouiara, and added 
it to his territory. Thence he proceeded 
to Laklmiri, which he took, driving on 6 
the creBt-fallen Southrons. Emboldened 
by this success, he crossed at tlie Pally 
Ghat, the point of confluence of the Par 
and tile Chumbnl. The Hara chieftain 
of Sooltanpoor, whose duty was the defence 
of the ford, was taken by surpme j bnt^ 
like a true Hara, he gathered bis kinsmen 
outside his castle, and gave battle' to tlT« 
iiost. He made amends for hie supineness,, 
and bartered his life for his honour. It wan 
remarked by tile invaders, that as ht fell, 
hfs clenched hand grasped the earth, which 
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afforded merriment to some, but serious 
refection to thoeo who knew the tribe, 
and who converted it into an omen “ that 
even in death the Hara would cling to hie 
land.’' The victors, flushed with this 
fresh success, proceeded through the heart 
of Kotuh, until they reached Bntwarro, 
where they found five thousand Haras, 
ele laup ca beta, all 1 children of one father,’ 
drawn up to oppose them. The numerical 
pdds were fearful against Kotah j but the 
latter were defending their altars and their 
honour. The battle commenced with a 
desperate charge of the whole Cuchwaha 
horse, far more numerous than the brave 
legion of Kotah ; but, too confident of success 
they had tired their horses ere they joined. 
It was met by a dense mass, with perfect 
coolness, and the Haras remained unbroken 
by the shock. Fresh numbers came np ; 
the infantry joined the cavalry, and the 
battle became desperate and bloody. It 
was at this moment that Zalim Sing made 
his debut. He was then twenty one years 
of age, and had already, as the adopted sod 
of Himmnt Sing, “ tied his turban on his 
head,’’ and succeeded to his post of Foujdar. 
While the battle was raging, Zalim, dis- 
mounted, and at the head of his quota, 
fought on foot, and at the most critical 
moment obtained the merit of tlio victory, 
by the first display . of that sagacity for 
which he has been so remarkable through- 
out his life. 

Mulhar Rao Holcar was encamped in 
their vicinity, with the remnant of his 
horde, but so crest-fallen since the fatal day 
of Paniput, (1) that he feared to side with 
either. At this moment, young Zalim, 
mounting his steed, galloped to the Mahratta, 
and implored him, if ho would not fight, to 


move round and plunder the Jeypoor camp: 
a hint which needed no repetition. 

The little impression yet made on the 
Kotdi band only required dho report that 
11 the camp was assaulted,” to convert tho 
lukewarm courage of their antagonists into 
panic and flight : “the host of Joypoor fled, 
while the sword of the Hara performed 
teerut ( pilgrimage ) in rivers of blood.” 

The chiefs of Macherri, of Esurdeli, W&tko, 
Barrole, Atchroie, with all the otet and 
amttes of Amber, turned their backs on five 
thousand Haras of Kotnh ; for the Boondi 
troops, though assembled, did not join, and 
lost the golden opportunity to free its 
kolreea, or fiefs, from the tribute. Many 
prisoners were taken, and the five coloured 
banner of Amber fell into the hands of the 
Haras, whose bard was not slow to turn the 
inoident to Account in the stanza, still repos- 
ted whenever, he celebrates the victory of 
Butwarro, and in which the star ( tarra ) of 
Zalim prevailed. 

“ Jang Butwarro jeel 
Tarra Zalim Jhala 
Ring eh rung churra 
Bung Punch-rung ca 

“ In the battle of Butwarro, the star of 
Ziliin was triumphant. In that field of 
Btrifc ( ringa ), but one colour (rung) covered 
that of the five coloured (panrh-ranga) ban- 
ner meaning that the Amber standard 
was dyed in blood. 

The battle of Butwarro decided the ques- 
tion of tribute, nor has the Cuchwaha since 
this day dared to advance the question of 
supremacy, which as lieutenant of (the 
empire, he desired to transfer to himself. 
In derision of this claim, ever since the day 
of Butwarro, when the QuraB assemble at 


(l) It is siagular enough, that Zalim Sing was born in the year of Nadir Shah’s 
invasion, and mode his political entree in that of the Abdalli, 
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their Champ de Mart to celebrate the an- 
nnal military festival, they make a mock 
castle of Amber, which is demolished 
amidst shouts of applause. 


Chutter Sal survived his elevation and 
this success bat for a few years : and as he 
di»d without offspring, he was succeeded 
by his brother. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mafia, Kao Goman Sxng.— Zalim Sing.— His birth, ancestry. and progress 
to power.— Office of Foujdar becomes hereditary in his family.’— Hie 
office and estate resumed by Goman Sing.— lie abandons Kotah , — 
Proceeds to Mewar.— Performs services to the Rana, and receives the 
title of Raj Rinnn, and estates— Serves against the Mahrattae.—Ie 
wounded and made prisoner.— Return to Kotah.— Mahratta invasion .— 
Storm of Bukaenie. — Its glorious defence. — Sacrifice of a clan. — Garri- 
son of Sukeit destroyed. — Zalim Sing employed. — IBs successful nego- 
cialion. — Restoration to power. — Rao Goman constitutes Zalim, guardian 
of his sou Omed Sing, who is proclaimed.— The Tika dour, or * raid 
of accession.' — Capture of Kailwarra. — Difficulties of the protector’s 
situation.— Cabul against his power.— Destruction of the conspirator's. 
—Exile of the nobles.— Sequestration of estates.— Conspiracy of Athoon.— 
Predatory bands.— Athoon surrenders. — Exile of the Mara nobles.— 
Curtailment of the feudal interests.— Conspiracy of Mohsain.—Plan for 
the destruction of the regent and family.— Mosain chief takes sanctuary 
in the temple.— Is dragged fourth and slain, Maharao’s brothers 
implicated in the plot..— Their incarceration and death.— Numerous 
projects against the life of the regent.— Female conspiracy. — How defeated. 
— The regent's precautions. 


Goman Sins, in S, 1823 (A.D. 1786), as- 
cended the gadi of his ancestors. He was 
in the prime of manhood, full of vigour and 
intellect, and well calculated to contend 
with the tempests collecting from the south 
ready to pour on the devoted lands of Rtij- 
pootana. But one Bhort lustrum of rule was 
all that fate had ordained for him, when he 
was compelled to rosign his rod of power in- 
to tbs hands of an infant. But ere wo 
reach this period, we must retrace our steps 
and introduce more prominently the indivi- 


dual whose biography is the future history 
of this state ; for Zulim Sing is Kotah, his, 
name being not only indissolubly linked 
with her's in every page of her existence, 
but incorporated with that of every state 
of Bajpootana for more than half a century. 
He was the ' primummobile of the region he 
inhabited, a sphere far too confined for his 
genins, which required a wider field for its 
display, and might have controlled the des- 
tinies of nations. 

Zalim Sing is a Rajpoot of tbe Jbala 
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tribe. He m born ia ft. 1796 (A.D, 1740;, 
av ever memorable epoch (as already obser- 
ved) ia the history of India, when the vie- 
tori ns Nadir Shah led his hordes into her 
fertile soil, and gave tho finishing blow to 
the dynasty of Timour. Sat for this event, 
its existence might have been protracted, 
though its recovery was hopeless : the prin- 
ciple of decay had been generated by the 
policy <ft Arungzebe. Maho tiled Shah Was at 
thle time ethperor erf India, and the valiant 
PooTjaH Sal sot on (be throne of Katuh, 
Itom this period (A, D. 1740),. five princes 
have passed away and sixth has been en- 
throned ; and, albeit one of these reigns 
endured for.'half a century, Zulim Sing has 
outlived them *.11,(1), and though blind, his 
moral perceptions are as aotite as on (lie day 
of Btftwatrro. What a chain of events does 
riot this pnotraefed life embrace ! An empire 
than dazeling in glory, and now mouldering 
in the dost. At ite opening, the highest 
noble of Britain would have stood at a re- 
verential distance from the throne of Ti- 
motff, in the attitude of a suppliant, and 
rib*, 

* None so poor 
As dfo him reverence." 

To do anything like justice to the bio- 
gmptiy of one Who for so long a period Was 
a prominent actor in the scene, ie utterly 
impossible ; this consideration, however, 
need net prevent onr attempting a sketch of 


this consummate politician, who ontt scarcely 
find a parallel in the varied page of hi*- 
tory. 

The ancestors of Znlim Siftg were 
petty chieftains of Hulwud, in the district 
Of Jitalawar, a subdivision of the Saurashlra 
peninsula. Bhao Sing was a younger son 
of thfi family, who, with a few adherents 
left the paternal roof to Beek fortune 
amongst the numerous conflicting armies 
that ranged India during the contests for 
supremacy amongst the eous of Artmgzebe. 
His eon, Madhu Sing, came to Kotah 
when Raja Bhecm was in the zenith of 
his power. Although he had only twenty 
five horse in his train, it is a proof of tho 
respectability of the Jhala, that the prinoe 
disdained not his alliance, And even 
married bin Bon, Ai'joon, to the young 
adventurer’s sister. Not long after, tho 
estate of Nandtia was entailed upon him, 
with tho confidential post of Fovjdar , 
which includes not only the command of 
the troops, but that of the castle, tho 
residence of the sovereign. TftiS family con- 
nexion goCe an interest to bis authority, 
and procured him' the respectful title of 
Momah (2), from the younger branches of 
the prince's family, an epithet which habit 
has continued to his successors, Who are 
always addressed htamak Sahitb, ‘Sir 
Uncle t’ Muddun Sing succeeded hie father 
in the office of Foujdar. He had two sons, 
Himmnt Sing, and Pritbwi Sing, 


(1) This wsa written in A. D. I #21, when MahA Ran Kishore Sing succeeded. 
W Mattah i* ‘ maters*! uncle j * Zaka, ' paternal ancle,’ ' 
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£hu» Sing, l«ft Hulwud with twenty -five herss. 
Madhu Sing. 

Muddun Sing. 


Himmnt Sing Prithwi Sing 

I 


l. 

See Sine, 
boru in S. 1795, 


The office of Foujdar which, like nil 
those of the east, had become hereditary, 
Was advantageously filled by Himmut Sing, 
whose bravery and skill were conspicuous 
on many trying emergencies. He directed, 
or at least seconded, the defence of Kotah, 
when first assailed by the combined Mah- 
ratta and Jeypoor troops, and conducted the 
tieaty which made her tributary to the for- 
mer, till at length so identified was his 
influence with thut of the Haras, that with 
their concurrence he restored the ancient 
line of succession. Though neither the 
prince, Doorjun Sal, nor his Major Domo, 
had mach merit in this act, it was nude 
available by Zalim Sing in support of his 
pretensions to power, and iu proof of the 
ingratitude of his sovereign, “ whoso ances- 
tors recovered their rights at the instigation 
of his own.” But Zaliin Sing had no occa- 
sion to go back to the virtues of his 
ancestors for an argument on which to base 
his own olaims to authority. He could point 
to the field of Butwarro, where, his bravery 
and skill mainly aided to vanquish the 
enemies of Kotah, and to crush for ever 
those arrogant pretensions to supremacy 
which the Jeypoor state strained every 
serve to establish. 


Zalim Sing, 
born 8. 1796. 

Madhu Sing, 
present regent. 

Bappa Loll, 

twenty-one years of age. 

It was not long after the accession of 
Goman Sing to the sceptre of the Haras } 
that the brave and handsome Mayor Domo, 
having dared to cross his master's path in 
love, lost his favour, and th e office of Fopj- 
dar, which he bad attained, in his twenty- 
first year. It u probable he evinced little 
contrition for his offence, for the confiscation 
of Nandta soon followed. This estate, on the 
west bank of the Chumbal, still enjoyed as 
a fief in perpetuity by the Jhala family, was 
the original appanage of the Kotah state 
when a younger branch of Boondi. From 
hence may be inferred the consideration in 
which the Jhala ancestor of our subject was 
held, which conferred upon him the heir- 
loom of the house. Both the oflice and the 
estate thereto attached, thus resumed, were 
bestowed upon the maternal uncle of the 
prince, Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote tribe. 
By this step, the door of reconciliation being' 
closed against the yonng Jhala, and deter- 
mined to abandon the scene of bis disgrace, 
and court fortune elsewhere. He was not 
long in determining the path he should 
pursue : Amber was shut against him, and 
Marwar held out no field for his ambition. 
Mewar was at hand, and a chief of hit own 
tribe and nation then ruled the councils of 
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Ran* TJrsi, who had lately succeeded to 
power, but a power paralysed by faction 
and by a pretender to the throne. The 
Jlmla chieftain of Dailwarra, one of the 
sixteen greet barons of Mew&r, had headed 
the party which placed his sovereign on the 
throne ; and he left no desire to part witli 
the influence which this service gave him. 
He entertained foreign guards about the 
person of his prince, and distributed estates 
at pleasure among those who supported his 
measures ; while from the crown domain, or 
from the estates of those who were hostile 
to his influence, he seized upon lands, which 
doubled ef his possessions. Such was the 
court of Bans Ursi, when the car Major 
Bomo of Kotah came to seek a new master. 
His reputation at once secured him a recep- 
tion, and his talents for finesse, already deve- 
loped, made the Buna confide to him the 
subjection in which he was held by his own 
vassal-subject. It was then that Zalim, a 
youth and a stranger, shewed that rare 
union of intrepidity and caution, which has 
made him the wonder of the age. By a 
most daring plan, which cost the Dailwarra 
chief his life, in open day and surrounded by 
attendants, the Bana was released from this 
odious tutelage. For this service, the title 
of Baj Rinna (1), and the estate of Chcetur- 
kliaira on the southern frontier were con- 
ferred upon Zaliro, who wag uow a noble of 
the second rank in Mewar. The rebellion 
still continued, however, and the pretender 
and his faction sought the aid of the Mah- 
rattas ; but under the vigorous councils of 
Zalim, seconded by the spirit of the Rana, 
an army was collected which gave battle 
to the combined rebels and Mahrattns. 
The result of this day has already been 
related. The Rana was discomfitted and 


lost the flower of his nobles when victory 
was almost assured to them, and Zalifti 
was left 'wounded and a prisoner in tbe 
Held. He fell into the hands of Trimbuck 
Rao, tbe father of the celebrated Umbaji 
Inglia, and the friendship then formed 
materially governed the future actions of 
his life. 

The loss of this battle loft the Rana 
and Mewar at the mercy of the conqueror 
Oodipoor was invested, and enpitulatcd, 
after a noble defence upon terms which 
perpetuated her thraldom, Zalim, too wise 
to cling to the fortunes of a falling house, 
instead of returning to Oodipoor, bent his 
steps to Kotah, in company with the Pundit 
Laliaji Belial, the faithful pertaker of his 
future fortunes. Zalim foresaw the storm 
about to spread over Rnjawarra, and deemed 
himself equal to guide and avert it from 
Kotah while the political levity of Mewar 
gave him little hopes of success at that 
court. 

Raja Goman, however, had nietlier 
forgotten nor forgiven his competitor, and 
refused to receive him : but in no wise 
daunted he trusted to his address, and thrust 
himself unbidden on the prince. The 
moment ho chose proved favourable ; and 
he was not only pardoned, but employed. 

The M&lirattas had now reached tlio 
southern fiontier invested the castle of 
Bukienie, which was defended by four hun- 
dred Haras of the sawuut clan (2), under its 
chief, Madbu Sing. The enemy had been 
foiled in repeated attempts to escalade, nmi 
it furnishes a good idea of the inadequate 
means of the ‘Southrons’ for the operations 
of a siege, when their besieging apparatus 
was confined to an elephant, whose head was 
the substitute for a petard , to burst open 


(1) Not Rana, which he puts upon his seal. 

(2) The reader ig requested to refer to page 403, for evidence of tbe loyalty and 
herosim of Sawunt Hara, the founder of thi* clan, 
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the gate. Repeated instances, however, 
prove that this noble animal is fu'dy equal 
to the task, and would have succeeded on 
this occasion, had not the intrepidity of the 
Hara chieftain prompted one of thoee des- 
perate exploits which fill the pages of their 
annals, Armed with, his dagger, Madliu 
Sing leaped from the wai is upon the back 
of the elephant, stibhed the rider, and with 
repeate i blows felled the animal to the 
earth. That he should escape could not be 
expected ; but his death aud the noble deed 
kindled auch enthusiasm, that his clan 
threw wide the gate, and rushing sword in 
ltaud amidst the miltituJe, perished to a 
mm. But they died not unavenged : 
thirteen hundred of the bravest of the 
Mahraitas accompanied them to Suraloci, 
the warriors’ heaven. The invaders con- 
tinued their inroad, and invested Sukeit : 
but the prince sent h ; s commands to the 
garrison to preserve their lives for Kotah, 
and not again sacrifice them, as the p >iut 
of honour had been nobly maintained. 
Accordingly, at midnight they evacuated 
the place ; but whether from accident 
or treachery, the grass jungle which 
covered their retreat was set fire to, and 
cast ao resplendent a light, that the 
brave garrison had to fight their way 
against desperate <>d Is, and many were 
slain. M ilhar H /oar, who liad been 
greatly disheartened at the loss sustained 
at Bukaeuie, was revived at this success, 
and prepared to follow it up. Raja Gom m 
deemed it advisable to try negotiation, .and 
the Baakrote Foujd ir was sent with full 
powors to treat with the Mahratta oomman- 
der ; but he failed and returned. 

Such was the moment ohosen by young 
Zalim to force himself into the presence of 
hjs offended prince. In all probability he 
mentioned the day at Butw&rro, where by 
his eon rage, and still more by his tact, he 
pleased Kotah from the degradation of be- 
66 


ing subordinate to Amber s and that 'it was 
by his infiuencB with the same Mnlhar 
Hoicar, who now threatened Kotah, he was 
enabled to succeed. Re was invested with, 
fail powers ; the negotiation was renewed, 
and terminated successfully ; for the snm of 
six lakhs of rupees, the Mahratta loader 
withdrew his horde from the territory of 
Kotah. His prince’s favour was regained, 
his estate restored, and the unsuccessful 
negotiator lost the office of Foojdar, into 
which young Zilim was re-inducted. But 
soarcely had ho recovered his rights, before 
G.auan Sing was taken grievously ill, and 
nil hopes of liis life were relinquished. 
To whom could the dying prince look at 
such a moment, as guardian of his infant 
son, but the person whose skill had twice 
saved the state from peril ? He accordingly 
proclaimed his will to his chiefs, and with 
all due s demnity placed Ooaed Sing, then 
ten years of age , *' in the lap of Z dim 
Sing.” 

Omed Sing was proclaimed in S. 1827 
( A.D. 1771 ). On the day of inauguration, 
the ancient Rajpoot custom of the tilcardour 
revived, and the conquest of the Kailwarra 
from the house of Nurwar marked with 
eclat the accession of the Maha-Bao of the 
Haros of Kotah, and gave early indication 
that the genius of rogeut would not 
sleep io his ofti ;e of protector More than 
half a century of rule, amidst the most 
appalling vicissitudes, has amply confirmed 
the pi ognostication. 

The retention of a power thus acqnired, 
it rmy be concluded, could never be effected 
without severity, nor the vigorous authori- 
ty, wielded throughout a period beyond 
the ordinary limits of mortality, be sustain- 
ed without something more potent than 
persuasion. Still, when we consider Zalim'a 
perilous predicament, and the motives to 
perpetual re-action, his acts of severity are 
fewer than might have been expected, or 

B 
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fcban occur in the course of usurpation under 
jitniiir circumstance*. Mature reflection 
Initiated all bis men* area, and the sagacity 
«f their Conception was only equalled by the 
rapidity of their execution. Whether the 
end in view was good or evil; nothing was 
ever half-done ; no spark was left to excite 
future conflagration. Even this excess of 
severity was an advantage ; it restrained 
the repetition of what, whether morally 
right or wrong, he was determined not to 
tolerate. To pass a correct judgment on 
these acts is most difficult. What in one 
case was a measure of barbarous severity, 
lppeurs in another to bare been one in- 
dispensable to the welfare of the state. But 
this is not the place to discuss the character 
or principles of the Regent; let us endeavour 
to unfold both in the exhibition of those 
acta which have oarried him through the 
most tempestuous sea of political convul- 
sion ia the whole history, of India When 
nought but revolution and rapine stalked 
through the land, when at ite after state was 
crumbling in to dust, or sinking into the 
abyss of rnib, he gnided the vessel entrust- 
ed to his care safely through all dangers, 
adding yearly to her riches, until he placed 
her in security under the protection of 
Britain. 

Scarcely had Zalim assumed the protec- 
torate, when he was compelled to make 
trial of those Maobiavelian powers which 
have never deserted him, in order to baffl j 
the schemes devised to oppose him. The 
duties of Foujdar, to which he had hither- 
to been restricted, were entirely of a military 
nature ; thought, as it involved the charge 
of the castle, in which the sovereign resided, 
it brought him in contact with his cocncils. 
This, however, afforded no plea for inter- 
ference in the detoani, or civil duties of the 
government, in which, ever since bis own 
accession to power he had a co-adjutor in 
Bae Akiratn, a tnaa of Splendid talents, and 


who had been Dewan or prime minister 
throughout the reign of Ohutter-Bal and 
the greater part of that of his successor. To 
his counsel is mainly ascribed the ad Van* 
tages gained by Kotuh throughout theae 
reigns ; yet did he fall a sacrifice to 
jealousies a short time before the death of 
his prince, Goman Sing. It is not affirmed 
that they were the suggestione of young 
Z.ditn ; but Akiram s death left him fearer 
competitors to dispute the junction in 
his own person of the civil aB well as military 
authority of the state. Still he had no 
alight oppusition to overcome, in the very 
opening of hiB career. The- party which 
opposed the pretensions of Zalim Sing to 
act as regent of the state, asserting that 
no such power had been bequeathed by 
the dying prince, consisted of his cousin, 
the Mahraja Suroop Sing, and the Bankrole 
chief, whose disgrace brought Zalim into 
power. There was, besides, the Dhabhae 
Juskurn, foster-brother to the prince, a 
man of talent and credit, whose post, being 
immediately about his person, afforded 
opportunities for carrying their schemes 
into effect. Such was the powerful 
opposition arrayed against the protector 
in thej very commencement of his career, 
The conspiracy was hardly formed, however, 
before it was extinguished by the murder 
of tiie Mahraja by the hands of the 
Dhabhae, the banishment of the assassion, 
and the Sight of the Bankrote. The rapidity 
with which this drama was enacted struck 
terror into all. The gaining over the foster- 
brother, tiie mnking him the instrument of 
punishment, and banishing him for the 
crime, acted like a spell, and appeared such 
a masterpiece of daring and aubtlity com- 
bined .that no one thought himself secure. 
There had been no cause of discontent be* 
tween the Maharaja and the Dhabhae, to 
prompt revenge ; yet did the latter. In the 
glare of 'open day, rush npon him in the 
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garden of Vrij-Vulas, and with a blow of 
hia iciniitar end hi* diya. The regent wai 
the loudest in execrating the author of the 
crime, whom he instantly seir d and con- 
fined, and aoon after expelled from Harouti. 
But however well acted, this diesimnhition 
pawed not with the world ; and whether 
innocent or guilty, they lay to Zalim's charge 
the plot for the murder of the Maharaja. 
The Dhabhae died in exile and contempt at 
Jeypoor; and in abandoning him to his 
fate without provision, Zalina, if guilty of 
the deed, showed at once his knowledge 
and contempt of mankind. Had he added 
another murder to the first, and in the fury 
of an affected indignation become the sole 
depository of bis secret, lie would only have 
Increased the suspicion of the world ; bat 
in taming the culprit loose on society to 
proclaim his participation^ the crime, he 
neutralized the reproach by destroying the 
credibility of one who wne a self-convicted 
assassin when he had it in hia power 
to check its circulation. In order to 
unravel this tortnous policy, it is necessary 
to state that the Dhabliae was seduced from 
'the league by the persuasion yf the regent 
who insinuated that the Maharaja formed 
plans inimical to the safety of the young 
prince, and thnt his own elevation was the 
true object of his hostility to the-peraon en- 
trusted with the charge of the miuor 
sovereign. Whatever truth there might be 
in this, which might be pleaded in justifica- 
tion of the foul crime, it was attended with 
the consequences he expected. Immediate- 
ly after, the remaining member of the ad- 
verse junta withdrew, and at the same time 
many of the nobles abandoned their estates 
and their country; Zalim evinced his con- 
tempt of their means of resistance by grant- 
ing thega free egress from the kingdom, and 
determined to turn their retreat to account. 
They went to Joypnor and to Jodhpoor • but 
troubles prevailed every where ; the princes 
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could with difficulty keep tbs prowling 
Mahratta from their own doors, and posses- 
sed neither fnnde nor inclination to enter, 
into foreign quarrels for objects which 
would only increase their already eupe) abun- 
dant difficulties. The event turned out a* 
Zalim anticipated ; and the princes^ to 
whom the refugees were Suitors, had a legi- 
timate excuse in the representations of the. 
regent, who described them as rebels to 
their sovereign and parties to designs hos- 
tile to his rule. Borne died abroad, and 
some, sick of wandering in a foreign land 
dependent on its bounty, solicited as a boon . 
that “ their ashes might be burned with 
their fathers.’* In granting this request, 
Zalim. evinced that reliance on himself, 
which is the leading feature of bis character. 
He permitted their return, but received 
them as traitors who had 1 abandoned their 
prinee and their country, and it was an- 
nounced to them, as an sot of clemency, 
that they were permitted to live upon & 
part of their estate* ; which, as they had 
been voluntarily abandoned, were seques- 
trated and belonged to the crown. 

Such was Zalim Sing’s triumph over the 
first faction formed against his assumption, 
of the full power* of regent of Kotah. Not 
only did the aristocracy feel humiliated, 
but were subjugated by the rod of iron 
held over them and no opportunity was ever 
thrown away of crushing this formidable 
body, which in these states too often exert* 
its pernicions influence to the ruin of 
society. The thoughtlessness of character 
so peculiar to Rajpoots, furnished abundant 
opportunities for the- inarch of an exterminat- 
ing policy, and, at the same time, afforded 
reasons which justified it. 

The next combination was more formid- 
able ; it was headed by Deo Sing of Atboon, 
who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand 
rupees rent. He strongly fortified hia 
castle, and was joined by all the discontent- 
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ed nobles, determined to get rid of the 
authority which crushed them. The regent 
Well knew the spirits he had to cope with, 
and that the power of the state was in- 
sufficient. By means of “the help of Mo»es* 

( such is the interpretation of Moosa Mu Jut, 
his auxiliary on this occasion ), this straggle 
against his authority also only served to 
confirm it; and their measures recoiled on 
the beads of the feudality. The condi- 
tion of society since the dissolution of the 
imperial power was most adverse to the 
institutions of Itajwarra, the nnsnpport- 
ed valour of whose nobles was no 
match for the mercenary force which 
their rulers coaid now always command 
faro those bands, belonging to no govern- 
ment, but roaming whither they listed 
over this vast region, in search of pay or 
plunder. The “ help of Moses ” was the 
leader of one of these associations,— a name 
well known in the history of that agitated 
period ; and he not only led a well appointed 
infantry brigade, but had an efficient park 
attached to it, which was brought to piny 
against Athoon. It held ont several months, 
the garrison mean-while making many sallies, 
which it required the constant vigilance of 
Moses to repress. At length, reduced to 
extremity, they demanded and obtained nn 
honourable capitulation, being allowed to 
retire unmolested whither they pleased. 
Such wna the termination of this ill-orga- 
nized insurrection, which involved almost all 
the feudal chiefs of Kotab iu exile and ruin, 
and strengthened the regent, or as lie would 
say, the state, by the escheat of the seques- 
trated property. Deo Sing of Athoon, the 
head of this leagne, died in exile. After 
several yeai-3 of lamentation in a foreign soil 
for tb ejunum bhom, the 'laud of their birth,’ 
the son pleaded for pardon, though his heart 
denied all crime, and was fortunate enough 


to obtain hie recall, and the estate of Bamo* 
Ha of fifteen thousand rupees rent. The 
inferior members of the opposition worie 
treated with the same contemptuous clemen- 
cy j they were admitted into Kotah, but 
deprived of the power of doing mischief. 
What stronger proof of the political courage 
of the regent can be adduced, than his shot- 
ting np such combustible materials within 
the social edifice, and even living amonirst 
nnd witii them, as if he deserved tbeir 
friendship rather than their hatred. 

In combating such associations, and time 
cementing hie power, time passod away. 
His marriage with one of the" distant blan- 
ches of the royal house of Mewsr, by whonr 
he had his son and successor Madbu Sing, 
gave Zslim nn additional interest in the 
afl'iirs of that disturbed state, of which he 
never lost sight amidst the troubh-g which 
more immediately concerned him. The 
motives which, in S. 1847 ( A.D. 1791 ), 
made him consider for a time the in- 
terests of Kotah as secondary to those of 
MewaT, are related at length in the annals 
of th»t state ; and the effect of t his policy 
on the prosperity of Kolah, diaiued of its 
wealth iu the prosecution of his views, will 
appear on considering the details of his 
system. Referring the leader, therefore, to 
the A nnais of Mewar, we shall paBg from S. 
1847 to S. 1856 (A.I>. 1800), when another 
attempt was made by the chieftains to 
throw off the iron yoke of the protector. 

Many attempts at assassination had been 
tried, hnt his vigilance baffled them all ; 
though no liold enterprise was hazarded 
since the failure of that { in S 1833 ) which 
ended in the death and exile of its contriver, 
the chieftain of Athoon, until the conspiracy 
of Moheain, in S. 1866, just twenty years 
ago. (1) Buhadoor Sing, of Mohsain, a 
chieftain of ten thousand mpeeB 1 annual 


(1) This was written at Kotah, in S. 1676 ( A. D. 1820 ). 
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rent, was the heed of this “plot, which inc! tid- 
ed every chief end family whose fortunes 
had been annihilated by the exterminating 
policy of the regent. It was.conducted with 
admirable secrecy ; if known at all, it was 
to Z'llim alone, and not till on the eve of 
accomplishment, The proscription-list was 
long ; the regent, his family, his friend end 
counsellor the Pandit L&llaji, were amongst 
the victims marked for sacrifice. The 
moment for execution was that of his pro- 
ceeding to hold his couit, in open day ; and 
the mode was by a coup de main whose very 
audacity would guarantee success. It is said 
that lie was actually in progress to durbar, 
when the danger was revealed. The paega, 
or ‘ select troop of horse ' belonging to his 
friend and always at hand, waa immediately 
called in and added to the guards about his 
person ; thus the conspirators were assailed 
when they deemed the prey rushing into 
the snare they had laid. The surprise waa 
complete j many were slain, some were 
taken, others fled. Amongst the latter was 
the hea 1 of the conspiracy, Bahadoor Sing 
who gained the Chumbul and took refuge 
in the temple of the tutelary deity of the 
Haras at Patnn. But he mistook the 
character of the regent when he supposed 
that either thesanctnary (xirna) of Keihorae 
or the respect due to the prince in whose 
dominions ( Boondi ) it lay, could shield 
him from his fate. He was dragged forth 
and expiated his crime or folly with bis 
life. 

According, to the apologists of the 
regent, this act was one of just rebibution, 
since it was less to defend himself and his 
immediate interests than those of the prince 
whose power and existence were threatened 
by the insurrection, which had for its object 
his depoeal and the eleratiou of one of bis 
brothers. The members of the Maba Bao’a 
family at this period were his uncle Baj 
Sing, and his two brothers, Gordbuu and 
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Gopal Sing. Since the rebellion qt Athoon, 
these princes have been under strict* tttr~ 
veillaneei hut after this instance of reac- 
tion, in which their names were impli- 
cated ns having asoi red to supplant their 
brother, a more rigorous seclusion Waa 
adopted ; and the r-at of their days Waa 
pissed in sotitary confinement. Gordhun, 
the elder, died about ten years after hia 
incarceration; the younger, Gopal, lived 
many years longer - but neither from that 
day quitted the walls of their prison, until 
death released them from this dreadful 
bondage. K aka Baj Sing lived to extreme 
old age ; but as he took no part in theso 
turmoils, he remained unmolested, having 
the range of the temples in the city, beyond 
which limit* he had no wish to stray. 

We may in this place introduce a slip 
from the genealogical tree of the forfeited 
branch of Biahen Sing, hut which, in the 
person of hi* erunds n Ajeet, regained its 
rights and ths gadi The fate of this 
family will serve as a specimen of the policy 
pursued by the regent towards tho feudal 
interest of Kotab. It is appalling, when 
thug marshaled, to view the sacrifices which 
the maintenance of power will demand in 
these feudal states, where individual will it 
law. 

The plots ag-dnst tbs existence and 
authority of the Protector where of every 
description, and no less than eighteen aro 
enumerated, which liis never-slumbering 
vigilance detected and baffled. Ths means 
were force, open and concealed, poison, tho 
dagger, — until at length he became sick of 
precaution. “I could not always bs on my 
guard," he would say. Bnt the most danger- 
ous of ail was a female conspiracy, got up 
in the place, and which discovers an amus- 
ing mixture of tragedy and force, although 
his habitual wanner* would not hove saved 
him from being its victim, had he not been 
aided by the boldness of a female champion, 
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from * regard for the personal attractions 
of the handsome resent. He was suddenly 
sent for by the queen-mother of one of the 
younger princes, and while waiting in a 
anticliarnber, expecting every instant “ the 
voice behind the curtain he found himself 
encircled by a band of Amazonian Bajpoot- 
ais, armed with sword and dagger, from 
whom, acquainted as be was with the nerve, 
physical and moral, of hia country-women, 
be saw no hope of salvation. Foitunately, 
they were determined not to be satisfied 
merely with his death ; they pat him upon 
liis'tral ; and Che train of interrogation into 
af) the acts of his life was going on, when 
bis preserving angel, in the shape of the 
chief attendant of the dowager queen, a 
woman of mas'-nline strength and courage, 
rushed in, and with strong dissembled 
anger, drove him forth amidst a torrent of 
.louse for presuming to be found iu suoh a 
predicament. 

While bathing, and during the heat of 
the chase, his favourite pursuit, similar 
attempts have been made, but they always 
recoiled on the heads of bis enemies. Yet, 


notwithstanding 1 the multitude of the** 
plots, whioh would have unsettled the reason 
of many, he never allowed s blind suspicion 
to add to the .victims of his policy; end 
although, for his personal security, he was 
compelled to sleep in an woo cage, he never 
harboured unnecessary alarm, that parent 
of crime and blood in all usurpations. His 
lynx-like eye snw at once who was likely to 
invade his authority, and these knew their 
peril from the vigilance of a system which 
never relaxed. Entire self-reliance, a police 
sneh as perhaps no country in the world 
could equal, establishments well paid, 
services liberally rewarded, character and 
talent in each department of the state him- 
self keeping a etriot watch over all, and 
trusting impiioitly to none, with a daily 
personal supervision of all this complicated 
state-maohinery— such was the system which 
surmounted every peril, and not only main- 
tained, but increased the power end politi- 
cal reputation of Zalim Sing, amidst the 
storms of war, rapine, treason, and political 
convulsions of more than half a century A 
duration. 
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Wit are now to examine the Protector 
in another point of view, as the legislator 
and manager of the state whose concerns he 
was thus determined to rule. For a series 
of years, Kotah was bat the wet-nurse to 
the child of his ambition, a design upon 
Mewar, which eiigulphed as in a vortex all 
that oppression could extort from the 
industry of the people confided to his 
charge. From his first acquaintance with 
the court of the Rana, in S. 1827, to the 
year 1856, he never relinquished the hope 
of extending the same measure of authority 
over the state which he exerted in his own. 
To the prosecution of this policy Harouti 
was sacrificed, and the cultivator lowered to 
the conditio® of a serf. In the year 1840, 
oppression was at its height ; the 
impoverished ryot, no longer able to pay 
the extra calls upon his industry, his cattle 
and the implements of his labour distrained, 
was reduced to despair. Many died from 
distress ; some fled, bat where could they 
find refuge in the chaos around tliem I 
The greater part were compelled to plough 
for hire, with the cattle and implements 


once their own, the very fields, their 
freehold, which had been torn from them. 
From this system of universal impoverish* 
ment, displayed at length in unthatched 
villages and nntilled lands, the Regent was 
compelled to become farmer-general of 
Kotah. 

Fortunately for his subjects, and for his 
own reputation, bis sense of gratitude and 
friendship for the family of Inglia, — whose 
head, Baila ftao, was then a prisoner in 
Mewar, — involved him, in the attempt to 
obtain his release, in personal conflict with the 
Rina, and he was compelled to abandon fur 
ever that long cherished object of his ambi- 
tion. It was then he perceived he had sacri- 
ficed the welfare of all classes to a phantom, 
and his vigorous understanding suggested 
a remedy, which was instantly adopted. 

Until the conspiracy of Mohsaia in 
1856, the Regent had resided is the oaetle, 
acting the part of the main da palais of 
the old French monarchy ; but on his return 
from the release of Balia Ran, in S, i860 
( A. D. 1803-4 ), when the successes of 4ho 
British arms disturbed the combination of 
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the Mali rat tea, and obliged them to send 
forth their disunited bands to seek by 
repine wlmt they had lost by our conquest*, 
the Regent perceived the impolicy <>f such 
permanent residence, and determined to 
come nearer to the point of danger. 
He had a double motive, each of it- 
aelf sufficiently powerful to justify the 
change: the hirst was a revision of the 
revenue system ; the other, to seek a more 
central po*iii>m for a disposable camp, 
which he might move to any point threaten- 
ed by these predatory bodies. Though 
these were doubtless the real incentives to 
the project, according to those who ought 
to have known the secret impulse of his 
mind, the change from the castle on the 
Chumbul to the tented field proceeded from 
no more potent cause than an ominous owl, 
telling his tale to the moon from the pinna- 
cle of his mansion. A meeting of the 
astrologers, and those versed in prodigies 
was convened, and it wns decided that it 
would be tempting konkar ( fate ) to abide 
lunger in that dwelling. If this were the 
true motive. Zalim Sing’s mind only shared 
the grovelling superstition of the most 
illustrious and most courageous of his 
nation, to whom there was no presage more 
appalling than a googo on the house-top. 
But in all likelihood, this was a political 
owl conjured up for the occasion ; oue seen 
only in the mind's eye of the Regent, and 
serving to cloak his plans. 

The soothsayers having in due form 
desecrated the dwelling of the Protector, he 
commenced a perambulation and survey of 
the long-neglected territory, within which 
he determined henceforth t<» limit his am- 
bition. He then saw, and perhaps felt for, 
the miseries his mistaken policy had occa- 
sioned ; but the moral evil was consummat- 
ed ; he had ruined the fortunes of one-third 
of the agriculturists, and the rest were 
depressed and heart-broken. The deficiency 


in his revenues spoke a truth so longer to 
be misinterpreted ; for his credit was so tow 
in the merchantile world at this period, that 
his word and his bond were in equal 
diseeteem. Hitherto he had shut his ears 
against complaint ; bat funds were necess- 
ary to forward his views, and all pleas of 
inability were met by confiscation. It was 
evident that this evil, if not chocked, must 
ultimately denude the state of the means of 
defence, and the fertility of his genius 
presented various modes of remedy. Re 
began by fixing upon a spot near the strong 
fortress of Oagrown, for a permanent camp, 
where be continued to reside, with merely a 
shed over his tent ; and although the officers 
and men of rank had also thrown up aheds, 
he would admit of nothing more. All the 
despatches and newspapers were dated 
‘from the Ckaoni,' or camp. 

The situation selected was most judici- 
ous, bein'- nearly equi-distant from the two 
principal enhances to Harouti from the 
south, and touching the most insubordinate 
part of the Bhil population ; while he was 
close to the strong castles of Shirgurli and 
Gagrown, which ho strengthened with the 
utmost care, making the latter the depot of 
his treasures and his arsenal. He formed 
nn stray ; adopted the Enropean arms and 
discipline appointed officers wiih the title 
of captain to his battalions, which had a 
regular nomenclature, and his ‘royals’ ( Raj 
Pultun ) have done as gallant service as 
any that ever bore the name. These were 
reudy at a moment’s warning to move to 
any point, against any foe. Moreover, by 
this change he was extricated from many 
perplexities ami delays which a residence 
in a capital necessarily engenders. 

Up to this period of his life, having been 
emerged in the troubled sea of political intri 
gue, the Protector had no better knowledge 
of the systems of revenue and landed 
economy than other Sun ft a chieftains ; and 
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lie followed the immemorial usage termed 
latho end buttaie, or rent in kind by weight 
or measure, in proportion to the value of the 
eoil or of the product. The regent soon 
found the disadvantages of this system, 
which afforded opportunity for oppression on 
the part of the collectors, and fraud on that 
of the tenant, both detrimental to the 
government, and serving only to enrich 
that vulture, the Patti When this rapaoiou*, 
3 - et indispensable medium between the 
peasant and ruler, leagued with the collec- 
tor — and there was no control to erection 
beyond the conscience of this constituted 
attorney of each township, either for the 
assessment, or collection — and when, as we 
have so often stated, the regent cared not 
for the means so tlmt the supplies were 
abundant, nothing but ruin could ensue 
to the ryot. 

Having made himself master of the 
complicated details of the buttaie, and 
sifted every act of chicanery by the most 
inquisitorical process, he convoked all the 
Patels of tha country, aud took their depo- 
sitions as to the extent of each pateli, their 
modes of collection, their credit, character, 
and individual means ; and being thus 
enabled to form a rough computation of the 
size aud revenues of each, lie recommenced 
his tour, made a ehal'bundi, or measurement 
of the lands of each township, and classified 
them, according to soil and fcitiiity, as 
peeioal, or irrigated ; gorma, of good soil, 
but dependant on the heavens ; and morni , 
including pasturage and mountain-tracts. 
He then, having formed an average from 
the accounts of many years, instituted a 
fixed money-rent, aud declared that the 
buttaie system, or that of payment iu hind, 
was at an end. But even in this he shewed 
severity ; for he reduced the jurceb , or 
standard measure, by a third, and added a 
fourth to his averages. Doubtless he argued j 
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that the profit which the Patels looked for- 
ward to would admit of this increase, and 
determined that his vigilance should be more 
than a match for their ingenuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of tho 
fisc, the dues of the Patel were fixed at ones 
and a half annas per beegha on all the 
lands constituting a pateli ; and as bis per- 
sonal lands were on a favoured footing and 
paid a much smaller rate than the ryot's, 
he was led to understand that any exaction 
beyond what was authorized would subject 
him to confiscation. Thus the dues on 
collection would realize to the Patel from 
five to fifteen thousand rupees annually. 
The anxiety of these men to be reinstated 
in their trusts was evinced by the immense 
offers they made, of ten, twenty, and even 
fifty thousand rupees. At one stroke he 
put ten lakhs, or £ 100,000 sterling, into 
his exhausted treasury, by the amount of 
nttzzeranas, or fines of relief on their re- 
induction into office. The ryot hoped for 
better days; for notwithstanding the 
| assessment was heavy, he saw the limit of 
ex«ct ; on, and that the door wag closed to all 
subordinate oppression. Besides the spur 
of hope, he had that of fear, to quicken his 
exertions ; for with the promulgation of the 
edict substituting money-rent for buttiae, 
the ryot was given to understand that ‘no 
account of the seasons’ would alter or lessen 
the established dues of the state, and that 
uncultivated lands would be made overby 
the Patel to those Who would cultivate 
them ; or if none would take them, they 
would be incorporated with tho bias or 
personal farms of the regent. In all eases, 
the Patels tv ere declared responsible for 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Hitherto this body of men had an incen- 
tive, if not a license, to plunder, being sub- 
ject to an annual or triennial tar termed 
patel-burrar. This was annulled ; and it 
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was added, that if they fulfilled their con- 
tract with the state without oppressing the 
subject, they should be protected and hon- 
oured. Thus these Patels, the elected re- 
presentatives of the Tillage and the shields 
of the ryot, became the direct officers of 
the crown. It was the regent’s interest to 
conciliate a body of men, on whose exer- 
tions the prosperity of the state mainly 
depended ■ and they gladly and unanimous- 
ly entered into his views. Golden 
bracelets and turbans, the signs of 
inauguration, were given, with a “grant of 
office,’’ to each Patel, and they departed to 
their several trusts. 

A few reflections obtrude themselves on 
the contemplation of such a picture. It 
will hardly fail to strike the reader, how 
perfect are the elements for the formation 
of a representative government in these 
regions; for every etate of Bajwarra is 
similarly constituted ; eav.no disce omnes. 
The Patels would only require to bo joined 
by the representatives of the commercial 
body, and these are already formed, of 
Rajpoot blood, deficient neither in norve 
nor political sagacity, compared with any 
class on earth ; often composing the 
ministry, or heading the armies in battle. 
It is needless to puBh the parallel farther, 
but if it is the desire of Britain to promote 
this system in the east, to enthrone liberty 
on the ruins of bondage, and call forth the 
energies of a grand national punekaet, the 
Materials are ample without the risk of 
innovation beyond the mere extent of 
members. We should have the aristocratic 
Thakodrt ( the Rajpoot barons ), tlio men 
of wealth, and the representatives of 
agriculture, to settle the limits aud main- 
tain the principles of their ancient 
patriarchal system. A code of criminal and 
civil law, perfectly adequate, could be 
compiled from their saored books, their 
records on Btona, or traliton&l customs, and 


sufficient might be deducted from the 
revenues of the state to maintain municipal 
forces, which could unite if public safety 
were endangered, while the equestrain order 
would furnish all state parade, aud act as a 
moveable at my. 

But to return to onr subject. Out of 
this numerous body of Patels, Zalim select- 
ed four of the most intelligent and ex- 
perienced, of whom he formed a council 
attached to the Presence. At first their 
duties were confined to matters of revenue; 
soon those of police were uuperadded, and 
at length no matter of internal regulation 
was transacted without their advice. In all 
cases of doubtful decision, they were the 
court of appeal from provincial punchaets, 
j and even from those of the cities and the 
j capital itself. Thus they performed the 
threefold duties of a board of revenue, of 
justice, and of police, aud perhaps through- 
out the world, there never was a police 
like that of Zalim Sing : there was not one 
FoucKe, but four ; and a net of etpionnage 
was spread over the country, out of whose 
meshes nothing co uld escape. 

Such was the patel system of Kotah. 
A system so rigid had its alloy of evil ; the 
veil of secrecy, so essential to commercial 
pursuits, was rudely drawn aside ; every 
transaction was exposed to the regent, and 
no man felt safe from the inquiaitoiial 
visits of tho spies of this council. A lucky 
speculation was immediately reported, and 
the regont hastened to share in the success 
of the speculator. Alarm and disgust 
were the consequence ; the spirit of trade 
was damped ; none were ussured of the just 
returns of their industry ; but there was no 
security olsewhere, and at Kotah only the 
protector dared to injure them. 

The council of Venice was not more 
arbitrary than the Patel board of Kotah ; 
even the ministers saw the sword suspended 
over their hoadi, while they wero hated as 
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much as feared by all bat the individual 
who recognized their utility. 

It would be imagined that with a 
council 10 vigilant, the regent would feel 
perfectly secure. Not so: he had spies 
over them. In short, to use the phrase of 
one of his ministers, — a man of aoute per- 
ception and powerful understanding, when 
talking of the vigour of his mental vision, 
— when his physical orgaus had failed, pan i 
pia, aur moot iolna, which wo will not 
translate. 

The Patel, now the virtual master of 
the peasantry, was aware that fine and 
confiscation would follow the discovery of 
direct oppression of the ryots ; but their 
were many indirect modes by which he 
could attain his object, and ho took the 
most secure, the medium of their necessities 
Hitherto, the impoverished husbandman 
had his wants supplied by the Bohora, the 
sanctioned usurer or each village ; now, 
the privileged Patol usurped his functions, 
and bound him by a double chain to his 
purp isos. But we must explain the func- 
tious of the Bohora, in order to show the 
extent of subordination iu which the ryot 
was placed. 

The Bohora of It ijpootina is the 
Metayer of the ancient system of France. 
He furnishes the cultivator with whatever 
ho requires for his pursuits, whether cattle, 
implements, or seed ; and supports him 
and liis family throughout the season until 
tho crop is ready for the sickle, when a 
settlement of accounts takes place. Ibis 
is done in two ways ; either by a cash pay- 
ment, with stipulated interest according to 
the risk previously agreod upon ; or, more 
commonly, by a specified share of the crop, 
in which tho Bohora takes the risk of bad 
seasons with tho husbandman. The utility 
of such a person under an oppressive 
government, where the ryot can store up 
nothing for tho future, may readily be con- 
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ceived ; he is, infaot, indispensable. J^utual 
honesty is required ; for extortion on tl^e 
part of the Bohora would lose him bin 
clients, and dishonesty on that of the 
peasant would deprive him of' his only 
resource against the sequestration of hi* 
patrimony. Accordingly, this monied 
middle-man enjoyed great conBiderstioxi| 
being regarded as the patron of the hus- 
bandman. Every peasant had his particular 
Bohora, and not unfrequently from tho 
adjacent village in preference to hiB own. 

Such was the state of things when tho 
old system of latha bhutlaie was commuted 
for beegoti, a specific money-rent appor- 
tioned to the area of the land. The Patel, 
now tied down to the simple duties of 
collection, could touch nothing but his dues, 
unless be leagued with or overturned the 
Bohora ; and in either case there was risk 
from the lynx-eyed scrutiny of the Regent. 
They, accordingly, adopted the middle 
course of alarming his cupidity, which tho 
following expedient effected. When the 
crop was ripe, the peasant would demand 
permission to cut it. “Pay your rent first,’* 
was the replay. The Bohora was applied 
to : but bis fears had been awakened by a 
caution not to leud money to one on whom 
the government had claims. There was 
no alternative but to mortgage to the harpy 
Patel a portion of the produce of 
his fields. This was the precise point ab 
which he sime i ; he took the crop at his' 
own valuation, and gave his receipt that tho 
dues of government were satisfied ; deman- 
ding a certificate to the effect “that having' 
no funds forth-ooming when the rent was 
required, and being unable to raise it, ths 
mortgager voluntarily assigned, at & fair 
valuation, a share of the produce.” In 
this manner did the Patels hoard immense 
quantities of grain, and as Kotah became tho 
granary of Rajpootana, they accumulated 
great wealth, while the peasant, never able 
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to reokon on the fruits of his industry, ttss 
depressed and impoverished. The Regent 
could not long be kept in ignorance of these 
extortions; but the treasury overflowed, 
and he did not sufficiently heed the miseries 
occasioned by a system which added fresh 
lands by sequestration to the homo farms, 
now the objeot of his especial solicitude. 

Matters proceeded thus until the year 
1867 (A.D. 1811), when, like a clap of 
thunder, mandates of arrest were issued, 
and every Patel in Kotah was placed in 
fetters, and his property under the seal of 
the state : the ill-gotten wealth, as usual, 
flowing into the exchequer of the Protector. 
Pew escaped heavy fines ; one only was 
enabled altogether to evado the vigilance 
of the police, and he had wisely remitted 
his wealth, to the amount of seven lakhs, 
or £70000, to a foreign country; and 
from this individual case, a judgment may 
be formed of the prey these cormorants 
Were compelled to disgorge. 

It is to be inferred that the flegent 
must have well weighed the present good 
against the evil he incurred, in destroying 
in one moment the credit and efficacy of 
anch an engine of power as the pateli 
system he had established. The Council 
of Four maintained their post, notwith- 
standing the humiliated condition of their 
compeers; though their influence could 
not fail to be weakened by the discredit 
attached to the body. The system Zalim 
had so artfully introduced being thus entire- 
ly disorganized, he was induced to push 
still further the resources of his energetic 
miod, by the extension of his personal 
farms. In describing the formation and 
management of these, we shall better 
portrary the character of the Regent than 
by the most laboured summary ; the acts 
pill paint the man. 

Before, however, we enter upon this 
singular part of his history, it is neocs-ary 


to develop the ancient agricultural system 
of Herouti, to which he retuned when the 
pateli was broken up. In the execution of 
this design, we muBt speak both of the eoil 
and the occupants, whose moral estimation 
in the minds of their rulers roust materially 
influence, their legislative conduct. 

The ryot of India, like the progenitor 
of all tillers of the earth, bears the brand 
of vengeance on his forehead ; for as Cain 
was cursed by the Almighty, so were the 
cultivators of India by Rarriaohundra, as a 
class whom no lenity could render honest 
or contented. When the hero of Ayodia 
left his kingdom fov Lanka, he enjoyed his 
minister to foster the ryots, that he might 
hear no complaints on his return. Aware 
of the frnitlessness of the attempt, yet 
determined to guard against all just cause 
of complaint, the minister reserved tbo 
maun a , or grain measure, taking the share 
of the crown from the smaller end, exactly 
one half of what was sanctioned by im- 
memorial usage. When Rama returned, the 
cultivators assembled in bodies at each 
stage of his journey, and complained of the 
innovations of the minister. “ What had ha 
done?’’ "Reversed tho mauna ’’ The monarch 
dismissed them with his course, os a "race 
whom no favour could conciliate, and who 
belonged to no one a phrase which to this 
hour is proverbial, ryot Jccesi ca nuhyn 
hyn and the sentence is confirmed by the 
historians of Alexander, who toll us that 
they lived unmolested amidst all intestine 
wars ; that " they ouly till the ground and 
pay tribute to the king,’’ enjoying an 
amnesty from darrgor when the common 
wealth suflerred, which ' must tend to 
engender a love of soil more than patriotism. 
It would appear as if tire Regent of Kotah 
had avuiled himself of the anathema of 
Rama in his estimation of the moral 
virtues of iris subjects, who were Helots 
| in condition if not iu name. 
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We proceed to the modes of realising the 
dues of the state in which the character and 
condition of the peasant will be farther de- 
veloped. There are four modes of levying 
the land-tax, three of which are common 
throughout Rajwarra ; the fourth is mare 
peouliar to Harouti and Mewar. The first 
and moat ancient ie that of buttaie, or 
' payment in kind,’ practised before metal- 
lic currency was invented. The system of 
buttaie extends, however, only to corn j 
for sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, poppy, al, 
fcesoomba, gingers, turmeric, and other dyes 
and drugs, and all gnrden stuffs, pay a 
rent in money. This rent was arbitrary 
nnd variable, according to the necessities 
or justice of the ruler. In both countries 
five to ten rupees per beegha are demanded 
for sugar-cane ; three to five for cotton, 
poppy, hemp, and oil-plant ; and two to 
four for the rest. But when heaven was 
bounteous, avarice and oppression rose in 
their demands, and seventy rupees per 
beegha were exacted for the sugar-cane, 
thus paralyzing the industry of the culti- 
vator, and rendering abortive the bene- 
ficence of the Almighty. 

Buttaie or ‘ division in kind, ’ varies 
with the reasons and their products. 

1st. The unalu, or ‘ summer harvest,’ 
when wheat, barley, and a variety of pulses, 
as gram, moth, moong, til, are raised. The 
share of the state in vuries with the fertili- 
ty of the soil, from one-fourth, one-third, 
and two- fifths, to one-half — the extreme 
fractions being the maximum and mini- 
mum ; those of one-third and two fifths 
are the most universally admitted as the 
share of the crown. But besides this, tbere 


are dues to the artificers and mechanics, 
whose labour to the village is compensated 
by a share of the harvest from each culti- 
vator ; which allowances reduce the portion 
of the latter to one-half of the gross 
produce of bis industry, which if he realize, 
he is contented and thrives. 

The second harvest is the tialoo, ot 
1 autumnal,’ and consists of wukhi or boota, 
( Indian com ), or joar, bajri, the two chief 
kinds of maize, and til or sesamum, with 
other small seeds, such as kangni (1), with 
many of the pulses. Of all these, one-half 
is exacted by the state. 

Such is the syatem of buttaie ; let ue 
describe that of koont. (2) K.oont is the 
conjectural estimate of the quantity of 
the standing crop on a measured surface, 
by the officers of the government in oon- 
junotion with the proprietors, when the 
share of the Btate is converted into cash at 
the average rato of the day, and the peasant 
is debited the amount. So exactly can 
those habitually exercised in this method 
estimate the quantity of grain produced on 
a given surface, that they seldom err 
beyond one-twentieth pert of the crop, 
should, however, the cultivator deem his 
crop, over estimated, he has the power to 
cut and weigh it ; and this is termed latha. 

The third is a tax in money, according 
to admeasurement of the field, assessed 
previously to cultivation. 

The fourth is a mixed tax, of both 
money and produce. 

Neither of these modes is free from 
objection. That of koont, or conjectural 
estimate of the standing crop, is however, 
liable to much greater abuse than latha, or 


(1) Panieum Italieum produced abundantly in the valley of theRhine, as well as 
mukAi t there called Velsh com ; doubtless the maizes would alike grow in perfection. 

(2) It would be more correct to say that buttaie, or ‘ payment in kind,’ is divided 
into two branches, vit, koont and latha ; the first being a portion of the standing crop by 
conjectural estimate ; the other by actual measure, after reaping and thrashing. 
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measnrement of the grain. Io the first 
case, it is veil known that by * bribe to the 
officer, be will hoont a field at ten maunds, 
wfiich may realize twice tbe quantity ; 
for the chief guarantiees to honesty 
are fear of detection, and instinctive 
morality ; feeble safeguards, even in 
more civilized states than Rojwarra. If 
he be so closely watched that he must 
make a fair burnt, or estimate, he will still 
find means to extort money from the ryot, 
oqe of wbich is, by procrastinating the 
estimate when the ear is ripe, and when 
every day’s delay is a certain loss. In 
short, a celebrated superintendent of a 
district, of great oredit both for zeal and 
honesty, confessed, "we are like tailors ; 
we can cheat you to your face, and you 
cannot perceive it,” The ryot prefers the 
iootft ; the process is soon over, and he hue 
dene with the government ; but in latha, 
the means are varied to perplex and cheat 
it ; beginning with tbe reaping, when, with 
a liberal hand, they leave something for 
tlje gleaner ; then, a “ tithe for the Jtoorpi, 
or sickle j ” then, the thrashing ; and 
though they muzzle tips ox who treads out 


the corn, they do not their own mouths, or 
those of their family. Again, if not con* 
vertible into coin, they are debited and 
allowed to store it up, and the rate are 
sure to get into the pits.” In both cases, 
the shanahs, or village-watchmen, are ap* 
pointed to watch the crops, as soon as the 
ear begins to fill ; yet all is insufficient to 
check the system of pillage ; for the ryot 
and his family begin to feed upon the 
heads of Indian corn and maize the moment 
they afford the least nourishment. The 
ukanah , receiving his emoluments from the 
husbandman as well as from the crown, 
inclines more to his follow-citizen ; and it is 
asserted that one-fourth of the crop, and 
even a third , is frequently made away with 
before the share of the govern ment can bo 
fixed. 

Yet the system of latha was pursued by 
the ltegeut before he commenced that of 
pateli, which has no slight analogy to the 
permanent system of Beugal(l), and was 
attended with similar results, — distress, 
confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion 
of the hereditary principle, the very corner* 
stone of Hindu society. 


(1) The patel of Harouti, like the zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for tbe reve- 
nues ; the one, however, was hereditary only during pleasure j the other perpetually so. 
The extent of their authorities was equal. 
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Farming system of Zalim Sing.— Extent to which it hat been carried, —tie 
prosperity fallacious and transitory — Details of the system, — Soil of 
Kotah. — The regent introduces foreign ploughs.— 'Area cultivated. — Net 
produce Value.— Grain pits.— Prices in plenty and famine.— Zalim 
sells in one year grain to the amount of a million sterling.— Monopoly.— 
The tithe, or new tax on exported grain.— The jugati, or tax gatherer.— 
Impolicy of this tax. — Gross revenue of Kotah.— Opium monopoly .—Tax 
on widows. — On the mendicant.— Gourd-tax.— Broom-tax.— The regent 
detested by the bards.— Produce of Kotah at this period, and at assump- 
tion of the government, contrasted.— Question as to the moral result of his 
improvements. 


Lkt ub proceed with the most prominent 
feature of the Regent’s internal administra- 
tion— hi* farming monopoly— to which he is 
mainly indebted for the reputation he 
enjoys throughout Rajpootana. The super- 
ficial observer, who can with difficulty find 
a path through the corn-fields which cover 
the face of Hnrouti, will dwell with rapture 
upon the effects of a Bystem in which he 
discovers nothing but energy and efficiency : 
he cannot trace the remote causes of this 
deceptive prosperity, which originated in 
moral and political injustice. It was 
because his own tyranny had produced 
unploughed fields and deserted villages, 
starving husbandmen and a diminishing 
population ; it was with the distrained 
implements and cattle of liis subjects, and 
in order to prevent the injurious effects 
of so much waste land upon the revenue, 
that, Zalim commenced a system which has 
mada him farmer-general of Hnrouti ; and 
he has carried it to an astonishing extent. 
There is not a nook or a patch in Harouti, 
where grain can be produced, which his 
ploughs do not visit. Forests have 
disappeared ; even the barren rocks have 

(1 ) This was drawn up in 1820-21. 


been covered with exotic soil, and the 
mountain’s side, inaccessible to the plough, 
is turned up with a spud, and compelled to 
yield a crop. 

In S. 1S40 ( A. D. 1784 ), Zalim pos- 
sessed only two or three hnndred ploughs, 
which in a few years increased to 
eight hundred. At the commencement 
of what they term the new era (nya samvat) 
in the history of landed property of Kotah, 
the introduction of the pateli system, the 
number was doubled ; and at the present 
time (1) no less chan four thousand ploughs, 
of double yoke, employing sixteen thou sand 
oxen, are used in the farming systeem of 
this extraordinary man -, to which may be 
added one thousand more ploughs and 
four thousand exen employed on the estatea 
of the prince, and the different members of 
hiB family. 

This is the secret of the Raj Rana’s power 
and requtation ; and to the wealth extracted 
from her soil, Kotah owes her preservation 
from the ruin Vhioh befel the states around 
her during the convulsions of the last ■ half 
century, when one after -another sank 
into, decay. But although sagacity 
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marks the plan, and unexampled energy 
superintends its details, We must, on 
examining the foundations of the system 
either morally or politically, pronounce its 
effects a mare paroxysm of prosperity, 
arising from stimulating causes which 
present no guarantee of permanence. 
Beapotism has wrought this magic effect ; 
there is not one, from the noble to the 
peasant, who hag not fslt, and who does 
not still feel, its presence. When the arm 
of the octagenarain Proteotor shall be 
withdrawn, and the authority transferred 
to his son, who possesses none of the 
father’s energies, then will the impolicy of 
the system became apparent. It was from 
the sequestrated estates of the valiant Bara 
chieftain, and that grinding oppression 
Which thinned Harouti of its agricultural 
population, and left the lands waste, that the 
Regent found scope for his genius. The fields, 
which had descended from father to son 
through the lapse of ages, the unalienable 
right of the peasant, were seized, in spite of 
law, custom, or tradition,on every defalca- 
tion ; and it is even affirmed that he sought 
pretexts to obtain such lands as from their 
contiguity or fertility he coveted, and that 
hundreds were thus deprived of their 
inheritance. In vain we look for the 
peaceful hamlets which once atuded Harouti; 
we discern instead the orie, or furm-house 
o£ the Regent, which would be beontifu! 
were it not erected on the prosperity of the 


subject ; but when wo enquire the ratio 
which the cultivators bear to the cultiva- 
tion, and the means of enjoyment this 
artificial system has left them, and find that 
the once independent proprietor, who claim- 
ed a sacred right of inheritance, ( I ) now 
ploughs like a serf the fields formerly hia 
own, all our perceptions of moral justice are 
shocked. 

The love of country and the passion for 
possessing land are Btrong throughout 
Rajpootana : while their is a hope of exis- 
tence, the cultivator clings to the 1 bapota ,' 
and in Harouti this amor pat ria is so invin- 
cible, that, to UBe their homely phrase, “ he 
would rather fill hia pait in slavery their, 
than live in luxury abroad." But whero 
could they fly to escape oppression P All 
around was desolation ; armies perambulat- 
ed the country, with rapid strides, in each 
other's train, "one to another still succeed- 
ing.” To this evil Kotah was comparatively 
a Btranger ; tho Protector was the only 
plunderer within his domains. Indeed, the 
inhabitants of the surrounding states, from 
the year 1865, when rapine was utils height, 
flocked into Kotah, and filled up the chasm 
which oppression had produced in the popu- 
lation. But with the banishment of preda- 
tory war, and the return of industry 
to its own field of exertion, this panacea 
for the wounds which the ruler has 
inflicted will disappear ; and although the 
vast resources of the Regent’s mind may 


(1) Throughout the Boondi territory, where no regent has innovated on the 
established laws of inheritance, by far the greater part of the land is tho absolute proper- 
ty of the cultivating ryot , who can sell or mortgage it. There is a curious tradition that 
this right was obtained by one of the ancient princes making a general sale of the crown 
land, reserving only the tax. In Boondi, if a ryot becomes unable, from pecuniary wants 
or otherwise, to cultivate his lands, he lets them ; and custom has established four anna s 
per beegha or irrigated land, and two annas for gonna, that dependant on the heavens, or 
a share of the produce in a similar proportion, as his right. If in exile, from whatever 
cause,' he can assign this share to trustees ; and, the more strongly to mark his inalien- 
able right in such a case, the trustees reserve on his own account two seers on every maund 
cf produce, which is emphatically termed “ huk bapata ca Mow," the “ dues of the patri- 
monial toil” 
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cheek, the appearance of decay, while hie 
faculties survive to superintend this vast 
and complicated system, it must ultimately, 
from the want of a principle of permanence, 
fall into rapid disorganisation. We proceed 
to the details of the system, which will 
afford fresh proofs of the talent, industry, 
and vigilance of this singular character 

The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious 
mould, resembling the best parts of lower 
Malwa. The single plough is unequal to 
breaking it up, and the Regent has in- 
troduced the plough of double yoke from 
the Cancan. His cattle are of the first 
quality, and equally fit for the park or the 
plough. He purchases at ull the adjacent 
fairs, chiefly in his own dominions, and at 
the annual mela (fair) of his favourite city 
Jhalra- Patun. Ha has tried those of 
Marwsr and of the desert, famed for a 
superior race of cattle; but ho found that 
the transition from their sandy regions to 
the deep loam of Uarouti soon disabled 
them. 

Each plough or team is equal to the 
culture of one hundred beeghas ; consequent- 
ly 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 
during each harvest, and for both 800 000, 
nearly 300,000 English acres. The soil is 
deemed poor which does not yield seven to 
ten maunds (1) of wheat per beegha, and 
five to seven of millet and Indian corn. 
But to take a very low estimate, and allow- 
ing for bad seasons, we may assume four 
maunds per beegha, as the average produce, 
(though double would not be deemed an 


exaggeiated average): this wjjl give 
3,200,000 maunds of both products, wheat 
and millet, and the proportion of the former 
to the latter is as three to two. Let op 
estimate the value of this, In seasons of 
abundance, twelve rupees per mauni, (2) ip 
equal quantities of both grains, is the aver- 
age ; at this time ( July 1820), notwithstand- 
ing the preceeding season has been a failure 
throughout Bajwarra, ( though there was a 
prospect of au excellent one ), and grain a 
dead weight, eighteen rupees per mauni is 
the current price, and may be quoted ap 
the average standard of Harouti ■ above, is 
approximating to dearneBB, and below to 
the reverse. But if we take the average of 
the year of actual plenty, or twelve rupees (3) 
per matini of equal quantities of wheat and 
joar, or one rupee per maund, the result is 
thirty-two lakhs of rupees annual income. 

Let us endeavour to calculate how muoh 
of this becomes net produce towards the 
expenses of the government, and it will be 
seen that the charges are about one-third 
gross amount. 

Expenses. 

Establishments— viz. feeding ) 

Oiittle and servants, tear and 

wear of gem, and clearing the " 4,00,000 

fields — one-eighth of the gross 

amount (4), or.. J 

Seed 6,00,000 

Replacing 4,000 oxen 

annually, at 20e ... ... 80000 

Extras... 20,000 

11,00,000 


(1) A maund is seventy-live pounds, 

(2) Grain Measure of Rajpootana , — 

75 p"unds * 1 seer. 

43 seers =* 1 maund. 

12 maunds* 1 mauni. 

100 maunds — l mantissa. 

(3) It does descend as low as eight rupees per mauni for wheat and barley, and four 
for the millets, in seasons of exoessive abundance. 

(4) It is not uncommon in Bajwarra, when the meins of individuals preven t them 
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We do sot presame to giro this, or even 
the gross amount, as more than an approxi- 
mation to the troth ; but the Begent him- 
self has mentioned that in one year the 
casualties in oxen amounted to fire thous- 
and I We hare allowed one-fourth, for an 
ox will work well seven years, if taken 
care of. Thus, on the lowest scale, suppos- 
ing the necessities of the government 
-required the grain to be eold in the year it 
Was raised, twenty lakhs will he the net 
profit Of the Begent's farms- But he has 
abundant resources without being forced 
Into the market before the favourable mo- 
ment ; until when, the produce is hoarded 
up in subterranean granaries. .Every thing 
in these regions is simple, yet efficient ; we 
will describe the grain-pits. 

These pits or trenehes are fixed on 
elevated dry spots ; their size being accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil. All the 
preparation they undergo ig the incineration 
of certain vegetable substances, and lining 
the sides and bottom with wheat or barley 
etubble. The grain is then deposited in the 
pit, covered over with straw, and a terrace 
of earth, about eighteen inches in height, 
and projecting in front beyond the orifice 
of the pit, is raised over it. This is secured 
with a coating of clay and cow-dung, which 
resists even the monsoon, and is renewed as 
the torrent injure it. Thus the grain may 
remain for years without injury, while the 
beat which is ‘extricated checks germination, 
and deters rats and White ants. Thus the 
Begent has seldom less than fifty lakhs of 
.maunds in various parts of the country, and 
it is on emergencies, or in bad seasons, 
that these stores see the light; when, 
instead of twelve rupees, the mount runs 
as high as forty, or the famine price of I 


sixty. Then these pits are mines of 
gold ; the Begent having frequently 
•old in one year sixty lalchs of mannds. 
In S. 1860, (or A. D. 1804), daring the 
Mahrutta war, when Holoar was in the 
Bhurtpur state, and predatory armieB 
were moving in every direction, and when 
famine and war oon joined to desolate the 
country, Kotah fed the whole population of 
Bajwarrra, and supplied all these roving 
hordes. In that season, grain being fifty- 
five rupees per mauni, he sold to the 
enormous amount of one crore qf rupee*, or 
a million sterling l 

Reputable merchants of the Mahajin 
tribe refrain from speculating in grain, 
from the moet liberal feelings, esteeming 
it d/term nuhyn hyn, * a want of charity. 
The humane Jain merchant says, “to hoard’ 
up grain, for the purpose of taking^ndvan- 
tage of human misery, may bring riches, 
but never profit.” 

Acccording to the only accessible docu- 
ments, the whole crown-revenue of Kotah 
from the tax in kind, amounted, under 
bad management, to twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees. This is all the Regent admits he 
collects from (to use his own phrase) his 
handful (pucheteara) of soil; of course be 
does not include his own framing system, 
but only the amount raised from the culti- 
vator. He confesses that two-thirds of 
the superficial area of Kotah were waste ; 
bnt that this is now reverse d, there being 
two thirds coltivated, and only one-third 
waste, and this comprises mountain, forest^ 
common, &o. 

In 8. 1865 (A. D. 1809), as if industry 
were not already sufficiently shackled, the 
Begent established a new tax on all corn 
exported from bis dominions. It wee 


from cultivating their own lands, to hire out the whole with men and implements; for 
theuaeof which one-eighth of the produce is the eBtnbtisbed consideration. We baver 
applied tfeig in the rough. estimate of the expenecs of.the Begent’s farming system. 
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termed lul'ho, and amounted to a rupee and 
ajhalf per muunt. This tax— not lew unjust 
in origin that vexatious in operation- 
worse than even the infamous gabelle, 
or the droit dfaubaiit* of France — was 
another fruit of monopoly. It was at drat 
confined to the grower, though, of course 
it fell indirectly on the consumer ; but the 
Jagati, or chief collector of the custom, a 
man after the Begent's own heart, was so 
pleased with its efficiency on the very first 
trial, that he advised his master to puah 
it farther, and it was accordingly levied as 
well on the farmer as the purchaser. An 
item of ten lakhs was at once added to the 
budget; and ae if this were insufficient to 
stop all competition between the regent 
farmer-general and bis snbjccts, three, four, 
nay even five lut’hos, have been levied 
from the same grain before it was retailed 
for consumption. Kotah exhibited the 
picture of a people, if nut absolutely starv- 
ing, yet living in penury in the midst of 
plenty. Neither the landB of his chiefs nor 
those of bia ministers were exempt from 
the operation of this tax, and all were at 
the mercy of the Jagati , from whoso arbi- 
trary will there was no appeal It had 
reached the very height of oppression about 
the period of the alliance with the British 
government. This collector *had become a 
part of bis system; and if the Begent re- 
quired a few lakha of ready mouey, Jo 
hookum, ‘ your commands,’ was the reply. 
A list was made out of ‘arrears of lut'ho,' 
and. friend and foe, minister, banker, trader, 
and farmer, had a circular. lienoonstrauce 
was not only vain, but dangerous ; even 
his ancient friend, the Fuudit Belial, had 
twenty-five thousand rupees to pay.iu one 
of these sohedules ; the homm ed’ affaires of 
one of his confidential chiefs, five thousand ; 
lus own foreigu minister a share, aod many 

bankers of tho town, foi\r thousand, five 

\ 

thousand, and ten thousand each. The 


im 

term Mho was an abuse of language for a 
forced contribution : iu fuct the obnoxious 
and well known dind of Rajwarra. It. 
alien ted the minds of all men, and nearly 
occasioned the Begent’s ruin , for scarcely 
was their individual sympathy expressed, 
when the Hara princes conspired to eman- 
cipate themselves from his iuterminabie ' 
and galling protection. 

When the English government came in 
contact with Rajwarra, it was a primary 
principle of the universal protective alliance 
to proclaim that it was for tho benefit of 
the governed as well as the governors, 
sinoe it availed little to destroy the wolves 
without, if they were consigned to the lion 
within. But there are and must be absurd 
inconsistencies, even in the policy of 
western legislators, where one set of 
principles is applied to all. Zalim soon 
discovered that the fashion of the day was 
to purteurush, ‘foster the ryot.’ The odious 
character of the tax was diminished, and 
an edict limited its operation to the farmer, 
the seller, and the purchaser; and so 
anxious was he to eonceal this weapon of 
oppression, that the very name of lut’Ais 
was abolished, and Boteae hatil, or extraordi- 
uaiies,’ substituted. This item is said still 
to amount to five lakhs of rupees. 

Thus did the skill and rigid system of 
the regent exact from his puchewara of soil, 
full fifty lakhs of rupees. Wo must also 
recollect that nearly five more are to bp 
added on account of the household lands of 
the members of his own and the prince’s 
family, which is almost sufficient to cover 
their expenses. 

What will the .European practical far- 
mer, of enlarged means and experience, think 
of the man who, an weed this complicated 
system, and who, dining forty years, hqs 
superintended its details ! What optuipa 
will he form of his vigour of mind, who, at 
the age of fourscore years, although blind 
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end palsied, still superintends and maintains 
this system ? What will he think of the 
tenacity of memory, which hears graven 
thereon, an on a tablet, an account of all 
these vast depositories of grain, with their 
varied contents, many of them the store of 
years past ; and the power to check the 
slightest errors of the iotendant of this vast 
accumulation ; while, at the same time, he 
regulates the succession of crops through- 
out this extensive range! Such ia the 
minute topographical knowledge which the 
Regent possesses of his country, that every 
field in farm is familiar to him : and woe 
to the superintendent haveldar if he dis- 
covers a follow nook that ought to bear a 
crop. 

Yet vaBt as this system is, overwhelm- 
ing as it wonld seem to most minds, it 
formed but a part of the political engine 
conducted and kept in action by his single 
powers. The details of his administration, 
internal as well ns external, demanded 
ttnremitted vigilance. The formatiou, the 
maintenance, and discipline of an army of 
twenty thousand men, his fortresses, arse- 
nals, and their complicated minutiae, were 
amply sufficient for one mind. The daily 
account from his police, consisting of several 
hundred emissaries, besides the equally 
numerous reports from the head of each 
district, would have distracted an ordinary 
head, “ for the winds could not enter and 
leave Harouti without being reported,’’ 
But when, in addition to all this, it is known 
that the Begent was a practical merchant, 
a speculator in exchanges, that he encourag- 
ed the mechanical arts, fostered foreign 
industry, pursued even horticulture, and, 
to use his own words, “considered no 
trouble thrown away which made the rupee 
‘ return sixteen and a half annas, with whom 
van be he compared(l) ? Literature, 


| philosophy, and exerptce from the grand 
historical epics, were tire amusements of 
his hours of relaxation ; but here we anti- 
cipate, for we have not jet finished the 
review of his economical character. His 
monopolies, especially ttrat of grain, not 
only influenced his own market, but effect- 
ed all the adjacent countries ; and when 
speculation in opium ran to such a demo- 
ralising excess in consequence of the British 
government monopolizing the entire produce 
of the poppy cultivated throughout Malwa, 
he took advantage of the mania, and by liis 
suies or purclmses inised or depressed the 
market at pleasure. His gardens, scattered 
throughout the country, still supply the 
markets of the towns and capital with vege- 
tables, and bis forests furnish them with 
fuel. 

So rigid was his system of taxation, 
that nothing escaped it. There was a heavy 
tax on widows who remarried. Even the 
gourd of the mendicant paid a tithe, and 
the ascetic in his cell had a domiciliary 
visit to ascertain the gains of mendicity, 
in order that a portion should go to the 
exigencies of the state. The toomba burrar, 
or ‘ gourd-tax,’ was abolished after forming 
for a twelve month part of the fiscal code 
of Harouti, and then not through any 
scruples of the Regent, but to satisfy his 
friends. Akin to this, and even of a lower 
grade, was the jahrooburrar, or 'broom-tax/ 
which continued for ten years ; but the 
many lampoons it provoked from the 
satirical Bhat operated on the many 
sensitive feelings of his son, Madhu Sing, 
who obtained its repeal.' 

Z dim was no favourite with the herds ; 
and that lie had little claim to their con- 
sideration may be inferred from the follow- 
ing anecdote. A celebrated rhymer was 
reciting some laudatory stanzas, which 


(!) There are sixteen annas to a Rupee. 
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the Regent received rather coldly, observ- 
ing with a sneer, that “ they told nothing 
bat lies, though he shonld be happy to lis- 
ten to their effusions when truth was the 
foundation.’ The poet replied, that “he 
found truth a most nnmavketable commodi- 
ty; nevertheless, he had some of that at hie 
service and stipulating for forgivueas if 
they offended, he gave the protector his 
picture in a string of improvised stanzas, so 
fall of vis (poison), that the lands of the 
whole fra- ternity were reenmod, and none 
of the order have ever since been admitted 
to his pregen ce. 

Though rigid in his observance of the 
ceremonies of religion, and sharing in the 
prevailing superstitions of his country, he 
never allows the accidental circumstance of 
biitli or caste to effect his policy. Offences 
ngainst the state admit of no Indemnity, 
be the offender a Brahmin or a bard ; and 
if these classes engage in trade, they expe- 
rience no exemption from imposts. 

Such is an outline of the territorial ar- 
rangements of the Regent Zalim Sing. 
When power was assigned to him, he found 
the state limited to Kailwarra on the east; 
he has extended it to the verge of the Plate- 
au, and the fortress which guards its ascent, 
at first rented from the Maharattgs, is now 
by treaty his own. He took possession of the 
reigns of power with an empty treasury 
.und thirty-two lakhs of accumulating debt. 
He found the means of defence a few dilapi- 
dated fortresses, and a brave but unmanage- 
able feudal army. He has, at an immense 
cost, put the fortresses, into the most com- ] 
plete state of defenoe, and covered their ram- 


parts with many hundred pieces of cannon j 
and he has raised and maintains, in lien of 
about four thousand Hara cavaliers, an 
army,— regular we may term it,— of twenty 
thousand men, distributed in battalions, a 
park of one hundred pieces of cannon, witb 
about one thousand good horse, besides 
the feudal contingents. 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the great* 
ness which the Raja Goman intended should 
be entsiled upon his successors, his chiefs, 
and his subjects} Was it to entertain 
twenty thousand mercenary soldiers from 
the sequestrated fields of the illustrious 
Hara, the indigenous proprietor * la 
this government, is it good government 
accoidiog to the ideas of more civilized 
nations, to extend taxation to its limit, 
in order to maintain this cumbrous machi- 
nery ? We may admit that for a time, such 
a system may have been requisite, not only 
for the maintenance of his delegated power 
but to preserve the state from predatory 
spoliation ; and'now, oould we see the noble 
restored to his forfeited estates, and the 
ryot to his hereditary rood of land, we 
should say that Zalim Sing had been an ins- 
trument in the hand of Providence for the 
preservation of the rights of the Hara «, 
But, as it is, whilst the corn which waves 
upon the fertile surface of Kotah present 
not the symbol of prosperity, neither is his 
well-paid and well disciplined army a sore 
means of defence ; moral propriety has been 
violated ; rights are in abeyance, and until 
they be restored, even the apparent oonsia* 
tency of the social fabrio is obtained by 
means which endanger its security. 
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The foregoing reflections bring us back 
to political considerations, and these we 
mast separate in two branches, the foreign 
and domestic. We purposely invert the 
discussion of these topics, for the sake, of 
convenience. 

Zalim’s policy was to create, as regarded 
himself, a kind of balance of power ; to 
overawe one leader by his influence with 
another, yet by the maintenance of good 
Understanding with all, to prevent indivi- 
dual umbrage, while his own strength was 
at all times sufficient to make the scale 
preponderate in his favour. 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah 
wsa for years the centre wound which re- 
volved the desultory armies or ambulant 
governments, ever strangers to repoBe j and 
though its wealth could not fail to attract 
the cupidity of these vagabond powers, yet, 
by the imposing attitude which he assum- 
ed, Zalim Sing maintained, during more, 
than half a century, the respect, the fear, 
and even the esteem of all ; and Kotah 
alone, throughout this lengthened period, 


so full of catastrophes, never saw an enemy 
at her gates. Although an epoch of per- 
petual change and political convulsion, — 
armies destroyed, BtateB overturned, famine 
and pestilence often aiding moral causes in 
desolating the land— yet did the Regent, 
from the age of twenty-five to eighty- 
two(l), by his sagacity, his energy, his 
moderation, his prudence, conduct the bark 
intrusted to his enre through all the shoals 
and dangers which beset her course. It 
may not excite surprise that he was un- 
willing to relinquish the helm when the 
reesel was moored in clam waters ; or, when 
tbe unskilful owner, forgetting these tem- 
peBts, and deeming his own science equal to 
the task, demanded the surrender, that his 
should hoist the flag of defiance. 

There was net a court in Rajwarrs, not 
even the predatory governments, which 
was not in some way influenced by hie 
opinions, and often guided by his councils. 
At each he had envoys, and when there 
was a point to gain, there were irresistible 
arguments in reserve to secure it. The 


(l) I may once more repeat, this was written in A.D. I82Q-2I when Zalim Sing had 
reached the age of fonracore and two, 
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necessities, the vanities, and weaknesses 
of mao, he could enlist on bis side, 
and he was alternately, by adoption, the 
father, uncle, or brother, of every person 
in power during this eventful period, 
from the prince upon the throne, to the 
brat of a Pindttrri. He frequently observed, 
that “none knew the shifts he had been pnt 
to and when entreated not to use 
expressions of humility, which were alike 
unsuited to his age and station, and the 
reverence he compelled, he would reply, 
"Qoi grant you long life, but it is become 
a habit.” For the last ten years, be not 
only made his connexion with Meer Khan 
subservient to avoiding a collision with 
Holoar, but converted the Khan into the 
make-weight of his balance of power : “he 
thanked God the time was post, when he 
bad to congratulate even the slave of a 
Toork on a safe accouchement, and to pay 
for this happiness.” 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, 
and proud, he could bend to the extreme 
of submission. But while he would, by 
letter or conversation, Ray to a marauding 
Piandarri or Pathan- “ let me petition to 
your notice,” or *'if my ciodpole understan- 
ding ( bhomia bood'h ) is worth consulting 
or reply to a demand for a contribution, 
coupled with a threat of inroad, “that the 
friendly epistle had been received ; that he 
lamented the writer’s distresses, dec.,” 
with a few thousand more than was 
demanded, and a present to the messenger, 
he would exoitc a feeling which at least 
obtained a respite ; on the other hand, he 
was always prepared to repel aggression • 
and if a aingls action would have 
hia quarrel, he would not have hesi- 
tated to engage any power in the 
circle. But he knew even success, in such 
A case, to be ruin, and the general feature 
of his external policy was accordingly of 
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A temporising and very mixed nature. 
Situated as he was, amidst conflicting 
elements, he had frequently a double game 
to play. Thus, in the coalition of 
against Jodpoor, he had three partied to 
please, each requesting his aid, which 
made neutrality almost impossible. ‘ Re 
sent envoys to all; and while appearing 
as the universal mediator, he gave assistance 
to none. 

It would be vain as well as useless to 
attempt the details of his foreign policy; 
we shall merely allude to the circumstance 
which first brought him in contract with 
the British government, in A.D. 1813-4 
and then proceed to Lob domestic administra- 
tion. ’ 

When the ill-fated expedition undeb 
Monson traversed Central India to the at- 
tack of Holear, the regent of Kotah, trust- 
ing to the invincibility of the British armrf, 
did not hesitate, upon their appearance 
within his territory, to co-operate both with 
supplies and men. But when the British 
army retreated, Rnd its commander demand- 
ed admission within the walls of Ketab, hO 
met a decided and very proper refusal. 
” You shall not bring anarchy and h 
disorganized army to mix with my peaceable 
citizens ; but draw up your battalions under 
my walls ; I will furnish provisions, and I 
will manh the whole of my force between 
you and the enemy, and bear the brunt ctf 
his attack.” Such were Zalina's own expres- 
sions ; whether it would have been wise to 
aocede to his proposal is not the point of 
discussion. Monson continued his disas- 
trous flight through the Boondi and Jey poor 
dominions, aud carried almost alone the 
news of his disgrace to the illustrious Lake, 
It was natural he should seek to palliate his 
error by an attempt to involve others ; and 
amongst those thus calumniated, first and 
foremost was the regent of Kotah, “ the 
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R ai d and front of whose offending,”— non- 
admission to a panic-struck, beef-eating 
army within hi* walla,— wob translated 
into treachery, and a connivance with the 
enemy ; a calumny which long subsisted to 
the prejudice of the veteran politician. 
But never was there a greater wrong 
inflicted, or a more unjust return for ser- 
vices and sacrifices, both in men and money, 
in s cause which little oouceroed him ; and 
it nearly operated hiirtfully, at a period 
( 1817 ) when the British government could 
not have dispensed with liis aid. It was 
never told, it is hardly yet known at this 
distant period, what devotion he evinced 
in that memorable retreat, as it is 
misnamed, when the troops of Kotah and 
the corps of the devoted Lucan 1 were 
sacrificed to ensure the safety of the army 
until it left the Mokundurra Pass in its 
rear. If there be any incred alone supporter 
of the commander in that era of our shame, 
let him repair to the altar of the Coelah 
chief, who, like a true Hara, “spread hie 
earpet ’’ at the ford of the Am jar, and there 
awaited the myrmidons of the MahrattsB, 
and fell protecting the flight of an army 
which might have passed from one end of 
India to the other. Well might the veteran 
allude to onr ingratitude in 1804, when in 
A.D. 1817 he was oalled upon to co-operate 
in the destruction of that predatory Bystem, 
in withstanding, which he had passed a 
life of feverish anxiety. If there was a 
doubt of ths part he acted, if the monuments 
of the slain will not be admitted as 
evidence, let us appeal to the opinion 
of the enemy, whose testimony adds an- 
other feature to the portrait of this 
extraordinary man. 

Betides the Coelah chief, and many 
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brave Haras, slain on the retreat of Mooses, 
the Bokshee, or commander of the forces, 
was made prisoner. As the prince of his 
liberation, and as a punishment for the 
aid thus given to the British, the Mabratt'i 
leader exacted a bond of ten lakhs of rupees 
from the Bukshee, threatening on refusal 
to lay waste with fire and sword the whole 
line of pursuit. But when the discomfited 
Bakshee appeared before the Regent, he 
spurned him from his presence, disavowed 
his act, and sent him hack to Holcar to 
pay the forfeiture as he 'might (1). Holcar 
satisfied himaell then with threatening 
vengeance, and when opportunity permitted, 
he marched into Harouti and encamped 
near the capital. The walls were manned 
to receive him -, the signal had been prepared 
which wonld not have left a single houso 
inhabited in the plains, while the Bhils 
would simultaneonsly pour down from the 
hide on Holcar’s supplies or followers. 
The bond was again presented, and without 
hesitation disavowed : hostilities appeared 
inevitable, when the friends of both 
patties concerted sn interview. Bnt Zulim, 
aware of the perfidy of his foe, declined 
this, except on his own conditions. These 
were singular, and will recall to mind 
another and yet more celebrated meeting. 
He demanded that they should discuss the 
terms of peace or war upon the Chumbul, to 
which Holcar acceded. For thU purpose 
Zalim prepared to boats, each capable of 
containing about twenty armed men. Hav- 
ing moored his own little bark in[the 
middle of the stream, under the cannon of 
the city, Holcar, accompanied by his 
cavalcade, embarked in hie boat and rowed 
to meet him. Carpets were spread, and 
there these extraordinary men, with one 


(1) If my memory betrays me not, this unfortun ate commander, unable to bear bis 
thame, took poison. 
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eye (1) between them, settled the conditions 
of pence, and the endearing epithets of 
‘nncle’ and ‘nephew' were bandied, with 
Abundant mirth on the peculiarity of their 
situation ; while,— for tho fact is beyond a 
doubt,— each boat was plugged, and men 
were at bond on the first appearance of 
treachery to have sent them all to the 
bottom of the river. But Holcai's neces- 
sities were urgent, and a gift of three lakhs 
of rupees averted such a catastrophe, though 
he never relinquished the threat of exacting 
the ten lakhs ; and when at length madness 
overtook him, “ the bond of Kaka. Zalim 
Sing ’’ was one of the most frequently- 
repeated ravings of this soldier of foitune, 
whose whole life was one scene of insanity. 

It will readily be conceived, that the 
labours of liis administration were quite 
sufficient to occupy his attention without 
intermeddling with his neighbours ; yet, in 
order to give a direct interest in the welfare 
of Kotab, he became a competitor for the 
farming of the extensive districts which 
joined his southern frontier, belonging to 
bindia and JGolcar. From the former he 
rented the punj-mohaU and from tho latter 
the four important districts of Dig, Peraws, 
&c., which, wheu by right of conquest they 
became Biitisli, were given in sovereignty 
to the Regent. Not satisfied wiili this hold 
of self-interest on the two great predatory 
powers, ho had emissaiics in the peisons of 
their confidential ministers, who reported 
every movement; and to “ make assuiance 
doubly sure,” he had Mahruttu pundits of 
the first talent in his own administration, 
through whoso connections no political 
measure of their nation escaped his know- 
ledge. As for Meer Khan, he and the 
Rogent were essential to each other. From 
Kotah the Khan was provided with military 


stores and supplies of every kind ; and 
when his legions mutinied ( a matter qf 
daily occurrence ) and threatened him with 
the bastinado, or fastening to a piece of 
ordinance under a scorching sun, Kotah 
afforded a place of refuge duriug a tempo- 
rary retreat, or ways and means to allay 
the tumult, by paying the arrears. Zalim 
allotted the castle of Shirgurh for the 
Khau’s family, bo that this leader had no 
auxiety on their account, while he waa 
pursuing his career of rapine in more dis- 
tant scenes. 

Even the Pindarris were conciliated 
with all the respect and courtesy paid to 
better men. Many of their leadera held 
grants of laud in Kotah : so essential, 
indeed, was a good understanding with this 
body, that when Sindia, in A.D. 1807, 
entrapped and imprisoned in the dungeons 
of Gwalior the celebrated Knreem, Zalim 
not only advanced the large sum required 
for his ransom, but had the temerity to 
pledge himself for his future good conduct: 
an act which somewhat tarnished his repu- 
tation for sagacity, but eventually operated 
ns n just punishment on Siudia for his 
avarice. 

The scale of munificence on which the 
Regent exorcised the rites of sanctuary 
{eirna) towards the chiefs of other countries 
claiming his protection, was disproportioned 
to the means of the state. The exiled nobles 
of Mar war and Mewar have held estates in 
Kotah greater than tlieir sequestrated patri- 
monies. These dazzling acts of beneficence 
were not lost on a community amongst 
whom hospitality ranks at the head of the 
virtues. In these regions, where the stran- 
gest anomalies and the most striking 
conti adictious present themselves in politics, 
such conduct begets no astonishment, and 


(1) It should be remembered that Zalim was quite blind, and that Holcar bad lopfc 
the use of one eye. 
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rarely provoke* a tetaonstranee from tbe 
state wheface the suppliant fled. The 
Regent not only received the refugees, but 
often reconciled them to their sovereigns. 
He gloried in the title of 'peace-maker,' and 
whether bis oondnet proceeded from motives 
of benevolence or policy, he was rewarded 
with the epithet, sufficiently exalted in 
itself “ They all come to old Zalim with 
their trouble's,” he remarked, “as if he 
could find -food for them all from ‘his hand- 
ful Of Soil." * 

To conclude : Ills defensive was, in its 
results, the reverse of his offensive policy. 
Invariable and brilliant'euccess accompanied 
the one ; defeat, disappointment, and great 
'pecuniary Sacrifices were the constant fruits 
of the other. Mewar eluded all his arts, 
'And involved Kotah in embarrasmeats from 
Which she will never recover, while his 
‘attempt to take Sheopur, the capital of the 
Gores, by a coup de inain, was signally 
defeated. Had he succeeded in either 
attempt, and added the resources of these 
Acquisitions to Kotah, doubtless his views 
Would have been still more enlarged. At 
an early period Of his career, nn offer was 
made to him, by the celebrated Pratap Sing 
of Jepyoor, to undertake the duties of chief 
minister of that state : it is vain to speculate 
on what might have been the result to the 
State or himself, had he been able to wield 
her resources, at that, time so .little im- 
paired. 

Let us now view the domestic policy of 
the Regent ; for which purpose we must 
again being forward tbe pageant prince of 
Kotah, the Raja Omed 'Sing, who was des- 
tined never to be extricated from the 
trammels of a guardianship which, like 
meat Offices in the Bast, was designed to be 
hereditary : and at the age of threescore 
and ten, Omed Sing found himself as much a 
minor -as when his dying father “ placed him 
in the lap” of the Protector Zalim Sing. The 


line of oohduot he pursued towards his sove- 
reign, through half a century’s duration, was 
singularly consistent. The age, the charsotef, 
the very title of nanah, or ’grand sire,’ added 
weight to his authority, and the disposition 
of the prince seemed little inclined to 
throw it off. In short, his temperament 
appeared exactly suited to the views of the 
Regent, who, while he consulted hiB wishes 
in every step, acted entirely from himself. 
The Maha-Rao was a prince of exeelleut 
understanding, and possessed many of 
those qualities inherent in a Rajpoot. He 
was fond of the chase, and was the best 
horseman and marksman in the country ; 
and the Regent gained such entire ascend- 
ancy over him, that it is doubtful whether 
he was solicitous of change. Besides, there 
was no appearance of constraiut ; and his 
religious occupations, which increased with 
his age, 'went far to wean him from a 
wish to take a more active share in the 
duties of government. His penetration, 
in fact, discovered the inutility of such a 
desire, and he soon ceased to entertain it ; 
while in proportion as he yielded, the 
attentions of the minister increased. If an 
envoy came from a foreign state, he was 
introduced to the Prince, delivered his 
credentials to him, and from him received a 
reply, but that reply was his minister’s. If a 
foreign noble claimed protection, he received 
it from the Prince : he was the dispenser of 
the favours, though he could neither change 
their nature nor amount. Nay, if the Regent’s 
own eons required an addition to their 
estates, it conid only be at the express desire 
of the Muha-llao ; and to such a length did 
tho minister carry this deference, that an 
increase to his personal inooine required 
being pressed upon him by the Prince. 
If horses arrived from foreign countries for 
sale, the best were set aside for tbe Maha- 
Rao and Lis sons. Tire archives, the seal, 
and all the emblems of sovereignty, 
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remained u in times past in the custody of 
tie personal servants of the prince, at the 
castle, though none durst use them without 
consent of the Regent. He banished 
hie only son, Madhu Sing, daring 
three years, to the family estate at Naud to, 
for disrespect to the heir-apparent, Kisliore 
Sing, when training tbeir horses together ; 
and it was with difficulty] that even the 
entreaty of the Maha-Rao could procure 
his recall. There are many anecdotes 
related to evince that habitual deference 
to every thing attached to his sovereign, 
which, originating in good feeling, gteatly 
aided his polioy. The Begent whs one 
day at prayer, in the family temple in 
the castle, when the younger sons of the 
Maha-Rao not knowing he was there, enter- 
ed to /perform their devotions. It was the 
cold season, and the pavement was damp ; 
he took the quilt which he wore from his 
shoulders, and spread it for them to stand 
upon. On their retiring, a servant, deem- 
ing the quilt no longer fit to be applied 
to the Regent’s person, was putting it 
aside; but, guessing his intention, Zalim 
eagerly snatched it from him, aud recover- 
ing himself, observed it was now of some 
value, since it was marked with the dust 
of the feet of his sovereign’s children. 
These are curious anomalies in the mind 
of a man who had determined on unlimited 
authority. No usurpation was ever more 
meek, or yet more absoluto ; and it might 
be affirmed that the Ptinoe and the 
Regent were made for each other aud the 
times in which they lived. 

It was to be expected that a man, whose 1 
name was long synonymous with wisdom, 


should shew discernment in the choice of 
his servants. He had the art of attaching 
them to his interests, of unitiog their 
regard with a submissive respect, and no 
kindness, no familiarity, ever made them 
forget the bounds prescribed. But while 
he generously provided for all their wants 
and granted them every indulgence, he 
knew too well the oaprice of human nature 
to make them independent of himself. Ho 
would provide for them, for their relations 
end their dependents; hie hand wee ever 
bestowing gratuities on festivals, births, 
marriages, or deaths but he never allowed 
them to accumulate wealth. It is to be re- 
marked that his most confidential servants 
were either Puthans or Mahratta Pundits : 
the first he employed in military posts, the 
other in the more complicated machinery 
of politics. He rarely employed his own 
countrymen ; and the post of Foujdar, now 
held by Bishen Sing, a Rajpoot of the 
Suktawut clan, is the exception to the mle. 
Dulleel Khan and Mehrab Khan were hie 
roost faithful and devoted servants and 
friends. The stupendous fortifications of 
the capital, with which there is nothing in 
ludia to compete, save the walls of Agra, 
were all execut'd by the former. By him, 
also was raised that prido of the Regent, 
the city called after him, Jhalarapatun ; (1) 
while all the othor forts were put into a 
state which makes Kotah the most defen- 
sible territory in India. Such was the 
affectionate esteem in which Dulleel wan 
held by the Regent, that he used often to 
say, “he hoped he should not outlive Dulleel 
Khan,” Mehrab Khan was the oojnmander 
of the infantry, which be maintained in a 


(l) Jhala-ra-Putun, ‘the city of the Jhala,’ the Regent’s tribe. 
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State of admirable discipline and eifi- twenty days’ pay, eaoh month, with their 
cienoy, (1) they received their bees rota, or arrears at the end of every second year. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ike Rajpoot States invited to an alliance with the British Government 
Zalim Sing the first to accept it.— Mai quin Hastings sends an agent to 
his court.— Confederation against the Pindarris . — The Regent's conduct 
during the roar.— Approbation and reward of his services.— Peace 
throughout India. — Death of Makar ao Omed Sing. — T/eaig and 

supplemental articles . — Sons of Maharao Omed Sing.— Their characters. 
—Sons of the Regent. — Stale of parties. — The Regent leaves the Chaoni 
for Kotah.~ He proclaims Kishore Sing as successor of the late prince . — 
His letter to the British agent t who repairs to Koluh. — Dangerous 
illness of the Regent.— Plots to overturn the order of succession. — The 
Regent’s ignorance thereof .— Intricate position of the British Government. 
—Arguments in defence of the supplemental articles —Recognition 
of all rulers de facto the basis of our treaties.— Kishore Sing refuses to 
acknowledge the supplemental articles. — Consequences.— The Regent 
blockades the Prince, and demands the surrender of his son Cordhundas. 
—The Maharao breaks through the blockade. — The British agent inter- 
poses. — Surrender and exile of Gordhundas, — Reconciliation of the 
Maharao and the Regent.— Coronation of the Maharao— Mutual cove • 
uants executed.— The Regent prohiibits dind throughout Kotali.— Reflec- 
tions. 


We now enter upon that period of 
the Regent's history, when the march of 
events linked him with the policy of 
Biitain. When, in A. D. 1817, the marquis 
of Hastings proclaimed war against the 
Pindarris, who were the very lees of the 
predatory hordes, which the discomfiture of 
the greater powers bad thrown off, 


neutrality was not to be endured : and it 
was announced that all those who were not 
f>r ub in this grand enterprize, which 
involved the welfare of all, would be con- 
sidered against us. The Rajpoot states, 
alike interested with ourselves in the 
establishment, of settled government, were 
invited to an alliance offensive and defen- 


(1) Mehrab Khan was the commandant of one division of Znliin’s contingent, placed 
at my disposal, which in eight daj s took poasei-sion of every district of Ilolvar’a adjacent 
to Hiirauti, and which afterwards gained so much credit by tho brilliant escalade of the 
‘Soudi’ fortress, when co-operuling with General Sir Jhon Malcolm. The Royals ( Raj- 
Paltun were led l>y Syf Alii, a gallant soldier, but who could not resist joining the cause 
oi the Maharao and legitimacy in the civil war of 1821. 
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live with us, which waa to free them for 
ever from the thraldom of the predatory 
armies ; in return fur which, we demanded 
homage to our power, and portion of their 
revenue as the price of protection. The 
eagle-eye of Zalim was at onoe the virtue 
of compliance, and the grace attendant 
on its being quickly yielded. Accordingly, 
his envoy was the first to oonnect Kotah 
in the bonds of alliance, which soon united 
all Rajwarva to Britain. Meanwhile, all 
India was in arms ; two hundred thousand 
men wore embodied, and moving on various 
points to destroy the germ of rapine for 
ever. As the fiiat scene of action was 
expected to be in the countries bordeiing 
upon Harouti, the presence of an agent 
with Zalim Sing appeared; indispensable. 
His instructions were to make available 
the resources of Kotah to the armies mov- 
ing round him, and to lesson tho field of 
the enemy’s manoeuvres, by shutting him 
out of that country. So efficient were these 
resources, that in five days after the agent 
reached the Regent’s camp,(l) every pass 
was a post ; and corps of fifteen hundred 
men, infantry and cavalry, with four guus, 
was marched to co-operate with General 
Sir John Malcolm, who had just crossed 
thoNeihudda with a weak division of the 
army of the Dekhun, and was marching 
northward, surrounded by numerous foes 
and doubtful friends. Throughout that 
brilliant eventful period in the history of 
British India, when every province from 
the Ganges to the ocean was agigated by 
warlike demonstrations, the camp of the 
Regent was the pivot of operations and the 
focus of intelligence. Tho pait he acted 
was decided, manly, and consistent ; and 


if there were moments of vaoillation, it waa 
inspired by our own conduct, which created 
doubts iu his mind as to the wisdom of hia 
course. He had seen and felt that the grand 
principle of politicts, expediency, guided 
all courts and councils whether Moghul, 
Mahratta, or British : the disavowal of the 
alliances formed by Lord Lake, under Mar- 
quis Wellesly’s administration, proved this 
to demonstration, and he waB too familiar 
with the history of our power to give more 
credit than more politeness required to oar 
boasted renunciation of the rights of antici- 
pated conquest. A smile would play over 
the features of the oibleBs politician when 
the envoy disclaimed all idea of its being 
a war of aggrandisement. To all Buch pro- 
testations he would say, “Maharaja, 1 can- 
not doubt you believe what you say ; but 
remember what old Zalim tells you; the 
day is not distant when only one emblem of 
power (eti ticca ) will be recognized through- 
out India ” This was in A. D. 1817-18; 
and the ten yeare of life Bince granted to 
him must have well illustrated the truth of 
this remark ; for although no absolute con- 
quest or incorporation of Rajpoot territory 
line taken place, our system of control and 
the establishment of our monopoly within 
these limits (not thou dreamed by of our- 
selves), has alieady verified in part his pre- 
diction. It were indeed idle to suppose 
that any protestations could have vanquish- 
ed tho arguments present to a mind which 
had pondered on a overy page of the history 
of our power ; which had witnessed its deve- 
lopment, from the battle of Flassy under 
Clive to Lake’s exploits at the altars of 
Alexander. He had seen throughout, that 
the fundamental rule which guides the Raj- 


(1) the author of these annals, then assistant Resident at Sindia’s court, was 
deputed by Lord Hastiugs to the Raj Rana Zalim Sing. He left tire residency at 
Gwalior ou the 12th November 1817, and reached the Begeut’s camp at Rowtah, about 
twenty-five miles S, S. E. of Kotah, on tho 23rd, 
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poet prices, “obtain land,' 1 was one both 
practically and theoretically understood by 
viceroys from the vest, who appeared to 
act upon the four grand political principles 
of the Rajpoot, than, dan, bed, dind ; or, 
persuasion, Rifts, stratagem, foroe ; by 
which, according to their great lawgiver, 
kingdoms are obtained and maintained, 
and all mundane affairs conducted. 
When therefore, in order to attain our ends, 
we expatiated upon the disinterestedness of 
car views, his co-operation was granted less 
from a belief in oar professions, than upon 
a dispassionate consideration of the benefits 
which such alliance would confer upon 
Kotah, and of its utility in maintaining his 
family in the positiou it had so long held iu 
that state, tie must have balanced the 
difficulties he had mastered to maintain that 
power, against the enemies, internal and 
external, which had threatened it, and he 
justly feared both would speedily be saori- 
floed to the inoapaoity of his successors. 
To provide a stay to thoir feebleness was the 
motive wliioh induced him to throw himself 
heart and hand into the alliauce we sought; 
and of signal benefit did he prove to the 
cause he espoused. But if we read aiight 
the workings of a mind, which never be- 
trayed its purpose either to friend ot foe, 
we should find that there was a moment 
wherein, though he did not swerve from 
the path he had chalked out, or aliew any 
equivooation in respect to the pledge he 
had given, the same spirit which had 
guided him to the eminence he bad acquired, 
Suggested what be might have done at a 
conjuncture when all Indio, save Rajpootans, 
was in arms to overthrow the legions of 
Britain. AU had reason to dread her 
colossal power, and hatred and revenge 
actuated our numerous allies to emancipate 
themselves from a yoke, to which, whether 
they were bound by friendship or by fear, 
was alike galling. If there was one master- 


mind that could have combined and wield* 
ed their resouroes for our overthrow, it wag 
that of Ealim Sing alone. Whetbey the 
aspirations of his ambition, far too vast of 
ita little field of action, soared to this 
height, or were checked by the trammels of 
nearly eighty winters, we can only conjec- 
ture. Oace, and once only, the dubioua 
oracle oasue forth. It was in the very crisis 
of operations, when three English divisions 
were gradually Jclosing upon the the grand 
Pindarri horde, under Kureem Khan, in the 
very heart of his dominions, and hie troops, 
his stores, were all placed at our disposal, 
he heard that one of these divisions had 
insulted his town of Barah : then, the ideas 
which appeared to occupy him burst forth 
in the ejaoulation, that if twenty years 
could be taken from his life, Delhi and 
Dekhan should be one j 1 * and appeared to 
point to the hidden thoughts of a man, 
whose tongue never apoke but in parables. 

There is also no doubt that his moat 
confidential friends and ministers, who were 
Mahrattas, were adverse to hie leaguing 
with the English, and for a moment he felt 
a repugnance to breaking the bond which 
had so long united him with their policy. 
He could not but enumerate amongst the 
arguments for its maintenance, his ability 
to preserve that imlopendence which fifty 
years hod strengthened, and he saw that, 
with the power to which he was about to 
be allied, he had no course but unlimited 
obedience ; in short, that this part must 
now be subordinate. He preferred it, 
however, for the security it afforded ; and 
as in the course of nature he must soon 
resign his trust, there was more hope of 
his power descending to his posterity than 
if left to discord and faction. Bat when 
hostilities advanced against the freebooters, 
and the more settled governments of the 
Peshwa, Bhoonsla, Holcar, and Sindia, 
determined to shake off our yoke, we’ could 
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urge to him irresistible arguments for a 
perfect identity of interests. The envoy 
had only to bint that the right of conquest 
would leave the districts he rented from 
Holoar at our disposal; and that as we 
Wanted no territory in Central India for 
ourselves, we should not forget our fiiends 
at the conclusion of hostilities. If ever there 
were doubts, they were dissipated by this 
suggestion ; and on tile grand horde being 
broken up, it was discovered that the fami- 
lies of its leaders were concealed in his 
territory. Through hie indirect aid we 
were enabled to secure them, and st 
once annihilated the strength of the 
marauders, for all these important services, 
the sovereignty of the four districts he 
rented from Holcar was guaranteed to 
the Regent. The circumstances attending 
the conveyance of this gift afforded an 
estimate of Zalina's determination never 
to relinquish his authority ; for, when the 
mnnud was tendered in his own name 
he declined it, desiring the insertion of 
that of “his master the Maliarao.” At the 
time, it appeared an act of disinterested 
magnanimity, but subsequent acts allowed 
us to form a more oorreot appreciation of 
liis motives. The campaign concluded and 
the noble commander and his eulightennd 
coadjutor(l) left the seat of war impressed 
with the conviction of the great services, 
and the highest respect for the talent* 
of the veteran politician, while the envoy, 
who had acted with him during the cam- 
paign, was declared the medium of his 
future political relations. 

)n march A.D. 1818, profound repose 
reigned from the Butlej to the ocean, of 
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which Rajpoot history presented no os* 
ample. The magic Runes, by which the 
north-man could " hush the stormy wave,* 1 2 
could not be more efficacious than the rod 
of our power in tranquillising this wide 
spaoe, which for ag« had beau the seat of 
conflict. The tatya yuga, the golden age of 
the llindu, alone afforded a parallel to tbo 
calm which had succeeded eras of tumul- 
tuous effierveaoenoe. 

Thus matters proceeded till November 
1819, when the death of the Haharao Oraed 
Sing engendered new feeliuga in the claim- 
ants to the succession, and plaoed the 
Regent in a position from which not even 
his genions might have extricated bhn, 
unaided by the power whose alliance he 
had so timely obtained. And here it be- 
comes requisite to advert to the terms of 
this alliance. The treaty(2) was concluded 
at Delhi, on thB 26th of December 1817, 
by the euvoys of the Regent, in the name 
of his lawful sovereign, the Maharo Omed 
Sing, ratified by the contracting parties, 
and the deeds were interchanged at the 
Regent’s court early in January. To this 
treaty his sovereign’s seal and hie own 
were appended; but no guarantee of 
the Regent’s power was demanded pend- 
ing the negotiation, nor is he mentioned 
except in the preamble, and then only 
as the ministerial agent of the Maharao 
Omed Sing, in whose behalf alone the 
treaty was virtually executed. The sun- 
prise of the British representative (3), who, 
in his official despatch detailing the progress 
and conclusion of the negotiations, intimat- 
ed that he not only expected such stipula- 
tion, but was prepared for admitting it. 


(1) T allude to Mr. Adam, who divided with the noble Marquis the entire merits 
of that ever memorable period. 

(2) 'Copy of this is inserted in Appendix No. 0. 

(8) C. T. Metoalfa, Esq , then reiidentot Delhi, now Sir 0. T. Metcalfe, Bart, 
member of council in Bengal. 
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There was no inadvertence in thie omission ; 
the Regent (taw no oocasion for any guaran- 
tee, for the plenary exercise of the powers 
of sovereign during more than half a 
century had constituted him, de facto, 
prince of Kotah. Moreover, we may 
suppose, had he felt a desire for such 
stipulation, that a feeling of pride might 
have stifled its expression, which by making 
the choice of ministers dependent on a 
foreign power would have virtually annuli' 
ed the independent sovereignty of Kotah. 
Whatever was the reason of the omission, 
at a season when his recognition might 
have bad the Bame forma! sanction of ail the 
parties as the other articles of the treaty, it 
famished the future opponents of the Re- 
gent’s power with a strong argument 
against its maintenance in perpetuity on 
the death of the Maharao Omed Sing. 

It has been already said, that the treaty 
was ooncluded at Delhi in December 1817, 
and interchanged in January 1818. In 
March of the same year, two supplemental 
articles were agreed to at Delhi, and trans- 
mitted direct to the Regent guaranteeing 
the administrations of affairs to his sons and 
successors for ever. 

Having premised so much, lot us give a 
brief notice of the parties, whose future 
fate was involved in this policy. 

The Maharao Omed Sing had three sons, 
EislioreSing, Bishen Sing, and Pritbi Sing. 
The heir-apparent who bore a name dear 
to the recollection of the Haras, was then 
forty years of age. He wag mild iu his 
temper and demeanour ; but being brought 
up in habits of seclusion, he was more 
conversant with the formulas of his religion 
aud the sacred epics, than with the affairs 
of maukiud. Ho was no stranger to the 


annals of his family, and had sufficient pride 
and feeling to kindle at the recollection of 
their glory : but the natural bent of his 
mind, reinforced by education, had well 
fitted him to follow the path of his father, 
and to leave himself and his country to be 
governed as best pleased the nano A «aAei,(l) 
tire Regent. 

Bishen Sing was about three years 
younger; equally palcid in disposition, 
sensible, and sedate, and much attached to 
the Regent. 

Prithi Sine was under thirty; noble 
speoimen of a Oara, eager for action in the 
only career of a Rajpoot — arms. To him the 
existing state of tilings was one of oppro- 
brium and dishonour, and bis mind was 
made up to enfranchise himself and family 
from the thraldom in which his father had 
left them, or perish in the attempt. The 
brothers were attached to each other, and 
lived in perfect harmony, though suspicions 
did exist that Bishen Slug’s greater docility 
and forbearance towards the Regent’s son 
and succeBSora, arose from interested, per- 
haps traitorous views. Each of them had 
estates of twenty-five thousand rupees’ 
annual tent, which they managed through 
their agents. 

The Regent had two song, the elder, 
Maiihn Sing, legitimate ; the younger, Gor- 
dhun daB, illegitimate ; but he was regarded 
with more affection, and endowed with 
almost equal authority with the declared 
successor to the regency'. Madhu Sing was 
about fourty-six at the period we speak of. 
A physiognomist would discover in liis 
Aspect no feature indicative of genius, 
though he might detect amidst traits wliiob 
denoted indolence, a supercilious tone of 
character, the effect of indulgence. This 


(1) This was the parental epithet always applied to the Regent by Omed 
Sing and his, sons, who it will be remembered mingled some of the Jkula blood in their 
veins. ATattak Saheb, sir grands ire.’ 
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was fostered in a great degree by the late 
Mahnrao, who supported tbe Regent’s eon 
against his. own in all their dissensions, 
even from their infancy, which had increased 
the natural arrogance developed by power 
being too early entrusted to him : for 
when the Regent, as before related, quitted 
the oapitol for tbe camp, Madhu Sing was 
nominated to the office of Fonjdar, the 
hereditary poet of his father, and left as hie 
locum tenent at Kntah. This office, which 
included the command and pay of all the 
troops, left unlimited funds at his disposal ; 
and as the checks which restrained every 
other officer in the etate, were inoperative 
upon his sons, who dared to inform against 
the future regent 1 Accoiilingly, he in- 
dulged his taste in a manner which engen- 
dered dislike to him : hie gardens, his 
horses, his boats, were in a etyle of extia- 
vagance calculated to prove the envy of 
the eons of his sovereign ; while the suite 
eclipsed that of the prince himeelf. la 
short, he little regarded the prudent 
counsel of his father, who, in their meta- 
phorical language, used to express his fears 
"that when he was a hundred years old,” 
( i. «. dead, ) the fabric which cost a life in 
rearing would fall to pieces. 

Gordhuo-das,(l) the natural sou of the 
Regent, was then about twenty-seven, (2) 
quick, lively, intelligent and daring. His 
conduct to his sovereign’s family has been 
precisely the reverse of his brother’s, and 
in consequenoe he lived on terms of 
confidential friendship with them, especially 
with the heir-apparent and prince, Prithi 
Sing, whose disposition corresponded with 


his own, Bis father, who viewed this child 
of hie old age with perhaps more affection 
than bie eider brother, bestowed upon hittt 
the inportant office of Purdka a, which 
comprehend* the grain-department of the 
state. It gave him the command of funds, 
the amount of which endangered' the 
declared succession. The brothers cordially 
detested eaoh other, and many indignities 
were cost upon Gordhun-das by Madhu 
Sing, such os patting him in the guard, 
which kindled an irreconcilable rancour 
between them. Almost the only frailty in 
the character of the Regent was the 
defective education of his sons : both were 
left to the indulgence of arrogant preten- 
sions ; which ill accorded with the tenor 
of hie own behaviour through life, or the 
conduct that was demanded of them. 
Dearly, bitterly, has the Regent repented 
this error, which in its consequences ban 
thrown the merits of an active and difficult 
career into the shade, and made him regret 
that his power wss not to die with him. 

Such was the state of parties and 
politics at Kotah in November 1819, when 
the death of the Mnharao developed view* 
that had long been concealed, and that 
produoed the most deplorable results. The 
Regent was at the Chaoni, his standing 
camp at Gagrown, when this event occur- 
red, and be immediately repaired to the 
oapital, to see that the last offices were 
properly performed, and to proolaim the an, 
or oath of allegiance, and the accession of 
the Matiarao Kishore Sing. 

Tbe political agent received the intelli- 
gence ( 3 ) on his march from Marwar 


(1) Anglice ' the slave of Gordhun,' one of the names of Crishns, the tutelary 
divinity of the Regent. 

(2) Let me again remind the reader, that this was written in 1820-21 ; for many 
reasons, the phraseology and chronology of the original MS. are retained. 

(3) The following is a translation of the letter written by the Begent, announcing 
tht decease of his master, dated 1st Suffur, A. H. 1236, or November Slat 1819 : — 

"Until Sunday, the eve of the 1st. Suffur, the health of the Maharao Omed Sing 
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to Mewar, and immediately addressed Lis 
government on the subject, requesting 
instructions. Meanwhile, after a few days’ 
halt at Oodipoor, he repaired to Kotah to 
observe the state of, parties, whose 
animosities and expectations were fore- 
bodings of a change which menaced the 
guaranteed order of things. On his arrival, 
he found the aged Regent, still a stranger to 
the luxury of a house, encamped a mile 
beyond tbe city, with his devoted bands 
around him ; while his son, the heir to his 
power, continued in his palace in the town. 
The prince and brothers, as heretofore, 
resided at the palace in the castle, where 
they held their coterie*, of which Govdhun- 
das and Prithi Sing were the principals, 
moulding the new Mahurao to their will, 
and from which the second brother, Bishcn 
Sing, was excluded. Although the late 
prince had hardly ceased to breathe, before 
the animosities so long existing between the 
Bona of the Regent burst forth, and threa- 
tened “war within the gates and although 
nothing short of the recovery of rights so 
long in abeyance was determined upon by 
the prince yet, — and it will hardly be 
believed, — thcBe schemes escaped the vigi- 
lance of the Regent. 

The death of his friend and sovereign, 
added to care and infirmity, brought on a 
fit of illness, the result of which was ex- 
pected to crowu the hopes of the parties 
who were interested in the event ; and when, 


to their surprise and regret, he recovered 
the plans of his prince and natural sou 
were matured, and as notorious as the sun 
at noon to every person of note but the 
Regent himself. He was not, indeed, the 
first aged ruler, however renowned for 
wisdom, who had been kept in ignoranco 
of the cabals of his family. It required a 
prophet to announce to David the usurpa- 
tion of Ad<>nijah,(l) and the same cause, 
which kept David ignorant that his son had 
supplanted him, concealed from the pene- 
trating eye of Zalim Sing the plot 'which 
had for its object that his power should 
perish with him, and that his son Gurdhun 
should supersede the heir to hi3 hereditary 
staff of office. Strange bb it must appear, 
the British agent acted the part of Nathan 
on tins occasion, and had to break the in- 
telligence to the mau who had swayed for 
sixty years, with despotic authority, the 
destinies of Kotah, that his sons were 
arming against each other, and that his 
prince was determined that his wand 
( churri ) of power should (to speak in their 
metaphorical style) be consumed in the same 
pyre' with himself whenever tho “ dccreo 
of Bliagwan” went forth. 

It was then tbnt the supplemental arti- 
cles, guaranteeing Madhu Sing in tho suc- 
cession to the regency, proved a stumbling- 
block in the path of our mediation between 
parties, the one called on to renounce thi 
dear bought power the other determined 1 
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was perfectly good. About, an hour after sunset, he went to worship Sri Byjnath-j 
Having made six prostrations, and while performing the seventh, lie painted nm 
remained totally insensible. In this state he was removed to his bed-cliamber, whei 
every medical aid was given, but uuuvailiugly ; at two in tbe morning ho departed foi 
heaven. 

“ Such affliction is notreserved even for n foe ; but what refuge is there against 
the decree ? You are ouv friend, atid tbe honour and welfare of those whom the Maharac 
has left bellied are now in your hands. The Maharao Ki-hore Sing, eldest son of th 
Maharao deceased, lias been placed upon the throne. This is written for the inform 
ation of friendship.” 

(1) “ Nathan _ spake unto Bathshebs, ’hast thou not heard that Adonijah, the sot 
of Hagiths, does reign, and David our Lord knoweth it not ?’ ’’ 
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regain what time and accident had wrested 
from him. Had the emergency occurred 
while the predatory system was predomi- 
nant, not a whisper would bare been rais- 
ed : the point in all probability would 
never hare been moted : it would hare 
been considered as a matter of course, 
where 

" Amurath to Amurath succeeds." 

that the Maharao Kishore should 'continue 
the same puppet in the hands of Madbu 
Sing that his father had been in Zalim’s. 
This would hare excited no surprise, nor 
would such a proceeding hare afforded spe- 
culation for one hour. Nay, the usurper 
might have advanced to the ulterior step ; 
and, like the Frank moire in palais, hare 
demanded of the pontiff of Nathdwarra, as 
did Pepin of Pope Zaoharius, “whether he 
who had the power, should not also have 
the title of king (1) and the sumo plenary 
indulgence would have awaited the first 
Jhala Kaja of Kotah as was granted to the 
first of the Carloriugian kings ? It, there- 
fore, became a matter of astonishment, 
especially to the unreflecting, whence arose 
the general sympathy, amounting to en- 
thusiasm, towaids this hiherto disregarded 
family, not only from chief and peasant, 
within the bounds of Harouti, and the for- 
eign mercenary army raised aud maintained 
by tbe Regent, but from the neighbouring 
princes and nobles, who had hitherto looked 
upon the usurpation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was 
then enigmatical, even to those must in- 
terested in forming a just opinion. The 
praotice of the moral virtues amongst any 
portion of civilized society may be un- 
certain, but there is one invariable estimate 
or standard of them in theory. The policy 


of 1617 changed the moral with the political 
aspect of Rajusthan. If, previous thereto, 
no voice was raised against usurpation and 
crime, it was because all hope that their 
ooudition could be ameliorated was extinct. 

C 

But this was to them a nya samvat , a Devr 
era,’ a day of universal regeneration. Was 
the sovereign not to took for the restoration, 
of that power which had been, guaranteed 
by treaty, — nor tbe chiefs to claim tbe 
restitution of their estates, — nor the peasant 
to hope for the lands added to the 
crown domain ; — and were not all foreign 
potentates interested in calling for an ex- 
ample of retributive justice for ministerial 
usurpation, however mildly exercised to- 
wards the prince ? With more rational 
than political argument, they appealed to 
onr high notions of public justice to accom- 
plish these objects. Unhappy position, in 
Which circumstances, — nay, paradoxical as 
it may appear, political gratitude and 
justice, — dictated a contrary cause, and 
marshalled British battalions in line with 
the retainers of usurpation to combat the' 
lawful sovereign of the country J The case 
was one of the most difficult that ever beset 
our policy in the East, which must always 
to a certain extent be adapted to the condi- 
tion of those with whom we come in con- 
tact ; and perhaps, on this occasion, no 
caution or foresight could have averted the 
effects of this alliance. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that 
the supplemental articles of the treaty of 
Kotah, which pledged our faith to two 
parties in a manner which rendered its 
maintenance towards both an impossibility, 
produced consequences that Bhook the 
confidence of the people of Rajwarra in our 
political rectitude. They established two 
pageants instead o! one, wbose co-existence 


(1) Such was the question propounded, and answered as Pepin expected, regarding 
the deposal of Clrilderie, the last of tho Merovingian race. 
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Would have been miraculous : still, si a 
measore ought not to be judged entirely by 
Us results, we shall endeavour to assign the 
true motive and character of the act. 

If these articles were not dictated by 
good policy , if they cannot be defended on 
the plea of expediency ; if the omission in 
the original treaty of December conld not 
be supplied in March, without questioning 
the want of foresight of the farmer; he 
might justify them on the ground that 
they were a concession to feelings of grati- 
tude for important services, rendered at a 
moment when the fate of our power in 
India was involved to an extent unprece- 
dented since its origin. To effect a treaty 
With the Nestor of Rsjwsrra, was to ensure 
alliances with the rest of the states, which 
object was the very essence of Lord 
Hastings' policy. Thus, on general views, 
as well ss for particular reasons ( for the 
resources of Kotuh were absolutely indis- 
pensable ), the co-operation of the Regent 
was a measure vitally important. Still it 
may be urged that sb the Begent himself, 
from whatever motive, had allowed the time 
to go by when necessity might have com- 
pelled ns to incorporate such an article in 
the original treaty, was there no other mode 
of reimbursing these services besides a 
guarantee which was an apple of discord ? 
The war was at an end ; and we might with 
justice have urged that ‘ the state of Kotab,’ 
with which we had treated, had, in the 
destruction of ail the powers of anarchy and 
sharing in Us spoils, fully reaped the re- 
ward of her services. Such an argument 
would doubtless have been diplomatically 


just ; but we were still revelling in tha 
excitement of unparalleled success, to which 
Zalim had been no mean contributor, and 
the future evil was overlooked in the .fever- 
ish joy of the hour. But if could expediency 
may not deem this a sufficient justification, 
we may find other reasons. When the author 
of the policy of 1817 hod maturely adjusted 
hie plans for the union of all the settled 
governments in a league against the preda- 
tory system, it became necessary to adopt a 
broad principle with respect to those with 
whom we had to treat. At such a moment 
he could not institute a patient investigation 
into the moral discipline of each state, or 
demand of those who wielded the power by 
what tenure they held their authority. It 
became, therefore, a matter of necessity to 
recognized those who were the rulers de 
facto, a principle which was publicly 
promulgated and universally aeted upon. 
Whether we should have been justified in 
March, when ail our wishes had been con- 
summated, in declining a'proposal which we 
would most gladly have submitted to in 
December, is a question which we shall 
leave diplomatists to settle (1), and proceed 
to relate the result of the measure. 

The counsellors of tho new Maharao 
soon expounded to him the terms of the 
treaty, and urged him to demand its fulfil- 
ment according to its literal interpretaion. 
The politic deference, which the Besent 
had invariably shewn to the lute prince, 
was turned skilfully into an offensive wea- 
pon against him. They triumphantly appeal- 
ed to the tenth article of the treaty, “the 
Maharao, his heirs and successors, shall re- 


(1) The overture for these supplementary articles in all probability, originated not 
with the Begent, but with the son. Hod the author ( who was then the medium of tha 
political relations with Kotah ) been consulted regarding their tendency, be was as well 
aware.lAcn sb note, what he ought to have advised. Whether bis feelings, alike excited 
by the grand woik in which he bore no mean part, would have also clouded his judgment, 
it were useless to discuss. It is sufficient, in all the spirit of candour to suggest such 
lamented* ° iay l) * vo led to a aeusure, the consequences of which have been^so deeply 
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main absolute rulers of their country j" 
and demaoded how we could reconcile our 
aubseqnent determination to guarantee 
SI idhn Sing and hie heirs in the enjoyment 
of power, which made him dtfacto, the 
prince, and “ reduced the gaii of Kotah to 
a simple heap of cotton 1 " — with the fact 
before our eyee, that the seals of all the 
contracting parties were to the original 
treaty, but that of the supplemental 
articles the late Mah&rao died in abaolute 
ignorance. 

All friendly intercourse between the 
prince and the regent, and consequently 
with Jiladhu Sing, was soon at an end, and 
every effort was used whereby the political 
enfranchisement of the former could be 
accomplished. The eloquence of angels 
must have failed to check each hopes, still 
more to give a contrary interpretation to 
the simple language of the treaty, to which, 
with a judicious pertinacity, they confined 
themselves. It would be useless to detail 
the various occurrences pending the refer- 
ence to our Government The prince 
would not credit, or affected not to credit, 
its determination, and founded abundant 
and not easily- refutable arguments upon 
its honour and justice. When told that its 
instructions were, 11 that no pretensions of 
the titular Baja can be entertained by ui 
in opposition to our positive engagement 
with the Bogent; that he alone was 
considered sg the head of the Kotah 
state, and the titular Raja no more 
deemed the ruler of Kotah, than the 
Baja of Satarra the leader of the Mahrattas, 
or the Great Mogul the emperor of 
Hindustan,” the Mah&rao shut his ears 
against the representation of the Agent, 
and professed to regard the person who 
could compare his case to others so little 
parallel to it, as his enemy. While his 
brother, Prithi Sing, and Qordhun-daa 
formed part of the council of Kiehore 
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Sing, it was impossible to expect tbat he 
would be brought to resign himself to 
his destiny : and he was speedily given 
to understand that the removal of both 
from his councils was indispensable. 

Bat as it was impossible to effect this 
without esealading the castle, in which 
operation the prinoe, in all human pro, 
bability, might have perished, k was deemed 
advisable to blockade it and atarve them 
into surrender. When reduced to extremity, 
the Mahareo took the determination of 
trusting his cause to the country, and pla- 
ting himself at the head of a band of firs 
hundred horse, chiefly Haros, with the tutel- 
ary deity at bis saddle bow, with drums 
beating end colours flying, he broke through 
the blockade. Fortunately, no inetruetiona 
hud been given for resistance, and bit 
cavaloads passed on to the southward 
unmolested. As soon ae the movement was 
reported, the Agent hastened to the Regent 
camp, which he found in confusion ; and 
demanded of the veteran what steps he 
had taken, or meant to take, to prevent the 
infection spreading. His conduct, at aneh 
a crisis, was most embarrassing. Beset by 
scruples, real or affected, the Agent could 
only obtain ill-timed if not spurious 
declarations of loyalty; “that be would 
cling to his sovereign’s skirts, and ehakri 
tear ( serve him ) ; that he would rather 
retire to N&thdwarra, than blacken his face 
by any treason towards his master.” 
Rejoiced at the mere hint of a sentiment 
which afforded the least presage of the only 
mode of cutting the Gordian knot of our 
policy, the Agent eagerly replied, *' there 
was no earthly bar to his determination, 
which he had only to signify” ; but abhor- 
ring duplicity and cant at such a moment, 
when action of the most decisive kind was 
required, and apprehensive of the eonae*. 
quenoes of five hundred unquiet spirits 
being thrown loots on a society to lately 
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disorganised, he hastily bid the veteran 
adieu, and galloped to overtake the prince’s 
cavalcade. He found it bivouacked at the 
Rungbari, a country-seat six miles south 
of the capital. His followers and their 
horses, intermingled, were scattered iu 
groups outside the garden-wall ; and the 
prinoe, his chiefs, and advisers, were in the 
palace, deliberating ou tbeir future opera- 
tions. There was uO time for ceremony; 
and he reached the assembly before he 
could be announced. The rules of etiquette 
and courtesy were not lost even amidst 
impending strife : though the greeting was 
short, a warm expostulation with the prince 
and the ohieft was delivered with rapidity ; 
and the latter were warned that their 
position placed them in direct enmity to 
the British government, and that, without 
being enabled to benefit their sovereign, 
they involved themselves in destruction. 
The courtesy which these brave men had a 
right to was changed into bitter reproof, as 
the Agent turned to Gordhun-daa, whom lie 
styled a traitor to his father, and from 
whom his prince oould expect no good, 
guided as he was solely by interested 
motives, and warned him that punishment 
of no common kind awaited him. His 
hand was on his sword in an instant ; but 
the action being met by a smile of contempt, 
and his insolent replies passing unheeded, 
the Agent, turning to the prince, implored 
him to reflect before the door would 
be dosed to accommodation ; pledg- 
ing himself, at the same time, to overy 
thing that reason and his position could 
demand, except the surrender of the power 
of the Regent, which our public faith com- 
pelled us to maintain ; and that the prince’s 
dignity, comforts, and happiness, should 
be sedulously consulted, While he was 
wavering,- the Agent called aloud, ‘‘the 
prince’s horse 1" sad taking his arm, Kishofe 
Sing suffered "himself to lie led to It/ observ- 


ing as he mounted, "I rely implicitly on' 
your friendship." His brother, Pritwi 
Sing spoke j the chiefs maintained silence ; 
and the impetuosity of Gordhun and one 
or two of the coterie was unheeded. The 
Agent rode side by side with the prinoe, 
surrounded by his bands, in perfect silence, 
and in this way they re-entered the castle, 
nor did the Agent qdit him till he replaced 
him on his gadi, when he reiterated hie 
expressions of desire for hie welfare, but 
urged the necessity of his adapting hie 
conduct to the imperious circumstances of 
his position ; and intimated that both his 
brother and Gordhun-dnS must be removed 
from his person, the latter altogether from 
Ilarouti. This was in the middle of May ; 
and in June, after the public deportation of 
Gordhun-das as state-criminal to Delhi, and 
ample provision being made for the prince ' 
and every member of bis family, a public 
reconciliation took place between him and' 
the Regent. 

The meeting partook of the nature of a 
festival, and produced a spontaneous rejoic- 
ing, the populace with the loudest acclama- 
tions, crowding every avenue to the palace 
by which the Regent and his son were to 
pass. The venerable Znlim appeared like 
thrir patriarch ; the princes as disobedient 
cliiidien suing forgiveness. They advanced 
bcndtng to embrace his knees, whilst he, 
vainly attempting to restrain this reveren- 
tial salutation to his age and to habit, endea- 
voured by the Bame lowly action to shew 
his respect to his sovereign. Expressions, 
in keeping with such forms of affection 
and respect, from the Maharao, of honour 
and fidelity from the ‘guardian of his father' 
and himself, Were exchanged with all the' 
fervour of apparent sincerity. Anomalous 
condition of human affairs J strange past-' 
versity, which prevented this momentary 
illusion from becoming a permanent 
reality* 
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This much-desired reconciliation was fol- 
lowed on tbe 8th of Sawun, or 17tli August 
A. D. 1820, by the solemnities of a public 
installation of the Maharao on the gad* of 
his ancestors : a pageantry which smoothed 
all asperities for the time, and, in giving 
scope to the munificence of tbe Begent, 
afforded to the mass, who judge only 
by the surface of things, a theme for 
approbation. We leave for another place(l) 
the details of tliia spectacle ; merely ob- 
serving that the representative of the 
British government was the first ( following 
the priest ) to make the tika, or unction of 
sovereignty (2) on the forehead of the 
prince ; and haying tied on the jewels, con- 
sisting of aigrette, necklace and bracelets 
he girded on, amidst salutes of ordnance, 
the sword of investiture. The Maharao, 
with an appropriate speech, presented one 
hundred and one gold inohurs as the nutiur 
or fiue of relief, professing his homage to 
the British government. At the same time, 
a thelat, or diess of honour wns presented, 
in the name of the Governor general of 
India, to the Begent, for which he made 'a 
suitable acknowledgment, and nuuur of 
twenty-five gold moburB. 

Mudhu Sing then fulfilled the functions 
of hereditary Foujdar, making the tika, 
girding on the sword, aud presenting the 
gift of accession, which was returned by the 
Maharao presenting to Madhu Sing the 
khelat of ultimate succession to the 
regency : the grand difficulty to overcome, 
and which originated all these difference;. 
The Agent remained an entire month after 
the ceremony, to strengthen the good feel- 
ing thus begun ,* to adopt the Slaliaro’s 


mind to the position in which an imperious 
deBtiny had placed him ) and also to impress 
on the successor to the regency the 
dangerous responsibility of tl^e trust whioh 
a solemn treaty had guaranteed, if by bis 
supinenesp, want of feeling or misconduct, 
it were violated. On the 4th September, 
previous to leaving Kotah, the Agent was 
present at another meeting of all the parties, 
when there was as much appearance of 
cordiality manifested as oould be expected 
in so difficult a predicament. The old Be- 
gent, the Maharao, the Madhu Sing, joined 
hands in reciprocal forgiveness of the past, 
each uttering a Bolemn asseveration that he 
would cultivate harmony for the future. 

It was on this occasion that the Regent 
performed two deliberate acts, which appear 
suitable accompaniments to the close of his 
political life, both as respects hie prince and 
hiB subjects. He had prepared a covenant of 
surety for his old end faithful servants after 
his death," demanding the Maharao’s, his 
son Madhu Sing’s, and the Agent’s sig- 
natures thereto, stipulating that "if his 
successor did not choose to employ tbeir 
services, they should be free agents, be call- 
ed to no account for the past, but be 
permitted to reside wherever they pleased." 
The Maharao and Madhu Sing having 
signed tbe deed, the British agent, at the 
desire of the Begent, placed his signature 
as a guarantee for its execution. In this 
act, we not only have proof tli&t to the last 
the Begent maintained the supremacy of 
his master, but evidence of the fears he 
entertained respecting the conduct of his 
successor. 

The other act was s brilliant victory 


(1) The details of this ceremony will be given in the Personal Narrative. 

(2) “ Anointing " appears to have been, in all ages, the mode of installation. The 
unguent ou this occasion is of sandal-wood and vtr of roses made into a paste, or very 
thick ointment, of which a little is placed upon the forehead with tbe middle finger of 
the right hand, 
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over tbs most inveterate habits of his age 
and eonntty, — the revocation of dind, or 
forced contributions, throughout the domi- 
nion of Kotah. This spontaneous abolition 
of a practice so deeply rooted in Rajasthan, 
is another proof of the keen pene- 
tration of the Regent, and of his 
desire to conciliate the opinions of the 
protecting power, as to the duties of princes 
towards their subjects, dnties regarding 
which, as he said, “theoretically we are not 
ignorant;" and on which he lias often 
forcibly descanted before his son, whilst 
laying down rules of conduct when he 
should be no more. At euoh moments, he 
entered fully and with energy into his own 
conduct ; condemning it ; pointing oat its 
inevitable results, and the benefits he hed 
observed to attend an opposite cause of 
nations. “ My word, son, was not worth 
n copper,* he would say } “ but now nobody 
would refuse any thing to old Zalim.” 


— — « , i ■■ s i 1 1 i im i***m*^m***+*m*ar 

ft was, therefore, as muoh from a 
conviction of the benefit to himself 
and the' state which would attend there* 
annotation of this tax, as with a view of 
courting golden opinion, that he comman- 
ded a stone to be raised in the chief town 
of every district of his country, on which 
was inscribed the edict of perpetual aboli- 
tion of dind, with the denunciation of 
eternal vengeance on whoever ebould revoke 
it. The effigies of the bud, the moon, the 
cow, and the hog, animals reverenced or 
execrated by all el asses, were carved in 
relief, to attest the imprecation. 

Snch was the pacific termination of a 
contest for authority, which threatened to 
deluge Kotah with blood. Whether we had 
a right to hope that such high and natural 
pretensions conld rest satisfied with mea- 
sures of conciliation and concession that 
were pursued, the sequel will disclose to 
those who judge only by results. 
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Banishment of Gordhun-das, the natural eon of the Regent. —Hit reappear- 
ance in Malwa. — Consequent renewal af dissensions at Kotah, — The troops 
mutiny and join the Maharao . — The Regent assaults the castle. — Flight 
of Maharao and the party.— Reception at Boondi.—The Maharao’ s se- 
cond brother joins the Regent. — Gordhun das' attempt to join the Maharao 
frustrated.— The Maharao leaves Boondu— General sympathy for him.— 
He arrives at Brindabun.— Intrigues of Gordhnn-das and superior native 
officers of the British Government, who deceive the Maharao.— Returns la > 
Kotah at the head of a force. — Summons the Haras to hie standard.— 
His demands.— Supplemental article cf the treaty considered.— Embar- 
rassing conduct of the Regent. — The Maharao refuses all mediation . — 
His ultimatum. — British troops march.— Junction with the Regent , — 
Attack the Maharao.— His defeat and flight.— Death of his brother 
Prilhwi Sing. — Singular combat.— Amnesty proclaimed. — The Hara chiefs 
return to their families.— The Maharao retires to the temple of Crishna in 
Mewar.—Negociation for lus return. — Satisfactory termination. — Reflec- 
tions on these civil wars.— Character and death of Zalim Sing. 


The sole measure of severity which arose 
out of these commotions was exercised on 
the natural son of the Regent, who was bani- 
shed in the face of open day from the scene 
of his turbulent intrigue. Gordhun-das 
or, as his father styled him, “Gordliun-ji," 
waa the ‘child of love' and of his old age, and 
to hia mother the Regent, it is said felt the 
most ardent attachment. The perpetual 
banishment of this firebtand waa essential 
to tranquillity ; yet, notwithstanding his 
misdeeds, political and filial, it wns feared 
that the seutiments of tho Jewish monarch, 
rather than the sternness of the Romm 
father, would have influenced the Rajpoot 
regent, whose bearing, when the sentence of 
condemnation was enforced, was to be 
regarded aa the test of a suspicion that 
the Maharao had been goaded to his course 
through this channel by ulterior views 
which he dared not openly promulgate. 
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But Zalim’a flat was worthy of a 
Roman, and sufficed to annihilate sus- 
picion — “Let the air of Harouti never more, 
be tainted by his presence." Delhi and Alla- 
habad were the citieg fixed upon, from 
which he was to select his future residence 
and unfortunately the first was chosen. 
Here he resi led with his family upon a pen- 
sion sufficiently liberal, and bad a range 
abundantly excursive for exercise, attended 
by some horsemen furnished by the British 
local authority. 

About the close of 1821, permission was' 
imprudently granted to the exile to visit 
Malwa, to fulBl a marriage-contract with 
an illegitimate daughtor of the chieftain 
of Jabboa. Scarcely had he set his foot 
in that town, when symptoms of Im- 
patience, in lien of perfect tranquillity, 
began to be visible at Kotnh, and a corres- 
pondence both there and at Buosdi was 
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hardly detected, before a spirit of revolt j 
vet reported to lmve infected the tried 
veterans of the Regent. Syef Alii, the 
commander of the ‘royals’ (Raj Pultun ), an 
officer of thirty years’ standing, distin- 
guished for hl< seal, fidelity, and gallantry, 
was named as having been gained over to 
the cause of his nominal sovereign. This 
waB looked upon as a slander ; but too wise 
entirely to disregard it, the Regent inter- 
posed a force between the disaffected batta- 
lion and the castle, which brought the matter 
to issue. The Mdiarao immediately pro- 
ceeded by water, and conveyed Spef Alii aod 
a part of his battalion to the place ; which 
was no sooner reported, than the blind 
Regent put himself into his litter, and head- 
ed a force with which he attacked the 
remainder, while two twenty-four pounders, 
mounted on a cavalier, which commanded 
not only eveTy portion of the city, bnt the 
country on both sides the Chnmbul, played 
upon the castle. In the midst of this firing 
( probably unexpected ), the Maharao, his 
brother Prithwi Sing, and their adherents, 
took to boat, crossed the river, and retired 
to Boondi, while the remainder of the 
mutinous ‘royals' laid down their arms. 
By this energetic oonduct, the now attempt 
upon his power was dissolved as soon as 
formed, and the gadi of the Haras was 
abandoned. Bishen Sing escaped from his 
brothers in the midst of the fray, and joined 
the Regent, whose views regarding him, in 
this crisis however indirectly manifested, 
conld not be mistaken ; b»t our system of 
making and nnmaking kings in these 
distant regions, though it may have 
enlarged our power, bad not added to 
onr reputation ; and the Agent had 
the most rooted repugnance to sanction 
the system in the new range of onr 
alliances, however it might have tended 
to allay the discord whioh prevailed, or 
to free the paramount power from the 


embarrassment in which its deplomatic 
realtione.had placed it, and from whence 
there was no escape without incurring 
the too just reproach of violating the con- 
ditions we had imposed. Common decency 
forbade our urging the only plea we 
conld in forming the treaty, namely, our 
considering the priuce as a mere phantom ; 
and if we had been bold enough to do so, 
the reply would have been the Baroe : 
“ why did you treat with a phantom ?’’ 
while he would have persisted in the literal 
interpretation of the bond. 

There was bnt one way to deal with 
the perplexity — to fulfil the spirit of the 
treaty, by which public pence would be 
ensured. Instructions were sent to the 
prince of B>ondi, that there was no 
restraint upon his performing the rites 
of hospitality and kindred to the fugitive 
princes, bnt that he would be personally 
responsible if he permitted them to con- 
gregate troops for the purpose of hostility 
agsinst the Regent : while, at the same 
time, the commander of the British troops 
at Nemuch was desired to interpose a light 
corps on the line of Jubboa and Boondi, 
and to capture Gordhun-das, dead or alive, 
if he attempted to join the Maharao. He, 
however, contrived through the iutriescies 
of the plateau, to elude the well-arranged 
plan ; but Hading that the prince of Boondi 
had the same determination, he made direct 
for Mar war, where being also denied an 
asylum, he had no alternative but to 
return to Delhi, and to a more strict 
surveillance. This, however, mny have 
been concerted ; for soon after, the 
Maharao broke ground from Boondi, giv- 
ing out a pilgrimage to Brindabun ; and it 
was hoped that the tranquillity and repose 
he would find amidst the fanes of his 
tutelary deity, Brijnath-ji, might tempt a 
mind prone to religious seclusion, to pass 
his days there. While he remained at 
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Boontii, public opinion w»s not at all 
manifested ; tbe diatanoe was trifling to 
Eotsb, and being with tbo head of liis 
race, the act waa deemed only one of those 
liaaty ebullitions so common in those 
countries, and which would bo followed by 
reconciliation. Bat as soon as the prioce 
moved northward, expectation being excited 
that his oanse would meet attention else- 
where, he had letters of sympathy and 
condolenoe from every chief of the country, 
and the customary attentions to sovereignty 
were paid by those through whose states 
he passed, with the sole exception of that 
most contiguous to our provinces, Bliurt- 
poor. The prince of this celebrated place 
sent a deputation to the frontier, excusing 
himself on account of bis age and blindness; 
but tbe Hara prince, knowing wbat was 
duefromaJat zemindar, however favour- 
ed by the aooessions, of fortune, repelled 
with disdain both his gifts and his mission. 
For the haughty, though not unbecoming 
maintenance of precedent, the Maharao was 
warned off the bounds of Bhurtpoor. Hav- 
ing remained some time among the “ groves 
of Vrijn,” there was reason to believe that 
the canticles of Jeydeva had rendered an 
earthly crown a mere bauble in the eye of 
the abdicated Hara, and that the mystical 
effusions of Kuniya and Badha had eradi- 
cated all remembrance of the rhapsodies 
of Chund, and the glories of the Choban : 
he waa accordingly left at discretion 
to wander where he listed. As it was 
predicted, he soon felt the difference 
between his past and present mode of 
life, surrounded by a needy crew in a 
strange land ; and towards the middle of 
April be had reached Muttra, on his return 
from Brindabnn to Kotab. But his evil 
genius, in the shape of Gordnun-das, had 
destined this should not be ; and not with- 
standing the rigorous Surveillance, or, in fact, 
imprisonment, which had been enjoined, 


this pei ton found an opportunity 'to carry 
on cabala with natives of high japk and, 
office. 

Intrigues multiplied, and false hopes 
were inspired through these impure 
channels, which were converted by hie 
corrupt emissaries into fountain-heads 0 t 
political control, superseding the only 
authorised medium of communication 
between tbe misguided priuce and tbe 
paramount power. Accordingly, having 
collected adiiional troops about him, be 
commenced his march to Harouti, giving 
out to the chiefs through whoee dominions 
he passed, that he was returning by the . 
consent of the paramount power for tho 
resumption of all his sovereign rights, so 
long in abeyance. Men with badges 
in his train, belonging to- tbe persons 
alluded to, and an agent from the native 
treasurer of Delhi, who supplied the prince 
with funds, gave a colour of truth which: 
deceived the country, and produced ardent' 
expressions of desire for liis success. As 
he proceeded, this force increased, and ha 
reached the CUumbuI, towards the close of 
the monsoon 1821, with about three thousand, 
men. Having crossed the river, he issued bis 
summons, in a language neither to bo 
. misunderstood nor disobeyed by a Rijpoot ; 
be conjured them by there allegiance to join 
his cause, “ that of seeking justice according 
to the treaty and the call was obeyed by 
every Hara of the country. HU conduct 
afforded tbe most powerful illustration of tbe 
Rajpoot's theory of fidelity, for even those 
closely connected by tii-e of blood and by 
every species of benefit, withdrew from 
the Regent, to whom they owed every 
thing, in order to join their hereditary 
and lawful prince, whom some had 
never seen, and of whom they knew no- 
thing. Negotiation, and expostulation 
the most solemn and earnest on the personal 

dangers he trss incurring were carried' on, 
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and even public tranquillity was hazarded, 
rather than bare recourse to the last 
argument which was the less necessary, as 
universal peaoe reigned around us, and 
the means of quelling revolt were at hand. 
An , entire month was thus consumed : 
but the ultimatum (1) left no means of 
patting a stop to increasing disordeis but 
that appeal which from various considera- 
tions had been so long delayed. 

The tired troops of the Regent oould 
not be depended on ; he confessed it ; and 
in this confession, what an evidenoe is 
afforded of the nature of hie rule, and of 


the homage to immutable justice in ell parts 
of the world 1 Every corps, foreign, or 
indigenous, was ready to range on the side 
of legitimate authority against the hand 
which had fed and cherished them. So 
completely did thie feeliug pervade every 
part of the political fabric, that the Regent 
himself said, in bis forcible manner, on his 
escape from the danger, “ eveu the clothes 
on his back smelt of treason to him.” It 
was hoped that “ the wisdom whioh called 
aloud ( even ) in the streets ” would not be 
disregarded by the veteran ; that disgust 
at such marks of perfidy would make him 


(11 Letter of Maharao Kishore Sian accompanying counter-articles presented to 
Gapt. Tod, dated Asoj bad Psucbmee, or 16th September. “ Camp Meauoli.” 

( After complements. ) 

Chand Khan has often expressed a desire to know what were my expectations. These 
had been already sent to you by my vakeels Mirza Mohumad Alee Beg and Lalla Salik 
Bam. I again send you the Schedule of articles. According to their purport you will 
act. Do me justice as the representative of the British Government ttnd let the master 
be as master, and the servant ae servant ; this is the case everywhere ehe and is not 
hidden from you. 

Articles, the fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kishore Sing, and 
siccompanying his letter of 16th September. 

1. According to the treaty executed at Delhi, in the time of Maharao Omed Sing, I 
will abide. 

2. I have every confidence in Nana-ji Zalim Sing; in like manner as he served 
Maharao Omed Sing, so he will serve me. I agree to his administration of affairs ; 
bnt between Mndhu Sing, and myself suspicions and doubts exist ; we oan never agree ; 
therefore, ! will give him a jsgeer ; there lot him remain. His son, Bappa Lall, shall 
remain with me, and ia the same way as other ministers conduct state business before 
their princes, so shall he before me I, the master, he, the servant ; and if as the servant 
he acts, it will abide from generation to generation. 

3. To the English Government and other principalities, whatever letters are addres- 
sed shall be with my concurrence and advice. 

A Surety for his life, and also for mine, must be guaranteed by the English Govern- 
ment. 

5. I shall allot a jageer for Prithwi Sing ( the Maharao's brother ) »t which ho 
will reside. The establishments to reside with bin and my brother Biehen Sing shall 
be of my nomination. Besides, to my kinsmen and clansmen, according to their rank, I 
shall give jageers, and they shall according to ancient usage, be in attendance upon me. 

6. My personal or khan guards to the amount of three thousand, with liappa Ball 
( the Regent’s grandson ) shall remain in attendance. 

7. The amount of the collections of the country shall all be deposited in the 
Xithen Bindur { general treasury ) and thence expenditure made. 

8. The killedars ( commandants ) of all the forts shall be appointed by me, and 
the army shall he under my orders. He ( the Regent ) may desire the officers of 
Government to execute his commands, but it shall be with my advice and sanction. 

These are Articles 1 desire ; they are according to the rules for Government 
( ryrtet )— Mithi Asod Pauchmee, 8. 1878 ( 1822 ). 
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•pnrn from him the odium of usurpation, 
and thus free the paramount power from 
a situation the most painful and embarras- 
sing. Abundant opportunities were afford- 
ed, and hints were given that be alone 
could cut the knot, which otherwise must 
be severed by the sword But ail was fruit- 
less : “ he stood upon his bond,” and the 
execution of the treaty. The Muharao, his 
nominal sovereign, took the same ground, 
and even sent a copy of the treaty to the 
Agent, tauntingly asking whether it was 
to be recognized or not f All this embarass- 
ment would have been avoided, had the 
supplemental artiolee been embodied in the 
original treaty ; then the literal interpre- 
tation and its spirit would not have been 
at variance, nor have afforded a pretext to 
reproach the paramount power with a 
breach of faith and justice : charges which 
cannot in fact bo supported, inasmuch es 
the same contracting parties, who executed 
the original document, amended it by thie 
supplemental deed. The dispute then re- 
solves itself into a question of expediency, 
already touched on, viz. whether we might 
not have provided better for the future, 
and sought out other modes of reward for 
services we had acknowledged, the one de 
faeto, the other de jure. It was fortunate, 
however, that the magnitude of the titular 
prince's pretensions placed him completely 
in opposition to the other contracting 
partiee, inasmuch as he would not abide by 
either the spirit or the letter of the treaty 
or its supplement, in the most modified 
sense. Hie demand for “ a personal guard 
of three thousand of his kinsmen, that he 
might allot estates at pleasure to his chiefs, 
appoint the governors of fortresses, and be 
head of the army,” was a virtual repudiation 
of every principle of the alliance ; while the 
euocession to the administrative powers of 
the state, secured to the issue of the .Regent, 
was made to depend on his pleasure ; rather , 
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a frail tenure whether la Europe or Bej* 
poo tana. 

Every thing that could be done to with- - 
draw the infatuated prinoe from the knot 
of evil advisers and fiery spirits who daily 
flocked to hiB standard, carrying with them 
their own and their ancestors’ wrongs, 
being ineffectual and hopeless, the troop* 
which had been called upon to maintain the 
treaty moved forward in combination witb 
the army of the Regent. As the force 
reached the Caly Sind, which alone divided 
the rivals for power, torrents of rain, which 
during several days swelled it to an impass- 
able flood, afforded more time to try all 
that friendship or prudence could urge to 
save the Maharao from the impeuding ruin. 
But all was vain ; he saw the storm, and 
invited its approach with mingled reaolu-, 
tion and despair, proclaiming the most 
submissive obedience to the paramount 
power, and avowing a conviction of the 
good intentions and friendship of its re- 
presentative ; but to every remonstrance be 
replied, ‘‘ what was life without honour ; 
what was a sovereign without authority f 
Death, or the full sovereignty of his ances- 
tors 1 " 

The conduct of the Regent was not less 
perplexing than that nf the prince ; for 
while he affected etill to talk of fealty, “ to 
preserve his white beard from Btain,” he 
placed before him the ample shield of the 
treaty, although he expected that bis power 
should be maintained without any active 
measures on bis own part for its defence ; 
a degree of irresponsibility not for a 
moment to be tolerated. It was in vain be 
hinted at the spirit, more tbnn doubtful, 
to his army ; that in the moment of conflict 
they might turn their guns against us » 
even this he was told we .would hazard ; 
and, it was added, it be desired, at a what- 
ever cost, to preserve tbe pother guaranteed 
to his family, be must act offensively as well 
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U defensively j for it would shortly, be too 
late to talk of reconciling fealty with the 
preservation of bis power. The wily Regent 
desired to have his work done for him ; to 
have all the benefit which the alliance 
compelled ns to afford, with none of the 
oboloqny it entailed. The Agent had some 
hope, even at the twelfth honr, that rather 
than incur the opprobrium of the world, 
and the penalty denonnced against the 
violation of twam&herma, in committing to 
the chance of battle the lives of all those 
to whom he was protector, he would draw 
hack and compromise his power ; bnt the 
betrayal of his haif-formed designs in 
hypocritical cant adapted only for the multi- 
tude, soon dispelled the illusion ; and 
though there was a strong internal struggle, 
the love of dominion overcame every 
scruple. 

The combination of the troops was 
disoumed in his presence and that of his 
officers ; and in order that unity of action 
might be insured, a British officer wus at 
hie request attached to his force.( 1 ) 

At daybreak on the 1st of October, the 
troops moved down to the attack. The 
Regent’s army consisted of eight battalions 
of infantry, with thirty- two pieces of cannon 
and fourteen strong paegat, or squadrons 
of horse. Of these, five battalions, with 
fourteen pieces and ten squadrons, com- 
posed the advance ; while the rest formed a 
reserve witti the Regent in person, five hun- 
dred yards in the rear. The British troops, 
Consisting of two weak battalions and six 
squadrons of cavalry, with a light battery 
of horae-artillery, formed on the right of 
the Regent’s force aa it approximated to the 
Maharao’s position. The ground over which 
the troops moved was an extensive plain, 


t gradually shelving to a small shallow 
stream, whenos it again rose rather 
abruptly. The Maharao's camp was placed 
upon a rising ground, a short distance be- 
yond the stream : be left his tents standing, 
and had disposed liis force ou the margin 
of the rivulet, The “Royals, who had deser- 
ted their old master, with their leader, 
Syef A Hi, were posted on the left ; 
the Maharao with the elite, a band of full 
five hundred Hava cavaleers, upon the right, 
and the interval was filled by a tumultuous 
rabble. The combined force was permitted 
to choose its position, within two hundred 
yards of the foe, without the slightest 
demonstration of resistance or retreat. The 
Agent took advantage of the pause to re- 
quest the British commander to katt the 
whole line, in order that he might make a 
last attempt to withdraw the infatuated 
prince and his devoted followers from the 
perils that confronted them. He advanced 
midtray between the lines, and offered tho 
same conditions and an amnesty to all ; to 
conduct and replace tho prince on the gadi 
of his ancestors with honour. Yet, notwith- 
standing ruin stared him in the face, he 
receded from none of his demands ; he 
insisted on the tine qua non , and would 
only re-enter Kotah surrounded by three 
thousand of his Hara kinsmen. During the 
quarter of an hour allowed him to deliberate 
ere the sword should be drawn, movements 
in position ou both sides took place ; the 
Maharao’s chosen band, condensing all their 
force on the right, opposed the Regent’s 
advance, while the British troops formed 
so in cchellon as to enfilade their dense 
masses. 

The time having expired, and not an 
iota of the pretensions being abated, the 


- . Lieutenant M’ Millan of tho 5th regt. Native Infantry, volunteered for this 
ImS’uct^ T>wforB * d lt as have been expected from an officer of his gallantry and 
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signal, as agreed upon, was given, and tbe 
action commenced by a discharge of cannon 
and fire-arms from tbe Regent's whole line, 
immediately followed by the horse-artillery 
on tbe right. With all the gallantry that haa 
ever distinguished the Haras, they acted at 
at Futtiabad and Dholpoor, and charged the 
Regent’s line, when several were killed 8t 
the very muzzle of the guns and but for the 
advance of three squadrons of British 
cavalry, would have turned his left flank, 
and probably penetrated to the reserve, 
where the Regent was in person( 1 ). 
Defeated in this design, they had no 
resource but a precipitate retreat from the 
unequal conflict, and the Maharao, surroun- 
ded by a ffole of about four hundred horse, 
all Haras, his kinsmen, retired across the 
stream, and hailed on the rising ground 
about half a mile distant, while his auxiliary 
foot broke and dispersed in all directions. 
The British troops rapidly crossed the 
stream, and while the infantry made a 
movement to cut off retreat from the south, 
two squadrons were commanded to charge 
the Miharao. Determined not to act offen- 
sively, even in thie emergency lie adhered 
to his resolution, and his band awaited in a 
dense mass aud immovable attitude the 
troops advancing with rapidity against 
them, disdaining to fly and yet too proud to 
yield. A British officer headed each troop ; 
they and those they led had been accustom- 
ed to see the foe fly from the shock ; but 
they were Pindarris, not Rajpoots. The 
baud Btood like a wall of adamant ; our 
squadrons rebounded from the shock, leav- 
ing two brave yonths ( 2 ) dead on the spot, 
and their galluut commander ( 3 ) was saved 
by a miracle, being etanned by a blow which 
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drove in his casque, hie reins out, and the 
arm raised to give the mu p da grace, when 
a pistol-shot from hie orderly levelled hfe 
aseailant. The whole waa the work of an 
inat&nt. Trne to the determination be 
expressed, tbe Maharao, satisfied with 
repelling the charge, slowly moved off ; nor 
was it till the horse-artillery again dosed, 
and poured ronnd and grape into the dense 
body, that they quickened their retreat ; 
while, as three freeh squadrons had formed 
for the eharge, they reached the mukhi 
fields, amongst the dense crops of which 
they were lest. 

Prithwi Bing, younger brother of the 
prince, impelled by that heroic spirit which 
is tbe birthright of a Hara, and aware that 
Harauti could no longer be a home for him 
while living, determined at least to find a 
grave in her soil. He returned, with about 
five and twenty followers, to certain destruc- 
tion, and was found in a field of Indian eorn 
as the line advanced, alive, but grievously 
wounded. He whs placed in a litter, and, 
escorted by some of Skinner's horse, waa 
conveyed to the camp. Here he was sedu- 
lously attended ; but medical skill was of no 
avail, and be died the next day. His 
demeanour was dignified and manly ; he 
laid the blame upon destiny, expressed uo 
wish for life, and said, looking to tbe tree 
near the tent, that “ bis gho-t would be 
satisfied in contemplating therefrom the 
fields of bis fore-fathers." His sword and 
ring had been taken from him by a trooper, 
but his dagger, pearl necklace, and other 
valuables, he gave in obarge to the Agent, 
to whom he bequeathed the care of his aou, 
the sole heir to the empty honours of the 
sovereignty of Kotah. 


(1) The author, who placed himself on the extreme left of the Regent’s line, to be 
a check upon the dubious conduct of his troops, particularly noted thie intended moment, 
which was frustrated only by Major Kennedy’s advance. 

(2) Lieutentante Clarke aud Read, of the Fourth Regt. Light Cavalry. 

(3) Msj <r ajw Lt , Col. J. Ridge, C. B, 
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It was not from any auxiliary soldier 
that the prince received bis deathwound j it 
was inflicted by a lance, propelled with 
unerring force from behind, penetrating 
the lnnge, the point appearing through 
the cheat. He said it we* revengeful 
blow from some determined hand, as 
he felt the the steeled poiut twisted in 
the wound to ensure its being mortal. 
Although the squadrons of the Regent 
joined in the pursuit, yet not s man of them 
dared to come to elose quarters with their 
enemy ; it was therefore supposed that 
some treacherous arm had mingled with 
his men, and inflicted the blow which re* 
liered the Regent from the ehief enemy to 
his son and successor. 

The Maharao and his band were indeb- 
ted for eafety to the forest of corn, so thick, 
lofty, and luxuriant, that even his elephant 
was lost sight of. This shelter extended to 
the rivulet, only five miles in advance, 
which forms the boundary of Harouti ; but 
it was deemed sufficient to drive him out 
of the Rotah territory^ where alone his pre- 
sence could be dangerous. The infantry, 
and foreign levies, who had no moral cou- 
rage to sustain them, fled for their lives, 
and many were cnt to pieces by detached 
, troops of onr cavalry. 

The calm undaunted valour of the M»- 
harao and his kin' could not fuil to extort 
applause from those gallant minds which 
can admire the bravery of a foe, though few 
of those who had that day to confront them 
were aware of the moral conrege which 
sustained their opponents, and wh icli con- 
verted their vie inertia into an almost 
impassable harrier. 

But although the gallant oonduot of the 
prince and his kin was in keeping with the 
valeur so often recorded in these annals, 
and now, alas 1 almost the sole inheritance 
of the Haras, there waa ona apecinaen-of 
devotion which wo dare not pass over, com- 


parable with whatever is recorded of the 
fubled traits of heroism of Greece or Romo. 
The physiognomy of the country has been 
already described ; the plans, along which 
the combined force advanced, gradually 
shelved to the brink of a rivu'et whose op- 
posite bank rose perpendicularly, forming 
as it were the buttress to a table-land of 
gentle acclivity. The Regent’s battalions 
were advancing in columns along this pre- 
cipitous bank, when their attention was 
arrested by several shots fired from an iso- 
lated hillock rising oat of the plain across 
the stream. Without any order, but las by 
a simultaneous impulse, the whole line hal- 
ted, to gaze at two audacious individuals, 
who appeared determined to make their 
monnd a fortress. A minute or two passed 
in mute surprise, when the word was given 
to move on ; but scarcely was it uttered, 
ere several wounded from the head of the 
columu were passing to the rear, and shots 
began to be exchanged very briskly, at least 
twenty in return for one. But the long 
matchlocks of the two heroes told every 
time in our lengthened line, while they 
seemed to have “ a charmed life,” and the 
shot fell like bail around them innocuous, 
one continuing to load behind the monnd 
while the other fired with deadly aim. At 
length, two twelve-pounders were unlim- 
bered ; and as the shot whistled round 
their ears, both rase on the very pinnacle of 
the monnd, and made a profound salaam 
for this compliment to their valour ; which 
done, they continued to load and fire, 
whilst entire platoons blazed upon them. 
Although 'more men had suffered, an irre- 
sistible impulse was felt to save these gal- 
lant men ; orders were given to cease firing, 
and the foree was directed to move on, un- 
less any two individuals chose to attack 
them manfully hand to hand. The words 
Were scarcely uttered when two young Ko- 
billas drew their swords, sprung down the 
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bank, and aoon cleared the apace between 
them and the foernen. All was deep anxiety 
U they mounted to the assault ; but whe- 
ther their physical frame was less vigorous, 
or their energies were exhausted by 
wonnds or by their peculiar situation, these 
brave defenders fell on the mount, whence 
they disputed the march of ten battalions 
of Infanty and twenty pieces of cannon. (iy 
They were Haras J But Zaliin was the cloud 
which interposed between them and their 
fortunes, and to remove it, they courted 
the destruction which at length overtook 
them. 

The entire devotion which the vaasslsge 
of Harouti manifested for the cause of the 
Muharao, exemplified, as before observed, 
the nature and extent of twamdherma of 
fealty, which has been described as the 
essential quality of the Rajpoot character ; 
while, at the same time, it illustrates the 
severity of the Regent's yoke. Even the 
chief who negotiated the treaty could not 
resist the defection ( one of his sons was 
badly wounded ), although be enjoyed 
estates under the Regent which his heredi- 
tary rank did not sanction, besides being 
connected with him by marriage. 

The Maharao gained the Parbutty, 
which, it is said, he swatu orer. Ho had 
scarcely reached tlio shore when bis horse 
dropped dead from a grape shot-wound. 
With about three huudred horse ho retired 
upon Baroda. We had no vengeance to 
execute ; we could not, therefore, consider 


the brave men, who abandoned. their hemes 
and their families from a principle of 
honour, iu the light of the old enemies of 
our power, to be pursued and exterminated. 
They had, it is true, confronted us in tbs 
field ; yet only defensively, iu a course at 
least morally just and seemingly sanctioned 
by authorities which they could not dis- 
trust. 

The pretensions so long opposed to the 
treaty were thus signally and efficiently 
subdued. The chief instigators of the revolt 
were for ever removed, one by death, the 
other by exile ; and the punishment which 
overtook the deserters from the regular 
foroes of the Regent would check its repeti- 
tion. Little prepared for the reverse of 
that day, the chiefs had made no provision 
against it, and at our word every door in 
Rajwarra would have been closed against 
them. Bnt it was not deemed a case 
for confiscation, or one which should 
involve in proscription a whole oommn- 
nity, impelled to the commission of 
crime by a variety of circumstances 
which they oouid neither resist nor 
control, and to which the most crafty 
views had contributed. (2) The M.iharao’s 
camp being left standing, all his correspond- 
ence and records fell into our hands, and 
developed such complicated intrigues, such 
consummate knavery, that he, and the 
brave men who suffered from espousing hie 
pretensions, were regarded as entitled to 
every commiseration. (3) As soon, there- 


(1) Lieut. ( now Captain ) M ‘Millan and the Author were the only officers, I 
believe, who witnessed the singular scene. 

(2) In a letter, addressed by some of the principal chiefs to the Regent, through 
the Agent, they did not hesilate to say they bad been guided in the course they adopted 
of obeying the sammons of the Maharao, by instructions of his confidential minuter. 

(3) The native treasurer at Delhi, who conducted these intrigues, after a strict 
investigation, was dismissed from his office j and the same fate was awarded to the 
chief moonshi of the Persian secretary’s offloe at the seat of government. Regular 
treaties and bonds were found in the oamp of the Maharao, which afforded abundant 
condemnatory evidence against these confidential officers, who mainly produced the 
catastrophe we have to reoord, and rendered nugatory the most strenuous efforts to 
save the misguided prince and his brave brethren, 
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fore, as the futility of their pretension* was 
disclosed, by the veil being thus rudely 
tom from their eyes, they manifested a 
determination to submit. The Regent was 
instructed to grunt a complete amnesty, 
and to announce to the cheift that they 
might repair to their homes without a 


question being pat to them. In a few 
weeks all waa tranquillity and peace ; the 
ohiefb and vassals rutumed to their families, 
who blessed the power which tempered 
punishment with olemency (l). 

The Mahareo continued his course to 
Nathdwarra in Mewar, proving that the 


(1) The Author, who had to perform the painful duty related in this detailed 
transaction, was alternately aided and embarrassed hy his knowledge of the past history 
of the Haras, and the mutual relations of all its discordant elements. Perhaps, entire 
ignorance would have been better — a bare knowledge of the treaty, and the expediency 
«F a rigid adherence thereto, unbiassed by sympathy, or notions of abstract justioe, 
which has too little in common with diplomacy. But without overlooking the colder 
dictates of duty. he determined that the se^ia of Britain should not be a shield of 
oppression, ana that the remaiua of Hara independence, which either policy or fear bad 
compelled the Regent to reapeet, should not thereby be destroyed ; and he assumed the 
responsibility, a few days after the action, of proclaiming a general amnesty to the 
chiefs, and an invitation to each to return to his dwelling. He told the Uecent that any 

S roceeding which might render this clemency nugatory, would not fail to dissatisfy the 
overnment. All instantly availed themselves of the permission ; and in every point of 
view, morally and physically, the result was most satisfactory, and it acted as a panacea 
for the wounds our public faith compelled us to inflict. Even in the midst of their 
compulsory infliction, ho had many sources of gratulation : aud of these he will give an 
anecdote illustrative of Rajpoot character. In 1807, when the author, then commencing 
his career, was wandering alone through their country, surveying their geography, and 
collecting scraps of their statistics, he left 8india battering Uathgurh, and with a slender 
guard proceeded through the wilds of Chandorj, and thence direct westwards, to trace 
the course of all (he rivers lying, between the Betwa and the Chumbul. In passing 
through Harouti, leaving his tent standing at Barab, he had advanced with the pe- 
rambulator as far as the Caly-8ind, a distance of seventeen miles ; and, leaving his people 
to follow at leisure, waa returnin'.' home unattended at a brisk canter, when, as he passed 
through the town of Bamolia, a party rushed out and made him captive, saying that he 
must visit the chief. Although much fatigued, it would have beeu folly to refuse He 
obeyed, and was conveyed to a square, in the centre of which was an elevated chabootra 
or platform, shaded by the sacred tree. Here, sitting on carpets, was the chief with 
his little cuurt. The Author was received most courteously. The first act was to 
disembarrass him of his boots ; but this, heated as he was, they could not effect : refresh- 
ments were then put before him, and u Brahmin brought water, with a ewer and a basin, 
for his ablutions. Although he was then but an indiffereut linguist, and their patois 
scarcely intelligible tn him, he passed a very happy hour, in which conversation never 
•Sagged. The square was soon filled, and many a pair of fine black eyes smiled 
never Sagged. The square was soon filled, and many a pair of fine black eyes smiled 
courteously upon the stranger — for (he females, to bis surprise, looked abroad without 
any fear of censure ; though he was ignorant of there sphere in life. The author's horse 
was lame, which the chief had noticed ; and on rising to go, be found one ready caparison- 
ed for him, which, however, he would not accept. On reaching his tent, the Author sent 
several little articles as tokens of regard. Fourteen years after this, the day following 
the action at Mangrole, he received a letter by a messenger from the mother of the 
chief of Bamolia, who sent her blessing, and invoked him, by past friendship and recollec- 
tions, to protect her son, whose honour had made him join the standard of his sovereign. 
The anther bad the satisfaction of replying that her son would be with her nearly as 
soon as the bearer of the letter. The Bamolia chief, it will be recollected, was the ohief 
of Athoon, oue of the great opponents of the Regent at the opening of his career. 
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sentiment of religions abstraction alone 
can take the place of ambition. The 
Individuals who, for their own base pur- 
pose*, bad by misrepresentation and guile 
guided him to ruin, now deserted him; 
the film fell from his eyes, and he saw, 
though too late, the only position in which 
he oonld exist. In a very short time, 
every pretension inimical to the spirit and 
letter of the treaty, original and supplemen- 
tal, was relinquished j when, with the 
Regent’s concurrence, a note was transmit- 
ted to him, containing the basis on which 
bis return to Kotah was practicable. A 
transcript with his acoeptancB being re- 
ceived, a formal deed was drawn up, 
executed by the Agent and attested by 
the Regent, not only defining the precise 
position of both parties, but establishing 
a barrier between the titnlar and executive 
authorities, which must for ever prevent 
all collision of interests : nothing was left 
to obanoe or cavil. The grand object waa 
to provide for the safety, comfort, and 
dignity of the prince, and this was done 
on a scale of profuse liberality ; far beyond 
what his father, or indeed any prince of 
Kotah had enjoyed, and incommenBnrate 
with the revenue of the state, of which it is 
about the twentieth portion. The amount 
equals the home-hold expenditure of the 
Rana of Oodipoor, the avowed head of the 
whole Rajpoot race, but which can be better 
afforded from the flourishing revenues 
of Kotah than the slowly improving finances 
of Mewar. 

The preliminaries being satisfactorily 
adjusted, it became important to inspire 
this misguided prince with a confidence 
that his welfare would be as anxiously 
watched as the stipulations of the treaty 
whose infringement had cost him so much 
misery. He had too much reason to plead 
personal alarm as one of the causes of his I 
past conduct, and which tended greatly I 


to neutralise all the endeavours to serve 
him. Even on the very day that he was 
to leave Nathdwarra, on hie return, when 
after great efforte his mind had been 
emancipated from distrust, a' 'final and 
diabolical attempt was made to thwart 
the measures for his restoration. A mu ma- 
ted wretch was made to personate bis 
brother Bishen Sing and to give out that 
he bad been maimed by command of the 
Regent’s son and the impostor had the 
audacity to come within a couple of miles of 
the Maharao; a slight resemblance to 
Bishen Sing aided the deceit, which, though 
promptly exposed, had made the impression 
for which it was contrived, and it required 
some skill to remove it. The Sana of 
Oodipoor no sooner heard of this last effort 

to defeat all the good intentions in whioh 
he co-operated towards the Maharao, to' 
whose sister he was married, than he had 
the impostor seized and brought to the oity, 
where his story had caused a powerful 
sensation. His indiscreet indignation 
for ever destroyed the clue by whiefk the 
plot might have been unravelled ; for he 
waa led immediately to execution, and 
! «M that transpired was, that he waa % 
native of the Jeypoor state and had Wn 
mutilated for some crime. Could the ques- 
tion have been solved, it might have afforded 
the means of • different termination of 
these unhappy quarrels, to which they 
formed a characteristic sequel : intrigue 
and mistrust combined to inveigle Kishore 
Sing into attempts which placed him for 
beyond the reach of reason, and the most 
zealous exertions to extrioate him. 

This lost scene being over, the Maharao 
left bis retreat at the fane of Kanlya, and 
marched across the plateau to his paternal 
domains. On the hut day of the year, the 
Regent, accompanied by the Agents advanc- 
ed to recondact the prince to the capital. 
The universal demonstration pf satisfaction 
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at big return was the most convincing teati- 
that any other course would have been 
erroneous. On that day, he once more 
took possession of the gadi which be had 
twice abandoned, with a resignation free 
from all asperity, or even embarrassment. 
Feelings arising out of a mind accustomed 
to religious meditation, aided while they 
softened the bitter monitor, adversity and 
together they afforded the best security that 
any deviation from the new order of things 
would never proceed from him. 

Besides the schedule of the personal 
expenditure, over which be was supreme, 
muoh of the state expenses was to be 
managed under the eye of the sovereign ; 
such as the charities, and gifts on festivals 
and military ceremonies. The royal insignia 
used on all great occasions was to remain as 
heretofore at his residence in the castle, as 
was the band at the old guard-room over the 
chief portal of entrance. He was to preside 
at all the military or other annual festivals, 
attended by the whole retinue of the state ; 
and the gifts on such oocasions were to be 
distributed in his naods. Ail the places, in 
and abont the city, were at his sole disposal, 
and funds were set apart for their repairs : 
the gardens, rumnat , or game-preserves, 
and his personal guards, were also to be 
entertained and paid by himself. To main- 
tain this arrangement inviolate, an officer, 
of the paramount power was henceforth to 
reside at Kotah. A handsome stipend was 
nettled on. the minor son of the deceased 
Pritbwi Sing ; while, in order to prevent 
any umbrage to the Maharao, his brother 
Bishen Sing, whose trimming policy had 
been offensive to the Maharuo, was removed 

to the family estate at Antab, twenty miles 
east of the capital, on which occasion an 


increase was spontaneously made to bis 
jogheer. 

The Agent remained an entire month 
after this, to strengthen the good under- 
standing now introdaoed. He even effected 
a reconoilation between the Prince and 
Madha Sing, when the former, with great 
traot and candour, took upon himself the 
blame of all these disturbances : each gave 
his hand in token of future amity, and the 
Prince spontaneously embraced the mao 
(the Regent’s son) to whom he attributed all 
bis misery. But tbe Mabarao’s comforts and 
dignity are now independent of control, and 
watcbed over by a guardian who will demand 
a rigid exaction of every stipulation in his 
favour. The patriarchal Zalim was, or 
affected to be, overjoyed at this result, 
which had threatened to involve them all 
in the abyss of misery. Bitter was bis 
self-condemnation at tbe moral blindness 
of bis conduct, which bad not foreseen 
and guarded against the storm ; and 
severe, as well as merited, was the casti- 
gation he inflicted on his successor. “It 
is for your sins, son, that I am punish- 
ed, ” wae the conclusion of every suoh ex- 
hortation. 

It will be deemed a singular fatality, 
that this lasrconapicuoug act in the politi- 
cal life of the Regent should bave been on 
the spot which exactly sixty years before 
witnessed the opening scene of his career : 
for the field of Butwarro(l) adjoined that 
of Mnngrole. What visions must have 
chased each other on this, last memorable 
day, when he recalled the remembrance of 
the former 1 When the same Bword, which 
redeemed tbe independence of Kotah from 
tributary degradation to Amber, was now 
drawn against the grandson of that 
sovereign who rewarded hie services with 
the first office of the stato! Had some 


(1) The battle of Butw&xro was fought in S, 1817, or A, D. 1761 ; the action at 
Mtngrole, Oft 1, A. D. 1821. 
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prophetic Surdai 'withdrawn the mantle 
of Bhavani, and disolosed through the 
vista of threescore pears the Regent in the 
foreground, in all the panoply of ingenuous 
youth “ spreading his carpet ” at Butwsrro, 
to review the charge of the Cuohwaha 
chivalry, and in the distant perspective 
that same being palsied, blind, and decrepit, 
leading a mingled host, in character and 
costume altogether strange against the 
grandchildren of his prince and the descend- 
ants of those Haros who nobly seconded 
liim to gain this reputation, what effect 
would Buch a prospect have produced on one 
whom the mere booting of an owl on the 
house-top had •' scared from his propriety 
Soon after the satisfactory conclusion of 
these painful scenes, the Regent returned 
to the Chaoni, his fixed camp, and projected 
a tour of the state, to allay the disorders 
which had crept in, and to regulate afresh 
the action of the state-machine, the cons- 
truction of which had occupied a long life, 
but which could not fail to be deranged by 
the complicated views which had arisen 
amongst those whose business was to work 
it. Often, amidBt those conflicts, did he 
exclaim, with his great prototype both in 
prosperity and sorrow, “ my kinsfolk have 
failed, and my familiar friends have for- 
gotten me.” But Zalina had not the Bame 
resoul cos in his griefs that Job had ;nor 
could he with him exclaim, “if my land cry 
againet me, if I have eaten the fruits there- 
of without money, or caused the owners 
thereof to lose their lives, let thistles grow 
instead of wheat, and cockles instead of 
barley.” (1) His yet vigorous mind, how- 
ever, soon restored every tbiug to its wont- 
ed prosperity ; and in a few weeks, not a 
trace was left of the oommotions which for 
a while had totally unhinged society, and 


threatened to deluge the land with proscrip- 
tion and blood. The prince was reseated on 
the throne with far greater comforts about 
him and more certainty of stability than 
previous to the treaty ; the nobles took 
possession of their estates with not a blade 
of grass removed, and the gurh-Jchetie, the 
homefarms of the Regent, lost none of their 
productiveness : commerce was unsoathed, 
and public opinion, which bad dared loudly 
to question the moral justice of these pro- 
ceedings, was conciliated by their oooolu- 
sion. The Regent survived these events 
five years : bis attenuated frame was worn 
out by a spirit, vigorous to the last pulsa- 
tion of life, and too strong for the feeble 
cage which imprisoned it. 

If history attempt to snm up, or insti- 
tute a scrutiny into, the character of this 
extraordinary man, by what standard mast 
we judge him? The actions of his life, 
which hare furnished matter for the sketoh 
We have attempted, may satisfy curiosity ; 
but the materials for a finished protrait he 
never supplied the latent springa of those 
actions remained invisible save to the eye 
of Omniscience. No human being ever 
shared the confidence of the Mackiavelli 
Of Rajasthan, who, from the first dawn of 
his political existence to its close, when 
“ fourscore years and upwards,” oould 
alwa>ssny “my secret is my own.” This 
tingle trait, throughout a troubled career of 
more than ordinary length, would alone 
stamp bis character with originality. No 
effervescence of felioity, success, of sym- 
pathy, which occasionally bursts from the 
most rugged natuie, no sudden transition 
i>f passion,— joy, grief, hope, even revenge, 
-—could tempt him to betray his purpose. 
That it was often fathomed, that his 
vaulting ambition has overleapt itself,” 


(1) Job, chap. XXX t. 
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and made him lone bis object-, in no more 
than may be laid of ell who have indulged 
in a that tin by which angels fell yet he 
never failed thmu.'li a blind confidence 
in the ioatramente of hie designs. Though 
originally sanguine in expectation and fiery 
in temperament, he subdued these natural 
defects, and could await with oomposure the 
due ripening of his plans : even in the hey- 
day of youth he had attained this mastery 
over himself. To this early discipline of his 
ttiod he owned the many escapes from plots 
against his life, and the difficulties which 
wet* perpetually besetting it increased his 
natural resources. There was no artifice, not 
absolutely degrading, which be wonld not 
condescend to employ : his natural simplicity 
made humility, when necessary, a plausible 
disguise : while his scrupulous attention to 
all religions observances caused his mere 
affiirmation to be respected. The sobriety of 
bis demeanour gave weight to bis opinions 
and influenced the judgment ; while his 
invariable urbanity gained the good will of 
bis inferiors, a»d his superiors were won by 
the delicacy of his flattery , in the applica- 
tions of which he was an adept. To crown 
the whole, there was a mysteiions brevity, 
an oracular sententiousness, hi his conversa- 
tion, whieh always left something to the 
imagination of his auditor who gave him 
eredit for that lie did not, as w>-ll as what he 
did utter. None could better appreciate, or 
atudied more to obtaio the meed of good 
opinion ; and throughout his lengthened life, 
ymttl the occurrences just described, he 
threw over his acts of despotism and 
vengeanoe a veil of sueh consummate art, as 
to make them lose more than half their de- 
formity. With him it most have been an 
axiom, tbat mankind judge superficially ; 
and in accordance therewith, his first study 
was to preserve appearances, and never to 
offend prejudice if avoidable. When he 
sequestrated the estates oi the flara feudality, 


he covered the fields, by them neglected, 
with crops of corn, and thereby drew a 
contrast favourable to himself between tho 
effects of Bloth and activity. When he 
usurped the f unctions of royalty, he threw a 
bright halo aronnd the orb of its glory, 
overloading the gadi with the trappinga of 
grandeur, aware that 

“the world is e’er deoeived by ornament i” 

nor did the princes of Kotah ever appear 
with such magnifieenee as when he possessed 
all the attributes of royalty but the name. 
Every act evinoed his deep skill in the 
knowledge ofthehnman mind and of the 
elements by which he was surrounded ; he 
could circumvent the crafty Mahrattas, calm- 
er quell the arrogant Rajpoot, and extort 
the applause even of the Briton, who is little 
prone to allow merit in an Asiatic. 
He was a depository of the prejudices 
and the pride of his countrymen, both 
in religious and social life ; yet, enigmatical 
as it must appear, he frequently violated 
them, though the infraction was so gradual 
as to be imperceptible except to the few 
who watched the slow progress of his plans. 
To such he appeared a componnd of the 
most contradictory elements ; lavish and. 
parsimonious, oppressing and protecting ^ 
with one baud bestowing diamond aigrettes, 
with the other taking the tythe of the 
anchorite’s wallet ; one day sequestrating 
estates and driving into exile the ancient 
chiefs of the land ; the next receiving with 
open arms some expatriated noble, and 
supporting him in dignity and affluence, 
till the receding tide of human affairs 
rendered such support no longer requisite. 

We have already mentioned his anti- 
pathy to the professors of ‘‘the tuneful 
art," and he was as inveterate as Diocletian 
to the alchemist, regarding the trade of 
both as alike useless to society : neither 
were, therefore, tolerated in Eolah. Bub 
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the enemies of the Resent assert that it was 
from no dislike of their merit, but from 
hn having been the dope of the one, 
and the object of the other's satire ( viz ). 
His perseoation of witches ( Ahakun ) was 
in strict conformity with the injunction 
in the Pontatencli : “ Thou shall not 
safer a witch to lire ’’ ( Exod. chap, 
xlii. rer. 18 ). But liis ordeal was worse 
than even death itself : handling balls of 
hot iron was deemed too slight for such 
sinners ; for it was well known they had 
substances which enabled them to do this 
wKh impunity. Throwing them into a pond 
of water was another trial : if they sank, 
they were innocent, if they unhappily rose 
to the surface, the league with the powers 
of darkness was apparent. A gram hag of 
cayenne pepper tied over the head, if it 
failed to suffocate, afforded another proof of 
guilt $ though the most humane method, of 
rubbing the eyes with a well-dried cap 
eioum, was perhaps the most -common, an. I 
certainly if they could furnish this demon- 
stration of their innocence, by withholding 
tears, they might justly be deemed witches. 
These dhaiunt, like the vampires of the 
German lariats, are supposed to operate 
upon the viscera of their victims, which they 
destroy by slow degrees with charms and 
incanatations and hence they are called in 
Sinde { where, ns Abulfocil says, they 
abound ) Jigger-Ichor, or ' liver devourers,’ 
One look of a dhabun suffices to destroy ; 
but there are few who court the title, at 
least in Kotah, though old age and eccentri- 
city are sufficient in conjunction with super- 
stition or bad luck, to fix the stigma upon 
individuals. 

Aware of the danger of relaxing, "to 
have done,” even when eighty-five winters 
bad passed over his head, was never in his 
thoughts, he knew tint a Rajpoot's throne 
should be the back of his steed ; and when 
blindness overtook him, and he could no 


longer lead the chase on horseback, he waa 
carried in his litter to his grand haunts, 
which consisted sometimes of several thou- 
sand armed men. Besides dissipating the 
ennui of bis vassals, he obtained many other 
objects by an amusement so analogous to 
their character j the unmasked joyonaness 
of the sport, he heard the unreserved opi- 
nions of liis companions, and gained their 
affection by thus administering to the 
favourite paatime of the Rajpoot, whose life 
is otherwise monotonous. When in the 
forest, he would sit down, surrounded by 
thousands, to regale on the game of the day. 
Camels followed his train, laden with flour, 
sugar, spices, and huge cauldrons for the use 
of his sylvan cuisine ; and amidst the 
hilarity of the moment, he would go through 
the varied routine of government, attend to 
foreign and commercial policy, the details 
of his f-rms or his army, the reports of his 
police ; nay, in the very heat of the opera- 
1 ious. shot flying in all directions, the an- 
cient Recent might be discovered, like im- 
mortal Alfred or St. Lonis of the Frank, 
administering justice nnderthe shade of 
some spreading peepul tree j while the day 
so passed would be closed with religious 
rites and the recital of a mythological epio : 
he found time for all, never appeared harri- 
ed nor oould he be taken by surprise. When 
ho could no longer see to sign his own name, 
he had an autograph fao-simile engraved, 
which was placed in the special care of a 
confidential officer, to apply when comman- 
ded. Even this loss of one sense was with 
him compensated by another, for long after, 
he was stone-blind, it would have been vain 
to attempt to impose upon him in the 
choice of shawls or clothes of any kind, 
whose fnbrics and prices he could determine 
by the touch : and it is even asserted that 
be could in like manner distinguish 
| colours. 

If, as has been truly, remarked, "that 
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th an deserves well of his coantary who 
make* a blade of grass grow where none 
grew before," what merit is due to him 
who made the ohoioest of nature's products 
flourish where grass could not grow, who 
covered the bare rook around his capital 
with eoil, and cultivated the exotics of 
Arabia, Ceylon, and the western Archipe- 
lago, who translated from the Indian Apen- 
nines (the mountains of Malabar) the coco- 
nut and palmyra ; and thus refuted the 
assertion that these trees could not flourish, 
remote from the influence of a marine atmos- 
phere t In his gardeus were to be found 
the apples and quinces of Cabal, pomegra- 
nates from the famed stock of Kagla ca 
bagk in the desert, oranges of every kind, 
scions of Agra and Sylhet, the amba of 
Maaagon, and the Tchumpa tola, or golden 
plantain, of the Dekhan, besides the indi- 
genous productions of Bajpootana. Some 
of the wells for irrigating these gardens 
cost in blasting the rock thirty thousand 
rupees each ; ho hinted to his friends that 
they could not do better than follow his 
example, and a hint always sufficed. He 
would have obtained a prize from any hor- 
ticultural society for his improvement of 
the wild her (Jujube), which by grafting he 
increased to the size of a small apple. In 
chemical science he had gained notoriety ; 
his uttre, or essential oils of roses, jessa- 
mine, ketki and teura, were far superior to 
and that could be purchased. There was uo 
occasion to repair to the valley of Cash- 
mere to witness the fabrication of its 
shawls ; for the looms and the wool of that 
fairy region were transferred to Kotah, 
and the Cashmerian weaver plied the shut- 
tle under Zalim's own eye. But, as in the 


case of his lead mines he found that this 
branch he industry did not return even 
sixteen annas and a balf for the rupee,(l) 
the minimum profit at which he fixed his 
remuneration ; so that after satisfying hia 
curioaity, he abandoned the manufacture. 
Hia forges for swords and fire-arms had a 
high reputation, and his matchlocks rival 
those of Boondi, both in excellence and 
elaborate workmanship. 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thns 
designate the Jaetit, obtained for him equal 
credit and disgrace. The funds set apart 
for this recreation amounted at one time to 
fifty thouaaud rupees per annum ; but his 
wrestler* surpassed in skill and strength 
those of every other court in Rajwarra 
and the most renowned champions of other 
states were made ‘‘to view the heavens,'’(S) 
if they came to Kotah. But, in his young- 
ger day*, Z ilim was not satisfied with the 
nse of more natural weapons, for occasion- 
ally he made hir jaetit fight with the bag- 
nut, (3) or tiger- claw, when they tore off 
the. fleBh from each other. The chivalrous 
Omed Sing of Boondi put a stop to this 
barbarity. Retnrning from one of his 
pilgrimages from Dwarica, he passed 
through Kotah while Zalim and liis court 
were assembled in the athara (arena) whore 
two of these stall-fed prize-fighters were 
about to contend. The presence of this 
brave Hara checked tbe bloody exhibition, 
and he boldly censured the Regent for 
squandering on such a worthless crew re- 
sources which ought to cherish his Rajpoots. 
This might have been lost upon the Pro- 
tector, bad not the royal pilgrim, in the 
fervour of his indignation, thrown down the 
gauntlet to the entire assembly of jaetit. 


(1) There are sixteen annas to the rupee or half-crown, 

(2) ‘‘ Atman declaona ” is the phrase of the 'Fancy' in these regions, for viotory : 
when the vanquished is thrown upon his back and kept in that attitude. 

(3) See an account of this instrument by Colonel Briggs, Transactions of Boyal 
Asiatic Society, YoL ii. 
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Putting his shield on the ground, he pieced 
therein, one by one, the entire panoply of 
armour which he habitually wore in his 
peregrinations, namely, his matchlock and 
its ponderous accompaniments, swords, 
doggers, staff, and battle-axe, and challeng- 
ed any individual to raise it from the 
ground with a single arm. All tried and 
failed j when Sriji, though full sixty years 
of age, held it out at arm’s length during 
several seconds. The Haras were delight- 
ed at the feat of thoir patriarchal chief ; 
while the Croat-fallen Jaetia hung their 
heads, and from that day lost grouDd in the 
favonr of the Regent. Cut these ’'were the 
follies of his earlier days, not of the later 
period of his life ; he was then like an aged 
oak, which, though shattered and decayed, 
had survived the tempest- and the desolation 
which had raged around it. 

To conclude : had he imitated Diocletian, 
and surrendered the purple, he would have 
afforded another instance of the anomalies 
of the human understanding J that ho did 
not do so, for the sake of his own fame and 
that of the controlling power, as well as for 
the welfare of his prince, must be deeply 
lamented ; the more especially as his chtirri 
(rod) has descended to feeble hands. He 
had enjoyed the aascntials of sovereignty 
during threescore years, a period equal in 
duration to that of Darius the Mede ; and 
had overcome difficulties which would have 
appalled to ordinary minds. Ho had van- 
quished all his enemies, external and 
eternal, and all his views as regarded 
Harouti were accomplished. 


Amongst the motives which might have 
urged the surrender of his power, stronger 
perhaps than his desire of reparation with 
heaven and his prince, was the tear of bia 
successor’s inefficiency : but this considera- 
tion Unhappily was counterbalanced by the 
precocious talents of his grandson, whom 
he affectionately loved, and in whom ha 
thought he saw himself renewed. Pride 
also, that chief ingredient in his character, 
checked such surrender; he feared the 
woild would suppose he hnd relinquished 
what he could no longer retain ; and ruin 
would have been preferred to the idea that 
he had been “diiven from his stool.’’ Able 
and artful ministers flattered the feeling 
so deeply rooted, and to orown the whole, 
he was Bnpported by obligations of publio 
faith contracted by a power without x rival. 
Still, old age, declining health, the desire of 
repose and of religious retirement, prompted 
wishes which often escaped his lips ; but 
counteracting feelings intruded, and the 
struggle between the good and evil principle 
lasted until the moment had passed when 
abdication’ would have been honourable. Had 
he, however, obeyed the impulse, his retreat 
would have more resembled that of the fifth 
Charles than of the Roman king. In the 
shades of Nathdwarra ho would have 
enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian could 
not find at Salona- and emboed with a 
better philosophy and more knowledge of 
the human heart, lie wonld have practised 
what was taught, that “ there ought to 
be no intermediate change between the 
command of men and the service of Gud.” 
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Departure from the valley of Oodipoor. — Lake of Khyroda.— Ancient temple 
of Mandeswar. — Bhartewar. — Jte Jain temples.— Khyroda.— Connected 
with the history of the feuds of Mewar. — Exploits of Sin gram. Sing. — He 
obtains Khyroda.— Curious predicament of Jey Sing, the adopted heir of 
Singram.— Calmness with which political negotiations are managed in the 
east. — The agricultural economy of Khyroda. — Precarious nature of 
sugar -cultivation.— Heentah.— Large proportion of land alienated as 
religious grants.— Heentah and Doondia established on church lands . — 
Mandhata Raja.— Traditions of him . — Performed the Aswomedha. — His 
grant of Mynar to the Rishis.— Grant inscribed on a pillar.— Exploit of 
Raj Sing against the Mahrattas.—Morwun, boundary of the Mewar terri- 
tory.— Reflections on that state.— The author’s policy during his official 
residence there. 


Oodipoor, January 29, 1820. — The Per- 
sonal Narrative attached to the first volume 
of this work terminated with the anthor’e 
retnrn to Oodipur, after a o«mplete circuit 
of Marwnr and A j mere. He remaiued at 
hia headquarters at Oodipur until the 29th 
January 1820, when circumstances render- 
ing it expedient that he should visit the 
principal idea of Boondt and Kotah ( which 
Were placed under hia political superinten- 
dence ), he determined not to neglect the 
opportunity it afforded of adding to his 
portfolio remarks on men and manners, in 
a oonntry hitherto untrodden by Enropeans. 

Although we had hot been a month in 
the valley of Oodipur, we were all 'desirous 
to avail ourselves of the lovely weather 
which the cold season of India invariably 
brings, and which exhilarates the European 


who has languished through the hot winds, 
and the still more oppressive monsoon. The 
thermometer at this time, within the valley, 
was at the freezing point at break of day, 
ranging afterwards as high as 90°, whilst 
the sky was without a cloud, and its splen- 
dour at night was dazzling. 

Khyroda . — On the 29th, we broke 
ground from the heights of Tons, inarched 
fifteen English miles ( though estimated at 
only six and a half coss ), and encamped 
under the embankment of tho spacious luke 
of Khyroda. Our route was over a rich 
and well watered plain, but which bad long 
been a stranger to the plough. Three miles 
from Duboke we crossed our own stream, 
the Bairis, and at the village of Dorowlee is 
a small outlet from this river, which runs 
into a hollow and forms * Jheel, or lake. 
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There is a highly interesting temple, dedi- 
cated to Msndeswar (Siva), on the banks of 
this stream, the architecture of which attests 
its antiquity. It is the concter-part in 
miniature of a celebrated temple at Chandra- 
vati, near Aboo, and verifies the traditional 
axiom, that the architectural rules of past 
ages were fixed on immutable principles. 

We passed the terai of S.iorujpoora, a 
mile to the right, and got entangled in the 
swampy ground of Bhartewar. This town, 
which belongs to the chief of Kanorh, one 
of the sixteen great barons of Mewar, boasts 
a high antiquity, and Bhartirri, the elder 
brother of Vicrama, is its reputed founder. 
If we place any faith in local tradition, the 
hells of seven hundred and fifty temples, 
chiefly of the Jain faith, once sounded 
within its walls, which were six miles in 
length ; but few vestiges of them now re- 
main, although there are ruins of some of 
these all r in ea which show they were of con- 
siderable importance. Within a mile and a 
half of Khyroda we passed through Khyr- 
sana, a large charity-village belonging to tho 
Brahmins. 

Khyroda is a respectablelplace, having 
a fortress with double ditches, which oan be 
filled at pleasure from the river. Being 
situated on the high road between the ancient 
and modern capitals, it was always a bone 
of contention in the civil wars. It was in 
tho hands of Rawut Jey Sing of Lawah the 
adopted heir of Singram SnUtawut, one of 
the great leaders in the struggles of the year 
1748, an epoch as well kuowu in Mewar as 
the 1745 of Scotland. Being originally a 
fiscal possession, and from its position not 
to be trusted to tho hands of any of the 
feudal chiefs, it was restored to the sover- 
eign j though it was not without difficulty 
that the retriever of Lawah agreed to sign 
the constitution of the 4th of May (1), and 


relinquish to his sovereign a stronghold 
which had been purchased with the blood 
of his kindred. 

The history of Khyroda would afford an 
excellent illustration of the feuds of Mewar. 
Xu that between Singram Sing the Sukta- 
wut, and Bhiroo Sing Chondawut, both of 
ttiese chief clans of Mewar lost the best of 
their defenders. In 1733, Singram, then 
but a youth ( his father, Lalji, Rawut of 
Sengurh, being yet alive ), took Khyroda 
from his sovereign, and retained it six years. 
In 1740, the rival clanB of Deogurh, Amaif, 
Korabur, &c., under their common h<-ad, 
the chief of Saioombra, and having their 
acts legalized by the presence of the Depra 
minister, united to expel the Suktawut. 
Singram held out four months ; when he 
hoisted a flag of truce and agreed to capi- 
tulate, on condition that he should bo- 
permitted, tjto retreat unmolested, with 
all his followers and effects, to Bheendir, 
the capital of the Snktawuts. Thhr 
condition was granted, and the heir of 
Seogurh was received into Bheendir. Hero 
he commenced his depredations, the adven- 
tures attending which are still the topics of 
numeious tales. In one of his expeditions 
to the estate of Korabur, he carried off both 
the cattle and the inhabitants of Goorli. 
Zalim Sing, the heir of Korabur, came to 
the rescue, but was laid low by the lance of 
Singram. To revenge his death, every 
Chondawut of tho country assembled round 
the banner of Saioombra ; the sovereign 
himself espoused their cause, and with hie 
mercenary bands of Sindies succeeded in 
investing Bheendir. During the Beige, 
Urjoon of Korabur, bent on revenge for the 
loss of his heir, determined to surprise Seo- 
gurh, which he offected, and spared neither 
age nor sex. (2) Khyroda remained attach- 
ed to the fisc during several years, when the 


(1) Bee treaty between the Rana and his chiefs, VoL I, page 106. 

(3) The sequel of this feud has bees related, 
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Sana, with a thoughtlessness which haa 
nourished these feu is, granted it to Sirdar 
Sing, the Chondawut chief of Bhadaiair. In 
S. 1746, the Choudawuts were in rebellion 
and disgrace, and their rivals, nuder the chief 
of Bheendir, assembled their kindred to 
drive out the Sindie garrison, who held 
Khyroda for their foe. Urjoon of Korabur, 
■with the Sindie Koli, came to aid the garri- 
son, and an action ensued under the walls 
in which Singram slew with his own hand 
two of the principal subordinates of 
Korabur, via. Goman the Sikerwal, and 
Bheemji Ranawut. Nevertheless, the 
Ghondawuts gained tho day, and the 
Buktawuts again retired on Bheendir. 
There they reaeived a reinforcement sent 
by Zalim Sing of Kotah ( who fostered all 
these disputes, trusting that eventually ho 
should be able to snatoh the bone of con- 
tention from both ), and a band of Arabs, 
and with this aid they returned to the 
Attack. The Chondawute who, with the 
auxiliaries of Sinde, were encamped in the 
plains of Akolali, willingly accepted the 
challenge, but were defeated ; Sindie Koli, 
leader of the auxiliaries, was slaiu, and the 
force was entirely dispersed. Singram, who 
headed this and every assault against the 
rival clan, was wounded in three places ; 
but this he accounted nothing, having 
thereby obtained the regard of his sover- 
eign, and the expulsion of his rival from 
Khyroda, which remained attached to the 
fisc until the year 1758, when, on the pay- 
ment of a fine of ton thousand rupees, the 
estate was assigned to him under the royal 
signature. This was in the year A. D. 1802, 
from which period until 1818, when we had 
to mediate between the Bans and his chiefs, 
Khyroda remained a trophy of the superior 
courage and taot of the Suktawuts. No 
wonder that the Rawut Jey Sing of Lawab, 
the adopted heir of Singram, was averse to 
renounce Kbyroda. He went so far as to 


man its walls, and forbid auy communica- 
tion with the servants of his sovereign: 
the slightest provocation would have 
compelled a siege and assault, iu whioh all 
the Chondawuts of the ooustry would 
gladly have joined, and the old fends might 
have been revived on the very dawn of dis- 
franchisement from the yoke of the 
Mahrattas. But what will be thought of this 
transaction when it is stated that the lord 
of Khyroda was at this time at court, the 
daily compnnion of his sovereign I Although 
the dependgts of Jey Sing would have fired 
on any one of his master’s servants who 
ventured to its waits, and, according to 
our notions, he was that moment a 
rebel both to his prince and the paramount 
protector, not an uncourtly phraso was 
ever heard, nor could it be discovered that 
the Bans and the Bawut stood in any an- 
other relation than as the gracious sovereign 
and tho loyal subject. These matters are 
conveniently managed: all the odium of 
discussion is left to the kamdart, or delegates 
of the prince and the chief, between whom 
not the least diminution of courteous eti- 
quette would be observable, whilst there 
remained a hope of adjustment. Asiatics 
do not count the moments which intervene 
between the conception and consummation 
of an undertaking as do those of colder cli- 
mates. In all their transactions, they pre- 
sesrve more composure, whioh, whatever be 
its cause, lends an air of dignity to their 
proceedings. I have risen from discussion 
with the respeclive ministers of the sover- 
eign and chieflaiuB regarding acts involving 
treason, in order to join the principals in 
an excursion on the lake, or in the tilt-yard 
nt the palnce, where they would be passing 
their opinions on the points of a horse, with 
mutual courtesy and affability. This is no 
unsociable feature iu the manners of the 
East, and tends to strengthen the tie of 
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fraternity which blade together the fabric on each kulla, Or two maands and a half, to 
of Bajpoot policy. each individual, swallow up one of the 

The agricultural economy of Khyroda, subdivisions. Of the three remaining parts, 
which discovers distinct traces of the one share, or twenty-five maunds, goes to 
patriarchal system, is not without interest, the raj, or sovereign, and two to the ryot, or 
Khyrodaia a tuppa, or subdivision of one cultivator, after deducting a sears* oof two 
of the greater khaliea or fiscal districts maands for the heir-apparent, which ia 
of Mewar, and consists of fourteen town- termed Koteur.mutha, or ‘pot for the prince.' 
ships, besides their hamlets. It is rated An innovation of late years baa been 
at 14,600 rupees of yearly rent, of which practised on the portion belonging to the 
itself furnishes 3,500. The land, though village, from which no less than three see- 
generally of a good quality, is of three ratio* of one mannd eaoh are dednoted, 
classes, viz, ptewul, or watered from wells ; previous to subdivision amongst the ten vill- 
gorma, also irrigated land, extending three a ge officers ; via. one ‘pot for the prince,’ an- 
or four khaita, or fields, around the village • other for the Buna’s chief groom, and a third 
and mar, or mat , depending on the heaven for his moodi, or steward of the grain 
alone for moisture. As has been already department. These all go to the government 
stated, there are two harvests, vis, the which thus realizes thirty maunds out of 
oonaloo (from oon ‘heat’), or summer each hundred, or three-tenths, instead of 
harvest ; and the sealoo ( from see, ‘cold’ ), one-fourth, according to ancient usage, 
the winter or autumnal. The share of the But the village-establishment has an 
crown, as in all the ancient Hindu govern- additional advantage before the grain is 
ments, is taken in kind, and divided as thrashed out ; this is the lcirpdh or sheaf 
follows. Of the first, or oono/oo crop, con- from every beegha ( a third of an acre) of 
Bisting of wheat, barley, and gram, tbe land cultivated, to each individual ; and each 
produce is formed into kullas ( piles or sheaf is reckoned to yield from five to 
heaps ) of one hundred maunds each ; these Beven seers of grain. The reapers are also 
are subdivided into four parts of twenty- allowed small kirpae or sheafs, yielding 
five maunds each. The first operation ia to two or three seers each ; and there were 
provide from one of the seerano, or various little larcenies permitted, under 
one seer on each maund, to each individual terms of dantuni and chabuni, indicat- 
or the village establishment : vis. the patel, ing they were allowed the use of their 
or head-man; the patwari, registrar or teeth (dant) while reaping : so that in fact 
accountant ; the shanak, or watchman ; the they fed ( ‘ chabna, to bite or masticate’ ) 
bullae, or messenger and also general upon roasted heads of Indian corn and 
herdsman ; (1) the Icathi ( alias soolar ) or maize. 

carpenter, the lohar, or blaksmith ; the Of tbe sealoo crop, which eonsista of 
Jehomar, or potter ; the dhobi, or washer- mulehi, or Indian corn, and jooar and bqjra, 
man ; the ehamar, who is shoemaker, or maize, with tbe different paisas, the 
carrier, and scavenger ; the nae, or barber process of distribution is as follows. From 
aurg eon. These ten seerano, or one seer every Mia, or heap of one hundred 

(1) The builae or bullaiti is the shepherd of tbe community, who drives the village- 
flock to the common pasturage ; and, besides bis seerano, has some trifling reward from 
every individual. It is his especial duty to prevent cattle-trespasses, 
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gynnd* fori; ars aat apart for the raj or 
government, and the rest, after deducting 
the tewanot of the village-establishment, 
goes to the cultivator. 

On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, 
Indigo, Opium, tobacco, tU or sesaipum, and 
the 'Various dyes, there has always been a 
fined money-rent, varying from two to ten 
rupees per leeyta. 

(There ie nothing so uncertain in its 
remits as the cultivation of sugar- 
cane, which holds out a powerful lure 
for dishonesty to the collector for the 
crown. But it is asserted here that the 
ryot had no option, being compelled to 
cultivate, in due proportion, cane, opium, and 
grain, from the same ekurta or well. A 
rough estimate of the expense attending the 
Culture of a chursa or what may be irrigated 
by one well, may not be uninteresting. Let 
us take first, one beegha of cane, and no 
more can be watered with one pair of oxen, 
premising that the cane is planted in the 
month of Agghnn, and reaped in the same 
month next year ; that is, after a whole 
twelvemonth of labour ; — 

HaeB, or rent ,., ... Rupees 10 

Seed of one boggba ... ... ... 20 

Gor, or stirring up the earth with spuds, 
eight times before reaping sixteen 
men each time, at two annas to each 1C 
Twq men at the well, at four rupees 
each per month, for twelve mouths 06* 

Two oxen, feeding, &c 18 

Turing and cutting forty thousand canes, 

at four annas per thousand 10 

•jPlacing canes in the mill, clothes to the 
men, besides one seer of sugar out 

of every mauud ... 20 

Shares of all the village-establishment t 
aay if a beegha yields fifty 
maunda, of which they are entitled, 
to one-fifth ... ... ... 40 


Wood ... ... ... 2 

Hire of boiler « 6 

Rupees 238 

A beegha will yield as much aa 
eighty maunds of sugar, 
though fifty is esteemed a 
good crop ; it sells at about 
four rupees per maund, or ... 200 

Leaving the cultivator minus Rupees 38 

It will be observed that the grower’s 
whole expenses are charged ; besides, to 
make up, we must calculate from the labour 
v £ the same two men and cattle, the produce 
profit of one beegha of opium aud four 
beeghas of wheit and barley, as follows : 
Surplus profit on the opium, seven seers 
of opium, at four rupees per Beer. Rb. 88 
One hundred and fifty maunds of grain, 
of both harvests, of which one-third 
to the raj, loaves one hundred 
maunds, at one rupee each maund... 100 
Deduct deficiency one cane 38 

Profit left, after feeding, men and cattle, 

&e. &c. Rupees SO 

Sometimes, tbongh rarely, the cane is 
sold standing, at four to five rupeeB the 
thousand ; but, occasionally, the whole crop 
is lost, if the cane should unfortunately 
flower, when It is rooted up and burnt, or 
given to the cattle, being unfit for the use 
of man. This may be superstition ; though 
the cultivators of the cane in tbe West- 
Indies may perhaps say that the deteriora- 
tion of the plant would render it not worth 
the trouble of extracting the juice. I shall 


* This goes to feed the cultivator, if he works nimself. 
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here conclude this rough sketch of the agri- 
cultural economy of Kbyroda, which may be 
taken as a fair specimen of the old system 
throughout He war, with remarking that, 
notwithstanding the laws of Mono, inscrip- 
tions on atone, and tradition, which consti- 
tute in fact the enstomary law of Rajpootnna, 
make the rent in kind far lighter than what 
we have just recorded, yet the cultivator 
could not fail to thrive if even this system 
were maintained. But constant warfare, 
the necessities of the prince, with the 
cupidity and poverty of the revenue officers, 
have enperadded vexatious petty demands, 
as bburfabur ( wood and forage ), and gbur~ 
ginti ( house-tax ) ■ the first of which was 
a tax of one rupee annually on every beegba 
Of land in cultivation, and the other the 
same on each house or hut inhabited. Even 
the bad salt, or triennial fine on the head- 
man and the register, wae levied by these 
again on the cultivators. Bat besides these 
regular taxes, there was no encl to irregular 
exactions of hurrar and dind t or forced 
contributions, until, at length, the country 
became the scone of desolation, from which 
it is only now emerging. 

Heentaii, January 30tli — This was a 
short march of three and a half coss, or nino 
milps, over the same extensive plain of rich 
black loam, or mal, whence the province of 
Malwa has its name. Wo were on horse- 
back long before sunrise ; the air was pure 
and invigorating j the peasantry were smi- 
ling at the aight of the luxuriaut young 
crops of wheat, barley, and gram, aware 
that no ruthless hand could now step 
between them and the bounties of Heaven. 
Fresh thatch, or rising walls, gave signs of 
the exiles' return, who greeted us, at each 
step of our journey, with blessings and looks 
of joy mingled with sadness. Passed the 
hamlet, or poorvxt, of Amerpoora, attached 
to^Khyrada, and to our left the township of 
fflynar, held in *<mtn (religious grant) by a 


community of brahmins. This place affords 
a fine specimen of ‘the wisdom of ancestors* 
in Hewar, where fifty thousand beegba*, 
or nbont sixteen thousand acres of the ri- 
chest crown-land, have been given in 
perpetuity to these drones of society j and 
although there are only twenty families left 
of this holy colony, said to have been planfi- 
ed by Raja Mandhata in the tretayug, or 
silver age of India, yet superstition and 
indolence conspire to prevent the resump- 
tion even of those portions which have none 
to cultivate them. A "sixty thousand yeanf 
residence in hell” is undoubtedly no com- 
fortable prospect, and to those who subscribe 
to the doctrine of transmigration, it must 
be rather mortifying to pass from the purple 
of royalty into “a worm in ordure,’’ one o'f 
the delicate purgatories which the Rajpoot 
soul has to undergo, before it can expiate 
the offence of resuming the lands of the 
church. I was rejoiced, however, to find 
that some of ‘ the sons of 8ukta,’ as they 
increase in numbers, in the inverse ratio 
of their possessions, deemed it better to 
incur all risks than emigrate to foreign 
lands in search of 6 bom ; and both Heentah 
and Doondia have be en established on the 
lands of the church. Desirous of preserving 
every right of every class, I imprecated 
on my head all the anathemas of the order, 
if the Buna should resume all beyond what 
the remnant of this family could require, 
I proposed that a thousand beegba* of 
the best land should be retained by them ; 
tiiat they should not only be furnished with 
cattle, seed and implements of agrionltnre, 
hut that there should be wells cleared out, 
or fresh ones dug for them. At this time, 
however, the astrologer was a member of 
the cabinet, and being also physician fa 

odrinary, he, as one of the order, protected 
his brethren of Mynar, who, as may be 
supposed, were in rain called upon to 
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produea the tamba-patra, or copper-plate 
Warrant, for theee lands. 

Mandhata Raja, a same immortalized in 
the topograph; of these regions, was of the 
Pramar tribe, and sovereign of Central 
India, whose capitals were Dliar and Oojein ; 
and although his period is uncertain, tradi- 
tion uniformly assigns him priority to 
Vicramaditya, whoss era ( fifty six years 
anterior to the Christian ) prevails through- 
out India. There are various spots on the 
Nerbudda which perpetuate bis name, 
eapeoiaUy where that grand stream forms 
one of its most considerable rapid & Chee- 
tore, with all its dependencies, was but an 
appanage of the sovereignty of Dhur in 
these early times, nor can w e move a step 
without discovering traces of their para- 
mount sway in all these regions : and in the 
spot aver which I am now moving, the 
antiquary might without any difficulty fill 
Lis portfolio. Both Heentaluind Doondia, 
the dependencies of Mynar, are brought in 
connexion with the name of Mandhata, 
who performed the grand rite of cutoantedka, 
or sacrifice of the horse, at Doondia, where 
they still point ont the codnd, or ‘ pit of 
sacrifice.’ Two Rishts, or ‘ holy men,' of 
Heentah attended Mandhata, who, on the 
conclusion of the ceremony, presented them 
the customary poon, or 'offering,' which they 
rejected ; bat on taking leave, the Raja 
delicately contrived to introduce into the 
leera qf pan, a grant for the lands of 
Mynar. The gift, though unsolicited, was 
fatal to their eancity, and the miracles 
which they had hiherto been permitted to 
form, ceased with the possession of Mammon. 
Would the reader wish to have an instance of 
these miracles f After their usual manifold 
ablations, and wringing the moisture of 
their dhoti, or garment, they would fling 
it into the air, where it remained suspended 
over their bead, as a protection against the 
sun’s rays. On the loss of their power, these 


saints became tillers of the ground. Their 
descendants hold lands of Mynar, aud 
are spread over this tract named Bwrra 
C houboesa, ‘ the great twenty-four I’ 

We also passed in this morning’s march 
the village of Banniueo, having a, noble 
piece of witter maintained by a strong 
embankment of masonary. No less than 
four thouBind beeghcu are attached. It was 
fiscal land, but had been usurped during 
the troubles, and being nearly depopulated, 
had escaped observation. At this mo- 
ment it is in the handB of Mooti Pasban, 
tlie favourite handmaid of “ the Sun 
of the Hindus. ’’ This ‘Pearl * ( mooti ) 
pretends to have obtained it as a mortgage, 
but it would bn difficult to shew a lawful 
mortgager. Near the village of Bhansaira, 
on the estate of Futteli Sing, brother of 
Bheendir, we passed a stunt or tula, a pillar 
or land-mark, having a grant of land in- 
scribed tbererin with the usual denuncia- 
tions, attested by An image of tlie sacred 
cow, engraved in alight relief, as witness to 
the intention of the donor. 

Heentah was a place of some consequence 
in the civil wars, and in S. (A.D. 1762) 
formed tbs appanage of one of the babas, or 
infants of the court, of the Mahraja Sawuut 
Sing. It now belongs to a subordinate 
Suktawut, and was the subject of consider- 
able discussion in the treaty of resumption 
of the 4th of May 1818, betweeu the Sana 
and bis chiefs. 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in 
S. 1812, when ten thousand Mahrattas, led 
by Sutwa, invaded Me war. Raj Sing, of the 
Jhala tribe, the ohief of Sadri, and descend- 
ant of the bero who rescued that firet of 
Rajpoot princes, Sana Pratap bad reached 
the town of Heentah in his passage from 
court to Sadri, when he received intelligence 
that the enemy was at Salairo, only three 
milee distant. He waa recommended to 
sake a slight detour aud go by Bheendir; 
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Wat haring no reason for apprehension, he 
rbjeeted the Advice, and proceeded on his 
tray. He had noit travelled half i mile, 
When they fell in with the marauders, who 
looked upon his small hat well-mounted 
band** legitimate prey. But, in spite of 
the odds, (hey preferred death to the 
surrender of their equipments, and an action 
'ensued, in which the Baj, sfter performing 
'miracles of valour, regained the fort, with 
"eighty only of his three hundred and fifty 
retainers. The news reached Khosh'al Sing, 
the chief of Bheendir, who, boaidee the 
sufficient motive of Rajpnoti., or ‘chivalry, 1 
was impelled by friendship and matrimonial 
connexion, he assembled a trusty band, and 
marched to rescue his friend from captivity 
imd hie estate from mortgage for his ransom. 
Tliis little phalanx amounted only to five 
hundred men, all Sulrtiwuts, and of whom 
three-fourth* were on font. They advanced 
ih a compact nines, with lighted matches, 
the cavaliers on either flank, with Khoehial 
nt their head, denouncing death to the 
man who quitted hie ranks, or filed a shot 
Without orders. They were soon surrounded 
by the cloud of Mahratta horse ; but resolve 
was too mnnifest in the intrepid band even 
for numbers to provoke the strife. They 
thus passed over the immense plain between 
Bheendir and Heentnh, the gate* of which 
they had almost reached, when, ns if 
ashamed at seeing their prey thus snatched 
from their grape, the word was given, biirhec 
ie F ’ anti a forest of Mahratta lances, each 
twelve feet long, bristled against the 
Buktnwuts. Khoshial called a bait, 
wheeled his cavaliers to the rear, and 
allowed the foe to come within pistol-shot, 
when a well directed volley checked their 
impetuosity, and threw them into disorder. 
The little band of cavulry seized the moment 
and charged in their turn, gave time to 
lead again, and returned to their poet t« 
allow a second Volley. The gate was gained, 
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And the Sadri chief received irito the ranks 
of deliverers. Elated with success, the 
Maharaja promptly determined father to 
fight his way baok titan coop himself up 
in Heentab, and be starved into surrender; 
all seconded the resolution of their bhfefi 
and with little comparative loss they 
regained Bheendir. This exploit is univer* 
sally known, and related with exultation, 
as one of the many brilliant deeds of “ the 
sons of Snkta,” of whom the Maharaja 
Ehoaial Sing was conspicuous for worth 
as well ns gallantry. , 

Mortdaa, Sltt Janbary . — The last day of 
January (with his thermometer 50° at day- 
break), brought us to the limits of Me war, 

I could not look on its rich alienated lands 
without the deepest regret, or see the birth- 
right of its chieftains devolve on the mean 
Mahratta ruthless Path an, without a kind- 
ling of the spirit towards the heroes of past 
days, in spite of the vexations their less 
worthy descendants yet not worthless, for 
having left my cares behind nre with the 
C''ttrt, where the stnbb ornness of some, the 
vices and intrigues of other, and the apathy 
of all, have deeply injured my health. There 
is something magical in absence ; it throws a 
deceitful medium between ns and the objects 
we have quitted, which exaggerates their 
amiable qualities, and curtails (he proportions 
of their vires. I look upon Mewsr as the 
land of my adoption, and, linked with all 
the associations of my early hopes and their 
actual realization, I feel inclined to exclaim 
with reference to her and her unmanageable 
children, 

“Mewar, with all thy faults, I love tbea 

still.” 

The virtues own an immense debt to the 
present feudal nobility, not only of Mewsr. 
bnt of Raj poo tans, and it i« to be hoped 
tbst the rising generation will pay to it 
what has been withheld by the past ; that 
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energy and temperance will supersede opiam 
and the jaiee of the states*, and riding in 
the ring, replace the siesta, and the tabor 
(tabla) and late. 1 endeavoured to banish 
seine of these incentive* to degeneraoy ; nor 
is there a yonng chieftain, from the heir-appa- 
rent to the throne to the aspirant to a shin of 
land (when opportunity was granted ), from 
whom I have not exacted a promise, never 
to touch that debasing drug, opium. Some 
may break this pledge, but many will keep 
it ; especially those whose minority I pro- 
tected against court-faction and avarice : 
each as one as Urjoon Sing, the yonng 
chief of Bassie, of the Sungawut branch 
of the Chondawut clao. His grand- 
father ( for his father was dead ) had main- 
tained the old castle and estate, placed on 
the elevated Oopermal, against all attempts 
of the Mahrattas, but had incurred the 
hatred of Bheem Sing of Saloombr.i, the 
head of his clan, who in S. 1846 dispossess- 
ed him, and installed a junior branch in the 
barony of Bassie. Bat the energetic Tukta 
Sing regained his lost rights, and maintain- 
ed them until civil broils and foreign foes 
alike disappeared, on their connexion with 
the British in 1818. Then the veteran chief, 
with his grandson, repaired to oonrt, to 
uuite in the general homage to their prince 
With the assembled chief of Mewar. But 
poverty and the remembrance of old feuds 
combined to dispossess the youth, and the 
amounts of fine ( 10,000 rupees ) had 
actually been fixed for the interloper, who 
was supported by alt the influence of the 
chief of Saloombra. This first noble of 
Mewar tried to avail himself of my friend- 
ship to uphold the cause of his protegee. 
Burrud Sing, whom he often brought to 
visit me, as did old Tnkta his grandson. 
Both were of the same age, thirteen ; the 
aspirant to Bussie, fair and stout, but 
heavy in lits lock ; while the possessor, 
Urjoon, wag dark, and beaming with 


intelligence. Merit and justice on one side ( 
stupidity and power on the other. But there 
wars duties to be performed ; and the old 
Thakooris appeal was not heard in vain. 
“ Stoamdherma and thia '* ( putting his 
hand to his sword ), said the aged thief, 
“ have hither to preserved our rights ; now, 
the cause of the child is in his sovereign’s 
hands and youria j bnt here money buys 
justice, and right yields to favour.*' The 
Raua, though he had assented to the views 
of Saloombra, left the case to my adjudica- 
tion. I called both parties before me, and 
in their presence, from their respective 
statements, sketched the genealogical tree, 
exhibiting in the remote branches the 
stripling competitor's, which I shewed to 
the Rana. Ever prone to do right when 
not swayed by faction, he confirmed Urjoon'a 
patent, which he had given him three years 
previously, and girt him with the sword of 
investiture. The contest for bis birthright 
wsb of great advantage to the youth ; for 
his grandfather was selected to command 
the quotas for the defence of the frontier 
fortress of Jehajpur, a duty which he well 
performed ; and liis grandson accompanied 
him and was often left in command while 
he looked after the estate. Both came to 
visit me at Ciieelore. Uijoon was greatly 
improved during his two years' absence 
from the paternal abode, and promises to 
do honour to the clan he belongs to. 
Amongst many questions, I asked “if he 
hud yet taken to his vml ?’’ to which he 
energetically replied, “my fortunes will be 
cracked indeed, if ever I forgot any injunc- 
tion of yenrs.” 

But a truoe to digression : the whole 
village punchaet has been waiting this half 

hour under the spreading burr tree, to tell 
me, in the language of homely truth, i/iooth 
hyn Coapani takeb ca pertap ta, that “by 
the auspices of 8ir Company they are happy; 
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and that they hope I may live a thousand 
years," 

I most, therefore,, suspend my narrative, 
whilst I patiently listen till midnight to 


dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted 
funds, exiles unretorned, and the depreda- 
tions of the wild mountain Bhih 


CHAPTER II 

The chief of Heentah. — Difficulty of arranging the separation of Heentah 
from the fisc.— Anomalous character of its present chief. Maun Sing 
Suktawut.— His history.— Lalji Ramil af Netharra.— Origin of the 
Dodeah family.— Adventure of Singram Sing, the Rana of Me war.— 
His son Chandrabhan, and Rana Raj, - Extraordinary manner in which 
he acquired Laioah.— Decline of the family.— Form of deed of conveyance 
of lands from the lord paramount.— Address of Maun Sing.— Atrocious 
murder of a Rahlorc boy. — Its singular sequel. 


I was not deceived : it is now midnight, 
but, late as it is, I will introduce to the 
reader a few of my visitors. The chief of 
Heentah, who was absent at hie patrimonial 
estate of Koon, on the hills of Cboppun, 
aent his brother and his homme d ' affaires 
to make his compliments to me, and express 
his regret that he could net offer them 
personally at Heentah, which he said was 
“ my own township.” This was not mere 
customary civility. Heentah ‘had been 
taken by the SuktawutB soon after the com- 
mencement of the civil wars of S. 1824, 
which was within the period ( A. D. 1766 ) 
fixed by general arrangements of the 
4tl> of May 1818, for restitution ; and it 
was impossible, without departing from the 
principle on which they were baaed, that 
the chief should retain it, though he could 
plead the prescriptive right of half a 
century. 

The discussions regarding Heentah were 
consequently very warm : the renunciation 
of ten valuable townships by the Maharaja 
Zoorawur Sing of Bheendir, the head of 
the Suktawut clans, did not 'annoy the 
Bheendir chief to much as his failure to 


retain Heentah as one of his minor fends : 
nay, the surrender of Aijab, the price of 
blood, a far more important castle and 
domain, by hia own brother Futteh Sing 
(the origiuul acquisition of which Sealed 
the conclusion of a long-standing feud), 
excited less irritation than the demand that 
Heentah should revert to the fisc. “ It iu 
the key of Bheendir,” said the head of tho 
clan. “It was a Suktawut allotment front 
the first,” exclaimed his brother. “The 
Ranawut was an interloper,’’ cried another. 
“It is my bapota, the abode of my fathers,” 
was the more feeling expression of the 
occupant. It was no light task to deal with 
such arguments ; especially when an appeal 
to the dictates of reason and justice was 
thwarted by the stronger impulse of self- 
interest But in a matter involving so 
important a stipulation of the treaty* 
which required “that all fiscal possession* 
which, since S. 1822 (A. D. 1766 ), the 
commencement of tlw civil wars, bad, by 
whatever means, passed from the Sana he 
the chieftains, should be reclaimed,’* 
firmness was essential to the success af • 
measure pu which, depended tlie restoration 
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of order. The Suktawuts behaved nobly, 
and with a purely patriotic spirit through' 
ont the scene, when almost all had to 
relinquish important possessions. The issue 
was that Heentah, with its domain, after 
remaining twelve months incorporated 
with the fisc, was restored to Zoorawur, 
but curtailed of Doondia and its twelve 
hundred acres, which, though united to 
Heentah, was a distinct township in the 
old records. Having paid ten thonsand 
rupees as the fine of relief, the chief was 
girt with the sword, and re-established in 
the bapota, to his great joy of the whole 
clan. 

Heentah is burthened with the service 
of fourteen horse and fourteen foot; 
rekh, or nominal value, in the put la luhye , 
or ‘record of fiefs,’ being seven thousand 
rupees ; but, in consideration of the im- 
poverished condition of his estate, the 
chief waa only called on to furnish five horse 
and eight foot. The present possessor of 
Heentah is an adoption from the chieftain- 
ship of Koon ; hut, contrary to established 
usage, he holds both Heentah and Koon, 
his parent fief, whereby he has a complex 
character, and conflicting duties, to fulfil. 
As chief of Koon, he belongs to the third 
class of nobles, styled gole and is subject to 
constant personal attendance on the Rana ; 
as lord of Heentah, too, be lias to furnish 
a quota to serve “ at home or abroad J” 
Being compelled to appear at court in per- 
son, his quota for Heentah was placed under 
the charge of Maun Sing ( another of the 
Suktawut sub-vassalage ), and was sent to 
tbe thana of little Sadii, on the Malwa 
frontier, to guard it from the depreda- 
tions of the forester Bhil. But 1 waa 
commissioned by the Rana to reprimand 
the representative of Heentah, and to 
threaten him with the re-sequestration 
r — . ■ — 

- 0) See vol. I, p. 314 — 45. 


of the estate, if he did not better per- 
form the service for which he held it In 
consequence of this remonstrance, Z became 
acquainted with a tong tale of woe ; and 
Maun Sing’s vindication from a failure ot 
duty will introduce a topic worthy of notice 
connected with the feudal system of Mewar, 
namely, the subdivision of fiefs. 

Maun Sing Saktawut is a younger 
branch of the Lawali family, and one of the 
infanta who escaped tbe massacre of Seo- 
gurh, when Laiji Rawut and two genera- 
tions were cut off to avenge the fend with 
Korabur. In order, however, to understand 
the claims of Maun Sing, we mast go back 
to the period when Laiji Rawut was lord of 
Netharra, which, for some offence, or 
through some court intrigue, was resumed, 
and bestowed on one of the rival clan of 
Chondawut. Being a younger branch of the 
Bhansi family (one of the senior subdivisions 
of Bheendir), Laiji was bnt slenderly 
provided for in the family allotment 
(chut). On losing Netharra, he repaired to 
Dongerpur, whose Rawul gave him a grant 
of Seogurh, an almost inaccessible fort on 
the borders of the two countries. Thus 
compelled, through faction, to seek sub- 
sistence ont of his native soil, Laiji renounc- 
ed his loyalty, and with his sons, now 
bartcuttcas or ‘outlaws,' resolved to prey 
upon Mewar. They now looked to Bheendir, 
the head of their clan, as their lord, and 
joined him in opposing their late sovereign 
in the field, levying black-mail from the 
estates of their rivals ; or, when the in- 
fluence of the latter euuk at court, and was 
supplanted by tbo clan of Suktawut, Laiji 
poised liia lance in the train of his chief in 
defence of tbe throne. Thus passed his 
life, a chequered course of alternate loyalty 
and treason, until its tragical close at 
| Seogurh. (1) 
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Singram Sing, the eldest son of Lalji, (1) 
with hit infant nephews, Jej Sing and 
Nahur ( who was absent ) escaped the 
avenger’s sword, under which perished his 
father, mother, b >th brothers, and all his 
own children, at one fell swoop J Singram 
succeeded to the possession of Seogurb, and 
to the fends of his family. His nephew, 
yonng Nahnr, joined in all his enterprises, 
from the defence of Kbyroda to the escalade 
and capture of the ceetle of Lawah , in which 
he maintained himself until the fiana 
not only pardoned him, but gave him 
precedence above his enemies iu his own 
councils. 

Lawah was wrested by Singram Sing 
Euktawut from Singram Sing the Dodeali, 
an ancient tribe, but like many others 
little known, untill the incident wo are 
about to relate gave it a momentary gleam 
of splendour, uud afforded the bird an 
opportunity to emblazon ita fame upon his 
page. Even in these regions, so full of 
etrange vicissitudes, the sudden rise of the 
Dodeah is a favourite topic of the tradition* 
almuse of Mewar. 

Chandrabhan was the father of this 
meteor of the day ; his sole wealth 
consisted of a team of oxen, with which he 
tilled a few beeghaa of land at the base of 
Nahramugra, the ‘tiger mount,' where the 
Bana had a rumna or preserve, for the royal 
sport of tiger-hunting. It was during the 
autumnal harvest, when the Dodeah had 


finished his day’s work, having put up 
the last rick of rrmkhi ( Indian corn ), 
as he was driving home the companions 
of his toil, a voice hailed him from the the 
wood. He answered, and advanced to 
the spot whence it issued, where he found 
a stranger, evidently of rank, with his 
horse panting for breath. After inquir- 
ing his tribe, and being told 11 Rajpoot,” 
the stranger begged a little water, which 
was supplied, along with two coarse cakes of 
inukhi, and a little chumna-oa~dal t pulse 
cooked with ghee, or clarified butter, which 
the honest Dodeah took out of a cloth 
not over clean. Having performed all the 
other duties which hospitality requires, the 
podeoh made his salaam, and was about to 
depart, wheu a train of horsemen coming iu 
eight, he paused to look at them. All went 
up to the stranger ; and, from the profound 
respect paid to him, he found that he had 
entertained no common guest. 

It was in fact his sovereign, that Rana 
J nggut Sing, who delighted in the chase, and 
having that day been bewildered in the in* 
tricaoies of Nahramugra, had stumbled on the 
Dodeah carle. The letter expressed neither 
Burpiise nor delight when introduced to the 
Bans, and replied to all his qnestions with 
the frankness that grows out of the senti- 
ment of honest pride and independence, 
which never abandons a Rajpoot, whatever 
be his condition^ 2 ) The Rana was so 
much pleased with bin rustic host, that he 


(1) Lalji’s issue : 

Singram. — * §eo Sing. 1 1 Soortan Sing. 

His children Jay Sing- Nahur Sing, 

massacred at I 

Seogurh. Maun 8ing. 

(2) In my days of inoxperienoe, whan travelling throngh countries unknown, and 
desirouB to take the first peasant I found as a guide. _ I have been amused by bis 
aunonneing to me before question was put, 11 1 am a Rajpoot,’’ as if in anticipation of 
the demand and a passport to respect ; literally^ I am of royal descent a reflection 
which lends an air of dignity to all his actions, and distinguishes him from every other 
class, 
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pommaaded a l«d horse to be brought forth, 
and desired the Dodeah would accompany 
him to Oodipoor, only ten miles distant. 
fThe rocket of the moon’ ( Ckandrabha* ), 
in his peasant’s garb, bestrode the noble 
oharger with as much ease as if it were 
habitual to him. The next day, the Dodeah 
^rM conducted to the Presence, and invested 
with a drees which had been worn by bis 
sovereign ( a distinguished mark of royal 
favour), aocompained with the more solid 
reward of the grant of Kowario and its lands 
in perpetuity. 

Obandradban and his benefuctor died 
about the same time. Bana Raj had suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Mewar, and Sirdar 
Sing, ton of chaudrabhan, did personal 
service for the lands of Kowario. It was 
a source of daily am usement for the prince 
and his youthful associates to plunge into 
the fountain at the Suhailea-ca-barri, (1 ) 
a villa about two miles from the capital, no 
which occasions reserve was banished, and 
.they gave themselves up to unrestrained 
mirth. The young Dodeah had some pe- 
culiarities, which made him a butt for their 
wit. The following incident will shew the 
character of these princely pastimes. It was 
one day remarked, that when refreshing in 
the eoond, or reservoir, Sirdar Sing did not 
uy aside his turban, which provoked a 
suspicion that be had no heir. The 
Sana, inpatient to get a peep at the 
bare head of the son of Chandrabhan, 
proposed that they should push each 
other into the water. The sport began, 
and the Dodeah’s turban falling off, disclosed 
the sad truth. The jest, however, 
was not relished by Sirdar ; and be tartly 


replied, in answ er to hie sovereign's question, 
“what had become of bie heir?" that “ha 
hud lost in bit service, in a former birth, 
as ebela (2), by carrying wood upon his 
bead to feed the flame, when his sovereign, 
as a jogi, or ascetic, performed penanen 
(tapa&ya) in the hills of Buddrinath.’’ 
The prince felt that he had violated deoorumt 
but the reply was pregnant with sarcasm, 
and his dignity must be maintained. “Sirdar 
must bring proof of hie assertion, or punish* 
ment awaits him,” wsb the rejoinder. The 
young chief, in the same lofty tone, offered 
the evidence of the deota (divinity) of 
the temple of Kowario. This was a witn ess 
whose testimony could not be impugned, 
and he had leave to bring it forward. 

At the village of Gopalpnr, attached 
to his estate of Kowario, was a temple of 
the Bagrawuts, a tribe little known, 
having a shrine of their divinity, who 
was personified by an image with a tiger’s 
(bag) head. “He invoked his support 
on this occasion, when tho deota threw 
him the flower ( 3 ) in bis hand, and 
desired him to carry it to his sovereign. * 
He did so, and the Sana's faith was 
too great to dispute the miracle. What 
honours could suffice for the man who 
had performed the moat meritorious service 
to his prince in farmer transmigrations t 
Mang, ‘ask,’ was the sign of grace and 
favour. Singram’s request was governed 
by moderation ; it was for Lawah and jta 
lands, which adjoined hie estate at Kowario. 

The Bana being yet a minor, and the 
queen-mother at the head of affairs, bo 
hastened to her to be released from the 
debt of gratitude. But Lawah, unluckily, 


il) ‘ The nymphs’ parterre 1 ; for the barn is more a flower-garden than one of 
ibAfeoriminate culture. 

(2) Chela _ is a plirase which includes servitude or domestic slavery : but implies, 
at the eatuo time, treatment as a child of the family. Here it denotes that of a servant 
or hie disciple. 

(3) That sculptured from the stone is rnoant, 
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vu held by herself ; and although she was 
not heretic enough to doubt the miraculous 
tale, she thought the Dodeah might hare 
selected any other land but bar’s, and testily 
replied to her son's request, that "he might 
giro him Mo war if he chose.” Displeased 
at this unaccommodating tone, the prince 
quickly rejoined, "Me war shall be Me then." 
The word of a prince is sacred ; he sent for 
Singram, and thus addressed him : 1 give 
you Mower for the space of three days ; make 
the best ase of your time ; my nisenuls, my 
armouries, my stables, my throne and its 
ministers, my treasury, are at your com- 
mand.” The temporary Rana availed himself 
of this large power, and conveyed to his 
estate whatever he had a mind to. During 
the abdication, Sirdar held hie court, 
though he had too much tact actually 
to press the cushion of his master ; j 
but seated himself on one side of the vacant 
throne, attended by all the nobles, fully 
impressed with the sanctity of the indivi- 
dual who had attained such distinction. On 
the thiid day, the queen-mother sent her 
son the patent for Lawah ; and on the 
fourth, the Dodeah surrendered the sceptre. 

With the wealth thus acquired ho erected j 
a castle in his domain of Lawah, on whieh j 
lie expended nine lakhs of rupees, about 
£100, 000. He formed a leg j and a siugle 
haori or reservoir, in the fort, cost another 
lakh. He built a splendid palace, whose 
china and mirror halls are still the theme 
of encomium. These were greatly defaced 
by an explosion of a powder-magazine, whioh 
threw down half the fortress that hod 
taken twenty years to complete ; and 
though it underwent considerable repairs, 
it lost much of its splendour, which the 
gam of Holcar aided to diminish : but 
the castle of Lawah is still one of the 
finest in Mewar. Sirdar Sing had also a 
grant of one of the royal mahlt or palaces 
of Oodipoor, erected on the margin of the 


lake, after the model of the Jegm under. 
Although it now belongs to the ohief of 
Amait, it is only recognized as the Dodeah' 
ca-mahl ; bat its hath are the duelling of 
the bat and the owl ; the burr has taken 
root in its light airy porticos, and its wait*- 
have every direction bat the perpendicular, 
Sirder lived twenty yearn after the erection* 
of Lawah ; he died in S. 1888 (A.D. 178B), 
leuring one son, the heir of his honours and 
estates . Throughout his long life, he lost 
no portion of the respeet paid to hu early 
years ; but with him the name of Dodeah 
again sunk into obscurity, or lived but as «» 
momenta of the instability of fortune. If 
was this son who, when driven from Lawah 
by Singram Sing Suktawut, had no place of 
shelter, and died in indigence and obscurity. 
His son (grandson) of Sirdar, and great 
grandson of the rocked of the moon ) is now* 
patronized by the heir-apparent, Prince 
Jewan Sing, and receives a daily allowance, 
but baa not a foot of land. 

Singrnm, the Suktawut, had a 
regular sunnttd for the fief of Lawah, 
which waa rated at twenty-tliree thousand 
rupees of annual rent, whrle Kowario baa 
reverted to the fisc. The lake of Lnwnh, 
which irrigates some thousand acres of rice, 
land, alone renders it one of the most desu 
rable of the secondary estate of Mewar, 
Singram's children being all murdered in 
the feud of Seogurh, he was suooeedead by 
Jey Sing ( son of Beo Sing, his Second 
brother ), who waa received as hbota, or son 
of adoption, by all the retainers of Lawah. 
While Singram Sing lived, no subdivision 
of allotments took place j all, to use the 
words of Maun Sing, “ ate out of onediah 
and his own father Nahur, who had aided 
in the enterprise, having by a similar coup 
da main secured the estate of Banwull for- 
bimself, no necessity for suoh partition 
existed. But BunwuR belonging to the 
fi«e, to whieh it reverted on the restoration 
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of order in A. D. 1818, young Maun had no 
alteruative but to turn round on Jey Sing, 
the adopted hair of Singram, and demand 
hie bhut, or abare of the land* of La wall, in 
virtue of the right of joint acquisition, and 
aa a younger brother. Jey Sing refused ; 
but custom prevailed and the village of 
Jaetpoorali, fifteen hundred rupees* annual 
revenue, was bestowed upon the eon of 
tfahur Sing. So long as Mann Siug per- 
formed his duties to his chief, his share of 
Lawah was irreeumable and inalienable j 
hence the etnbborn tensoity of the chiefs of 
their share in the patrimonial acres, even 
when holding largely, bat separately, of 
tbe crown, since of the latter, csprice or 
intrigue may deprive them ; but their own 
misconduot alone can forfeit their bapota. 
The simple dead of conveyance will better 
established this point : 

“Maharao Sri Jey Sing, plighting his 
faith (buehunaeto). 

“At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I 
bestow upon thee, of my own free will, the 
village and lands oa Jaetpooruh. This 
donative shall not look to ranlroos : »u- 
poot, cu poit : (1) your issue shall enjoy 
them. Of this intention I call the four 
sunned divinity ( Ckatoorbhoj ) aa witness. 
You are my own child (c hooroo) : wherever 
and whenever I order, you will do my 
service : if you fail, the fault be on your 
own head." 

Whether Maun Sing, failed in his duty 
to his superior, or otherwise, Jaetpoor&h 
was resumed ; and having in vain endea- 
voured to obtain justice through the 
ministers, he came to me to solcit attention 
to bis case. With the resumption of 
Khyroda, his brother, the chief of Lawah, 
lost half his nominal income ; sad it may 
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therefore be conjectured he would not be 
alow to listen to any charge against Maun, 
by which he might get baok his allotment 
On my departure f„r Mar war, in August 
1820, he had written to me to say that Jey 
Sing had summoned him to evacuate Jaet* 
poorah. In my reply, I sai d, it was a matter 
for Buna alone to decide. Be according- 
ly went to court, and failing their, followed 
me i but, as at my desire be had been, 
appointed to head the Quotas on the Badri 
frontier, and had performed this duty very 
negligently, I received him coolly : this, 
however, only gave additional eagerness to 
the defence, as he saving ed strong personal 
reasons for neglect. But the Bon of 
‘the tiger* ( Nehur Sing) shall speak for 
himself. Let the reader imagine a young 
man of twenty-five, above six feet high, of 
an athletic figure and chivalrous demeanour, 
his expression at once modest and inde- 
pendent, with those indispensable appen- 
dages to a Bajpoot warrior's visage, well 
trimmed favoris and moustache, and armed 
at all points : such was the lord-marcher 
( Sem-iiwar ), Maun Sing. Having presented 
his patent for my perusal, he continued r 
“Had I failed in my obligations to my 
brother, he would have been justified in thiB 
i step ; but since you took Bunwnll from me, 
my retainers, at his back, equalled his own 
in numbers ] what right therefore bad he to 
resume Jaetpoorab? When Singram Sing 
died, Lawah was in my hands : who coaid 
have prevented my keeping it, bad it been 
my pleasure. Tbe eon of Nabur Sing would 
have been preferred by the vassals of 
Singram to one they had never even seen; 
but I respected his rights, though even now 
he could not forcibly dispossess me. When 
the Thakoor of Amatt, on his way to court. 


(1) ftonfcroo* is a phrase embracing mental or physical infirmity ; here strengthen- 
ed by the words which follow, Su-poot means ‘ worthy, ’ or good issue ( pvtra ), as 
cu poot, the reverse ' bad or incompetent issue , ' 
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l»«t kit drams on the bounds of Lawah, 
and I not assemble my retainers and avenge 
the insult to my chief ? My head was Jey 
Sing*** — that is, with the kangrat ( battle- 
ments ) of Lavah : but he never could have 
dared to take Jaetpoorah, had not respect 
for the Ran a, and for you, made me 
passive. Only bid me retake it, and I 
rn not the sou of Nahur Sing if he 
keeps it a day. Its litile castle, erected 
by these hands, sheltered my wife 
and children, who, now expelled from my 
patrimony, are compelled to seek refuge 
elsewhere. The lauds assigned me in 
lien of Bnnwull are waste. For every 
rnpee I can hope to detive from them, 

I must expend one ; and on Jaetpoorah alone 
could I raise any funds. Reckoning on this, 

I paid my fine of two thousand five hundred 
rupees for my putla (grant), and from its 
produce I looked to maintniu my family 
and followers untill (tie first should be made . 
productive. Win n I lost this support, my j 
creditors assailed me: to satisfy them, 

I sold all I had of value, even to my wife’s 
jewels, and the horse you saw me ride w hen 
I came to meet you nt Gangapur. I laid 
n»y case before Prithm nn(k, mid here is 
his reply, deciding in my favour, 1 repre- 
sented it through Jawaudis ( a natural 
brother of the Rina ), and five hundred 
rupees were demauded and agreed to by me, 
provided iweAim (<ecurit>) was given me 
of success. The Biksnevi-ji’s (1) was given : 
but the purse of the Thakoor of Jaetpoorah 
is not so long as the chieftain of Lawah’s, 
and one thousand rupees, offered by him, 
made by him, made hia the jusler cause • It 
is this that makes me negligent of my duty ; 
this which incited the Pul liana to carry off 
my little harvest from Snlairoh ; and Bhai- 
rawi(2) is still in the hands of the foresters. 


eta 

Here is my case : if I demand aught that .is 
not just, or is contrary to usage, deal with 
me as you please. There is Futteh Bing, 
who holds in separate grant from the Ran* 
an estate of thirty thousand rupees ; but 
us a younger brother of Bheendir, he enjoys 
five thousand from his brother ; and Ajeit 
Sing of Ahsind, though richer than hia 
immediate head of Korabur, yet, as the son 
of Urjoon Sing, holds liis allotment {bhut) 
from him ; but you know all this, why- 
should I repeat it I Here the Thakoor 
concluded, without any interruption being 
given to his animated harangue, the intermit 
of which was enhanced by his natural elo- 
quence, and his manly but modest deport- 
ment. lie is a noble specimen, not of hia 
tribe alone, bnt of the human character, 
i Hia appecl was irresistible : and would almost 
liavo carried conviction of its justice, even 
to those who could not have understood his 
tongue. Still it was requisite to steel 
tnysclf against impulses ; and I recommend- 
ed, as the best mode of enabling me to 
advocate his cause, that he should repair to 
his post, and established fresh claims to his 
sovereign’s regard, by punishing an atrocious 
act which in all probability his absence had 
occasioned. With the gift of a brace of 
pistols and the usual leave-taking hint of 
utrj>an, Muun Sing quitted my tent. 

And now for the melancholy occurrenoe 
which preceded that of the young Suktawut. 
On the borders of Little Sadri, where the 
quotas are posted, is a mountainous tract 
covered with deep forest, the abode of the 
half-savage Mcenas aud Bliils. Mixed with 
them are the estates of some vassals chiefs, 
whose duty it is to repress their excesses ; 
but, in such times as we have describe ), they 
more frequently instigated them to plunder, 
receiving a share of the spoils. Amongst 


(1) One of the queens, a princess of Biksneer. 

(2) The two villagi s he obtuiued iu lieu of Buuwull. 
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(he fore moat in (hie association was the 
steward of Kaiakote. At the foot of a pm 
leading into the wilds of Chuppnn was the 
hamlet of Beeleo, occupied by a Ruhtore 
Rajpoot, who had snatohed from the moun- 
tainside a few beeghas of land, and, dug 
some wells to irrigate the arable patches 
about his cot With severe toil he raised a 
subsistence for himself, his wife, and an 
only son, who was to iuherit this patrimony. 
Returning homewards one day, after his 
usual labour, be was met by his wailing 
help-mate ; aha said the savage Bliil had 
rifled his cot, and with the eattie carried off 
their prop, their only child, and at the saute 
time a young Jogi, hie play-mate. The 
afflicted father spake not a word, hut loading 
his matchlock, took the road to Kaiakote. 
What was his horror when, at the entrance 
of the village, ho stumbled over the head- 
less bodies of his boy and his young com- 
panion 1 He learned that the savages be- 
longed to the lordship of Kaiakote ; that 
having conveyed tlie children from their 
borne upon the cattle they had stolen, they 
were entering the place, when the young 
Rahtore, recognizing the steward, called out, 
“Save me, uncle, and my father will ranaom 
me at your own price J” This was the object 
for which he had been abducted ; but these 
words proved that the steward was 
known to be the author of the outrage, 
and they were the last the child spoke. 
With this intelligence, the wretched 
father entered the 'black-castle’ ( Kaiakote ), 
in quest of the steward. He denied 
all participation in the abduotion or the I 
murder* and commiserating the Rahtore's 
misfortune, offered him four times the 
number of cattle he had hist, twice the 
amount of all his other losses, and to pay 
double the sum of mirlkea , or money 
expended in the search. "Can you give 
me back my son >*’ was the only reply : | 


“I want justice and vengeance, not money. 
I could have taken it In pari," continued 
be ; “for what ie life now t but let it fall 
on all." 

No attempt at consolation could dimmish 
the father's grief ; but in promising him 
my aid to realise his vengeance. I gave 
him hope to cling to; and on handing 
him over to Maun Sing, saying bis own 
suit would be best promoted by the im- 
prisonment of all concerned in the outrage, 
he quitted me with some mitigation of ltise 
grief. Bnt before he left my camp, tidings 
arrived that the chief culprit was beyond 
the reach of mnn ; that tbe Great Avenger 
had summoned to his own tribunal the 
iniqnitons steward of Kaiakote * Even in 
theae regions of rapine, where the blood 
of man end of goats is held in almost equal 
estimation, there was something in the 
wild giief of the Rahtore tliataunk into 
the hearts of the vassals of Kaiakote : they 
upbraided the steward, and urged him 
to oonfess the share he had in the deed. 
But he swore 'by bis God’ he liad none, 
and offered to ratify the oath of purgation 
in his temple. Nothing leBs would satisfy 
them, and they proceeded to the ordeal. 
The temple was but a few hundred yards 
distant. The steward mounted his horse, 
and had just reached the shrinp, when he 
dropped dead at the threshold J It caused 
a deep sensation ; and to the vengeance of 
an offended divinity was ascribed this signal 
expiation of the triple crime of theft, 
murder, and sacrilege. There now only 
remain the base accomplices of the wretch 
who thus trafficked with tbe liberty of bis 
fellow-men ; and I should rejoice to eee 

them suspend on the summit of the Beeleo 
pass, as a satisfaction to the now ohildless 
Rahtore, and a warning to others who yet 
follow such a course. 
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Jlonoun. — The solitude of this fine district. — Caused by the Mahrattas and 
their mercenaries.— Impolicy of our conduct towards the Uahrattae .— 
Antiquities of Morvun.— Tradition of the foundation and destruction of 
the ancient city. —Inscriptions.— Jain temple Game —Attack ly a 
tiger,— Sudden change of the weather.— Destructive frost . — Legend of a 
temple of Mama deva.— Important inscription. — Distress of the peasant- 
ry.— Gratitude of the people to the author.— Jiekoomp.— Oppression of 
the peasants.— Murlah.— Inhabited by Charuns.— Reception of the author 
— C-trious privilege of the Charunis.—Ils origin . — Traditional account 
of the settlement of this colony in Mewar.— Imprecation of satis. — The 
tanduB, or caravans.— Their immunity from plunder and extortion.— 
Neenboira.— Ranikharria.— Indignity\commiltcd by a scavenger of Laic- 
ratonn.— Sentence upon the culprit.— Tablet to a Silpi. - Reception at 
Ncembaria. 


Morteum, February 1st. — Yesterday, | 
Maun Siog took np the whole of my time 
with the feuda of Lawah and their oon- 
sequences. It obliged me to halt, in order 
to make inquiries into the alienated lands 
in its vicinity. Marwnn is, or rather 
was, a township of some consequence, and 
head pf a tnppa or subdivision of a district. 
It ie rated, with its contiguous hamlets, 
at seven thousand rupees anuual rent. 
The situation is beautiful, upon heights 
pleasingly diversified, with a fine lake to 
the westward, whose margin is studded 
with majestic tamariud trees. The soil 
is rich, and there is water in great 
abundance within twenty-five feet of the 
surface ; but man is wanting * The deso- 
lation of solitude reigns throughout, for 
( as Rousseau observes ) there is none to 
whom one can turn and say, qua la toliUtie 
eetbelle ! 

I experieneed another pang at Beeing 
this fertile district revert to the destroyer, 
the savage Patban, who had caused the 
desolation, aud in the brief but expressive 
words of a Roman author, solitudinem 


facit, pacem appellant Morwnn is included 
iu the lends mortgaged for a war-contribu- 
tion, bat which with others has remained 
in the hands of the Mahratta mortgagees 
or their mercenary subordinates. Bnt ib 
is meluncholy to reflect that, but for a 
false magnanimity towards onr insidious, 
natural enemies, the Mahrattas, all these 
lands would have reverted to their 
legitimate masters, who are equally inter- 
ested with ourselves in putting down preda- 
tory warfare. Justice, good policy, and 
humanity, would have been better consult- 
ed had the Mahrattas been wholly banished 
from Central India. When I contrasted 
this scene with the traces of incipient 
prosperity I bad left behind me, I felt a 
satisfaction that the alienated acres produc- 
ed nothing to the possessor, save luxuriant 
grass, and the leafless ketoola or plat. 

Morwnn has some claims to antiquity ; 
it derives its appellation from the Mori" 
tribe, who ruled here before they obtained 
Cheetore. The ruins of a fort, still known 
by the name of Chitrung Mori's castle, are 
pointed out os his residence ere he founded 
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Cheetore, or more properly Cheetrore. The 
tradition runs trims : Chitrung, a subordi- 
nate of the imperial boose of Dliar, held 
Morwun and the adjacent tract, in appanage. 
One of his subjects, while ploughing, struck 
the share against some hard substance, and 
on. examination found it was transmuted to 
gold. This was th e parisputtur, (1) or ‘plain* 
eopher atone,’ and he carried it forthwith to 
his lord, with whose aid he erected the 
castle, .'aud enlarged the town of Morwun, 
and ultimately founded Cheetore. The 
(Jhoolloti , or site of Mori-ca-puttun. is yet 
pointed out, to the westward of the present 
Morwun. It was miraculously destroyed 
through the impieties of its inhabitants by 
fire, which fate recalls a more celebrated 
catastrophe; but the act of impiety in the 
present case was merely seising a visit, or 
* hermit,’ while performing penance in the 
forest, and compelling him to carry radishes 
to market 1 The tradition, however, is of 
some value ; it proves, first, that there 
■were radishes in those days ; and secondly, 
that volcanic eruptions occurred in this 
region. Oojein-Ahar, in the valley of Oodi- 
poor, and the lake of which is said in some 
places to be aiac, ‘deeper than plummet 
Bounded,' is another proof of some grand 
commotion of nature. Morwun boasts of 
three mandiras, or temples, one of which is 
dedicated to Sehesnag, the thousand headed 
hydra which supports the globe. Formerly, 
saffron was the meet offering to this king 
of reptiles ; but he is now obliged to be 
content with ointment of sandnl, produced 
from the evergreen, which is indigenous 
to Mewar. 

Haring heard of an inscription at the 
township of Unair, five miles distant, to the 
south-west, I requested my old guru to 
tnkq a ride and copy it. It was of modern 
date, merely confirming the lands of Unair 


to the Biahinins. The tablet is in the 
temple of Chatoorbionj* ( the four-armed 
divinity ), built and endowed by Rami 
Singram Sing in S. 1570 (A.D. 1514); to 
whose pious testament a codicil is added by 
Rana Juggnt Sing, S. 1701, imprecating an 
anathema on the violator of it. There was 
also engraved upon one of the columns a 
voluntary gift, from the village council of 
Unnir to the divinity, of the first fruits of 
each harvest ; viz. two and a-bnlf seers 
from each iulta, or heap, of i be spring crops, 
and the same of the autumnal. The date, 
S. 1815 (A.D. 1789), shews that it w»s 
intended to propitiate the deity during the 
wars of Mewar. 

Directly opposite, and very near the 
shrine of ttie ‘four-armed/ is a small Jain 
temple, erected, in S. 1774, to cover an 
image of the great pontiff, Parswanatli, 
founded in digging near this spot. Here at 
every step are relics of past ages. 

February 2d . — An accident has compell- 
ed another halt at Morwun. The morning 
was clear and frosty, not a cloud in the sky, 
and we rose with the sun ; my kinsman. 
Captain Wnngh, to tiy his Arab at a n ilijae, 
and myself to bag u few of the large rock 
pigeous which are numerous about 
Morwun. My friend, after a bard run, 
had drawn blood from the elk, and was on 
the poiut of spearing him effectually just 
as lie attained a thick part of the jungle, 
which not heeding, horse aud rider came in 
contact with a tree, aud were dashed with 
violence to the ground. There lie lay in- 
sensible, and was hi ought home upon a 
eharpae, or cot, by the villagers, much 
bruised, but fortunately with no brokeni 
bones. A leech was not to be bad in any 
of the adjacent villages ; and the patient 
complaining chiefly of the hip-bone, we 
could only apply emollients and recommend 


0) In fc'aus«Tit pnttti/', * i- tone, loe!;,’ we have nearly th<* print of Greeks. 
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repose. I returned with no game except 
One or two black-partridges and batten- 
quail. The rock-pigeon, or bur- teetur, 
though unaccustomed to the fowler, were 
too wild for mo to get a shot at them. 
The bird benra no analogy to the pigeon, 
bnt has all the rich game plumage of the 
teetur, or partridge, in which name the or- 
nithologist of the west will see the origin 
of tetrao. There are two species of this 
biid in India, one much smaller than the 
common partridge ; that of which I speak 
is much larger, and with the peculiarity of 
being feathered to the toe. I have since 
discovered it to be counterpart of a bird 
in the museum at Chambury, called 
'bartcvcldt dee AIpcs the ptarmigan of the 
highlands of Scotland, The male has 
exactly those redundant white feathers ; 
while that I saw in Savoy was a riolily- 
pluniaged female bur- teetur. 

Our annual supply of good things having 
reached us this morning, we were enjoying 
a bottle of some delicious Burguudy aud 
‘La Rose’ after dinner, when we were 
roused by violent screams in the direction 
of the village. We were all up ill an instant, 
and several men directed to the Bpot. Our 
speculations on the cause were soon set at 
rest by the appearance of two hurcarras 
(messengers), and a lad with a vessel of 
milk on his head. For this daily supply 
they had gone seveial miles, and had nearly 
reached the camp, when having outwalked 
the boy, they were alarmed by his vocifera- 
tions, “oh uncle, Ut go — let go — I am your 
child, uncle, lot me go l" They thought the 
boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed 
bis uncle, and desired him to make haste ; 
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but the same wild exclamations continuing, 
they ran back, and found a huge tiger 
hanging to his tattered cold- weather 
doublet. The hurcarras attacked the beast 
most manfully with their javelin-headed 
■ticks, aud adding their ecreams to liis, ! 


nr 


soon brought the whole village men, women, 
and children, armed with ail sorts of 
missiles, to the rescue ; and it was their 
discordant yells that made ua exchange 
our good fare for the jungles of Morwun. 

The ‘lord of tho blsek rock,' for such N 
the designation of tiie tiger, was one of the 
most ancient bourgeois of Morwun ; his- 
freehold is Kak-pahar between this and 
hi ugurwur, and his reign for a long series 
of years has been unmolested, notwithstand- 
ing his numerous acta of aggression on his ' 
bovine subjects ; indeed, only two nights 
before, he was disturbed gorging on a 
buflalo belonging to a poor oilman of 
Morwun. W hether this tiger was an in- 
carnation of one of the Mori lords of 
Morwun, tradition docs not say; but 
neither gun, bow, nor spear, had ever been 
raised against him. In return for this 
forbearance, it is said he never preyed npon 
man, or if he seized one, would, npon being 
entreated with the endearing epithet of 
mamoo or uncle let go bis hold ; and this 
accounted for the little ragged urchin using 
a phrase which almost prevented the 
hurcarras returning to his rescue. 

February 3rd.— Another bait for our 
patient, who is doing well, and greatly 
relieved by the application of leeches 
obtained from Neembaira. What a night ! 
the clouds which had beta alternately* 
collecting and dispersing ever since we 
left Marwar, in December last, but had* 
almost disappeared as we commenced 
our present roareh, again suddenly gathered. 
The thermometer, which , had averaged 41° 
at daybreak throughout the last month,' 
this mcruing rose to 60°. On the 1st, the 
wind changed to the south, with showers, 
where it continued throughout yesterday i 
but during the night it suddenly veered 
to the north, aud the thermometer at 
daybreak was 28®, or four degrees below 
the freezing point, Reader, do you euvy 
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me my bon vin ie Bourgogne et muraillet 
decoton, with not even ft wood fire, labouring 
tinder a Mrere pulmonary affection, with 
work enough for five men? Only three 
days ago, the thermometer eras 86° at noon, 
and to-day it ia lew at noon than yesterday 
at daybreak : even old England, with all 
her vicisasitudes of weather, can scarcely 
show so rapid a change aa this. 

Ill-fated Mewftri all our hopes are 
bloated ; tbia second visitation has frustrat- 
ed all our labours. The frost of December, 
which sunk the mercury to 87° ae we passed 
over the plains of Mar war, was felt through- 
out Bajwarra, and blighted every pod of 
cotton. All waeh “ burnt up ; 11 but our 
poor exile* 'comforted themselves, amidst 
the general sorrow, with the collection 
that the young gram was safe. But even 
this last hope has now vanished: ail ia 
pipped in the bad. Had it occurred a 
month ago, the young plant would hare 
been beaded down with the eicklo and 
additional blossoms would have appeared. 
I was too unwell to ride out and see the 
ravages caused by this frost. 

February 4th. — Our patient is doing so 
well, that we look to moving to-morrow. 
Thermometer 28" at daybreak, and 31* at 
sunrise, with a keen cutting wind from tbe 
north. Ice closed the orifice of the mcshek, 
or leathern water-bag. Even the shallow 
Stream near the tents had a pellicle of ice 
on its surface : our people huddling end 
shivering round their fires of bajra stricks, 
and the cattle of all classes looking very 
pielancholy. 

My Yati friend returned from Palode, 
where I had sent him to copy an inscription 
in a temple dedicated to Mama-deva, the 
mother of gods ; but he was disappointed, 


and brouhgt back only tbe following tradi- 
tional legend. Tbe shrine, erected by ft 
wealthy Join discipled, woe destined to 
receive tbe image of one of their pontiffs ; 
but on its completion, Mama-deva appeared 
inpropria persona to the founder, and 
expressed so strongly her desiTe to inhabit 
it, that, heretic as he was, be could not deny 
tbe goddess’ suit. He stoutly refused, how- 
ever, to violate tbe rules of bis order : “by 
my bauds the blood neither of goats or 
buffaloes can be shed,” said tbe Jain. But, 
grateful for the permission that a niche 
should be set apart for her suroop ( form ), 
she told him to go to the Sonigurra chief of 
Cheetore, who would attend to the rites of 
sacrifice. The good Jain, with easy faith, 
did os he was commanded, and erecting 
another temple, succeeded at length in en- 
shrining Parswanath. My old friend, 
however, discovered in a temple to Mataji, 
the universal mother, an inscription of 
great importance, aa it fixes the period of 
one of the most conspicuous kings of the 
Solanki dynasty of Nehrvalla, or correctly, 
Aobulwarra Puttun ; and, in conjunc- 
tion with another of the same priuce (which 
I afterwards discovered in Cheetore), also 
bearing the very same date (1), demons- 
trates that the Solanki had actually made 
a conquest of the capital of the Gehlotes. 
The purport is simply that “ Koniarpal 
Solanki and his son Sohnnpal, in the 
month of Pout ( tbe precise day illegible ), 
S. 1207 (winter of A.D. 1551), came to 
worship the Universal Mother in her shrine 
at Pulode (2).” The Seeaodias try to get 
rid of tbis difficulty by saying, that during 
the banishment of Komarpal by Sidraj, he 
not only enjoyed sirna (refuge) at Cheetore 
but held the post of prime-minister to 


(1) See inscription, Vol. I. p. 622. 

(2) The style of this inscription is perfectly in unison with the inicriptions on the 
temples and statues of Egypt, 
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' Bawul Samarsi, the friend and brother- 
in-law of the Cohan emperor of Delhi • 
hot the inscription { given in the first 
volume ), which 1 found in the temple built 
by Lakha Rana, is written in the style of 
a conqueror, “ who planted his standard 
even in Salpnr" the city of the Getes in the 
Punjab, At oil events, it is one more 
datum in the history of Rajpootana. 

February 5tk, thermometer 30*. —Mount- 
ed Bajraj ; ‘the royal steed,’ and took a ride 
over the heights of Morwun, a wild yet 
fairy scene, with the Pathar or table-land 
bounding the perspective to the east. The 
downs are covered with the most luxuriant 
grasses, and the dhale or plat dried by the 
wintry blast, as if scorched by the lightning 
faintly brongh t to mind the poet’s simile, 
applied to this tree, even in the midst of 
spring : “ the black leafless lceeoola We 
entered a village in ruins, whose neem 
tress bid defiance to winter j the * thorny 
babool* ( mimosa Arabiea) grows luxuriant- 
ly out of the inner sides of the walls, and 
no hind invades tli e niry nest of the imita- 
tive papya, fantastically pendent from 
the slenderest brandies. No trace of the 
presence of man ; but evidence that he 
lias been here. The ground was covered 
with hoar-frost, and the little atream coated 
with ice. Many a heavy heart has it 
caused, and plunged joyous industry into 
utter despondence. Take one example : 
younder Jat, sitting by the side of field, 
which he eyee in despair* three months 
since, he retorned, after many yearn of exile, 
to the lapota, the land of his sires, without 
funds, without food, or oven the inplements 
for obtaining it. He had been labouring as 
a serf in other lands, but he heard of peace 
in his own, and came back to the paternal 
acres, which had been a stranger to the 
plough- share since he was driven from his 
cot in 8. 1844, immediately following the 
tattle of Hurkea-Khal, when the ‘Southron’ 
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completed the bondage of Mewar. What 
could he do P hie well was dried up, and if 
not, he bad no cattle to irrigate a field dl 
wheat or barley. But Mewar (a a kind 
mother, and she yields her thunna crop 
without water. To the bohora (the metayer ) 
he promised one-fifth of the produce for the 
necessary seed and the use of a pair of oxen 
and a plough ; one-fifth more was the 
share of the state from land so long 
sterile ; there was three-fifths left 
for himself of his long neglected bn* 
at once luxuriant fields. He watch* 
ed the crop with paternal solicitnde, from 
the first appearance of verdure to the 
approach of bueeunt, the joyous spring. 
Each night, as he returned to his yet 
roofless abode, he related the wonders oC 
his field and its rapid vegetation ; and at 
he calculated the produce, he anticipated 
its application ; “ so much shall go for a 
plough, so much for the bohora, so much 
in part payment of a pair of bullocks, 
and the rest will keep me in bread till 
the mulcki crop is ready.” Thus the days 
passed, until this killing frost nipped 
his hopes in the hud, and qow see him 
wringing his hands in the bitterest anguish ! 
This is no ideal picture : it is one to bo 
found in every village of Mewnr. In this 
favoured soil, there is as much of chunna 
in the rubbee harvest as of wheat and barhy 
conjoined, and in the first crop sown in 
bunjur, or soil long sterile, wheat and 
chunna are 80 wn together. It is a and 
blow to the exiles ; though happily in the 
crown-lands their distress will be mitigated, 
as these are rented on lenses of five years, 
and the renters for their own sakes must 
be lenient, and moreover they are well 
watched. 

Jawary 6th .— Still halting ; our patient 
very well, though he feels his brnises : 
but we shall put him on an elephant to- 
morrow. The jealousy of the Mahratta 
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'jnul hitherto prevented the inhabitants 
.from fulfilling their desire to come and 
vj-it me ; but to-day, the elders forming 
the punckaet, heading the procession, they 
caiue e» mute. The antlioritiea need not 
have feared exposing the nakedness of the 
laud, which it too risible ; bat they appre- 
hended the contrast of their condition 
with our poor subjects, who were at least 
unmolested in their poverty. It was s 
happiness to learn that this contrast was 
felt, and as the Patel presented to me an 
engaging little child, his daughter, he said, 
“ let not our misfortunes be our faults ; 
we all belong to Mewar, though we are 
not so happy as to enjoy your proteat ion 
and care.” I asenred him, that although 
under the Toork, I should look upon them 
as my children, and the subjects of the 
Ssna ; and I hare had it in nty power to 
redeem this pledge— for, gtrsnge to say, 
even Ameer Khan, seeing that the pros- 
perity of the subject is that of the prince, 
has commanded his governor of Neembarra 
to consult me in overy thing, and has even 
gone so far as to beg I would consider the 
place as uuder my authority. Already, 
following our example, he has reduced the 
transit duties nearly one-half, and begins 
to think the fringi notions of economy 
better than his own, his loss having prov- 
ed a gain. 

Neleoompy January 7th : eleven miles.— 
Midway, passed through Chakoorla, a 
village belonging to Meer Khan. Neknomp 
is a talook of Jawnd, which with Mnndipea 
was held by the Pindmri freebooter, Fazil, 
while Jeswunt Bow Bhao held them in 
jaedad. They are now leased to a Pundit 
by the Hakim of Jawud, which latter is 
assigned by'Siiidis to his father-in-law, the 
Senapati. Nekoomp is a good village, but 
more than two-thirds depop slated, and ike 
renter is prevented from being lenient, as be 
experiences no mercy himself. Notwith- 


standing they have all been suffering as we 
have from this frost, an assessment is now 
levying. One poor fellow said tome, “ I 
returned only three months ago from exile, 
and I had raised the mad walla of my but 
two feet, when my wife died, leaving me to 
take care of a boy eight years of age, and to 
get bread for both. If the walla were two 
feet higher, I would cover it in ; but though 
1 have not a foot of land, my roofless half- 
finished c .t is assessed a rupee and a half,” a 
gift of two rapcee mide him happier than 
his Hakim J 

The country is beautiful, the soil rich, 
and water, as already mentioned, about 
twenty-five feet from the surfuce. We are 
now in the region of the flower sacred to 
“gloomy Dis,' 1 the aocursed poppy. The 
crop looks miserable from the frost, but 
th«se patches within the influence of the 
wells are partly saved by the fields being 
mandated, which expedient is always suc- 
cessful upon such visitations, if applied with 
judgmeut. The mountains touching great 
Sadri lay twelve miles south coming from 
Pratabgnrh, and ranging to Srioombrn 
and Oodipoor, where they commingle with 
the giant Aravnlli. 

M urlah, January Slh : seven miles. — 
Ci eased two ridges running northward to 
Bliadaisir. The intervening valleys, as 
usual, fortile, with numerous villages, but 
alienated to the southern Goths or the 
partiz in Pathan. Passed mnny large town- 
ships, formerly iu Uic fisc of Mewar, aa 
Barre, Btuotab, Bnmboree, &c. In the 
distance, saw “ the umbrella of the earth,’’ 
the far-famed Cheetore. Moriah is an ex- 
cellent township, inhabited by a commu- 
nity of Charuns, of the tribe Cncboleab, 
who are Bunjan is ( c trriers ) by profession, 
though poets by birth. The alliance is a 
curious one, and would appear incongruous, 
were not gain the object generally iu both 
cases. It was the sanctity of their office 
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which converted onr bardait into bvtyarru, 
for their person* being sacred, the immunity 
extended likewise to their goods, and saved 
them from ell imposts ; so that in prneess 
of time they became the free-traders of Raj- 
pootana. I wes highly gratified with the 
receptions I received from the community, 
which collectively advanced to me at some 
distance from the town. The procession 
was headed by the village-band, and all the 
fair Chamnis, who, as they approached, 
gracefully waved their scaTfa over me, 
until I was fairly made captive by the mutet 
of Moriah ! It was a novel and interesting 
scene : the manly persona of the Chinns, 
clad in the flowing white robe with the 
high loose folded turban inclined on one 
side, from which the mala, or chaplet, was 
gracefully suspended ; the naiqnee, or lead- 
era, with their massive necklaces of gold 
with the image of the pitrimar ( manes ) 
depending therefrom, gave the whole an 
air of opulence and dignity. The females 
Were uniformly attired in a skirt of dark 
brown enmlet, having a bodice of light 
coloured staff, with gold ornaments work- 
ed into their fine black hair ; and all had 
the favourite ehoorit , or rings of hati-dant 
( elephant’s tooth ), covering the arm, from 
the wrist to the elbow and even above it. 
Never was I here a nobler subject for the 
painter in any age or country ; il was one 
which Salvator Bo«a would have seized, full 
of picturesque contrasts : tho rich dark 
tints of the female attire harmonizing with 
the white garments of their husbands ; but 
it was the mieu, the expression, the ges- 
tures, denoting that though they paid 
homage they expected a full measure in 
return. And they had it : for if ever there 
was a group which bespoke respect for the 
natural dignity of roan and his consort, it 
was the Charon community of Moriah. 

It was uot until the afternoon, when the 
naiquies again came to see me at my camp, 
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that 1 learned the full value of ray eseape 
from the eilken bounds of the fair Charu- 
nis. This community had enjoyed for five 
hundred years the privilege of making 
prisoner any Rana of Me war who may pass 
through Murlah, and keeping him in bond* 
age until he gives them a gate, nr entertain- 
ment : and their chains are neither galling, 
nor the period of captivity, being thus in 
the hands of the captivated, very long. 
The patriarch told me that I was in jeo- 
pardy, as the Rana’* representative ; but 
not knowing how I might have relished the 
joke, had it been carried to its conclusion, 
they left me escape, though they lost a feast 
by it. But I told them I was too rnnoh 
delighted with old customs not to keep up 
this : and immediately sent money tooths 
ladies with my respects, and a request that 
they would hold their gate ( feast ). The 
patriarch and his subordinate naiques and 
their sons remained with me to discourse oil 
the olden time. 

The founders of this little colony accom- 
panied Rana Hamir from] Guzerat ’in the 
early part of his reign, and although five 
centuries have elapipd, they have not part- 
ed with one iota of their nationality or 
their privileges since that period : neither 
in person, manners, or dress, have they 
any thing analogous to those amidst 
whom they dwell. Indeed, thsir air is alto- 
gether foreign to India, and although they 
have attained a place, and that a high one, 
amongst the tribes of Hind, their affinity 
to the ancient Persian is striking ; the loose 
robe, high turban, and flowing beard, being 
more akin to the figures on the temples of 
the Guebres than to any thing appertaining 
to the Charburran, or four classes of tho 
Hindus. Bat I must give the tale account- 
ing for their settlement in Mewar. Rana 
Hamir, so celebrated- in the history of 
Mewar, hod a leprous spot on his band, to 
remove which he made a pilgrimage to the 
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shrine of Hingis*, upon tho coast of 
Mckrau, the division Orittx of Arrian's 
geography. He bad reached the frontiers of 
Catch Bho»j, when alighting pear a tanda, 
or encampment of Chur ana, a young damsel 
abandoned the meal she was preparing, 
and stepped forward to hold the stranger’s 
steed. Thanking her for her courtesy, he 
jocosely observed that he wished his 
peoplg had «a good a breakfast as she was 
preparing, when she immediately made an 
offering of the contents of the vessel ; on 
which Hamir observed, it would go but 
a short way to satisfy so many hungry 
mouths. "Not if it pleased Hinglaz-ji,” she 
promptly replied ; and placing the food be- 
fore the Rana and his train, it sufficed for 
all their wants. A little well, which she 
excavated in the sand, was soon filled with 
a copious supply of water, which served to 
qneneb their thirst. It was an evident 
interposition of the goddess of Hingis* in 
favour of this her royal votary He re- 
turned from her shrine cured, and the young 
Charuni’s family were induced to accom- 
pany him to Mewar, where he bestowed 
upon them the lands of Murlah, with 
especial immunities in their merchautile 
capacity : and as a perpetual remembrance 
of the miraculous feast, permission was 
granted to the Charnni damsels to make 
captive of their sovereign as related above. 

The colony, which now consists of some 
thousands of both sexes, presented an 
enigma to oar young Engishmen, who think 
“all black fellows alike,” and equally 
beneath notice : it was remarked how com- 
fortable they looked in house and person, 
though there was not a vestige of cultiva- 
tion around their habitations. The military 
policy of the troubled period accounts for 
the first ; and a visit to the altars of Murlah 
will furnish the cause of the neglect of the 
agrarian laws of Mewar. As tha community 
iumised in numbers, the subdivision of the 


lands continued, according to the customs of 
Cutch, until a dispute regarding limits pro* 
duced a civil war. A ferocious combat ensued, 
when the wives of the combatants who were 
slain ascended the funeral pile j and to pre- 
vent a similar catastrophe, imprecated n curse 
on whomever from that day should cultivate 
a field in Murlah ; since which the land 
has lain in absolute sterility 1 Such is the 
implicit reverence for the injunction of 
a soft, at this moment of awful inspiration, 
when about to take leave of the world. 
In Mewar, the most solemn of all oaths 
is that of the sati. Malta talian-ea an, 

1 by the great tatit,' is an adjuration fre- 
quently used in the royal patent . 

The tanda or caravan, com ng of 
four thousand bullocks, has been kept np 
amidst all the evils which have beset this 
land, through Mogul and Mahratta tyranny. 
The Utility of these caravans, as general 
carriers to conflicting armies, and as regular 
tax-paying subjects, has proved their safe- 
guard, and they were too strong to bo 
pillaged by any petty marauder, so any one 
who has seen a Bunjsrri encampment will 
be convinced. They encamp in a square ; 
their grainbags piled over each other breast- 
high, with interstices left for their match- 
locks, make no contemptible fortification. 
Even the ruthless Toork, Jcmahid Khan, 
set up a protecting table in favour of the 
Charuus of Muilali, recording their exemp- 
tion from dind contributions, and that their 
should be no increase in duties, with threat* 
to all who should injure the community. 
As usual, the sun and moon are appealed 
to as witnesses of good faith, and sculptured 
on the stone. Even the forester Bkil and 
mountain Mair have set up their signs of 
immunity and protection to the chosen of 
the Hingis* ; and the figures of a cow and 
its kairie (calf), carved in rude relief, speak - 
the agreement that they shonld not be slain 
or stolen within the limits of Murlah. 
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Neembaira : seven mile*.—' Tlw soil, as 
usual, excellent ; bat from Banikhaira to 
Neembaira the bine schist at intervale 
penetrate* the surface, and there is but 
little superincumbent soil even to the bed 
of the stream, which makes an entire 
disclosure of the rock, over which flows a 
clear rivulet abounding with small fish, 
amongst which the speckled tr»ut were 
visible, Banikhaira, through which we 
passed, is the largest township of this 
district, and was built by the Haul of Ursi 
Bans, mother of the present ruler of Me war, 
at whose expense the temple, the baaari or 
‘reservoir,’ and the paved street, were con- 
structed. Although in the alienated territory, 
I had a visit from ita elders to complain 
of an indignity of the community by the 
bungi, or scavenger, of Lnisrawun, who had 
killed a hog and thrown it into the reservoir, 
whose polluted waters being thus rendered 
unfit tor use, the inhabitants were compell- 
ed to get a purer element from the adjacent 
villages. This bawari is about half a mile 
from the town, and being upon tho high- 
way, the council and tiain very wisely 
stopped at the spot where the aggression 
had happened; and although the cavalcade 
of the Hakim of •Neembaira was in sight, 
advancing to welcome me, it was impossible 
to proceed until I heard the whole 
grievance, when adjured by “subjects of 
Mcwar, and children of the Sana, though 
unhappily under the Toork," to see their 
wrongs redressed. I might not have 
recorded this incident, but for its consequ- 
ence ; as the hog thrown into tho reservoir 
of Baeji-Baj, ' the royal mother’ of Mewnr, 
affords sn instance of the extent to which 
mortgage is carried. 

The BuAiugit, or scavengers, of Rani- 
kbaira, tiie very refuse of mankind, had 
mortgaged their rights in the itad eareatet 
of their town to a professional brother of 
Labrawun ; but, on the retutu of these 


halcyon days, they swerved from their 
bond. Tlie chieftain of Lnisrawun espoused 
his vassal’s cause, and probably ’ pointed 
out the mode of revenge. One morning,' 
therefore, not having the fear of Jemshid 
of Neembiira before his eyea, the aaid~ 
moitgagve slow his pig; and, albeit bub 
the wreck of a human being, contrived to 
cast his victim into the pare fountain 
of 1 Queenstown,' and immediately fled for 
tirna to Bheendir. But what conld be dona 
to a wretch, who for former misdeeds had 
already suffered the dismemberment of an 
arm, a leg, and bis nose 1 Here is the sen- 
tence ! “ To be paraded, monnted on an ass, 
his face blackened, with a chaplet of shoes 
round his neck, and drummed out of the- 
limits of R'inikhaira P’ The fountain is now 
undergoing purification ; and when the pol- 
luted waters are haled out, it is to be lus- 
trated with the holy stream of tlie Ganges, 
and the ceremony will conclude with gate. 
or feast, to one hundred Brahmins. Previous 
to this, I took a peep at the humble altars 
of Banikhaira. All is modern ; bnt there 
is one tablet which pleasingly demonstrates 
that b»th public feeling and public grati- 
tude exist in these regions. This tablet, set 
tip by the council of tho town, recorded tliab 
Kistna, the 'tilpi,' or stoue-entter, did at hia 
own expense and labour repair all the altars 
then going to decay ; for which pious act 
they guaranteed to him and bis successors 
for ever six thalit or platteis of various 
viands, saffron, oil, hotter, and several 
pieces of money, at every village fete. 
Doubtless such traits are not confined to 
Banikhaira. I accepted with kindness the 
offerings of the elders and assembled 
groupes— a pot of curds and sundry bless- 
ings — and continued my jottrney to meek 
the impatient cavaliers of Neembaira, who 
to fill up the interlude, where Jcarotd'mg, 
with matchlock and spear, their well-capa- 
risoned chargee, Use Khan was m the 
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centre of the group e, and we had a friendly, 
unceremonious duttabaxet, or shaking of 
hands, without dismounting. Ho is a 
gentlemanly Pathan, of middle age, 
courteous and affable, and a very different 
personage from the two handed Jemahid bis 
predecessor, who lately died from a cancer 
in hia back : a judgment, if we are to eredit 
cur Mewar friends, for his horrible cruelties 
and oppressions over all these regions, as 
lieutenant of Ameer Khan during many 
years. The Khan welcomed me to Neem- 
baira with true Oriental politetu, saying, 
“ that the place was miue j ” and that he 
had received the “ positive instructions of 
the Hawab Sbaib ( Ameer Khan, whose son- 
in-law be is ) to look upon me as himself." I 
replied, that, in accepting such a trust, I 
could not say more than that I would, 
whenever occasion presented itself, act for 
him as if N eembaira were really my own. 
The Khan had reason to find that hia confi- 
dence was not misplaced ; and while enabled 
to benefit him, I hod also the opportunity 
of protecting the interests of the feudatories, 


who by this alienation ( as ia fully related 
ft the Annals of Mewar) were placed 
beyond the pale of the Buna’s power. Tim 
Khan, after accompanying me to my tents, 
took leave ; but paid me a long visit in the 
eveuing, when we dismissed all that ooneern. 
ed the welfare of hia charge and the peace of 
the bordem. As matters stand, it ia a duty 
to conciliate and to promote prosperity j but 
it is melancholy to see this fertile appanage 
of Mewar in the hand of ao consummate a 
villain as Meer Khan ; a traitor to his 
master Holcar, for which be obtained the 
‘sovereignty in perpetuily’ of many rich 
tracts both in Mewar and Amber, without 
rendering the smallest service h- -v»turn» 
Let this be borne in miud when iv. ther 
day of reckoning oomes. ffeembaira ia a 
considerable town, with an excellent stone 
circumvullation ; and, being ou the high 
road between M«lwa and Hindusthan, it 
enjoys a good share of traffic. Upwards of 
one hundred villages are attached to it, and 
it was estimated at three lakhs of rupees, of 
annual rent. 
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The Paliar ot Table-land of Central India.— View from thence.— Project of 
a canal. - Its advantage t to Mewar —Utility of further works to the peo- 
ple,— Traces of superstition in the Pathar .— Temple of Sookhdeo. — The 
Dyte-ca-bar, or * Giant *s bone.* — The Vira Jhamp or Warrior’s Leap . — 
Proprietorship of the Pathar. — Its products. - The poppy. —Pernicious 
effects of its increased cultivation. — Account of the introduction and mode 
qf culture of opium.— Original epol of its cultivation.— The manufacture 
of opium kept paee with the depopulation of Mewar.— Process of cultiva- 
tion, and of manufacture. — Its fluctuation of price. — Adulterated opium of 
Khantul.—Evil consequences of the use of opium. — Duly of the paramount 
power to restrict the culture.— Practicability of such a measure.— Distribu- 
tion of crops. - Impolicy of the government in respect to ike opium 
monopoly. 


Kunairoh, February 13th .■ nine milea. — 
A new feature in the face of Mewar was this 
day disclosed to us. At the termination of 
our short murch we ascended the Pathar, 
or plateau of Central India, the grand natural 
rampart defending Mewar on the eaet. As 
we approached it, the level line of its crest, 
so distinct from the pinnacled Aruvalli, at 
once proclaimed it to be a tableland, or 
rock of the secondaiy formation. Although 
its elevation is not ubove four hundred feet 
from its western base, the transition is re- 
markable, and it presents from tbe summit 
one of the most diversified scenes, whether 
in a moral, political, of picturesque point of 
view, that I over beheld. From this spot 
the mind's eye embraces «t onoe all the 
grand theatres of the history of ,'Mewar. 
Upon our right lays Cbeetore, the palladium 
of Hinduism; on the west, the gigantic 
Aruvalli, enclosing the new capital, and the 
shelter of her heroes; here, at our feet, or 
witbiu view, all the alienated lands now 
under the 1 barbarian Toork ’ or Mahratta, 
as Jawud, Jeerun, Neemuch, Noembuiru, 
Kheyri, Kutteugurh. What associations, what 


aspirations, does this scene conjure op to one' 
who feels as a Rajpoot for this fair land !• 
Tire rich flat we have passed over— a space 
of nearly seventy English miles from «ue 
tabl. -range to the other— appears as a deep 
basin, fertilized by numerous streams, fed 
by huge reservoirs in the mountains, and 
studded with towns, which one were popu- 
lous, but are for the most part now in mine, 
though the germ of incipient prosperity 
is just appearing. From this height I 
condensed all my speculative ideas on a 
very favourite subject — the formation of a 
canal to unite tbe ancient and modem 
capitals of Uewar, by which her soil might 
be made to return a ten-fold harvest and 
famine be ebut out for ever from her gates. 
My eye embraced the whole line of tbe 
Bairis from its outlet at tbe Oodisagur, to 
its passage within a mile of Cheetore, and 
tbe benefit likely to aeoure from such a work 
appeared incalculable. What new ideas 
would be opened to the Rajpoot on seeing 
the trains of oxen, which now creep 
solvvly along with merchandise for the 
capital, exchanged for boats gliding along 
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the canal ; and bin field*, for many miles 
on each side, irrigated by lateral cuts, in-’ 
stead of the creaking Egyptian wheel, 
as it is called, bat which is indigenous 
to India ! If the reader will tarn to 
the map, he will perceive the great 
facilities for sooh an undertaking, lie 
will there see two grand reservoiis 
withiu sis miles of each other, the Peeholx, 
or internal lake, having an elevation of 
eighty feet above the external one, the 
Oodisagnr, whose outlet forms the Bniris 
river ; bat for which the valley of the 
capital would be one wide lake, and which, 
for want of proper regulation, once actually 
submerged a third of it. The Peshola may 
be called the parent of the other, although 
it is partly fed by the minor lake at the 
villa of Suhailea ca bari. Both are from 
twelve to fourteen miles ia circumfer- 
ence, in some places thirty-five feet deep, 
and being fed by the perennial streams 
from the Aravalli they contain a con- 
stant supply of water. From the external 
lake to Gheetore, the fall is so slight that 
few locks would be required j and the 
Boil being a yielding one throughout, 
the expense of the undertaking would 
be moderate. There is plenty of material 
in the neighboaring hills and forests, and 
by furnishing occupation for the wild popu- 
lation, the work wonld tend not a little to 
reclaim them. But where are the means. 
With this difficulty, sud the severe blow to 
our incipient prosperity iu this untimely 
frost, our schemes dissipate like the mist of 
the morning. But I cannot relinquish the 
conviction that the undertaking, if executed, 
would not only enable the Sana to pay his 
tribute, but, to be more merciful to his 


eubjeots, for whose welfare it is our ohief 
duty to labour. (1) 

The summit of the Puthar has a fertile 
soil, well-watered and well-wooded, and 
producing the mango, luawsb, and neein ; 
and were the appearance of the crops a 
criterion, we should say it was equal iu 
fertility to the best part of Mewar. In 
ancient inscriptions, the term Oopermal ia 
applied, as well as Pathar, to this mark- 
ed feature iu the geological structure of 
Central India : the first being rendered 
exactly by the German oberland ; the other 
signifying flit, or table-land. 

In the indented recesses of this elevated 
land, which covers an immense ion of 
Central India, there are numerous ots of 
romantic beauty, which enthusiasm has not 
failed to identify with religious associa- 
tions. Wherever thore is a deep glen, a 
natural fountain, or a cascade, the traveller 
will infallibly discover some traces of the. 
‘Great God’ {Mahadeva) of tho Hindus, the 
creator and destroyer of life. 

By the stupidity of my guide, and the 
absence of the indefatigable Bulgovind, my- 
Brahmin antiquarian pioneer, I lost tho 
opportunity of seeing the shrine of 
Sookbdeo, situated in a dark cleft of the 
rook, not two miles from the pass where 
I ascended. In excuse, he said he thought, 
as my camp was near, that it wonld be 
easy to descend to the shiiue of the 'ease- 
giving' god, Sookbdeo (from sookh, ‘ease’); 
but revocare gradum was an evil which, 
added to the necessity of extracting all the 
information I coold from some of the 
opium-growers iu attendance, deterred me. 
The abode of Sookhdeo is in a deep recess, 
well-wooded, with a cascade bursting from 


(1) Even now, as I transcribe this from my journal, I would almost ( when * the 
Annals * are finished ) risk a couple of years 1 residence in ‘ the happy valley ’ where I 
scarcely ever enjoyed one day of liealtb, to execute this and another favourite project — 
the re-opening of the tin-mints of Jawura. 
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the rook near it* summit, under & ledge of 
trhicb the symbolic representative is 
enshrined. Around it ere several gophat 
or oaves of the anchorite devotees : but the 
most conspicuous object is a projecting 
ledge, named Dyte-ca-hctr, or 'Giant's bone,’ 
on which those who are in search of 1 ease ’ 
jump from above. This is called the Fiira- 
Jhamp, or * warrior’s leap,’ and is made in 
fulfilment of vows either for temporal or 
futnre good. Although most of the leapers 
perish, some inet«nees of escape Are record- 
ed. The love of offspring is said fo be the 
principal motive to tin's pious net of saluta- 
tion ; and I was very gravely told of one 
poor woman, whose philoprogenitive bump 
was so great, that she vowed to take the 
leap herself with her issue : and snch, says 
the legend, was her faith, that both escaped. 
A tail!, or oilman, was the last jumper of 
S-'okhdeo, and he was no less fortunate ; to 
him tlie ‘saint's bonn’ waa a bed of roses. 
So much for the faith of the oilman of 
Jawud 1 There are many snch Leucotheaa 
in this region of romance ; that at Oonkar, 
on the Nerbuda, and the sacred mount Gir- 
nar, are the most celebrated. 

Until ttie last sixty years, the whole of 
the plateau, as far ns the Cliumbul, belong- 
ed to Mewer ; but all, with the exception 
of Kuneroh, are now in the hands ofSindia. 
Kune roll ib the chief township of a small 
district of twenty-two villages, which, by 
tbe change of events, has fortunately rever- 
ted to the Rana, although it was not ex- 
tricated from the grasp of the Mahrattas 
without some difficulty ; it was taken first, 
and the right of repossession argued after- 
wards. Would we had tried tbe same 
process with all the rest of the plateau ; 
but unhappily they were rented to old 
Lslaji Belial, a lover of order, and an ally 
of old Zalim Sing J But let me repeat, for 
the tenth time (but all these lands are only 
bpld by Sindia on mortage for war-coutribu- 


tions, paid over and over again : and when 
an opportunity occurs, let this be a record - , 
and the Palkar west of the Cliumbul be 
restored to Mewar. 

I was delighted to see that the crops of 

Kuneroh had only partially suffered from 
the ravages of the frost of the 3rd, 4ih, to 
23th, which extended over Maiwa, and that 
although tbe gram was destroyed, the wheat, 
barley, sugarcane, and puppy were abund- 
ant and little injured s though we could 
have wished that the last-named pernicious 
plant, which is annually increasing all over 
these regions, had been sacrificed in lieu of 
tbe noble crops of vetches [gram). 

That tbe culture of the poppy, to the 
detriment of more useful husbandry, is 
increasing to an extent which demands the 
strong hand of legislative restraint, must 
strike the most superficial observer in th»se 
regions. When the sumptuary laws of 
this patriarchnl government were in force, a 
restraint was at tho same time imposed on 
an improvident system of farming which, 
of course, affected (he prince, whose chief 
revenues were derived from the soil ; and 
one of the Agrarian laws of Mewar was, 
that there should be to each chum*, or 
skin of land, only one beegha of opium, and 
the same quantity of cane, with the nsnal 
complement of com. But the feverish 
excitement produced by our monopoly of 
the drug has extended its culture in every 
direction, and even in tracts where hitherto 
it has never entered into their agricultural 
eronomy. Whatever, therefore, be the 
wisdom or policy of our interference in this 
matter, of the result there can be no doubt, 
vis. that it converted tbe agricultural 
routiniere * into speculators and gamblers. 

A slight sketch of the introduction and 
mode of oulture of this drug, which has 
tended more to tbe physical and moral 
degradation of tbe inhabitants than tbe 
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combined inflaeuce of pestilence nod war, 
may not be without interest. 

We are indebted to the commentaries of 
the imperial autobiographera, Baber, Akber, 
and Jehangir, for the most valuable in- 
formation on the introdu' tion of exotius 
Into the horticultural economy of Iudia j 
and we are proud to pay our tribute of 
applause to the illustrious hou*e of Timoor, 
whose princes, though despot* by birth and 
education, and albeit the bane of Bajpootina, 
we must allow, present a more remarkable 
succession of great characters, historians, 
(statesmen and warriors, than any contem- 
poraneous dynasty, iu any region of the 
world, ( 1 ) 

Akber followed up the plans of Baber, 
and introduced the gardeners of Persia and 


Tartary, who succeeded with many of their 
fruits, as peaches, almonds ( both indigenous 
to Rajpootana ), pistachios, Ac. To 
Jehangir’s Commentaries we owe the know- 
ledge that tobacoo was introduced into India 
in bis reign ; but of the period when the 
poppy became an object of culture, for the 
manufacture of opium, we Lave not the least 
information. Whatever may be the anti- 
quity of this drug, for medicinal uses, it may 
be asserted that its abuse is comparatively 
recent, or n»t more than three centnries 
back. In none of the ancient heroic poems 
of Hindusthan it is ever alluded to. The 
guest is often mentioned in them -a welcom- 
ed by the munioar piala, Oi -up of 
greeting 1 but no where by the uuml-paui, 
or ‘ infused opiate, ’ which bns usurped the 


(1) In all the branches of knowledge which have reference to the onmfortB, the 
elegancie«, and the luxuries of life, they necessarily bore away the palm from the 
Rajpoot, who was cooped up within the barriers of superstition. The court of 8am&rc»nd, 
with which the kiuga of Feighaua were allied, must have been one ol the niOBt brilliant 
in the world, for talents as well os splendour ; and to all the hereditary instruction there 
imbibed, Baber, the conqueror of India, added that more useful and vnried knowledge 
only to be acquired by travel, and constant intercourse with the world. When, therefore, 
liis genius led him from ‘ the frosty Caucasus ’ into the plains of Hindnsthan, the habit 
of observation and noting in a book, as set before him by Huzrut Tymoor, all that 
appeared novel, never escaped him ; and in so marked a transition from the highlands 
of Central India to the region of the sun, his pen had abundant occupation. No 
production, whether in the animal or vegetable kingdom, which appeared different from 
his own, escaped notice in his book, which must be looked upon as one of the most 
remarkable contributions to literature ever made by royalty ; for iu uo age or country will 
a work be found at once so comprehensive and so simple as the Commentaries of Baber ; 
and this in a region, where every thing is exaggerated. Whether he depicts s personal 
encounter, on which his life and prospects hinged, nr a battle, which gave him the 
empire of Iudia, all is in keeping : and when he relates the rewards he bestowed ou 
Mir Mahomed Jaliban, his architect, for successfully executing his nobie design of 
throwiug a bridge over the Ganges. “ before he had been three years sovereign of 
Hindnsthan, and with the same simplicity reoords his own introduction of melons and 
grajpea into India," we are tempted to humiliating reflections on the magniloquence with 
which we paiut out own few works of public good, and contrast them unfavourably 
with those of the Transoxianio monarch, not them twenty-fire years of age ! Nor let 
the reader who may be induced to take up the volume, fall to give homage to the 
translator, * whose own simple, yet varied and vigorous mind has transferred the very 
soul of Baber into bis trauslaliou. 


* William Erakinc, Esq., of Black bnrue. — who honours me with bis friendship, and 
has stimulated my exertions to the task in which I am engaged, and another in which 
I trust to be engaged, some of the Booka of the Poet Cbaud, some often a alluded, to in 
this work. 
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place of the phool-ca a tree, or essence of 
Rogers. Before, however, the art of extract- 
ing the properties of the poppy, ns at pre- 
sent, was practised, they used the ophite 
in its crudest form, by simply bruising tiie 
capsules, which they steeped a certain time 
in water, afterwards drinking the infusion, 
to which they give the name of tejarro, aryl 
not unfreqnently pot, ‘the poppy.’ This 
practice still prevails in the remote parts of 
Rajpootana, where either ignorance of the 
more refined process, prejudice, or indolence, 
operates to maintain old habits. 

The culture of opium was at first 
confined to the dn-ahrh, or tract be- 
tween the Chumbnl and Scpra, from their 
sources to their junction ; but all though 
tradition has preserved the fact of this 
being the original poppy-nursery of Central 
India, it has long ceased to he the only 
place of the poppy’s growth, it huving 
spread not only throughout Malwa, but 
•into various parts of Rajpootana, especially 
Mewnr and Harouti. But though all 
classes, Koombis and Jats, Baniahs and 
Brahmins, try the culture, all yield the 
palm of superior skill to the Koombi, the 
original cultivator, who will extract one 
fifth more from the plant than any of his 
.competitors. 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation 
of opium increased in the inverse rstio 
of general prosperity ; and that as war, 
pestilence, and famine augmented their 
virulence, and depopulated Rajpootana, 
bo did the culture of this baneful weed 
appear to thrive. The predatory system 
which succeeded Mogul despotism, soon 
devastated this fair region, and gradually 
restricted agricultural pursuits to tiie richer 
harvests of barley, wheat, and gram : till 
at length even these were confined to a bare 
sustenance for the families of the cultivator, 
who then found a substitute iu the poppy. 
From the small extent of its culture, he was 
C7 


1 able to watch it, or to pay for Its protection 
from pillage ; this he oouid not do for bis 
corn, which a troop of horse might save him 
the trouble of cutting. A kind of moral 
barometer might, indeed, bo constructed, to, 
shew that the mar imam of oppression iu 
Mewar, was the maximum of the culture of 
the p ippy in Malwa. Emigration commenc- 
ed in S. 1840 (A. D. 1784) it was as its 
height in S. 1806 ( A. D. 1800 ), and went 
on gradually depopulating that country 
until S. 1874 ( A. D, 1818 ). Its con- 
sumption, of course, kept pace with - its 
production, it having found a vent in 
foreigu markets. 

The districts to which tire emigrants fled 
were those of Mundisore, Kacltrode, Oneil, 
and others situated on the feeders of the 
Chumbul, in its course through Lower Malwa. 
There they enjoyed comparative protec- 
tion and kind treatment, under Appa Saheb 
and his father, who were long the farmera- 
gencral of these fertile lande. It could not 
be expected, however, that the new settlers 
should be allowed to participate iu the 
lands irrigated by wells already excavated ; 
hut Appa advanced funds, and appointed 
them lands, all fertile though neglected, in 
which they excavated wells for themselves. 
They abandoned altogether wheat and 
barley, growing only mukhi or 'Indian corn,* 
for food, which requires no irrigation, and 
to which the poppy succeeded in rotation ; 
to these, and the sugar-cane, all their indus- 
try was directed. 

But to pvoceed with the process of 
cultivation. When the crops of Iudian corn 
{mvkhi) or of hemp (*««») are gathered in, 
the stalks are rooted up and burned, the 
field is then flooded, and when sufficiently 
saturated, ploughed up. It is then copir 
ously manured with cow-dung, which is 
deemed the best for the purpose ; but even 
this has undergone a preparatory operation, 
or chemical decomposition, being kept in a 
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hollow ground during the rainy season, and 
often agitated with long poles, to allow the 
hast to evaporate. In this state it is spread 
over the fields and ploughed in. Those who 
do not keep kine, and cannot afford to pur- 
chase manure, procure flocks of goats and 
sheep, and pay so much a night for hiving 
them penned in the fields. The land being 
ploughed and harrowed at least six or seven 
times, until the soil is almost pulverized, it 
ie divided into beds and slight embankments 
are formed to facilitate irrigation. The seed 
la then thrown in, the fields are ngain inun- 
dated ; and the seven th day following this 
is repeated to saturation. On the seventh 
Or ninth, but occasionally not until the 
eleventh day, the plant springs up ; and on 
the twenty-fifth, when it has put forth a 
few leaves, and begins to look withered, 
they water it once more. As soon as this 
moisture dries, woman and children are 
turned into the fields to thin the plants, 
leaving them about eight inches asunder, 
and loosening the earth around them with 
iron spuds. The plant is at this stage about 
three inches high. A month later, it is 
watered moderately and when dry the earth 
is again turned up end loosened. The fifth 
water is given in about ten days more ; two 
days after which a flower appears here and 
there. This is the signal for another water- 
ing, called ‘the flower- watering after 
Which, in twenty-four or thirty-six hours, 
all the flowers burst their colls. When 
about half the petals have fallen, they 
irrigate the plants sufficiently to moisten 
the earth, and soon the reBt of the flowers 
dropoff, leaviug the bare capsule, which 
rapidly increases in bulk. In a short period, 
when scarcely a flower remains, a whitish 
powder collects outside the capsule, which 
is the signal for immediate application of 
the lancet. 

The field is now divided into three 
parts, in one of which operations commence. 


The cutting instruments consists of three 
prongs, with delicate points, around which 
eotton thread is bound to prevent its ask- 
ing too deep an incision, and thus causing 
the liquid to flow into the interior of the 
capsule. The wound is made from the 
base upwards, and the milky juice which 
exudes coagulates outside. Each plant 
is thrioe pierced, ou three ancceeslre days, 
the operation commencing oe soon as the 
eun begins to warm. In oold mornings, 
when it congeals rapidly, the coagulation 
is taken off with a scarper. Tim fourth 
morning, each plant is once more pierced, 
to ascertain that no juice remains. On 
each morning this extract it -versed in 
a vessel of linseed oil, to prevent? . it from 
drying up. The juice being all collected, 
there remains only the seed. The capsules 
are therefore broken off and carried to the 
baron, where they are spread out upon the 
ground ; a little water is spunked over them, 
and being covered with a cloth, they 
remain till t he morning, when the cattle 
tread out the seed, which is sent to the 
oilmen, and the refuge is burnt, lest the 
cattle should eat them, as even in this 
stage they are poisonous. Poppy oil is 
more used for the eheragh (lamp) than 
any other in Mewar. They calculate a 
maund (of forty seer*, or about seventy -five 
pounds weight) of seed for every two seers 
of seed is now twenty rupees per mauni 
of one hundred and twelve (ch tchaj 
maunda. 

One beegha of Malwa land, of the mea- 
sure Shahjehani (when the jureeb, or rod, 
is one hundred cubits long) will yield from 
fire to fifteen seers of opium-juice, each 
seer being forty-five talimthahi rupees ia 
weight : the medium is reckoned a good 
produce. The cultivator or farmer sell* it, 
in the state described, to the speculator, at 
the price current of the day. The purchaser 
pflts it into cotton bags oftbm folds, and 
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curie* it hoax, Having obtained the 
leave* of the poppy, be spreads them in a 
heap of two or three inches in depth, and 
thereon deposits the opium, in ball* of 
fifteen rupees’ weight each, which are al- 
lowed to remain five months for the purpose 
of evaporation. If the milk has been thin, 
or treated with oil, seven parts in ten will 
remain $ bat if good and pure, eight. The 
beopurrit (speculators) then tell it, either 
for home-consnmption in Rajpootana, or for 
exportation. 

From the year S. 1840 ( A. D. 1784 ) to 
S. 1857 ( A. D. 1801 ), the market-price 
of the crude opium from the cultivator ran 
from sixteen to twenty-one talimthahi 
rnpeeg per durri, a measure of five pucka 
•sere, eaoh seer being the weight of ninety 
talim tkahi rupees. 1 give the price of the 
drug by the grower in the first stage, as a 
better criterion then that of the manufactur- 
er in ita prepared state. In the year S. 
1857, it rose to twenty-five rupees ; in S. 
1860 to twenty seven, gradually increasing 
till S. 1865 ( A. D. 1800), when it attained 
its maximum of forty-two, or an advance of 
one hundred and seventy per cent above the 
price of the year A. D. 1784. But some 
natural causes are assigned for thin 
extraordinary advance ; after which it 
gradually fell, until S. 1870 (A. D, 1804 ) 
when it was so low as twenty-nine. In 8. 
1873 it had again risen to thirty.three, and 
in S, 1784-5, when its transit to the ports of 
Sindo and Oazzer.it was unmolested 
( whence it was exported to China and the 
Archipelago ), it had reached thirty eight 
and thirty-nine, where it now ( S. 1876, or 
A. D. 1820 ) stands. 

In Kanthul ( which includes Pratapgurh 
Deoia), or the tracts upon the Myhie 
river, opium is cultivated to a great 
extent, and adulterated in an extraordi- 
nary manner. This being sold in China 
aa Mai ft a opium, ha* greatly lessened 


the value of tbe drug is that market. The 
adulteration is managed as follows i * 
preparation of refined goor (molatse*) amt 
gum, in equal proportion, is added to 
half its quantity of opiate coagotnm; 
the mass is then pnt into cauldrons^ 
and after being well amalgamated by 
boiling, it is taken out, and when suffi- 
ciently dry is well beaten, and put into 
cotton bags ; which are sewn up in green 
hides, and exported to Muska-MundL 
The GosenB of these parts are the chief 
contractors for this impure opium, which 
is reokoned peculiarly unwholesome, and 
is never consumed in Rajpootana. Rumour 
says that it is transported to the Spice 
Islands, where it is used as a manure in 
the cultivation of the nutmeg. The transit- 
duties on opinm, in tbe native states, are 
levied on each bullock-load, so that the 
adulterated pays as much as the pore. Tbe 
Gosens smuggle great quantities. 

Such is the history, and I believe a 
pretty correct one, of the growth and exten- 
sion of this execrable and demoralizing- 
plant, for the last forty years. If the now 
paramount power, instead of making m 
monopoly of it, and consequently extending 
its cultivation, would endeavour to restrict 
it by judicious legislative enactments, 
or at least reduce its culture to what 
it was forty years ago, generations yet 
unborn would have just reason to praise 
us for this work of mercy, ft is no 
leas our interest tlian our duty to do so, 
and to call forth genuine industry, for the 
improvement of cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, 
and other products, which would enrich - 
instead of demoralising and therefore- 
impoverishing, the eonntry. We haver 
saved Raj poot&na from political rain ; butt 
the boon of mere existence will be valueless 
if we fail to restore the moral energies of 
her population ; for of thi* fine region, aad 
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these things better ; and although its old 
politic ruler makes use of the districts in 
Malwa, which he rents from the Maharattas, 
for the culture of opium, being himself a 
trader in it, yet I do not believe be permits 
its demoralising influence to enter within 
his proper domain. It is pleasing to see 
some traces of the legislative wisdom of 
past days, and old Zalim knows that 
it >b by the more generous productions of 
the plough that hie country must prosper. 
Dut our monopoly acted as an encourage* 
roent of this vice ; for no sooner was it 
do very little good, 1 will here insert a por- pvomu ] ga , e j that the Ciimpani Sohib was 
tion of the Agrarian customary code of con tractor- general for opium, -then prince 
Me war and Malwa, which may be brought #n( j p fasim t, nay, the very . 'vengers, 
into operation directly or indirectly. The dabbled . j„ the speculation. A.-. Malwa 
distribution of crops was as follows . was thrown iuto a ferment ; like tho Butch 

To each churrvs, ckursa, or skin of land, tulip-bubble, tho most fraudulent purchases 
there is attached tweuty-five beeghas of an( { transfers were effected by men who 
irrigated land for wheat and .barley, with j, a( j not a Beer 0 f 0 pj nm j n iheir possession, 
from thirty to fifty beeghas more, called ‘X'lie extent to which this must have gone 
mar, or mal, dependent on the heavens for mn y jje imagined when, according to tho 
water, and generally sown with gram. Of return, the Bales, in tho first year of our 
the twenty-five beeghas of land irrigated monopoly, exceeded one million sterling, in 
from the well, the legislature sanctioned whioli I rather think we gained a lose of 
one beegba of opium, and ten to fifteen gonie £40,000 » It is to be hoped the subject 
bisieas ( twenty biswas are a beegba ) of is now better understood, and tho Legislature 
sugarcane. But in these days of anarchy at home will perceive that a perseverance 
and confusion, when every one follows his j n this pernicious traffic is consistent neither • 
own view of things, iliey cultivate l wo of with our honour, our iuterest, nor with 
opium and three of cane, and perahps two humanity. 

of barley, instead of twenty-five, to feed the If the facts I have oollectedare confirmed 
family ! What an unnatural state of agri- 0 n enquiry, the late measure of Govern- 
cultural economy is this, when the culti- ment, (1) in whatever motives originating, 
vator somtimes actually purchases food for will only augment the mischief. Eveu 
b*s family, in order that he may bestowed admitting their expediency in protecting 
his time and labour on tliis enervating our Patna monopoly, and their justice as 
exotic. But should the foreign markets be affecting the native governments ( the con- 
dosed, and famine, as is not unusual, ensue, tractors and cultivators of the drug ), still 
what must be the consequence, where the other measures might have been devised, 
finest corn-country in India is converted to equally efficacious in themselves, and less 
a poppy garden ! In Harouti, they manage pregnant with evil consequencos. 

0) It lo to twine wind, that this was written on tho spot, in Januuiy, A, D, 
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noble race we might say, as Byron doea of 
Greece— 

“Tia Greece— but living Greece no more !” 

for the mind ie decayed, and the body often 
paleied and worn out, in the very meridian 
of life. As far aa my personal influence 
went, 1 practised what I preached : and, 
as 1 have already atuted, exacted a promise, 
from the Sana on the throne to the 
lowest thakoor, that they would never 
initiate tbeir children in this debasing 
practice. But as mere declamation can 
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Dhareswar, January 14th, six mile* j 
therm. 46° at 6 a. m. — From Kuneroh to 
Dh.ireswar there is a gradnnl descent, 
perhaps equal to one-third of the angle of 
ascent of the table-land. For half the 
distance the surface is a fine rich soil, but 
the last half is strewed with fragments of 
the rock. Dhareswar is beautifully situat- 
ed at the lowest point of desceut, with a 
clear stream, planted with fine timber to 
the south. The Bhomia rights are enjoyed 
by some Cuckwaha Rajpoots, who pay a 
share of the crops to Kuneroh. Passed 
a few smnll hamlets in the grey of the 
morning, and several herd of elf-deer, who 
walked away from us with great delibera- 
tion } but the surface was too stony to tsy 
our horses’ mettle. 

lbth, Ruttungurh Kheyri, distance nine 
miles. — The road over a bate rock, skirt- 
ing a stream flowing on its surface. Two 
miles from Dhareswar is the boundary of 
Kuneroh, and the chourasi (eighty-four 
townships ) of Kheyri ; the desceut is still 
graduating to Kheyri, which is probably 
not abovo oue hundred feet higher than 
the external plains of Mewar. The road 
was over loose stones with much jungle, 
but here and there some fine patches of 
rich black soil. We kept company with 
the Dhareswar nulla all the way, which 
is well-wooded in its course, and presented 
A pretty fall at one point of our journey. 
Passed several hamlets, and a colony of 


Charuns, whom I found to be some of' 
my frieads of Murlah. They had not. 
forgotten tbeir privilege ; but as the 
ladies were only the matrons of the colony, ■ 
there would have been no amusement in 
captivity ; so I dropped five rupees into 
the brazen bullae, and passed on. The 
cavalcade of the Komaadar of Kheyri wan 
also at hand, consisting of about two hundred 
horse and foot, having left his castle on the 
peak to greet and oonduct me to my tent#. 
He ib a relation of old Lallaji Belial, and- 
intelligent and polite. Our tents were 
pitched near the town, to which the Pundit- 
conducted us; after which aot of civility, in 
the character of the locum tenens of my 
fiiend Lallaji, and his sovereign Sindia < in 
whose camp I sojourned twelve long years), 
ho took his leave, inviting me to the castle ; ' 
but as it contained nothing antique, I would 
not givo cause for jealousy to his prince by 
accepting bis invitation, and civilly 
decliued. 

The Chourasi or eighty four (townships) 
of Ruttungurh Kheyri, was in 8. 1828 ( A. D, 
1772) assigned to Midaji Sindia, to pay off 
a war-contribution ; and until S. 1882, it# 
revenues were regularly accounted for. 
It was then made over to Beiji Tap, the' 
son-in-law of Sindia, and has ever since 1 
remained alienated from Mewar. The trea- 1 
son of the cheif of Beygoo, one of the sixteen 
nobles of the Buna, lost this jewel in his’ 
crown, for lie seized upon the Chourasi, 
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which adjoined his own estate, situated on 
the ekirt of this alpine region. To expel 
him the Rena called on Sindia, who not 
only look the Chourati, hut Beygoo itself, 
■which tr«s heavily fined, and forty of its 
beet villages, or half his fief, were mort- 
gaged to pay the mulct. The landscape 
from these heights is very fine; the Pundit, 
from his aerial abode, can look down on 
Kheyri, and exclaim with Selkirk : 

"lam monarch of all I survey," 

but I would dispute his right with all my 
heart, if I could do so with success. 

Little Attoa. —Distance eight miles, 
thermometer at daybreak 40*, with a cut- 
ting wind, straight from the north, which 
we keenly felt as onr party ascended the 
heights of Ruttungurh. The altitude of 
this second tteppe in the plateu is under 
four hundred feet, although the winding 
eacent made it by the perambulator five 
furlongs. The fort is erected on a projec- 
tion of the mountain, and the works are in 
pretty good order. They bad been adding 
fresh ones on the accessible side, which ths 
general state of seourity has put a stop to. 
In fact, it could not hold out twenty-four 
hour against a couple of mortars, the whole 
interior being commended from a height 
within easy range. 1 asked my old guide 
if the castle bad ever stood a storm ; his 
reply was in ths negative ; “ she is still a 
Icomari ( a virgin ), and all forte are termed 
komarie until they stand an assault. 1 ' We 
had a superb view from the summit, which 
is greatly above the level of Kunerob, 
whose boundary line was distinct. The 
stream from Dhareswar was traced gliding 
through its embankments of black rock, 
covered with luxuriant young crops, and 
studded with mango and rnowah trees. It is 
a singular fact, that tbe higher we ascend- 
ed, the less mischief bad been inflicted on 
ihe mops, although the sugarcane looked 
prematurely ripe. The wheat fields wore 


luxuriant, but theebarley shewed in thefr 
grizzly beards here and there an evidence of 
having suffered. I also noted that invari- 
ably all the low brauches of the mo wall 
treea were injured, the leaves shrivelled and 
dried ap, while the superior ones were not 
affected. The field-peas ( butloe ) sown 
with the barley were more or less injured, 
but not nearly bo much as at Kuueroh. 

The road was execrable, if road it oould 
he termed, which for many miles was form- 
ed for me by the kindness of the Pundit, 
who ent a path through the otherwise im- 
penetrable jungle, the abode of elka and 
tigera, sufficient to pass my bag'"?®. This 
route is never passed by troops y 1 1 had 
curiosity to indulge, not comfort. About 
four miles from the castle, we ascended 
another moderate elevation to the village of 
Oomur, whence we saw Paragurh on the 
left, and learning that it contained an ins- 
cription. I despatched one of my Pundita 
to copy it. A mile further brought us to 
the extremity of ths ridge serving as a land- 
mark to the Chourati of Kheyre. From it 
we viewed another tteppe, that we shall 
ascend tbe day after to-morrow, from which 
I am told tbe Pathar gradually shelves to 
the banks of the Chumbul, the termination 
of our journey. As we passed the village 
of Omedpoora ( Hope town ), a sub-infeudatiow 
of Beygoo, held by tbe uncle of its chief, we 
were greeted by the Thakoor, accompanied 
by two of his kinsmen. They were ail well- 
mounted, lance in hand, and attired in their 
quilled tunica and deer-skin doublet, of 
itself no contemptible armour. They 
conveyed their chief’s compliments, and 
having accompanied me to my tents, 
took leave. 

Choota, or little Attoa, is also held by 
a sub-vassal of the same clan, the Megha- 
wuts of Beygoo; his name Doongur Sing, 
‘the mountain-lion,' now with me, and who 
Ipng enjoyed the pre-eminent distinction of 
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being chief retriever of the Pathar. With 
our party he haa the familiar appellation 
of Roderie Dhu, and without boaiting of 
hie peat exploits, he never dreams of their 
being coupled with dishonour. Although he 
secured the country far and near to bring 
black mail to his mountaiu-retreat, it was 
from the Mahrattas chiefly that his wants 
were supplied; and he required but the 
power, to have attained the same measure 
of celebrity as his ancestor the 'Black-cloud' 
(Kala-megh) of Beygoo, Still, his name 
was long the bngbo&r of this region, and 
the words Doongur Sing ay a, ! ‘the moun- 
tain-lion is at hand !’ were sufficient to 
scare the peaceful occupants of the 'surround 
ing country from their property, or to 
arm them for its defence. With the'Southron’ 
lie had just cause of quarrel, since, but for 
him, he would have been lord of Nuddowae 
and its twenty four villages, of which his 
grandfather was despoiled at the same time 
that this alpine region was wrested by Siodia 
from his sovereign. This tup pa , however, 
feel to Holoar ; but the father of Doongur, 
lanoe in hand, gave the conqueror no rest, 
until he grouted him a lease in perpetnity 
of four of the villages of his patrimony, two 
of which were under Holcar’s own seal, and 
two under that of the renter. About 
twenty years ago, the letter having been 
resumed, Seo Sing took up his lance again, 
and initiated the mountain-lion, his son, in 
the lax tilionii. He flung away the scab- 
bard, sent his family for security to the 
Raja of Sspnore, and gave his mind up to 
vengeance. The father and son, and many 
other brave spirits with the s&nie cause of 
revenge, carried their incursions into the 
very heart of Malwa, bringing back the 
spoils to his den at little Attoa. But 
though his hand was now raised against 
every man, he forgot not his peculiar fend 
(&«•) and bis patrimony of Nuddowae yield- | 
ed little to the Mahratta, But Seo Sing was 


surrounded by foes, who leagued to circum* 
vent him, and one day, while driving many 
a goodly buffalo to his shelter, he was sud- 
denly beset by a body of horse placed in 
ambush by the Bhow. But both were superb- 
ly mounted, and they led them a chase 
through Mandelgurh, and where within the 
very verge of security, when, as Seo Siug put 
his mare to the nulla, she played him falsa 
and ere she recovered herself the long lanoe 
of the Mahratta was through the rider. 
Young Doongur was more fortunate, snd 
defying his pursuers to clear the rivulet, 
bound up the body of hie father in bis scarf, 
ascended the familiar path, and burnt it at 
midnight, amongst the family altars of 
Nuddowae. But far from destroying, this 
only increased the appetite for vengeance, 
which has lasted till these days of peace - 
and, had every chieftain of Mewar acted 
like Goongtir, the Mahratta would have had 
fewer of their fields of batten on to-day. 
His frank, but energetic answer, when the 
envoy mentioned the deep oomplaiuts urged 
against him by the present manager of 
Nuddowae, was “I, must have bread {" and 
this they hsd snatched from him. But 
Holcar’s government, which looks not to the 
misery inflicted, carries loud complainta to 
the resident ftuthoiities, who can only 'decide 
on the principle of possession, and the ab- 
ktiact view of Doongur’s couise of life. For 
myself, I do not hesitate to avow that my 
regard for the chiefs of Mewar is in the ratio 
of their retaliation on their ‘Southron’ foe ; 
and entering deeply into all tbeir great aud 
powerful gronnds for resentment ; I warmly 
espoused the cause of the ‘mountain lion j* 
and as the case ( though Mr. Gerald Wei. 
lefsley ) was left by Holcar’e government to 
my arbitration, 1 secured to the chief a part 
of his patrimony under their joint seal, aud 
left him to turn his lance into a ploughshare, 
until fresh causes for just aggression may 
arise. This settlement gave me another 
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proof of the inalienable right in land granted 
by the ryot cultivator, and its superiority 
over that granted by the sovereign. There 
were certain rights in the soil (Mom) which 
Uoongnr’s ancestors had thus obtained, in 
the township of Muddowae, to which he 
attached a higher value than to the place 
itself. Doongur’s story affords a curious 
instance of the lews of adoption superseding, 
if not the rank, the fortune resulting from 
birth-right. Seo Sing and Doulut Sing, 
both subvsssals of Beygoo, were brothers ; 
the ^former had Nuddowae, the latter 
Rawurdo. But Doulut Sing, having no 
issue, adopted Salim Sing, the younger 
brother of Doongur, who has thus beoome 
lord of Rawurdo, of nearly four thousand 
rupees' annual rent, while Doongur’s chief 
place is little Attoa, and the Mom of 
Nuddowae. Salim Sing is now in high 
favour with his chief of Beygoo, to whom be 
is fbujdar, or leader of the vassals. In 
personal appearance he ha* greatly the 
advantage of Doongnr ; Salim is tall and 
very handsome, bold in speech aud of 
gentlemanly deportment ; Doongur is com- 
pact in form, of durk complexion, rugged in 
feature, and bluntneBS itself in phrase, but 
perfectly good-humoured, frank, and 
unreserved ; and as he rode by my aide, he 
amused me with many anecdotes connected 
with the scenery around. 

Singolli February 17th, eight and a half 
miles, thermometer 40°.— This town is chief 
of tuppa or subdivision, containing fifty- 
two villages, of the district of Antri, a term 
applied to a defile, or tract surrounded by 
mountains. The Antri of Mewar is fertiliz- 
ed by the Bhamuni, which finds its way 
.through a singular diversity of country, 
after two considerable falls, to the Chum- 
bul, and is about thirty miles in length, 
reckoning from Beectaore to the summit of 
the steppes of the plateau, by about ten miles 
, in breadth, producing the most luxuriant 


crops Df wheat, barley, gram, sugar-osne. and 
poppy ; and having^ spread over its surface, 
one hundred villages and hamlets. 

From Beecliore, the pass opening from 
the plains of Mewar, to the highest peak of 
this Alpine Pathar, the Kola Megft , 
or ‘black cloud,' of Beygoo, bore 
sway. From him sprung another of the 
numerous clans of Mewar, who assum- 
ed the patronymic Meghawut. These 
clans and tribes multiply, for Kala 
Megh and his ancestors were reooguized 
as a branch of the Sangawut, one of the 
early subdivisions of the Chondawut, the 
chief clan of Mewar. Tlio descendant of 
the ‘black cloud,' whose castle e Beygoo is 
near the entrance to Antri, cc not now 
muster above a hundred aud fifty men at 
arms throughout the Pathar ; to which he 
might add as many more of foreign Raj- 
poets, as the Hara and Got, holding lands 
for service. The head of the Meghawuts 
h«s not above twenty villages in his fief of 
Beygoo, though these might yield twonty- 
five thousand rupees annually, if cultivated ; 
the rest is still in the hands of the M.ihrat- 
tas, as a mortgnge contracted nearly forty 
years ago, and which have been liquidated 
ten times over : they include, in this, even 
a third of the produce of his own place of 
residence, and the town itself is never free 
from these intruders, who are continually 
causing disturbances. Unhappily for Mewar, 
the grand principle of the campaign and it* 
political results “ that of excluding the 
Mshrattas from the west bank of the Chnm- 
bul,” was forgotten in our successes, or all 
the alienated lands of Mewar as the Malwa 
frontier would have reverted to the Bona. 
The hamlets on the Pathar consist of huts 
with low mad walls, aud tiled roofs : even 
Omedpoora, though inhabited by the uncle 
of the chief, is no better than the rest, and 
his house is one which the poorest peasant 
in England would not occupy. Yet steeped 
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in poVifcty, its chieftain, Accompanied by 
his son, nephew, and fifteen more of his kin 
and clan, came “for the purpose of doing 
himself, bis lord paramount of Beygoo, and 
the British Agent, honour.’’ The mountain- 
chief of Omedpoors affords a fine example, 
that noble bearing may be independent of 
the trappings of rank : high descent and 
proper self-respect nppeired in every feature 
and action. Dressed in a homely suit of 
amoioah , or ru*sefc green, with a turban of 
the same (the favourite hunting costume of 
the Rajpoot) ; over all the corselet of the 
skin of the elk, slain by himself ; with his 
bright lance in hand, and mounted on a 
good strong horse, who*e accoutrements 
like his master’s were plain but neat, behold 
the vassal of Omed poors equipped for the 
chase or foray. The rest of his party 
followed him on fo»t, gay and unconcerned 
as the wild-deer of the Pntliar ; ignorant of 
luxury, except a little uml pani when they 
go to Beygoo ; and whose entire wants, in- 
cluding food, raiment, gunpowder, and 
tobacco, can be amply supplied by about 
£8 a year each! The party accompanied 
me to my teuta, and having present'd 
brilliant scarlet turbans and scarfs, with 


some English gunpowder, to the chief, his 
son, and nephew, we parted mutually 
pleased at the rencontre. 

The deacent to Smgolli is Very gentle, 
nor are we above eighty feet below the lev* 
el of Oomur, the highest point of the Pathar 
which I rejoice to have visited, but lament 
the want of my barometers. Singolli, in 
such a tract as this, may be entitled a town, 
having fifteen hundred inhabited dwellings 
encompassed by a strong wall. The Pundit 
is indebted to his own good management, 
and the insecurity around him, for this 
numerous population. Iu the centre of the 
town, the dingy wails of a castle built by 
Aloo Hara strike the eye, from the contrast 
with the new works added by the Pandit ; it' 
has a deep ditch, with a fausie^braye, and 
parapet. The circumvullation measures a 
mile and three-quarters. About a mile to the 
north-west are the remains of a temple to 1 
V i jyaseni Bhavani, the Paling of the Raj- 
poots. I found a tablet recording the 
piety of the lord paramount of the Pathar, 
in a perpetual gift of lights for the altar. 
It runs thus : “Samvat 1477 (A.D. 1421), 
the 2nd of A«oj, being Friday (Brig war) (1), 
.Maharaja Sri Mokul-ji, iu onler to furnish 


(1) A name of Sutrarbarya, the Begent of the planet Venus. The “ star of eve ” 
is always called Sutra, but pi events a most unp»etic idea to the mind, when we learn 
that this Btar, the most beautiful of the heavenly host, is named after an immoral one- 
eyed male divinity, who lost his other orb in an undignified personal collision, from an 
assault upon Tara ( the star ) the wife of a brother-god, Sukra-acharyn, notwithstanding, 
holds the office of guru, or spiritual adviser, to the whole celestial body — we may add 
e» iiHo ditce am no : and assuredly the Hiudu who takes the mythological biography of 
his gods ati pied de la letlre, cannot much strengthen his morality thereby. The classical 
Hindu of these days values it as lie ought, looking upon it as a pretty astronomical fable 
akin to the voyage of the Argonauts ; but the bulk enter the temple of the “ thirty-three 
millions of gods" with the same firmness of belief as did the old Roman bis Pantheon. Tha 
first step, and a grand one, has been made to destroy tins fabric of Polytheism, and to 
turn the mind of the Hindu to the perception of his own purer creed, adoration of, the 
one, Omniscient, omnipotent, and eternal trod ’ Rammohon Roy has made this step 
who “ ha* become a law unto himself, " and a precursor, it is to be hoped, of beuifit to 
hie race. In the practical effects of Christianity, lie is a Christain, though still a devout ' 
Brahmin, adoring the creator alone, an exercising and extended charity, with a spirit of 
meekness, toleration, and benevolence, added to msoly resistance of all that savours of 
oppression, which stamps him as a man ehosen for great purposes. To these moral, be 
adds mental qualifications of the highest order : clear and rapid perception, vigorous com* • 
prehension, immense industry of research, and perfect self-posseasiou • haring, moreover, * 
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lights ( jote uatlti ) for Vyyaseni Bhavani- 
ji has granted one Itegha and a half of land. 
Whosoever shall set aside this offering, the 
goddess will overtake him.” This is a 
memorial of the celebrated Rena Moknl of 
Mewar, whose tragical death by assassina- 
tion has been recorded in the annals of that 
stste.( 1 ) Mnkui was one of the most 
celebrated of this race : and be defeated, in 
a pitched battle at Rxepnr, a grandson of 
the emperor of Delhi. He was the father of 
Lal-Btus, called ‘the Ruby of Mewar,’ regard- 
ing whom we have related a little scandal 
from the chronicle'of the Blicttis bnt the 
bard of the Kheecbies, who says that prince 
Dheeraj espoused her in spite of the insult 
of the desert chief, had no cause to duubt 
tbe lustre of this gem. 

The Palhar resounds tilth the tradi- 
tionary tales of tbe Haras, who, at a very 
early period, established themselves in this 
Alpine region, on which they erected twelve 
castles for itB protection, all of them still to 
be traced existing or in ruins ; and al- 
though they assumed the title of “lords of 
the Palhar," they acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the RanaB of Mewar, whom they 
obeyed as liege lords at this very time. Of 
these twelve castles, Rttangurh is the only 
one not entirely dismantled ; though eveu 
the ruins of auother, Dilwargurh, have been 
the cause of a bloody fend between the 
Meghawut of Beygoo and the Suktawut of 
Gwalior, also in the Pathar. That of 
Paranuggur, or Parolli, lays a short distance 
from thence, bnt the most famous of all is 
Bumsoda, placed upon the western crest of 


the plateau, and overlooking the whole plain 
of Mewar. Although some centuries have 
elapsed since the Haras were expelled from 
tliis tableland, the name of Aloo of 
Bumsoda still lives, and in familiar even to 
the savage Bhil, who, like the beasts, 
subsists upon the wild-fruits of the jungles. 
It is my intention to return by another 
route across the Pathar, and to visit the site 
of A loo’s dwelliug ; meanwhile I will give 
one of the many tales related of him by my 
guide, as I traversed the sceues of his 
glory. 

Aloo Hara, one day, returniug liomew&td 
from the chase, was accosted by a Charun, 
who, having bestowed his bieasing upon 
him, would accept of nothing xchange 
bnt the turban from Lib head. & age as 
was the desire, he preferred compliance to 
incurring the eiterwa . , or “vituperation of the 
bard ;’ who, placing Aloo’s turban on his 
own heud, bade him 'live a thousand years,' 
and departed. The Charnu immediately 
bent his steps to Mnndore, the capital of 
Maroo ; and as he was ushered into the 
presence of its prince and pronounced the 
byri of the ltahtorus, he took off his turban 
with the left hand, and performed his 
salutation with the right. The unusual act 
mode the prince demand the cause, when in 
reply lie was told “that the turban of Aloo 
Hara should beud to none on earth.” Such 
reverence to an obscure chief of the moun- 
tains of Mewar enraged the King of the 
Desert, who unceremoniously kicked the 
turban out of doors. Aloo, who had forgot- 
ten the strange request, was tranquilly 


a classical knowledge, not of onr language only, but of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Persian, 
Arabic, and the ‘mother-tongue,’ or langue-mere of all, the Sanscrit. 

. (I) By means of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism in the chronicle. 
“ '* •t* ,t ®d ' tt the first volume, that Koombbo succeeded his father Rana Mokut in 
u u ” 0t two years anterior to the date of the grant of lights for tbe go Ideau. Such 
checks upon ltajpoot chronology are always falling in the way of those who will read 
as they run , 1 J 
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occupied in his pastime, when his quondam 
friend again accosted him, his head bare, 
the insulted turban under bis arm, and loud- 
ly demanding vengeance on the Rahtore, 
whose conduct he related. Aloo was vexed, 
and npbraded the Cliarun for having 
wantonly provoked this indignity towards 
him. a Did I not tell you to ask land, or 
cattle, ormruey, yet nothing would please 
you hut this rag; and my head must answer 
for the insult to a vile piece of cloth : for 
nothing appertaining to Aloo Hara shall be 
insulted with impunity even by the Thakoor 
of Marwar." Aloo forthwith convened his 
clan, and soon five hundred “sons of one 
father” were assembled wit hin the walls of 
Bumaoda, ready to follow wheresoever he 
led. He explained to them the desperate 
nntnro of the enterprise, from which none 
c ould expect to return ; and he prepared 
the fatal johwr for all those who determin- 
ed to die with him. This first step to venge- 
ance being over, the day of departure was 
fixed ; but previous to this he was anxious 
to ensure the safety of his nephew, who, on 
failure of direct issue, was the adopted heir 
of Buuvvoda. Hu accordingly lock ed hint 
up in the iuner keep of the castle, within 
Beven gates, each of which had a lock, and 
furnishing him with provisions, departed. 

The Prince of Mundore was aware he 
had entailed a feud ; but so little did he 
regard what thie mountain-chief might do, 
that he proclaimed “all the lauds over 
which the Hara should march to be in dan 
(gift) to the Brahmins." But Aloo, who 
despised not the aid of stratagem, disguised 
his little troop as horse-merchants, and 
placing their arms and caparisons in cover- 
ed carriages, and their'ateeda in long strings, 
the hostile oaravan reached the capital 
unsuspected. The party took reBt for the 
night ; but with the dawn they saddled, 
and tho nakarrat of the Hara awoke the 
Rah i ore prince from his slumber ; starting 


up, he demanded who was the audacious 
mortal that dared to strike his drum at the 
gates of Mundore J The answer was.— 
" Aloo Hara of Bnmsoda J” 

The mother ( probably a Chohani) of the 
King of Maroo now asked her son, “ how he 
he meaut to fulfil his vaunt of giving to the 
Brahmins all the lands that the Hara passed 
over but he had the resolution to abide 
by his pledge, and the magnanimity not to 
take advantage of his antagonist’s position; 
and to his formal challenge, oonreyed by 
bent of nakarra, he proposed that single 
combats should take place, roan for man. 
Aloo accepted it, and thanked him for his 
courtesy, remarking to hie kinsmen, “At 
least we shall have five hundred lives to 
appease our revenge *" 

The lists were prepared ; five hundred of 
“ the chosen sons of Seoji* were marshalled 
before their’ prince to try the manhood of 
the. Haras ; and now, on either side, a cham- 
pion had stepped forth to commence this 
mortal strife, when a stripling rushed in, 
bis horse panting for breath, and demanded 
to engage a gigantic Rahtore. The cham- 
pions depressed their lances, and the pause 
of astonishment was first broken by tho 
exclamation of the Hara chieftain os he 
thus addressed the youth : “Oh ! headstrong 
and disobedient, art thou come hither to 
extinguish the race of Aloo Hara T * — “Let ifc 
perish, uncle ( kata ), if, when you are iu 
peril, I am not with you ! w replied tho 
adopted heir of Bamaoda. The veteran 
Rahtore smiled nt the iropetnous valour of 
the youthful Hara, who advanced with his 
sword ready for the encounter, His example 
was followed by his gallant antagonist, and 
courtesy was exhausted on either side to 
yield the the fiist blow ; till, at lengthy 
Aloo's nephew accepted it ; and it required 
no second, for be clove the Rahtore in 
twain. Another took bis place— he shared 
the same fate ; a third, a fourth, and in like 
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njanner twenty-five, fell under the young 
hero's sword. Out he bore charmed life !” 
toe queen of armies ( Vyyattni ), whose 
Statue guards the entrance of Bumaoda, had 
herself enfranchised the youth from the seven- 
fpld gates in which his uncle had incarcerat- 
ed hips, and having made him invulnerable 
except in one spot (the neck), sent him forth 
to aid. his uncle, and gain fresh glory for the 
race of which aha was the guardian. But 
the vulnerable point was at length touched, 
and Aloo saw the child of his love and his 
adoption stretched upon the earth. The 
queen-mother of the Rahtores, who witness- 
ed the conflict, dreaded a repetition of such 
Valour, from men in whom desire of life was 
extinct ; and she commanded that the con- 
test should cease, and preparation be made to 
the lord of the Pathar, by giviug him in 
marriage a daughter of Mundore. Aloo’s 
honour was redeemed ; he accepted the offer, 
mid with his bride repaired to the desolate 
Bumaoda. The fruit of this marriage' was a 
daughter ; but destiny had decreed that the 
nice of Al»o Hara should perish. When 
fihe had attained the age of marriage, she 
Was betrothed. Bum&oda was once more 
the scene of joy, and Aloo went to the 
temple and invited the goddess to the wed- 
ding. All was merriment ; and amongst 
the crowd of mendicants who besieged the 
door of hospitality was a decrepit old 
Woman, who came to the threshold of the 
palace, awl desired the guard to “ tell 
Aloo Hara Bhe had come to the feast, and 
demanded to Bee him ; ” but the guard, 
mocking her, desired her to be gone, and 
“ not to stand between the wind and him 
ahe repeated her request, saying that "she 
baa come by special invitation." But all 
Was in vain ; she was driven forth with 
scorn. Uttering a deep enrse, she departed, 
and the race of Aloo Hara was extinct. 
Jt was Vijyaseui herself, who was thus 


repulsed from the bouse of which ahe was 
protectress J 

A good moral is here inculcated upon 
the Rajpoot, who, in the fatal example of 
Aloo Hara, sees the danger of violating 
the laws of wide-extended, hospitality: 
besides, there was no hour too sacred, no 
person too mean, for such claims upon 
the ruler. For the present, we shall take 
leave of Aloo Hara, and the “ Mother 
of Victory” of the Pathar , whose shrine 
I hope to visit on my return from Hara- 
vati; when we shall learn what part of 
her panoply she parted with to protect the 
gallant heir of Bumaoda. 

January 18th, Dangsrmow, eight lea ; 
thermometer 48*. — A choice of three routee 
presented itself to us this morning. To 
the left lay the celebrated Myn&l, once the 
capital of Ooperinsl ; on the right, but out 
of the direct line, was the castle of 
Bhynsror, scarcely less celebrated ; and 
straight before os the pole-star and K.oUh, 
the point to which I was journeying. I 
cut the knot of perplxity by deviating 
from the direct line, to descend the table- 
land to Bhynsror, and without cross ; ng 
the Chumbul, nearly retraced my steps, 
along the left bank, to Kotab, leaving 
Myna! for my return to O.xliooor. Our 
route lay through the antri , or valley, 
whose northern boundary we had reached, 
and between it and the Bhamuni. The 
tiact was barren but covered with jungle, 
with a few patches of anil lodged amidst 
the hollows or otherwise bare rock, over 
whose black surface several rills had cut 
a low bed, all falling into the Bhamuni. 
One of these had a name which we need 
not translate/ Rani bor-ca-Khal, and 
which aei’ves as a boundary between 
the land* of tbe Meghawuts of Antri and 
the Suktawuts of Bbynaror. 

Dangermow-Bnrao is a small pulta of 
twelve villages, yielding fifteen thousand 
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rupees of annul rent ,* but it is now parti- 
tioned,— six Tillages to each of the towns 
above-mentioned. They are Suktuwot allot- 
ments, and the elder, Sukt Sing, has just 
returned from court, where he had been to 
have the sword of inveetitnrs (tulwar bandai) 
girt on ldxn aa the lord of Borao. Bishen 
Sing of Dangermow- is at Kotab, where he 
enjoy* the confidence of Zulim Sing and ia 
comma'll dan t of cavalary. He has erected a 
castle on the very summit of the third 
steppe of the Pathar, whose dazzling white 
walla contrast powerfully with the black 
and bleak rock on which it etande, and rend- 
er it a conspicuous object. The Suktawuts of 
the P.ithar are of the Bansi family, itself of 
the sroond grade of nobles of Me war : and 
the rank of bjth the oh iefa of Dangermow 
and Borao was the third, or that termed 
ff ole ; but now, having each a puita (at least 
nominally) of above five thousand rupees 
yearly rent, they are lifted into the batteeia, 
or amongst the ‘thirty two* of the second 
class. 

The Bhamuni, whose course will carry 
Us to its close at Bhynsror, flows under the 
walls of both Dangermow and Borao, and 
is the cause not only of great fertility but 
of diversity, in this singular alpine region. 
The weather has again undergone a very 
sensible change, and is extremely trying 
to those, who, like myself, are affected by 
a pulmonary complaint, and who are obliged 
to brave the mists of the mountain top long 
before tlie sun is risen. On the second, at 


daybreak, the thermometer stood at 60 s , and 
only three days after, at 87°: again, it 
rose to 40* and for several daya stood at 
this point, and 75 s at midday. The day 
before we ascended the Father it rose to 
84° and 94° at noon ; nnd on reaching the 
summit, 60 s and 90° ; again it falls to 40°, 
and we now ahiver with cold. The density 
of the atmosphere has been particularly 
annoying both yesterday and to-day. 
Clouds of mist rolled along the surface 
of the mountain, which, when the aun 
cleared the horizon, and shot about * spear- 
high' in the heavens produced the most 
fantastic effects. The och was clear and 
the aky brilliaut j but the masses of mist 
though merely a thin vapour and close 
to the spectator, exhibited singular and 
alost fcaleidoscopio changes. There was 
scarcely a figure that the sun did not 
assume ; the upper half appearing orbieular, 
the lower elliptical ; in a second, this was 
reversed. Sometimesit was wholly ellip- 
tical, with a perfect change of the sris; the 
transverse and conjugate changing places. 
— a loaf, a bowl, and at one instant a- 
scollop-shell then ‘round as my shield,* 
and again a segment of a 1 circle, and' 
thus alternating until its ascension dissi patt- 
ed the medium of this beautiful illusion, 
the more perfect from the sky being cloud- 
less. The mists disappeared from the 
mountain long before this phantasmagoria 
finished. 
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Bhynsrorgurh.— Cairn of a Rajput.— Ragonath Sing of Bhynsror.- Castle of 
Bhynsror. — Passage forced by the Chumbul through the Plateau. — Origin 
and etymology of Bhynsror. — Charuns, the carriers of Rajwarra. — The 
young chief of Mehwo becomes the champion of Mewar.— Avenges the Sand's 
feud with Jessulmer, and obtains Bkynsror.— Tragical death of hie Tha- 
ioorani, niece of the Rana.—He is banished. — The Pramar chiefs of 
Bhynsror.— Cause of their erpulsion.—Lall Sing Chondawut obtains 
Bkynsror. — Assassinates his friend the Ratio's uncle.— Maun Sing, his 
son, succeeds. — Is taken prisoner. Singular escape.— Reflections on the 
policy of the British government towards these people.— Antiquities * ud 
inscriptions at Bhynsror. — DM . — View from the pass at Nasaira.. • 
Rajpoot cairns,— Tomb of a bard. — Sentiments of the people on the effects 
of onr interference.— Their gratitude.— Cairn of a Bhatti chief.— Kurripnr. 
—Depopulated state of the country.— Inscriptions at Sanlra.—Bhil 
temple.— Ruins. — The Holi festival. — Kotah, its appearance. 


February 19th, Bhynsrorgurh , ten miles, 
four furlongs ; thermometer 51°; atmosphere 
dense end oppressive, and roads execrable, 
through a deep forest ; bat for the hatchets 
of my friends, my baggage never could have 
been got on. We passed several hamlets, 
consisting of a dozen or more huts, the first 
of which I find belongs to my young 
friend Morji of Goorab, himself a vassal nf 
the Pramar of Bijolli ( one of the sixteen 
Omras of Mewar) and holding a few beeghas 
of bhom ax his vat or share of the bapota 
( patrimony) of Borao. Wo have eleswhere 
given a copy of the tenure on which Morji 
holds a village in • the fief of Bijolli. At 
seven miles from Dangermow we came to a 
email shrine of an Islamite saint who 
horisd himself alive. It is an elevated point, 
from whence ia a wild but lovely prospect. 
There is a coed, or * fountain,' planted with 
trees, dose to the shrine, which attracts a 
weekly me la or ‘(air 1 attended by all classes, 
who cannot help attributing some virtue to 


a spot where a saint, 1 though a Mooslem, 
thus expiated his sins. In descending, wo 
heard the roaring of mighty waters and 
aoon came upon the Bhnmuni, forming a 
fine cascade of about fifty feet in height ; 
its furious course duriug the monsoon is 
apparent from the weeds it has left on tbo 
trees, at least twenty feet above its present 
level. The fall of the country is rapid, even 
from this lower spot, to the bed of the 
Chumbul. Oopermal must have a consider- 
able elevation above the table-land of 
Janapa, wbere the Chumbul and other 
Btreams have their fountains; but of all 
this we shall by and bye form a more 
correct opinion. We passed the cairn of a 
Rajpoot who fell defending his post against 
the Meenos of the Kairar, a tract on the 
banks of the Bunas, filled with this banditti, 
in one of their last irrnptions which disturb- 
ed the peace of this region. Each traveller 
adds a atone, and I gave my mite to swell 
the heap. 
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The putta of B bynsror is held by Bago* 
nath Sing, one o f the sixteen greet lords of 
Mewar, having the very ancient title of 
Rawut, peculiar to Rajpootana, and the 
diminutive of Rao. Bhynsror is one of the 
best fiefs of Me war, and the lands attached 
to it are said to be capable of yielding one 
lakh of annual revenue, equal to £ 50,000 
in the dearest countries of Europe ; and 
when I add that a cavalier can support him- 
self, his steed, &c. on £50, its relative value 
will at once be understood. He has also a 
toll upon the ferric s of the Chumbul, though 
not content therewith, lie levied until lately 
a percentage on all merchandize, besides 
impositions on travellers of whatever des- 
cription, under the name of Jeote murinmt, 
or 1 repairs of the castle : ’ were we, how- 
ever, to judge by its dilapidated condition, 
we should say his exactions were very light, 
or the funds were misapplied. This is the 
sole passage of the Chumbul for a great ex- 
tent, and all the commerce of higher Maltra, 
Harouti, and Mewar, passes through this 
domain. The class of bunjarrit ( traders ) 
termed Vishnue, long established at the city 
of Poorah in Mowar, frequent no other route 
in their journey from the salt-lakes of the 
desert to Malwa or B londelkhund. Their 
tanda or caravan consists of six thousand 
bullocks, and they never make less than 
two, and often three, trips in the year. The 
duty of the raj is five rupees for each hun- 
dred bead thus laden ; but the feudatory, 
not content ’with his imposition of “ castle 
repairs " and “ bhom ” as lord of the manor, 
has added a bandied and fifty per cent, to 
the regular transit duty of the state, which 
ia divided into two items ; viz, three rupees 
and a half for the ferry, and as much for 
bolai, or safe escort through his territory. 
But as Harouti always afforded protection 
( which could be aaid of no other region of 
independent India ), the ghat of the Chum- 
bul was much frequented, in spite of these 


heavy drawbacks to industry. My friend the 
Rawnt hat, however, found at expedient 
to remove all these war-tazei, retaining 
only that portion which has been attached 
to the frontier poet, for protection ; and a 
portion of the ferry-rate granted to tbit fief 
nearly two centuries ago. Instead of about 
fifteen per cent, as heretofore levied, iuelad- 
ing that of the crown, it amounts to le.-s 
than one- half, and the revenue has been 
quadrupled t 

The castle of Bhynsror is most romanti- 
cally sitnated upon the extreme point of a 
ridge, on an almost isolated rib of the 
Pathar, from which we have descended. 
To the east, its abrupt cliff overhangs the 
placid expanse of the Chumbnl, its height 
above which is about two hundred feet : the 
level of the river in the monsoon is marked 
at full thirty feet above its present eleva- 
tion. The Bhnmuni bounds Bhynsror on the 
west, and by the rapidity of its fall has 
completely scarped the rock, even to the 
angle of confluence within which is placed 
the oastle, to whose security a smaller inter- 
mediate stream not a little contributes. As 
by mistake it is placed in the map on the 
wrong side of the Bhamuni. 

On the north alone is it accessible, and 
there the hill is scarped ; but this scarp, 
whi ch is about three hundred yards distant, 
forms a good cover, and a few shells thence 
played upon the castle would soon compel 
it to surrender. The rock is a soft, loose, 
blue schistose slate, which would not retard 
the miner. The approach from the river, 
here about five hundred yards wide, would 
be destruction. It ie never fordable, and 
its translucent sea-green waters are now full 
forty feet in depth. When in the periodi- 
cal rains it accumulates at its source, and ia 
fed during its passage by many minor 
streams from the Vindhya and this ober* 
land, its velocity is overwhelming ; it rises 
above the opposing b ink, and laying the 
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whole tract to the bate of the the tableland 
of Haronti under water, sweeps away in it* 
irresistible course even the rocks. Specula- 
tion might here be exhausted in rain at- 
tempt* to explain how nature could over- 
come this formidable obstacle to bet opera- 
tions, and how the str earn oonld effect its 
'passage through this adamantine barrier. 
The channel ent in the rook is as clean as if 
performed by the chisel, and standing on 
the summit of the cliff, which is from three 
hundred to seven hundred feet in height, 
one discerns, in imagination the marks of 
union : to use the words of our last great 
bard, on the Rhone, 

"Heights which appear as lovers who 
have parted 

In hate, whose mining depths so 

intervene. 

That they can meet no more, though 
broken-hearted.” 

I shall by and bye, I truit, obtain a more 
correct knowledge of the comparative 
elevation of this plateau, and the crest of 
the Yindhya whence issues the Chumbul ; 
bnt although this stream is, of course, Much 
below the level of its source, yet there is 
little doubt that the summit of this ohasm 
( oopenaal ) is, as its name indicates, the 
‘highest land’ of Malwa. I say this after 
making myself acquainted with the 
general depression of Malwa to this point, 
in which we are aided by the course of tho 
stream. Under Bhynsror, the current is 
never very gentle; but both above and 
below there are rapids, if net falls of 
thirty to fifty feet in descent That above 
the stream is termed the CkooH, because 
full of whirlpools and eddies, which have 
given a sacred character to it, like the 
Nerbudda, st 'the whirlpools of the great 
god,* Chooli MaJierwar, A multitude of 
the round atones taken out of these vortices, 
when they have been rounded by attrition 


into a pvrfectly orbicular form, only require 
conaecratiou and a little red paint to be 
converted into the representatives of BMroo, 
the ged of war, very properly styled the 
eider bom of Siva, the destroyer. This ie 
about two miles up the stream ; there is 
another at Kotrah, about three miles down, 
with aeveral successive rapids. There 
is a fail in the vioim'-y of Ramp oora, 
and another about five cos* north of it, at 
Choraitagurh, where the river first pene- 
trates the plateau. There, I understand, it is 
not abovl seventy yards in breadth, con- 
fined between cliffs perfectly perpendicular. 
There is also said to be another fall or rapid 
intermediate between Rampoora and it' 
sonroo in the peak of Janapa, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oneil. If these are all the falls, 
though only amounting to rapids, we may 
form a tolerable idea of the difference of 
level between the base of the Ooperamal 
and the highland of the Yindhya, whence 
the Chumbul issues ; and still we shall see 
that there are points where the perpendi- 
oular cliffs must be some hundred feet 
above the peak of Janapa ; if so, this chasm 
was never formed by water. 

Mewsr still extends east of the riv.-r, 
and the greater part of the estate of 
Bhyusror is on the opposite side. A email 
stream, called the Kurb-oa-Khal, divides 
the lands of the Haras from those of the 
Seesodias, and there is a beejuk-marha, or 
land-mark inscription, at the Shesa tallao, 
put up centuries ago. To this line, and 
betwoen it and the Chumbul, is the putta of 
Koondal ; and farther south, towards Ram- 
poora, is that of Puchail, both containing 
twenty-four villages attached to Bhynsror. 
All that tract further inland in Upper 
Malwa, termed Malkides, in which sre the 
towns of Cbyohut and Bukeit, was in old 
time* included geographically in Mewar; it 
is yet possessed by the Suktawats, though 
subject to Hot ah, 
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Tradition baa preserved the etymology 
of Bliynsrotj and dates its erection from 
the (eoond century of the era of Vicramn, 
though others make it antecedent even 
to him. Be that as it may> it adds a fact 
of some importance, vile, that the Clmruns, 
of bards, were then, as now, the privileged 
carriers of Raj warm, and that this was 
one of their great lines of eommnnication. 
Rbyrmror, therefore, instead of being the 
work of some mighty conqueror, owes its 
existence to the joint efforts of Aynsa 
Sah, the merchant, and Rora, a Charun 
and Bnnjarri, to protect their tan dot 
(caravans) from the lawless mountaineers, 
when compelled to make a long halt during 
the periodical rains. How many lines of 
heroes possessed it before the Haras 
established themselves among its ruins 
is unknown, though the "universal Pramar" 
is mentioned. Its snbeeqnent change of 
masters, and their names and history, are 
matters of less donbt ; since the altars of 
the Dodeah, the Pramar, the Rahtore, the 
Suktawut, and Chomlawut, 

“ — who sought and found, by dangerous 

roads ; 

A path to perpetuity of farno 

are still visible. Of the Dodeah, name 
we have already preserved one wreck, 
though whether the * rocket of the moon’ 
was of the family who dwelt upon the 
whirlpools of the Chumbtil, we must 
leave to conjecture. Not so of hie 
successor, the Ruhtore, who was a scion of 
the house of Mehwo, on the Salt River 
of the desert, from which, though he 
wns but a vassal of Mundore, the Runn 
scorned not to take a wife boasting the 
pure blood of the kings of Oanouj. A 
younger brother accompanied her to the 
eourt of Cheetore. Soon after, the Saw til 
of Jessulmer dared to put an aflVout upon 
$he Bans, the acknowledged head of the 
09 


Rajpoot race 1 The chivalry of Mcftrar W*s 
assembled, and the ieera of vengeance 
held up, which the stripling heir of MehWo, 
darting forward, obtained. Although but 
fifteen years of age, entreaties were lost 
upon him to induce him to renounce the 
enterprise, which in all probability some 
border-feud of his paternal house and the 
Bhattie, as well as twamdhermtt , or fealty,’ 
to bis sovereign and kinsman, may have 
prompted. His only request was that he . 
might be aided by two of his intimate 
friends, and five hundred horse of his own - 
selection. How he passed the desert, or 
how he gained admittance to the chief of 
the Bhatti tribe, is not stated ; suffice it 
to any, that he brought the Rawul’a head 
and placed it at the feet of the sovereign 
of Cheetore, for which service he bad a 
grant of Salooinbra. and subsequently 
(fiefs in those days not being amovible ) he 
was removed to Bhynsror. The young 
Rahtoie continued to rise in favour: he 
was already by courtesy and marriage the 
hhanaij, or nephew, of his sovereign, who 
for this action bestowed upon him a young 
princess of his own blood ; an honour which 
in the end proved fatal. One day, the 
thalcoor (chief) was enjoying himself in hig 
baronial hall of Bhynsror, in the midst of 
his little court, with a nautek t when a fatal 
curiosity, perhaps instigated by jealousy, 
induced hiB R.mi to peep ont from the 
lattice above. Offended at this violation of 
decorum, he Said aloud to an attendant, 

*' Tell the thalcoorani, if she is eagar to 
come abroad, she may do so, nud I will 
retire.” The lady disputed the justice of 
the reprimand, asserting that her lord had 
been mistaken, and tried to shift the re- 
proach to one of her damsels ; but failing 
to convince him, she precipitated herself 
from the battlements into the whirpoofs 
beneath : the spot where she fell into the 
Chumbul still retains the name of &«n*< 
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gkatta. When it wu reported to the Rena 
that a falte aecumtion had caused the 
suicide of hit niece, the sentence of baniah- 
maat from Mewar was pronounced against 
the Bah tore, which waa afterwards commot- 
ed out of a regard for bia former eerviee, to 
tbe sequestration of Bhynsror ; and he had 
the smalt fief of Neeinrie and its twenty 
dependent hamlets, aitoeted upon the 
pother, and, not fat' from Bhynsror, 
bestowed upon him. 

Beejjr Bing, tbe deaoendant of the hero 
of this tale, has. just been, to see me; & 
ahrewd end stalwart knight, not a whit 
degenerated by being traneplented from the 
Looni to tbe Chumbul ; for, though eur. 
rounded by Mahratta depredators, l>y 
means of the fastnesses in which he dwells, 
and with the aid of hie good lance, with 
which he repays them in kind, he has pre- 
served hie little estate in times so fatal to 
independence. Had I not entered deeply 
into the history , of the past, I might have . 
been led away by the disadvantageous 
reports given of these brave men, who were 
eluted with pom mop freebooter! of the 
h|Ua, and pointed out as meriting similar 
chastisement ; sines these associations, both 

their own security and retaliation on 
the. vagabond Mahrattaa, who usurped or 
stydroyyd their birthright, gave a colour to 
the oomplainu against them. 

The Pramar {evlg. Puar) succeeded the 
Bahtpre in the fief of Bhyneror. How long 

tbe farmer held it is uncertain ; but tbe 

< 

mode .in whiph the lest vassal chieftain lost 
ittapd his UGe together, affords another trait 
of .national manners. Here again the fair, 
whose influence over the lords of BajpooUne 
W* have elsewhere mentioned, wu the eauae 
of the oataatrophe. The Pramar had eepoua^ 
ed, thpjkughter of his neighbour chieftain of , 
Boygoo, and they lived happily uQlii a game 
at piuheui, sotpewhat , reeemblipg chess, 
eauseda dispute, iq which he spoke slight- 


ingly of her family, an affront never to be 
pardoned by e Bajpootni ; and the next day 
■he wrote to her father. Tbe messenger had 
not loft bia presence with the reply, before, 
the nahatre beat the assembly fer the 
tier. The descendants of tbe 'black-cloud’ 

( Kala-megh ) obeyed the eummons, and the 
hamlets on tbe Bhamuni, or the Pntbar, 
poured forth their warriors at the sound of 
the toesin of Beygoo. When the cause of 
quarrel wu explained, it oame home to - 
every ftsom, and they forthwith marched to 
avenge it. Their road lay through the 
forest of Antri ; bat when arrived within a 
few cots of Bhynsror, they divii 3 their 
band, and while the chief took- tin, ore 
circuitous route of the pass, the hair of 
Beygoo followed the course of the Bhamuni, 
took the Pramar by surprise^ and bad slain 
him in single combat ere his father joined 
him. The insult to the Meghawnts being 
avenged, the Pramara were about to reta- 
liate ; teeing the honour of her house, thus 
dearly maintained, affection succeeded to 
resentment, and the Rejpootni determined 
to expiate her folly with her life. The 
funeral pile wu erected close to the junc- 
tion of the Bhamuni and Clinmbul, and she 
ascended with the body of her lord, her own 
father setting fire to it. I encamped close 
tQ the altars recording the event. 

This feud cbunged the law of succession 
in the Beygoo estate. The gallantry of the 
young Meghawat consoled the old chief for 
the tragical event which lost him a daughter; 
and in a full council of * the sons of Kola- 
megh,' tbe rights of primogenitors were set 
uide in favour of the valorous youth and 
the lord paramonut ( tbe Bana ) confirmed 
the decision. The subordinate fief of 
Jathanoh, which formerly comprehended 
the present district of J awud, wu settled 
on the elder son,, whose descendant, Tej , 
Bing, still holds a share of it, besidef the 
title of Rawut. But^. estates have alike . 
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lufisred from the Mahrattaa, equally with ; 
©therein Mewar. 

The successor of the Framer, was a Chon- ‘ 
dawut, of tike branch Kishenawdt, and a; 
younger sen of Saloombm ; and it would be 
wall for Lall Sing had he sought no higher 
distinction than that to Whioh hie birth 
•ntitled him. But Laiji Bawat waa a bea- 
eon in the annals of crime, and ia still held 
out as an example to thoae who would bar* 
ter a good name here, and the hope of the 
life to come, for the evanescent 'gifts of 
fortune. He purchased the honours of 
Bhynaror by shedding the blood of his 
bflaom- friend, the nude of hie sovereign. 

Maharaja Natbji was one of the sons of 
Sana Sin gram Sing, and brother to the 
reigning prince Juggnt Sing, on whose 
death, doubts of the legitimacy of hie suc- 
cessor Raj Sing, being raised, Nathji aspired 
to the dignity ; but hie projects failed by 
the death of Raj Sing. He left a posthum- 
ous child, whose history, and the civil wan 
engendered by his unole TTrsi, who took 
possession of the gadi, have been fully 
detailed. TTrsi, who was assuredly an usur- 
per, if the pretender was a lawful son of 
Rana Raj, had suspicions rsgarding his own 
nncle Natbji, who had once shown a pre- 
dilection for the supreme power ; hut the 
moment he heard that hia nephew fancied 
he waa plotting against him, he renounced 
ambition, and sought to make his peace 
with heaven ; amusing himself with poetry, 
in which he had some skill, and by cultivat- 
ing hia melons in the bed of the Bunas, 
which ran under the walla of his castle, 
Sagore. The fervour of his devotions, and 
the love and respect which his qualifications 
as a man and a Rajpoot obtained him, now 
caused hit min. In the oddest night*, 
accompanied by a single attendant, he was 
accustomed to repair to the lake, and thence 
convey water to sprinkle the statue of hie 
tutelary divinity, the 'god of all 


mankind,' (Juggtriatk). It wsfc Peporttd to 
the Rana that, fay means of Cheek ascetic 
devotions, he Waa endeavouring to enlist 
the gods in his traitorous designs, and, 
determined to ascertain the troth. TTrsi, 
with a confidential friend, disguised himself, 
and repaired to the stepe of the temple. 
Nathji soon appeared with bis brasen vessel 
of water, and m he passed, the prinoe, 
revealing himself, tbns addressed him-; 
“Why all this devotion, ’this exeeea Of 
sanctity P if it ba the throne ybti Covet, 
uncle, it ia youria to whioh TTrsi, in no 
wise thrown off hia guard, replied with 
much urbanity, " You are my child, and 
t consider my devotions as 'acceptable 
to the deity, firom their giving me 
snob a chief, for my prayers are-for your 
prosperity.” This unaffected sincerity reas- 
sured the Rana ; but the ehiefa of Deogurb, 
Bheendir, and other clans being dissatisfied 
with the harsh and uncompromising temper 
of their sovereign, endeavoured to check his 
ebullitions by pointing to tha Maharaja *a 
a refuge against hia tyranny. 

To he released from inch a restraint, 
TTrsi at last resolved on assassinating bis 
nncle; but his valonr and giant strength 
made the attempt a service of danger, and 
he therefore employed one who, under the 
cloak of friendship, could use the poignard 
without risk. Lall Sing was the man, the 
bosom-friend of the Maharaja, who, besides 
exchanging turbans with him, had pledged 
his friendship at the altar; a man who 
knew every secret of his heart, and that 
there was no treason ia it It waa midnight, 
when a voice broke in upon bis devotions^ 
calling on him from the portico by name. 
No other could have taken ibis liberty, and 
the reply, “Come ia, brother Lalji; what 
brings yon here at anch an hour 5” had 
scarcely passed the lips of Natbji, when, 
as he made the last prostration to the imago, 
he received tie dagger ofiia friend iqfajs 
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• Beck, and the emblem of Siva nu covered 
■with hit blood ! For this service, the 
assassin trna rewarded with the fief of 
Rhynsror, and & seat amongst the sixteen 
barons of Mewar • hut as the number enunnt 
he increased the rights of the Snktawut 
-chief of Bimsi were cancelled : thus lidding 
one crime to another, which however 
worked out ite own reward, and at once 
avenged the murder of Nathji, and laid 
'Mewar in rains, causing fresh streams 
of the blood which had already so copiously 
•flowed from the oivil wars arising out of 
the hostility of these rival dans, Snktawuts 
and Cliondawuts. 

Lalji did not long enjoy his honours ; 
his crime of “ triple dye” was ever present 
to his mind, and generated a loathsome, 
incurable disease : for even in these lands, 
Where such occurrences are too frequent, 
*‘tl«e still email voice” is heard; woims 
Consumed the traitor while living, and 
his memory is blasted now that he is dead ; 
while that of Nathji is sanctified, as a 
spirit gentle, valorous, and devout. 

Mann Sing, the son of this man of blood, 
Succeeded to the honours of Bhynsror, 
and was a soldier of no common at’iinp. 
At the battle of Oojein, where the Rnna 
of Mewar made the last grand stand for 
Independence, Maun was badly wounded, 
made captive, and brought in the train 
of the oonqaering Mahrntta, when he 
laid siege to Oodipoor. As he was recover- 
ing from his wounds, his friends attempted 
to effect his liberation through that noto- 
rious class called the Baoris , and con- 
trived to acquaint him with the plot. 
$he wounded chief was consoling himself 
for his captivity by that great panacea 
fpr ennui, a nantch, and applauding the 
flue vo$pe of a songstress of Oojein as she 
warbled a tuppa of the Punjab, when a 
significant sign was made hy a stranger. 
£e instantly exclaimed that his wounds 


had broken out afresh, staggered towards 
his pullet, and throwing down the light, 
left ell in confusion and darkness, which 
favoured the Baori'e design ; who, while 
one of his friends took possession Of the 
pallet, wrapped th e sick chief in a ohadur 
(sheet), threw him on his back, and carried 
him through the oamp of the besiegers to 
’the city. The Rana, rejoiced at his libera- 
tion, commanded a salute to be fired, and 
the first intelligence the Mahralta leader 
had of his prisoner's escape, was in answer 
to the question as to the cause of such 
rejoioing : they then found one of the 
vassal substitutes of Maun still -upying 
the bed, but the sequel does no. ration 
how such fidelity was repaid. The cenotaph 
(chetri) of this brave son of an unworthy 
sire is at the Tribeni, or point of confluence 
of the three streams, the Chumbul, the 
Bhamuni, and the Kbal ; and from its light 
and elegant construction, addB greatly to 
the picturesque effect of the scenery. The 
present chief, Rnghunath Sing, who suceeed- 
| ed Maun, ha9 well maintained his independ- 
ence throughout these perilous times. 
Bapoo Sindia, whose name will long be 
remembered as one of the scourges of these 
realms, tried his skill upon BbynsTor, whero 
the remains of his trenches, to the north- 
west of the town, are still conspicuous : but 
he was met with sortie after sortie, while 
the hill-tribes were nightly let loose upon 
him, until be was forced to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this 
family without a passing remark on the 
great moral change effected sinoe the power 
of Britain b&s penetrated into these 
singular abodes. It was my habit to 
attend on any of the chieftains who honour- 
ed me by an invitation to their family feiet, 
such as their aalgirat, or ‘birthdays and 
on these occasions, 1 merged the Agept of 
the British government entirely in the 
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Triettd, and vent without ceremony or 

parade. Amongst my numerous pagri budttl 
bhae, of ‘adopted brothers’ (as well as sister), 
was the Maharaja Sheodan Sing, the grand- 
son and possessor of the honours and estates 
'of Nath ji, who still enjoys the domain of 
Bngnre, and from whom I used to receive 
a share of its melons, which he cultivates 
with the same ardour as his grandeire. 
The * annual knot’ (salgira ) of my friend 
was celebrated on the terraced roof of 
'liis palace, overhanging the lake of Oodi- 
poor, and I was by his side listening, in 
the intervals of the song, to some of his 
extemporaneous poetical effusions ( on which 
my friend placed rather too high a value ) 
when amongst the congratulatory names 
called aloud by the herald, I was surprised 
to hear, 11 Maharaja Salamut, Ragkunath 
Sinq-ji-ca moojra leejo /” or, “ health to 
the Maharaja, and let him receive the 
compliments of Rawnt Raghunath Sing 
the grandson of the murderer come to pay 
his respects to the grandson of the mur- 
dered, and to press with bis knee the gadi 
on which he sat J With justice msy we 
repeat their powerful metaphor, on such 
anomalies is the annals of their feuds — 
bhir avr bakri eki thali sa pia, * the wolf 
and the goat drink from the same platter.’ 
We might thus, by a little attention to 
the past history and habits of these 
singularly interesting races, confer signal 
moral benefits upon them ;'for it must he 
evident that the germs of many excellent 
qualities require only the sunshine of 
kindness to ripen into goodly fruit- and 
for the sake of our own welfare, as well 
as that of humanity, let not the protecting 
power, in the exercise of patronage, send 
amongst them men, who are notembued 
With feelings which will lead them to 
understand, to appreciate, and to administer 
fitting counsel, or correction where necessary. 
The reegembraupe of these injuries is still 


fresh, and it requires but the return ef 
anarchy again to nnsheath the poniard 
and drug the cup ; but if we consult their 
real good, the recollection will gradually 
grow fainter. 

Before, however, We altogether qnit the 
wiMs of the Chumbnl, we roust record that 
Bhynsror had been visited by another man 
of blood, the renowned Alla*o-din, in whose 
epithets of kkooni, or * the sanguinary and 
Secunder Sant, or ‘ the second Alexander’, ’ 
by which history has given him perpetuity 
of infamy, we recognise the devastating 
and ferocious Ghiji king, who assailed every 
Hindu prince in India. Obedient to the letter 
of the law, he had determined to leave 
not one{8tone upon another of the temples 
or p.tlaces of Bhynsror. Everywhere we 
searched for memorials of the J Toon, whose 
name is also connected with the foundation 
of Bhynsror ; of the Pramar, or the Dodeah ; 
but in vain. The vestiges of those ageB had 
disappeared, or been built np in the more 
modern fortifications. Two such inscrip- 
tions we indeed discovered, reversed and 
applied as common building materials in 
the wallB around the town : one was dated 
S. 1179 (A. D. 1123 ), but being in the old 
ornamented'Jain character, would have re- 
quired time and labour to deoypher. The 
other is also anterior to AUn, and the orna- 
ments in this are decidedly Jain ; its purport 
is as follows ; “ on the purb ( full moon ) of 
Seoratri (the birth-day of Siva), Maha Rue’ an 
Derae Rae Sing Deo bestowed, in the name 
of Raraeshwar, the village of Tuttagnrh in 
poon ( religious gift ). Those who maintain 
the grant will enjoy the fruits resulting 
there-from ” or, "in the words of the original 

“Jittajitsa jidku bkomi , 

Titta ti**a tidku phullung." 

•‘Samvat 1302 ( A. D. 1248 )." This form 
of sasua, or religious charity, is peculiar, 
and styeld satun, Tidy adit, which proves 
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that tbs Pramar, ot whom thU is a memo- 
rial, waa a feudatory of the prince of Dhar, 
whose era has been fixed. These discoveries 
stimulated our research, and my .revered 
friend and pant, who is now deeply embned 
with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly offerrd 
a large reward for permission to dig for the 
image of Psrswanaih, his great pontiff, of 
whose shriae he hat no doubt the first ins- 
cription ia a memorial. When about to 
leave this place ( indeed our baggage bad 
gone on ), we were iuformed of tome cele- 
brated templee across the river at a place 
called Bsrolli, anciently Dholpoor. The 
ahrine ia dedicated to Gates warn Mahadeva, 
with a ling am revolving in the yoni, the 
wonder of those who ventare amongst its 
almost impervious and unfrequented .woods 
to worship. As I could not go myself, I 
despatched the guru to hunt for inscriptions 
and bring’ine an account of it. 

Dabi, Mtk January, eleven miles ; 
thermometer .48*>. — Re-aaoended the third 
*Uppc ofour miniature Alp, at the Nasal rah 
pass ( giat ) the foot of which wni exactly 
five miles from Bhynaror, and three and a 
half furlongs more carried us to its summit, 
whioh is of easy ascent, though .the pathway 
waa rugged, lying between high peaks on 
either sides This slone will give a tolerable 
idea of the height of the Father above the 
level of the river. Majeetio trees cover 
the hill from the base to its summit, 
through which we could never have found 
a passage for the baggage without the axe. 
Besides some, noble tamarind ( imli ) trees, 
there was the lofty tom ml, or cotton tree ; 
the knarled sohoo, whioh looks like a leper 
amongst its healthy brethren ; tbe taindoo, 
or, ebony-tree, now in full fruit, and tbe 
useful dbo, beside* many other of less 
magnitude. The landscape from the summit 
was grand : we looked down upon the 
CUrmitt* ( vulg. Chumbui ) and the castle 
of Raghunsth ; while the eyo commanded 


a long sweep of the black Bhsmunt gliding 
through the vale of Antri to Its termina- 
tion at the tom be of the Suktawute. The road 
to Dabi waa very fair for such a tract, and 
when within four miles of our tents, we 
I crossed a stream said to have ite fountain 
at Myna], whioh mutt consequently be one 
of tbe highest points of Oopermal. This 
rill afforded another means of estimating 
tbe height of our position, for besides the 
general fall to the brink of the ohasm, it 
precipitates itself in a fine cascade of three 
hundred feet. Neither time aor place ad- 
mitted of oar following this rill to its 
termination, about six miles diata- through 
a rugged woody tract. From ttk mmib 
of the pass of Nasairah, we had a peep at 
tbs tomb of a Mooslem saint, whence the 
ground gradually shelved to the end of our 
journey at Kotah. 

Dabi is the line of demarcation between 
Mewar and Boondi, being itself in the 
latter state, in the district of Loechs,— 
dreary enough 1 It produces, however, rice 
and mu khi, or Indian oorn, and some good 
patches of wheat. We passed the cairn*, 
composed ot loose stones, of several Rajpoots 
slain in defending their oattle against the 
Meenaa of the Knirar. I was particularly 
.struck with that of a Charun bard, to whose 
memory they have set up a pallia, or toopb 
stone, on whioh is his effigy, his lance at 
rest, and shield extended, who most likely 
fell defending his tanda. This tract waa 
grievously oppressed by the banditti who 
dwell amidst the ravines of the Bunas, 
on the western declivity of the plateau. 
“ Who durst, ’’ said my guide, as we 
stopped at these tumuli, “ have passed 
the Father eighteen months ago ? they 
( the Meenaa ) would have killed yoa for 
the cakes you had about you ; now yon 
may oarry gold. These green fields would 
have been shared, perhaps reaped altogether 
by them ; but now, though there is 09 super- 
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Baity, there is * play far the teeth,’ sod we. 
esa pot oar turban under our heads at 
night eitbeut the fees of nhiiog it in 
tbs morning. AM Raj l may your 
sovereignty last for orerl* This is the 
universal language of men who hare 
never known peaceful days, who hare 
been nurtured amidst the elements of dis- 
cord and rapine, and who, consequently, can 
appreciate the change, albeit they were not 
mere spectators. “ We mast retaliate,” said 
a, sturdy Ghohan, one of MorjHs vassals, 
who, with .fire besides himself, insisted on 
conducting me to Bhynsror, and would only 
leave me when I would not let them go be- 
yond the frontier. I was much amused 
with the reply of one of them whom I stop- 
ped with the arg amentum ad vertcundium, 
as he began a long harangue shout five . 
buffaloes, carried off by the Thakoor of 
Neemrie, and begged my aid for their re- 
covery. I said it was too far back ; and added, 
laughing, “ Come Thakoor, confess ; did you 
never balance the aeeount elsewhere ? ” — 
“ Ob Maharaja, I have loat many, and taken 
many, but Sam dohae 1 if I have tonched a 
blade of gnus since yonr raj, I am no Raj- 
poot.” I found he was a Hara, and com- 
plimented him on hie affinity with AJoo, the 
lord of Bamaoda, which tickled his vanity 
not a little. In vain I begged them to 
return, after escorting me so many miles. 
To all my solicitations the Ohohan replied, 
u Yon have brought us comfort, and this 
is ntwn-co-c ha krie, • service of the heart’ ” 
I accepted it as such, and we " whiled the 
gait" with sketches of the times gone 
by. Each foot of the country was familiar 
to them. At one of the eairiu, in the 
midst of the wood, they all paused for a 
second j it waa.. raised over, the brother 
of the Bhatti thakoor, and eaoh, as ha 
passed, added s Btone to this monumental 
heap. I watched, to disoern whether the 
■Mae feeling was produced in them which 


the sot created in me t bat if it existod, it 
, was not betrayed. They werrtoo familiar 
with the reality to feel the romano* • of the 
scene) yet it was one altogether not 
ill-suited to the painter. 

Kurripoor, Sir* February y 9^ miles — Eu* ' 
camped in the glen of Kuripoora, confined 
and wild. Thermometer 61°, bat a fine, okan 
bracing atmosphere. Oar ronte lay through 
a tremendous jangle. Half-way, crossed' 
the ridge, the altitude of which made up- 
for the descent to Dabi, but from whence 
we again descended to Kuripoora. There 
were many hamlets in this almost impervi- 
ous forest; but all were desolate, and the . 
only traoe of population was in the altars 
of those who had defended to the death - 
dreary abodes against the ruthkaa Alee ns 
of the Kairar, which we shall visit on our 
return. 

About a mile after we had commenced 
our march thie morning, we observed the 
township of Bontra on onr right, which is 
always conjoined to Dabi, to designate the 
tapper of Dabi-Sontra, a sub-division of 
Loecha. Being informed by a scout that it' 
contained inscriptions, I requested my 
guru and one of my Brahmins to go there. 
The search afforded a new proof of the 
universality of the Framer sway, and of the 
conquests of another “Lord of the world and ■ 
the faith,” Alls-o-dia, the second Alexander. 
The Yati found several • altera haring in- 
scriptions, and many pallia*, from throe of 
whieh, placed in jnxta-poeition, he copied 
the following inscription* 

"Sam vat 1421 (A.D. 1360). Fardi, Teas, ' 
and bis son, Deola Pardi, from the feer of 
shame, for the gods, Brahmins, their cattle, 
and their wires, sold their lires." 

“S. 1446 ( A.D. 1390). In the month, 
of Asar (badi ek*m) : Monday, in the castle 
of Sontra (Sutratoan doorg) the Pramar 
Ovds, Kula, Bhooaa, for their kine, wires, 
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Brahmins, along with the putra Chouda, 
said their existence. ” 

• “ 8. I486 (.A.D. 1 410) the lit Amr, end 
Monday, 4t Soniragr&m, Boo g ha, the Chaora, 
in defence of the go da, hie wife, and the 
B^ah mine sold hie life.” 

, The following wae copied from a coond , 
or fountain, excavated in the rock : — 

1 “S. 1370 (A.D. 1314), the ICth of Aear 
(tudi ekum), he, whose renown is unequall- 
ed, the king, the lord of men, Maharaja 
Adhersj, Sri Alla-o-din, with hie army of 
three tliouaand elephant*, ten lakhs of horee, 
war-chariots and foot without number, 
conquering from Sambhnr in the north, 
Malwa, Kurnat, Kanorh, Jhalore, Jaasul- 
meer, Deogir, Tyluug, even to the shores of 
the ocean, and Chandrapooh in the east ; 
victorious over all the kings of the eaitb, 
and by whom Sntrawan Doorg, with its 
twelve townships, have been wrested from 
the Pramar Maunsi ; by whose son, Beelaji, 
whose birth-plaoe (pot-pat) is Sri Dhar, this 
fountain was excavated. Written and also 
engraved by Sydeva the stone-cutter 
( tootradhar)." 

Beneath the surface of the fountain was 
another inscription, but there wae no time 
to bale out the water, which some future 
traveller over the Father may accomplish. 
Sonina, or as classically written, Sutroo- 
doorg, “the inaccessible to the foe,*’ was one 
of the caethe of the Pramar, no doubt 
dependent on Cheetore when under the 
Mori, dynasty; and this was only one 
of the subdivisions of Central India, which 
was all under Pramar dominion, from the 
Verbudda to the Jumna an assertion 
proved by inscriptions end traditions. We 
shall hear more of this at Mynal and Bijolli 
on our return over Oopermal, which 
I resolve to be thoroughly acquainted with. 

Xotak, February 22 d, eleven miles to 


the banks of the Chustbut. Although not 
a cloud was to he seen, the tun was invisible 
till more than spear-high, Owing -to a thick 
vapoury mist, accompanied by a cold 
piercing wind from the north-west. The- 
descent was gradual all the way to ihe liver, 
but the angle may be estimated from th« 
fact that the pinnaole ( leullue ) of the palace, 
though one hundred and twenty feet above 
the level of the Chumbul, was not visible > 
until within live miles of the bank. The 
barren tract we passed over is all in Boondi, > 
until we approach Kotah, where the lands 
of Nandtu intervene, the personal domain. of 
the regent Zafim Sing, and the • terri- - 
tory belonging to Kotah west f the 
Chumbul. Kurripoora, as well as all this 
region, is inhabited by Bhils, of which race 
a very intelligent individual acted this 
morning as our guide. He says it is called 
by them ( Baba-ca-noonil ), aud that they 
were the sovereigns of it until dispossessed 
by the Rijpoots. We may credit them, for 
it ib only fit for Bhils or their brethren of 
the forest, the wild beasts. But I re- 
joiced at having seeu it, though I have no 
wish to retrace my steps over this part of 
my journey. Half way, we passed a roofless 
shed of loose stones, containing the divinity 
of the Bhils : it is in the midst of a grove of 
thorny tanglea biush wood, whose boughs 
were here and there decorated with shreds 
of various coloured cloth, offerings of the 
traveller to the forest divinity for protection 
against evil spirits, by which I suppose the 
Bhils themselves are meant. (1) 

We must not omit (though we have 
quitted thePathar ) to notice the ‘Maypoles' 
erectrd at the entrance of every village' in 
the happy vattant or spring, whose con- 
cluding fostival, the Holi or Saturnalia, is 
just over. This year the season has been 
moat ungenial, and has produced sorrow 


(1) The lame practice is described by Park as existing in Afiioo, 
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lather than gladness. Every polo has a distance from, the river, at the southern 
bundle of hay or straw tied at the top, and extremity of which is the palace ( placed 
some have a cross stick like arras and a flag within a castle separated from the town X 
flying ; but in many parts of the Pathar, whose cupola* nnd slender minarets give 
the more symbolic plough was substituted, to it an air of light elegance. The scene 
dedicated to the goddess of fruition, and is crowded with objects animate and inani- 
terved tlio double purpose of a Spring-polo, mate. Between the river and the city are 
and frightening the deer from nibbling the masses of people plying various trades ; 
young corn. but the eye dwells upon the terminating 

The appearance of Kotah is very impos- bastion to the north, which is a little fort 
ing, and impresses the mind with a more of itself, and commands the country on 
lively notion of wealth and activity than both banks. But we shall have more to 
most cities in India. A strong wall with say regarding this during our halt, which 
bastions runs parallel to, and at no great is likely to be of some continuance. 


CHAFTEB.VII. 

V nhealthinets of the season at Kotah. — Eventful character of the period of 
the author's residence there.— The cuckoo. — Description of the encamp* 
ment. — Cenotaphs of the Haras — Severe tax upon the curiosity of travel- 
lers in Kotah . — General insalubrity of Kotah. — Wells infected. — Produc- 
tive of fever , — Taking leave of the Afaharao and Regent. — The Regent?* 
sorrow.— Cross the Chumbnl. — Restive elephant. - Kunarie. — Regent's pa- 
trimonial estate. — Nandta.— Author's reception by Jtiadhu Sing. — Rajpoot 
music. — The Punjabi tnpp:i . — Scene of the early recreations of Zalim 
Sing.—Talera. — Noagong. —Approach of the Rajah of Boon di —Splen- 
dour of the cortege.— Boondi. — The castellated palace, or Boondi ea-mahl. 
— Visit to the Rajah. — Illness of our party. - Quit Boondi. — Cenotaphs in 
the village of Sitoor. — The tutelary dei'y , Asapurua. — Temple of Bhavani. 
—Banks qf the Maij. — Thanoh — Inscriptions. — Jehajpoor.— Respectable 
suit of the Bussie chief. — Singular illness of the Author . 

Nandta, September 10th, 1821. — A DAT or body fit for recording passing events : and 
of deliverance, which had been looked although the period of the last six months*- 
forward to by all of us as a new era in onr from ray arrival at Kotah in February lost, 
existence. The last four months of our to my leaving it this morning — has been 
residence at Kotah was a continued strug- one of tire most eventful of ray life, it has 
gle against cholera and deadly fever ; left fewer traces of these events upon my 
never in the memory of man was such a mind for notioe in my journal than if I hud 
season kuown. This is not a state of raiud been less occupied. The reader may be 
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(referred, for au abstract of these occur- 
rences, to Chapter Sixth, which will make 
him sufficiently acquainted with the people 
amongst whom we have been living. To 
try back for the less important events 
which furnish the thread of the Personal 
Narrative, would be vain, suffering, whilst 
this journal is written, under fever and 
ague, wad all my friends and servants in a 
similar plight. Though we more than once 
changed our ground of encampment, sick- 
ness Still followed us. We got through the 
hot winds tolerably until the dog-days of 
June ; but, although I had experienced 
every vicissitude of temperature iu every 
part of India, I never felt any thing to be 
compared with the few days of June at 
Sotuh. 

It was shortly after we had shifted the 
camp from the low paddy-fields to the em- 
bankment of the Eishore tagur, or * lake,’ 
immediately oast of the city, the sky be- 
came of that transparent blue which dazzles 
the eye to look at. Throughout the day 
and night, there was not a zephyr even to 
■tir a leaf, but the. repose and stillness of 
death. The thermometer wae 104* in the j 
tent, and the ogitati in of the punkha pro- 
duced only a more suffocating air, from 
which I have fled, with a sensation border- 
ing on madness, to the gardens at the base 
of the embankment of the lake. But .the 
Bhade even of the tamarind or cool plantain 
was still less supportable. The fostb- red 
tribe, with their beaks opened, their 
wings flapping or hanging listlessly 
down, and panting for breath, like our- 
c elves, sought in vain a cool retreat. The 
homes stood with heads drooping before 
their untasted provender. Amidst this uni- 
versal stagnation of life, the only sound 


1 which broke upon the horrid stillness, was 
tbe note of the cuckoo ; it was the first time 
I had ever heard it in India, and its cheer- 
ful sound, together with the associations it 
awakened, produced a delightful relief from 
torments which could not long be endured. 
We invariably remarked that the bird 
opened hie note at the period of greatest 
heat, about two o’clock in the day, and con- 
tinued during intervals for about an hour, 
when be chauged hits quarters and quitted 
us. I afterwards became more familiar with 
this bird, and every day in the hot weather 
at Oodipoor, when I resided in one of the 
villas in the valley, I not only beard but 
frequently saw it. (1) 

The reader can easily conceive tbe scene 
of our encampment ; it was at the north- 
eastern angle of the lake, having in front 
that little fairy islot with its light Saracenic 
summer abode. Gardens fringed the base 
of the embankment, which was bordered 
with lofty trees , the extended and gigantio 
ciroumvallation, over the parapets of which 
peeped the spireB and domes of temples or 
mosques, breaking the uniformity, and 
occasionally even shewing the distant and 
elevated land beyond the Chumbul. We 
had also close to us a spot sacred to the 
manet of the many heroes of this noble 
family. I frequented the cenotaphs of the 
Haras, which if less magnificent than those 
of Marwar or Mewar, or even of the head of 
their line of Boondi, may vie with them all 
in the recollections they conjure up of 
patriotism and fealty, and of the deadly 
rancour attendant on civil strife. This clus- 
ter af monuments approaches uear to 
the city wull, but is immediately under 
the dan of the lake, and being enveloped 
in foliage, almost escapes observation. I 


(1) In almost every respect like a sparrow-hawk, perhaps a little more elongated 
elegant in form ; aad the beak I ihiak wu straight. 
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■Am rejoiced to bob the good order in 
which they were maintained, which was 
another of the anomalies in the Regent a 
character: for what oan so much keep alive 
the proud spirit of the Haras as these 
trophies of their sires P But whatever the 
motive of the act, it is a tribute to virtue ; 
nor oould I resist an exclamation of respect 
to the veteran Regent, who is raising a 
monument to the last prince, which, if it 
survive to distent time®, will afford room to 
some future traveller to say, that, with 
Maharao Omeil Sing, Kotah appears to have 
attained the summit of its power. Nor 
should I deny myself the praise of having 
something to do with this harmless piece 
of vanity ; for I procured for the Regent 
free permission from the R ana of Mewsr to 
take from the maible quarry at Kankerowli 
whatever suited his purpose, without price 
or duty : a request he w is too proml to make 
himself since their ancient quarrel. We had 
also the range of Madhn Sing’s magnificent 
gardens, of many acres in extent, abound- 
ing in exotic flowers and fruits, with parter- 
res of rose-trees, each of many roods of land. 
But what were all these luxuries conjoined 
with cholera morbus, and tup-texarr ‘ ter- 
tian fever,’ and every other fever, around 
us ? But even these physical ills were 
nothing compared to the moral evils which 
it was my duty to fiul remedies for or to 
mitigate : and they were never adverted to 
in the many despatches addressed, during 
our residence in this petit enfer, to supreme 
authority. 

The enthusiast may imagine how de- 
lightful travelling must be amongst such 
interesting races, to visit the ruins of 
ancient greatness, and to read their history 
in their monuments ; to march along the 
margin of such streams as tbo Chumbul or 
the Bhamuni j to be escorted by these 
gallant men, to be the object of their 
courtesy and lx# idship, and to benefit the 


condition of the dependant ohm ; but th* 
price of this enjoyment Was id high that 
few would voluntarily pay it, namely, a 
perpetuity of ill-bealth. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for ourselves and our country, if these 
offices are neither sinecures nor beds of 
roses, wo do not make them beds of thorns; 
there is a henrt-stirring excitation amidst 
such scenes, which keeps the powers of mind 
and body alert: a feeling which is for- 
tunately more contagious than cholera, and 
communicable to all around. How admirab- 
ly was this feeling exemplified this morn- 
ing* Could my readers but have beheld 
the soldiers of my esoort and other establish- 
ments, as they were ferried over the 
Chumbul, he would have taken them for 
ghosts making the irajet of the Styx ; there 
was not one of them who had not been in 
the gripe of pestilential fever or ague. 
Some of them had cholera, and half of them 
had enlarged spleens. Yet, although their 
musketa wore too heavy for them, there 
were neither splenetic looks nor peevish 
expressions. It was as delightful as it was 
wonderful to seo the nlacrity, even of the 
bed-ridden, to leave their ills behind them 
east of the Chumbul. 

Scarcely any place cau ho mere unheal- 
thy tban Koteh during the monsoon'. 
With tho rise of the Chumbul, whose 
waters filtrate through the fissures of 
the rock, the welts are filled with mineral 
poison and the eseeuce of decomposed- 
vegetation. All those in the low ground' at 
our first encampment were overflowed from 
this cause • and the surface of each was 
covered with au oily pellicle of metallic 
lustre, whose colours wcie prismatic, vary- 
ing, with position or reflection, from shades 
of a pigeon’s breast ( which it most resem- 
bled ), to every.tiut of blue blending with 
gold. It is the snrne at Oodipoor during 
the periodical rains, and with the similar re- 
sults, iutcmuttfSt and tertain fevers, from 
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which, kb 1 said, not* man,' European or Da- 
tire, escaped. They are very obstinate, and 
though not often fatal, are difficult to ex 
tiipate, yielding only to calomel, which per- 
Rape generate* a train of ilia. 

The last few days of oar stay were passed 
in the ceremonials of leave-taking. On the 
6th, in company with the Regent, I paid my 
last visit to the Maharao, who with hie 
brother* returned my farewell visit the day 
following ; and on the 8th and 9th the some 
formalities were observed with the Regent 
The man who had passed through such scene* 
as the render has perused, now at the very 
verge of existence, could not repress his 
sorrow. Hi* orbless eyes were filled with 
tears, and as I pressed bis palsied hands 
which were extended over me, the power of 
utterance entirely deserted him. I would 
expunge this, if I did not know that vanity 
has no share in relating what I consider to 
be a virtue in the regent. I have endea- 
voured to paint his character, and could not 
omit this trait. I felt he had a regard for 
mo, from a multitude of kind expressions, 
but of their full value was always doubtful 
till this day. 

I did not get down to the point 
of embarkation for some hours after my 
euite, having been detainod by the 
irresistible hold of ague and fever, though 
J started before the hot-fit had left me. 
The Regent had prepared the grand barge, 
which soon landed me on the opposite bank ; 
but Futteh Bahadoor, my elephant, seemed 
to perfer his present quarters to Oodipoor : 
after his howda, pad, and other gear, had 
been taken off and put into the boat, he 
plnnged into the Chnmbul with delight, 
diving in the deepest water, and making a 
Water- spout of his proboscis. He bad got 
a third of the way across, when a new 
female elephant, less accustomod to these 
crossings, turned back, and Futteh Bahadoor, 
re "aidless of his master, was so gallant ns 


to go after her. In vain the maTutut 
(driver) nBed his fursi, digging it into his 
head behind the ear ; this only exasperated 
the animal, and he made one or two desper- 
ate efforts to shake off his pigmy-driver. 
Fortunately ( being too weak to mount a 
home ), I found a baggage-elephant just, 
beginning to be loaded ; I put my howda 
upon her, and the 'victorious warrior* 
suffered the indignity of carrying a load. 

We passed the town of Knnarie, belong- 
ing to Raj Golaub Bing, Jhala, a relation of 
the Regent, and one of the Omraa of Kotuh. 
It is a thriving comfortable place, and the 
pinnacled mahl of the Raj gave to it an air 
of dignity ng well as of the picturesque. 
Our route to Nnndta was over a rich «nd 
highly cultivated plain, etndded with 
mango-groves : which do not surprise us, 
since we know it is the family estate of the 
Regent. The patrimonial abode is there- 
fore, much cherished, and is the frequent 
residence of his son Madhn Bing, by whom 
1 was mot half way between Kunarie, and 
conducted to tho family dwelling. 

Nandta is a fine specimen of a Rajpoot 
baronial residence. We entered through a 
gale-way, at the top of which was the 
nolut-khaneh, or saloon for the band, 
into au extensive court having colonnaded 
piazzas nil around, in which the vassals were 
ranged. In the centre of this area was a 
pavilion, apart from the palace, surrounded 
by orangeries and odoriferous flowers, with 
a jet d'eau in the middle, whence little 
canals conducted the water and kept up a 
peipetual verdure. Under the arcade of 
this pavilion, amidst a thousand welcomes, 
thundering of canqon, trumpets, and all 
sorts of sounds, we took our seats ; njid 
scarcely had congratulations passed and the 
area wits cleared of our escorts, when, to the 
sound of the tabor and sarinqi, the sweet 
notes of the Punjabi tnppa saluted our ears. 
Thorp is a plaintive simplicity ip this tpuaie,. 
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which denotes originality, and even without 
a knowledge of the language, conveys a 
sentiment to the most fastidious, when 
warbled in the impassioned manner which 
some of these syrens possess. While the 
Mahratta delights in the dissonant droopud, 
which requires n rapidity of utterance quite 
surprising, the Rajpoot reposes in this 
tvppa, which, conjoined with his opium, 
creates a paradise. Here wo sat, amidst the 
orange-groves of Nandts, the jet-cTeau 
throwing a mist between us and the groupe, 
whose dark tresses, antelope-eyes and 
syren-notes, were all thrown away upon the 
Prank, for my teeth were heating time 
from the ague- fit. 

It wna in this very area, now filled with 
the youth and beanty of Kotnh, that the 
Regent exhibited his wrestlers ; and it was 
from the very seat I occupied that Sri-ji of 
Boondi challenged these ruffians to the en- 
counter related in the annals. Having eat a 
quarter of an hour, in obedience to the laws 
of etiquette, and in courtesy to the eon of 
the Regent, who had come thus far to escort 
me, we took leave and hastened to get a 
cup of tea. 

Talera, September 11th . — Two miles 
north-west of Nandta we passed the boun- 
dary of the Regent’s estate and the Boondi 
territory. The roads were good, over a well- 
cultivated and well-wooded plain, the cotton 
particularly thriving. Talera is a large 
village on ther margin of a fine clear stream, 
its banks delightfully wooded, abounding iu 
fish, which even tempted my invalid friends 
to try tlieir luck. Talera is iu tli ejageer of 
the vakeel who attends me on tho part 
of the Boondi Raja, but is still a heap of 
ruins, and being on the high road, is open 
to parties of troops. 

Noagong , February 12th .— The road 
very fair, though allittle winding, to avoid 
some deep ravines. The land rich, well- 
waterod, and too much wooded j bat man 
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is wanting to cultivate the fertile waste. , 
The encamping ground afforded hot a. 
single tree to soreen us from a scorching 
sun. We passed two cenotaphs, where 
Rajpoots had fallen ; but there was no 
inscription, and no one could reveal their 
history, 

Boondi, September 13th .— The country 
and roads, as usual, fiat, with an apparent 
descent from Talera to the base of the 
Boondi range, whose craggy and unequal 
summits Bhewed it could be no bnttress to 
the table-land with which it unites. The 
general direction of the range is east-north- . 
east, though there are diverging ridges,, 
the course of which it is impossible to 
delineate. 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, 
clouds of dust, gradually obsonring the . 
atmosphere, were the first signal of the 
Baja’s approach : soon the sound of drums, 
the claugor of trumpets, and tramping of . 
steeds, became audible, and at length the . 
Sandni-astoare, or camel-messengers an- . 
nounced the Raja’s presence. He was on ' 
horseback. Instantly I dismounted from 
my elephant, and although too weak to 
contend with the fire of my steed Javadia, 
it would hare been an unpardonable sin 
against etiquette to have remained elevated 
above the prince. All Javadia’s warlike . 
propensities ware awakened at the stir of 
this splendid retinae, from which ever and 
anon some dashing young Horn issued, 

“ witching the world with noble horseman- 
ship;” and as, in all the various evolutions 
of the manege, there was not a steed in - 
Rajwarra could surpass mine, to my vast 
inconvenience and no small danger, he • 
determined on this occasion to ahew them 
off. Iu one of his furious bounds, he had, 
bis fore-feet on the broken parapet of » 
reservoir, and as I turned him short, he 
threw up his head, which came in contact 
with mice, and made my Chabaoktwetr ex-, 
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clarme, “ Ali mwfat 1" “the help of Ali J” 
and a few more bounds brought me in con- 
tact with my friend, the Rao Raja, when we 
dismounted and embraced. After going 
through the same ceremony with the princi- 
pal chieft, he again gave me three fraternal 
hags to prove the stength of hia friendship, 
ns be said, with blunt sincerity, ‘ 1 this is 
your home, which you have come to at Inst.’’ 
With other affectionate welcomes, he took 
leave and preceded me. His retinue was 
striking, but not eo much from tinsel orna- 
ment, as from the joyous feeling which 
pervaded every part of it. As my friend 
twirled his lance in the raidet of about eight 
hundred cavaliers and fifteen hundred foot, 
1 thought of the deeds his ancestors had 
performed, when leading such a gole, to 
maintain their reputation for fealty. It 
recalled his words on the formation of the 
treaty, when the generosity of Britain again 
restored his country to independence. “What 
can I aay, in retnrn for the leatoration of 
my homeP My ancestors were renowned 
in the times of the kings, in whose service 
many lost their lives ; and the time may 
come when I may evince what I feel, if 
my services shonld be required : for myself, 
my chiefs, are all yonr’s ! * I would 
pledge my existence that performance 
would not have lugged behind hia 
promise. We allowed a quarter of an hour 
to elapse, in order to avoid the clouds 
of dust which a Rajpoot alone can breathe 
without inoonvenience ; and a< enmpanied 
by my worthy and dignified old friend, 
the Maharaja Bikramajeet, we proceeded 
to onr tents, placed upon tbs bank of a 
tank beyond the t«wn. 

The coup d’ail of the castellated palace 
of Boondi, from whichever side you approach 
it, is perhaps the most striking in India; 
but it would require a drawing on a much 
larger seals than is here given, to com pre- 
bend either its pictqrcsquo beauties or 


its grandeur. Throughout Rujwarra, which 
boasts many fine palaces tbe “ Boondi-ca- 
inahl” is allowed to possess the first rank ; 
for which it has indebted to situation, 
not less than to the splendid additions 
which it is continually received : for it is an 
aggregate of palaces, each having the name 
of its founder ; and yet the whole so well 
harmonizes, and the character of the 
architecture is so uniform, that its breaks or 
fantasies appear only to arise from the 
peculiarity of the position, and set re to 
diversify its beauties. The Cliutter-mabl, 
or that built by Raja Ch internal, is tbe most 
extensive anil most modern addition. It 
bus two noble halls, supported by double 
ranges of columns of serpentine from his 
own native qnarries, in which the 
vassals are ranged, and through whose 
ranks you must pass before you reach the 
state apartments ; the view from which is 
grand. Gardens are intermingled with 
palaces rais-d on gigantic terraces. In one 
of these I was received by the Kaja, on my 
visit the next day Whoever has Been the 
palace of Boondi, can easily picture to 
himself the hanging-gardens of Semiraiuis. 
After winding up the zig-zag road, I passed 
by these halls, through a vista of the vassals^ 
whose contented manly looks delighted me, 
to the inner palace ; when, haviug conversed 
on the affairs of his country for somo time, 
the Raja led the way to one of the terraces, 
where I was surprised to find & grand oourt 
assembled, under the shade of immense 
trees, trelissed vines, and a fine maible 
reservoir of water. The chiefs and retainers, 
to the number of at least a hundred, were 
drawn up in linos, at the head of which was 
the throne. The prospect was fine, both 
for near and distant views, as it includes 
the lakes called the Jeit Sngur and Prem 
Sagur, with the gardens on their margins, 
nnd in the distance the city of Kotah, 
and both banks of the CLumbul, aid 
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and beyond these successive terraces and 
mails, to the summit of the hill, is seen 
the cupola of the Bhabha'e tomb, through 
the deep foliage, rising above the battle- 
ments of Tarrngtirh. This terrace is on a 
grand bastion, which commands the south- 
east gorge of the valley leading to the city ; 
and yet, eueh is the immense mass of build- I 
ing, that from the town one has no ides of 
its size. 

It were vain to attempt a discretion of 
Boondi, even were I inclined. It was the 
traitor of Kurwar who raised the walls of 
Tarragurh, and it was Raja Boodli Sing 
who surrounded the city with walls, of which 
Omed Sing used to say “they were not re- 
quired against an equal foe, and no defence 
against a superior, — and only retarded re- 
conqest if driven ont of Boondi, whose best 
defence was its hills." 

September 21st.. — Partly by business, 
partly by sickness, we were compelled to 
lianlt here a week. Our friend the doctor, 
who had been ailing for some time, grew 
gradually worse, and at length gave himself 
up. Cary found him destroying his papers 
and making his will, and earns over deeply 
affected. I left my bed to reason with my 
friend who refused all nourishment, and 
was sinking fast ; but as much from depres- 
sion of spirits as disease. In vain I used 
the common arguments to rouse him fiom 
his lethargy ; I then tried, as the last resort, 
to excite bis anger, and reviled him for 
giving way, telling him to teach by example 
as well as precept. By this course, I raised 
* tinge of blood in my poor friend's cheek, 
and what was better, got a tumbler of 
warm jelly down his throat ; and appointing 
the buttler, Kali Khan, who was a favourite 
and had great iufluenoe, to keep rousing 
and feeling him, I left him. Mo sooner 
was he a little mended, than Cary took to bis 
bed, and nothing could rouse him. But, as 
‘’time passed, it was necessary to get on ; and 
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with litters furnished by the Baja we recom- 
menced our journey. 

Banla of the May Eiver, September 
86th, distance ten-miles.-I this day quitted 
my hospitable friend, the Rao Raja. As I 
left my tent, I found the Maharaja of 
Thanoh, with the Dublana contingent 
( tubta ), amounting to a hundred horse, 
appointed to escort ms to the frontier. Our 
route Isy through the Banda-ca-nal, ‘ the 
valley of Banda,’ whose gorge near the capital 
is cot above four hundred yards in breadth, 
but gradually expands until we reach Sitoor, 
about two miles distant. Oo both sides of 
this defile are numerous gardens, and small 
temples and cenotaphs which crown the 
heights, in many places well-wooded, pro- 
duce a most picturesque effect. All these 
cenotsphs are perfectly classical in form, 
being aimple domes supported by slender 
columns ; that of Sooja B*e is peculiarly 
graceful. As we reached Sitoor, the 
valley closed our last view of the fairy 
palace of the H irs*, rearing its domes and 
gilded spires half way up the mountain, 
the kangrae of Tarragurh encircling it 
as a diadem, whilst the isolated hill of 
Meersji, at the foot of whioh was the 
old city, terminates the prospect, end makes 
Boondi appear os if entirely shut in by 
rocks. Sitoor is a sacred spot in the history 
of I he Hares, and here i« enshrined their 
tutelary divinity, fair Hope ( Asapurna ), 
who has never entirely deserted them from 
the sues of Asi, Gowalcoond, and Aser, to 
the present hour ; nnd though the enchan- 
tress has often exchanged her attributes for 
those of Kalima, the faith of her votaries 
iias survived every metamorphosis. A high 
antiquity is ascribed to Sitoor, whioh they 
assert is mentioned in (he sacred books ; if 
so, it is not iu connection with the Haras. 
The chief temple is dedicated to Bhavaui, 
of whom Asapurna is an emanation. There 
ia nothing striking in the structure, but it 
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is hallowed by the multitude of saorificial 
altars to the mi net of the Horns who have 
‘/alien in the faith of the Cbetvi.’ There 
were no inscriptions ; bat abundance of lazy 
drones of Brahmins enjoying their ease under 
the widespread ing burr and peepul trees, 
ready, when well-paid, to prepare their in- 
cantations to Bhovani, either for good or 
for evil ; it is chiefly for the latter purpose, 
that Sitoor-ca-Bhavani is celebrated. We 
continued oor journey to Noagong, a toler- 
able village, but there beiug no good encamp, 
ing ground, oor tents were pitched a mile 
farther on, apon the bank of the Maij, whose 
turbid waters were flowing with great 
velocity fmm the accumulated mountain- 
rills which fall into it during^ the equinoc- 
tial rains. 

Thanoh, September ilth . — This is the 
Beat of Maharaja Sawunt Sing, the eldest 
son of my friend Maharaja Bikramajeet of 
Kheenee. He affords another instance in 
which the laws of adoption have given the 
son precedence of the father, who, whilo ho 
receives homage in one capacity, must pay 
it in another ; for young Sawunt was raised 
from the junior to the elder branch of 
Thanoh. The caatle of Sawunt Sing, which 
guards the western frontier, is small, but of 
solid masonry, erected on the crest of a low 
bill. There are only sir villages besides 
Thanoh forming his fief, which is burthened 
with the service of twenty-five horse. In 
Boondi, ‘a kniaht’s fee,’ or what should equip 
one cavalier, is two hundred and fifty rupees 
or rent In the afternoon, the Maharaja 
brought his son and heir to visit me, a fine 
little fellow sis years of age, who with his 
swoTd buckled by his side and minature 
shield on his hack, galloped his little steed 
over hill and dale like a true Rajpoot. 

I procured several inscriptions, but none 
above three hundred years old. 


Jehajpoor, September 2 8th. — At day- 
break, I again found the Maharaja at the 
head of his troop, ready to escort me to tho 
frontier. In vain I urged that he had 
superabundantly performed all the duties 
of hospitality ; “such were his orders, and 
he mast obey them.” I well knew the laws 
of the Medes were not more peremptory 
than those of BUhen Sing ; so we jogged on, 
beguiling the time in conversation regard- 
ing the somi-barbarouB race of tbe tract 
I was about to enter, the Moenas of Jeliaj- 
poor and the Kiras or fastnesses of 
Bunas, for ages the terror of tbe country, 
and who bad studded tbe plains with ceno- 
taphs of tbe Haras, fallen in defending 
their goods and chattels against their 
inroads. The fortresses of Jehajpoor was not 
visible until we entered tho pass, and indeed 
had nearly cleared it, for it is erected on 
a hill detached from tbe range but on its 
eastern face, and completely guards this 
important point of ingress to Mewar. This 
district is termod Chourasi , or consisting 
-eighty-four townships, a favourite terri- 
torial subdivision : nor is there any number 
intermediate between this and three hun- 
dred and sixty Jehajpoor, however, 
actually contains above a hundred town- 
ships, besides numerous poonea*, or ‘hamlets.’ 
The population consists entirely of the 
indigenous Meenas, who could turn out 
for thousand leumpta*, or ‘bowmen,’ whose 
aid or enmity were not to be despised, as 
haB been well demonstrated to Zalim Sing, 
who held the district during fifteen years. 
Throughout tbe whole of this extensive 
territory, which consists as much of land 
ou the plains as in the hills, tbe Meena is 
the sole proprietor nor bsg the Bans any 
property, bnt the two tanks of Bond Lohsrj, 
and these were wrested from the Meenas by 
Zalim Sing daring his tenure, (i) 


(1) The indigenous Meena affords here an excelleu t practical illustration o f Menu's 
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1 was met at the frontier by the tffnati 
of Jehajpoor, headed by the old >obief of 
Buaeie and his grandson Urjoon, of whom 
we bate spoken in the journey to Kotah. 
ft was a very respectable troop of cavalry, 
and though their appointments were not 
equal to my Hara escort, it was satisfactory 
to see assembled, merely at one post, a 
body which the Sana two years ago could 
not have collected round bis own person, 


either for parade or defence : as a beginning, 
therefore, it is good. Received alto the 
eivil manager, Sobharam, the nephew of the 
minister, a very good man, but without the 
skill to manage such a tract. He was accom- 
panied by several of the taeena ttaiquet, or 
chiefs. There is' much that it ' interesting 
here, both as matter of dnty and of history ; 
we shall therefore halt for a few day*, and 
rest opr wearied invalids, 


axiom, that " the right in the soil belong* to him who firat cleared and tilled the land.” 
The Rajpoot ccv^ueror claims and receives the tribute of the soil, but were he to attempt 
to enforce ins'*;, he would soon be brovtght to hig senses by one of tlieir various modes 
of aelf-defenoe— incendiarism, eeYfdmmoUtion, or abandonment of the lands in a body. 
We have mystified a very simple subject by basing our arguments on the airangefnouts 
Of the Mahon) edan conqueror. If we mean to follow his example, whose doctrine- was 
. the law of the sword, let ua do it, bot we mast not confound might with right : consult 
custom and tradition throughout India, where traces of origin.dity vet exist, and it will 
invariably appear that the right iu the soil ia in the cultivator, who maintains aven 
in exile the Auk bapota-bhom , in as decided a manner as any free-holder in Eugland. 
But Colonel Briggs has settled this point, to those Who ate not blinded by prejudice. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Extraordinary attack of illness in the author.— Suspicion of poison 
Journey to Mandelgurh.— The Kirar. — Tranquil state of the country.— 
The Memos subsiding into peaceful subjects— Scenery in the route. - 
Sahsun, or ecclesiastical lands.— Castle of Amergurh.—Kaehowra.—lts 
ancient importance.— Our true policy with regard to the feudatories in these 
parts. — Damuioh. — Muupura.— Signs of reviving prosperity. — Arrival at 
Mandelgurh. — The Duserra . — Sickness of the party left behind.— Assembly 
of the Bhomias and Patels. — Description of Mandelgur.— Rebuilt bit one 
of the Takshac race.— Legend of Mandelgurh. — Genealogical tablet of 
stone,— Pedigrees of the tribes.— Mandelgurh granted to the Rahtores by 
Arungtebe.— Recover d by the Ranct, — Taxes imposed.— Lavish grants.— 
Bogeet. — The author rejoins his party.— Birslabas.— Akolah.— Desolation 
of the country. — Inscriptions. —Hamirgu rk Seoroh. —Superb landscape. 
—Mirage. — Testimony of gratitute from the •elders of Poorh. — Thriving 
state of Morowlee. — Rasmy.— Antiquities.— Curious Into. — JassmoA . — 
Waste country.— Inscriptions.— Capper mines.— Gnmcar.— Triveni, or 
point of junction of three rivers.- Temple of Parswanath.— Deserted stale 
of the country.— Kurairah.-Motolee,— Barren country , — Hunting seat of 
Rahra-Muggra.— Heights of Toos and Mairta.- End of second journey. 


Jekajpoor, October 1st . — My journaliz- 
ing bad nearly terminated yesterday. Dun- 
can and Cary being still confined to their 
beds - my relative. Captain Waugh, sat down 
with me to dinner ; but fever and ague 
having destroyed all appetite on my part, I 
-was a mere spectator. I had, however, 
fancied a cake of mukhi flour, hut liad not 
eaten two mouthfuls before I experienced 
extraordinary sensations ; my head seemed 
expanding to an enormous size, as if it alone 
would have filled the tent ; my tongue and 
lips felt tight and swollen, and although I 
underwent no slarm, nor suffered the 
slightest loss of sense, I deemed it the pre- 
lude to one of those violent attacks, which 
have assailed me for several years past, and 
brought we to the verge of death. I begged 
Captain Waugh to leave ms ; hut he had 


scarcely gone before a constriction of the 
throat came on, and I thought all was over. 
I rose up, however, and grasped tire tent- 
pole, when my relative re-entered with the 
surgeon. I beckoned them not to disturb 
my thoughts, instead of which they thrust 
some other and compounds down iny throat, 
which operated with magical celerity, 
I vomited violently ; the constriction 
ceased ; I sunk on my pallet, end 
about two in the morning 1 awoke, bathed 
in perspiration, and without a remnant of 
disease, it was difficult to account for this 
result; the medical oracle fancied 1 had 
been poisoned, but I was lotb to admit it, 
If the fact were so, the poison must have 
been coutained iu the cake, and as it would 
have been too great a risk to retain the 
person who prepared it, the baker was die- 
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charged. It was fortunate that the symp- 
toms were such as to indeee Captain Waugh 
te describe them to fatly, and it was atilt 
more fortunate for me that the doctor was 
not able to go out with his fishing-rod, for 
the whole transaction did not last five 
minutes. This is about the fourth time I 
liave been “ upon the brink ” ( ettnari 
poncha ) since I entered Mower. 

K* y'oori, October , Snd. — Left my sick 
friends this morning to nurse each other, 
and having an important duty to perform 
at Mandelgurh, which is out of the direct 
route, appointed a rendezvous where 1 
shall meet them when this work is orer. 
I was for the first tims compelled to shut 
myself up in my palki ; incessant fever and 
ague for the last two months have disorga- 
nized a frame which has had to struggle 
with many of these attacks. We are now 
in what is termed the Kirar, for so the 
tract is named on both banks of the 
BunaB to the verge of the plateau ; and 
my journey was through a little nation 
of robbers by birth and porfessinn : but 
their kumplat ( bows ) were unstrung, 
and their arrows rusting in the quiver. 
Well msy our empire in the east be called 
one of opinion, when a solitary individual 
of Britain, escorted by a few of Skinner's 
horse, may journey through the valley of 
Kuj'iori, where, three short years ago, every 
crag would have concouled an ambush pre- 
pared to plunder him ! At present, I could 
by signal have collected four thousand 
bowmen around me, to protect or to plunder ; 
though the Meenas, finding that their 
rigbte are respOcted, are subsiding into re- 
gtfiar tax-paying subjects, and call out with 
their betters ** Utul. Raj !" ("May your 
sway be everlasting !” ) We had a grand 
convocation of the Meena naiquet , and, ia 
tine Sana’s name I distributed crimson 
turbniis Bind kcrafs ; for as through our 
mediation the Bam* bad just recovered the 
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district of JVhxjgurb, be charged m# With' 
its settlement. I found these Meena* true 
children of nature, who for the first time- 
seemed to feel they were reeeived withiu 
the pale of society, instead of being con- 
sidered as outcasts. "The heart must leap 
kindly back to kindness," it a sentiment a» 
powe r fully felt by the semi- barbarians of - 
the Eirsr as by .the more civilised habitant* 
of other climes. 

Oar route was through a very narrow 
valley, little susceptible of cultivation, 
though a few patches were visible near the - 
hamlets, scattered here and there. The 
scene was wild, and the cool morning air 
imparted vigour to my exhausted frame. 
The slopes of the valley in many places are 
covered with trees to the very summit of 
the mountains, on which the koorkeroo or 
wild cook was crowing his matins, and we- 
were in momentary expectation of seeing 
Borne bears, fit associates of the meenas, in 
their early promenades. As we approach* 
ed Kujoori, the valley widened, so ns to 
admit of its being termed a township of 
fifty-two thousand beeghas, which afforded, 
another proof of ancestral wisdom, for it wa» 
in tahtun, or grant to the Brahmins r but the 
outlaws of the Kirar, though they sacrifice 
a tithe of their plunder to 1 our Lady of 
the Pass’ ( Ohatta Rani), have little con* 
sideration for the idlers of the plains.. 
Hits feeling is not eonfined to the Meenas 7 
for the Bhomia Rajpoots, despising all the 
anathemas of the church, have seized on 
the best lands of Kujoori. But obly a 
small portion of the bamtna ( fifty-two 
thousand), about seventeen thousand - 
English acres, is arable. 

Kachala, or Kachowra, October 3rd . — 
Execrable roads I Our route continued 
through the same valley, occasionally- 
expanding to the westward. Huif-Way, 
we passed the' baronial oaetle of Amergnvh, 
whose chief, Rawut Dulleel Sing, is now 
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on duty with his quota at Jehajpoor, but 
his node Pahar Sing, who is a great 
favourite with oar party ( by whom he is 
known as 'the mountain-lion'), came to 
meet end oondaet me to the castle. Bat 
I was too unwell, or shonld on many 
noeounts hare desired to visit this somewhat 
ctLehrated abode of one of the Babas {in- 
fant*) of Mewar, whose feud { maintained 
for him against his potent neighbour of 
Shshpoora, which has elsewhere been relat- 
ed (1). It i* quite unassailable, being built 
or an isolated rook, and, exoept by a 
circuitous path ou one aide, there is 
no passage through the dense jungle 
that surrounds it : a mode, of fortifying 
recommended by Menu, bat which, 
if universally followed in thi8 land so 
studded with fortresses, would waste 
no email portion of thehmvereignty . I was 
quite satisfied with this view of the castle 
of Dulleel, end enjoyed from the point of 
descent a noble prospect. In the foreground 
is the cenotaph of fi&na Ursi, in the centre 
of the valley, which extended and gradually 
opened towards Mandelgurh, whose blue 
ridge was distinctly risible in the distance 
The hills to the right were broken ab- 
rupt into masses, and as far as the eye 
could stretch on every aide, were disordered 
heaps of gigantjo rocks. To reolaim this 
district, the largest in hi ewav, I am now 
intent, having convoked all the Bhomias 
and Patels of its three hundred end sixty 
townships at the chief city, Mandelgurh. 
My friend, Pahar ding, as locum tonens 
of his uncle, expended powder on the. 
oeeaaion j and mast have charged bis 
p atereroe* to the muscle. Pahar-ji j oined 
me on hi* Bunch-Kalian (so they term a 
boras with four white legs and a white 
nose), and determined to escort me to 
Mandelgurh ; a service, as he said, not only 
due from hi* family, but in accordance 
with the commands of his sovereign the 


Rana, of whom Pahar was a faithful, 
zealous, and valiant supporter during his 
adversity. The Bhomias of Mandelgurh, 
in fact, generally deserve the praise of hav- 
ing maintained this atroughold without 
either command or assistance throughout 
the whole period of bis misfortunes. 

Kachowra is a township rated at sis 
thousand rupees of annual revenue in the 
rent-roll of Mewar, but it now an incon- 
siderable village. In former times, it 
must have been a place of importunes, for 
nil around, to a considerable distance, the 
ground is strewed with fragments of sculp- 
ture of a superior character, and one spot is 
evidently the Bite of the cenotaphs of the 
family. The town had Btood on the western 
bank of an immense lake, which through 
neglect is now s swamp ; and, half way up 
the hill,nre disclosed, amidst the brushwood 
of the dho, the ruins of a temple : but tradi- 
tion has perished with the population, who 
were subjected at once to the course of con- 
stant foreign invasion and the inroads of the 
Meenas of the Kirar. Thus a soil, whose 
rischness is apparent from the luxuriance of 
its meadows, ia in s state of entire desolation. 
Khachowra forms the putta of Shshpoora 
in this district, whose chief has to serve . 
two masters, for be is a tributary of Ajmere 
for Shshpoora, itself a fief of Mewar, and 
holds an estate of about forty thousand 
rupees of annual rent iu Mandelgurh, 
which has been two years under sequestra- 
tion for his refusal to attend the summons 
to Oodipoor, and for his barbarous murder 
of the chief of Amergurh. This is a 
stute of things which ought not to 
exist. When we freed these countries 
from the Mahrsttas, we should have 
renounced the petty tributes imposed 
upon the surrounding chiefs not within 
the limits of the district of Ajiueer, end 
the retention of which is the source of 
iniUtiug discussions with these piinces 
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through the feudatories. Presuming on 
this external influence, the Shah poors Baja 
•et his sovereign's warrant at defiance, and 
styled himself a subieot ot A j mere ; nor 
was it until he found he was bound by a 
double tie of duty, that he deigned to appear 
at the oapital. The resumption of the 
estate in Maodelgnrh alone overcame the 
inertness of the ehief of Shahpoora j he 
has already too mnch in the CAoureui, or 
eighty-four townships of Shahpoora, for 
each a subject os he is, who prefers a 
foreign master to his legitimate lord. 
I would recommend that the Bahtore 
chiefs of Marwar, beyond the Aravalli 
hills, now tributary to Ajmere, and who 
oDnsequetly only look to that state, should 
be replaced uuder their proper head ; the 
eacriflee ie of no moment to us, and to them 
it will be a boon. 

Damnioh, 9th October . — I was detanined 
at Kaoliowra by a violent accession of fever 
and ague, as well as spleen, increased no 
doubt by the unhealthiness of the position 
amidst swamps and jungle. This is a fine 
healthy spot, where I should like to convene 
the bhottiiai and ryots, to endeavour to 
remove the reproach of so beautiful a laud 
remaining waste. Demaioh, which is in the 
sequestrated pu.Ua of Shahpoora, ia a town 
of two thousand houses ; a universal rain J 

Manpoora , 15tA— After a week’s bait, 
resohed this apot, about a mile south-west 
of the town, and on the bank of the 
Dunaa. (1) The entire population of Man- 
poora turned out to receive me: the 
damsels with their brazen vessels of water 
on their beads; but the song of the 
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Snhaiiea had ceased to charm and ay 
ague made me too ill even to return their , 
kindness. To-day it has abated, and to- t 
morrow, with another respite, I will try to 
get through the work which brought me . 
here. Mandelgurh is thrse cobs from 
hence. 1 was rejoiced to see the signs of 
reviving prosperity about Manpoora ; some - 
flue patches of sugar-cane were refreshing , 
sights. 

Mandelgurh, 16<A and 17#*.— Proceeded 
up the valley and encamped within half a ; 
mile of the city, from which the governor - 
and his cortege ex me to meet cud welcome . 
me ; but I was too enfeebled to ascend the . 
fort, which waB a subject of regret. It is - 
by no means formidable, and may be about 
four furlongs in length, with a low 
rampart wall, and bastions encircling 
the crest of the hill. The governor's resid- 
ence appears on the west side, at which.! 
spot the Regent of Rotah was oompelled. 
to abandon his ladders, which they retain - 
as a trophy. This is the festival the 
Diuerra, the day sacred to Rama ; but feast- 
ing is lost upon me, for this is the ninth 
day or abstinanee from dinfter. Captain 
Waugh rejoined me yesterday, looking very 
til, and giving a poor account of my friends, 
especially Cary, who is aiukiag rapidly. 
£Le left them enoamped at Bageet, the point 
of rendezvous in the Bunas where I shall 
join them to-morrow. He found me on my 
eharpae ( pallet ), with some threescore 
leeches (which I had got from Mandelgurh) 
on my left side, (2) while I was attending to 
and noting down the oral reports of the 
Bhomias end Patels of the district, who 


(1) By mistake, Manpoora is not rightly placed in the map. 

(2) Enlargement of the spleen appears an invariable accompaniment of protracted 1 2 
fever aud ague, arising from auch causes as afflicted us. 1 could feel the spleen at the 
very pit of the stomach, ns hard as a stone. The bleeding reduced it, as it did generally 
in my case ; for the leeches were enormous, and must have each drained half an ounce _ 
of blood ; but I had only the choice of them or the actual cautery, which was Strongly * 
recommended by my native friends ; of two evils I chose what appeared to me, the least. 
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fiH*d myteit, Xaaoy remaining to grotipes 
outside. I notwithstanding sot through the 
Work to toy satisfaction, and have obtained 
a' thorough insight into - the agricultural 
detail* of tfai* Sue tract, which I nay touch 
Upon, if I am able, the first halt. 

Mandelguth was rebuilt by a chief of the 
Batn'ote tribe, one of the ramification* of 
the Solankt or Chalook race, which fur- 
nished a splendid dynasty of kings to 
Anhalwarra ( Nelrrwails ) Patun, who ruled 
over the western maritime provinces of 
India from the tenth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. They were of the great Takthac or 
Ophite race, which, with three other tribes, 
became converts to Brahminiem. The 
Balnote of Mandnlgurh was a branch of 
family which occupied Tonk-Thoda on the 
Bunas, recognized in their traditional poems 
as Taksliac, or. in the dialect, Takitpoora, 
•city of the takshac, or enake.'( 1 ) Al- 
though tradition asserts that the Solanki of 
Theda migrated from Patun daring the 
religious ware in the twelfth century, it is 
more probable that the branch fixed itself 
here during their progress from the north 
ini search of settlements ; for, their genea- 
logical creed assigns Lokote in the Punjab, 
as the oradle of their power. It is indeed a 
curious fast, amounting to demonstration of 
the IndoScythic origin of the Agnioula 
races, that they all lay elsitn to this 
northern origin, in spite of their entrance 
into the world through the medium of fire 
( ayiit ): in fact, the glorious egotism of the 
BMimin is never more couspiouous than 
when he assert* the superiority of the 
Chobant overtire more anoteut races of 
flurya and Soma ; that '’these were born of 


Brahtnlns :* a proof of conversion which ' 
requires no comment. In' spite of thin 
fabled birth at the fountain-head, the 
Anhulooood of Aboo, tradition negatives 
the steamed pedigree of the Brahmins, and 
brings thsm all from the nort h . Be this as 
it may, the branch whioh fixed itself at 
Maudelgurh gave its ' name to the tract, 
which is still recognized by some as Balnote. 
The first possession the founder had, was 
Larpoora, a town of great antiquity. Ho 
had in his service a Bhil, named Mando o, 
who, while guarding the sugar-cane from 
the wild bog, came upon one sound asleep. 
To ensure his arrow piercing the animal, he 
began to sharpen it upon a stone ; and, to- 
hit astonishment, found it transmuted to 
gold. He repaired to his master, who 
returned with Maudoo, and found the stone, 
with the hog still asleep beside it ; bat n» 
sooner had he seized upon his prize, than 
Baraka disappeared With the possession 
of the pari* patter, the * philosopher’s 
stone,’ he raised the wulls of Handel* 
gnrh, which was so named after the forttt- 
[ nate Bhil. By an act of injustice to one of 
xubjeata, he forfeited Mandfilgueh. to * 
descendant. This subject was a Jogi, who 
had s mare of such extraordinary speed *t 
to bs able to' run down an antelope. 
Whether the Balnote prioce thought the 
sport unsuitable to an ascetic we trq not 
told ; but he forcibly took away the mare. 
The Josi complained to the king, who sent 
a force and expelled the Balnote fiom 
Maudelgurh, and bis descendants are petty 
Bhmgios nt Jawul and Kachrode, retaining, 
though merh peasants, the distinctive till* 
of.Bao. The numerous stories of this kind, 
common throughout Rajwarra, accounting 


woman, but they wsre made by the 


(1) Tonk-Thoda is well worth visiting. The artist might fill a portfolio with a 
architectural and picturesque sketches. Moreover, topazes of a good quality are found 
in its hills. ' ‘Hi* sacred cave of Gokuma, celebrated in the history of the great Cbohan 
king, Beail&eb'bf Ajmwe, is rvotth notice.- 
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for the foundation of many anoient place*, 
msy merely record) la this manner, the die* 
co very of mineral wealth ; from the acquisi- 
tion tad the low of which the legendary 
moralist has constructed bit tale. 

I discovered in the remains of a marble 
latcari, or reservior, atKachowara, two large 
tablets, containing the pedigree of the 
Bolanki family, which wilt Teqnire time to 
decipher. Tradition, however, is busy with 
the same of Baja Bheem, and his son 
Burrun of Anbulwam, from whom many 
tribes branched off; and although, from 
the first, only royal houses were founded, 
the other claims a greater celebrity from 
originating a heterogeneous breed, which 
descended into the third and fonrth great 
classes, the Vaisya and Suira. From him 
the Bhugairwal Mahujins, who became con* 
verts to the Jain faith, claim descent, as well 
as the Goo jure of Sonte-Katorioh ; the 
Soonar*, or goldsmiths, of Bonknn ; the 
Bhil communities of Oguna-Panore ( or 
Mewar ); and - likewise those of Mow* 
Maidana, in Kotah, Whether from Burrun | 
and his degenerate offspring originated the 
name of burrun- sunkur , applied to the 
mixed classes, I am not informed. The 
Bhagairwal is one of the ‘‘twelve and a half 
< tari brra nyai ) castes of Mahajitw,’’ or 
mercantile tribes, sub-divided into in- 
numerable families, the grester portion of 
whom profess the Jain creed, and nearly all 
are of Rajpoot ancestry : an important fact 
in the pedigree of this considerable part of 
the population. The lineal descendant of 
the Thod* Rno still resides at Bussie in a 
small village ; and two other branches, who 
held Urge possessions at Thodri and 
Jehajpoor retain the villages of Miiebeak- 
bairn and Buiwanro, both in Cheetore ; 
they have preserved the title of Rao amidst 
■all the revolutions that have deprived them 
of their estates ■ nor would any prince of 
‘jRajwura deem himself degraded by their 


allisnoe. - Each is the virtue of paiMgrer in 
these regions. I should imagine that the 
Balnotea held of Lite Sanaa of Ktesr, a4 
Mandelgurh baa been aniategnl portion -of 
that state during the meet flourishing 
period of the Anhulwarta dynasty, although 
the inscription of Cbsetora saronri of eon* 
quest i in which case we have at atom a 
solution of the question, and proof that tbo 
Bsluote was inducted into Mandelgurh by 
bis superior, Koiuarpa), 

In S. ilbb (A. D. 1699), the tyrant 
Arungzebe granted Manddgnrb to the 
Rah tore chief of Piceagun, named Doodsji, 
wbo subdivided it into allotments for . bis 
brethren, leaving no revenue far tho 
duties of the civil administration and 
repairs of the caatie. To remedy thus 
be imposed a tax, called daoira. or daiotrtf 
or ‘tenth’ of the.net value of each harvest, 
upon the Bkoinia brethern. When the 
Bans succeeded in expelling the royal 
garrison, he found it. a work of some, diffi- 
culty to get rid of the Rahtore feudatories ; 
and he gave them regalar pit Has for their 
catates, subject to the payment of dasotra ; 
but as iie found it led to interference, in the 
inspection of crops, and to fluctuation and 
appeals in bad seasons, he commuted the 
tax for service of one horseman and onp 
loot-soldier for each five hundred rupees 
-of rent, and a certain small sum annually 
to mark their tributary oouditiou. 

In these times of turbulence, other im* 
positions were laid on the Bhomias of hiq 
own kindred, the Ranawuts, and Suktawut% 
who established their rights with the if 
swords when the district was subjected to 
the emperor. In the same manner as with 
the Rabtores, the Bans confirmed their 
acquisitions on the payment of certain flues 
called bhtm-burrur, which were either 
burzkar and tritola, or ' spatial ’ and ‘ trien- 
nial ; ’ the first being levied from the. 

Leiden QfMfifcH village*, the latter from 
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those who bad more than one. Thus, 
Amergnrh w» fixed at two thousand five 
buudrad lapses j Anmtdoh, fifteen hundred ; 
Teeutore, 'thirteen hundred ; Jhoonjrslo, 
fouriecu bnndrad, Ac. triennialJy, having 
obtained their land*;,by main force. They 
aiao, when Mandelgurh was threatened, 
mould repair with their raaaaia and defend 
it doling tat day* at their own expense, 
after which they received ration* from the 
state. There were rarioua other fioe* 
collected from the Bhomia vaaaalage, such 
a a loarma, or tor the support of the Nakar- 
edit (hauled rummers ), the mace, standard, 
and even the torch-bearers attached to each 
garrison. There was also kkur-lakur, for 
mood and to rage, which has been elsewhere 
explained; hal-burra, or. ‘ plough-tax’ and 
gkatmali, or ' pasturage,' the rates of which 
are graduated, and vary in amount with 
the power of enforcing their collections. 
Bat owing to these circumstances, the best 
land in Mandelgurh belongs to the Bhomia 
chieftains. 

It was about this time, in the reign of 
Juggut Sing II., that Omed Sing of Sliah- 
poora had the grant of seventy-three villa- 
ges in Mandelgurh, one-fifth of the whole 
district, subject only to the fine of three 
thousand two hundred and fifty rupees 
annually for ghatmali, with fire hundred 
more to the deputy governor, and two hun- 
dred to the Ckoudri, or territorial bead of 
the district. In this lavish manner were 
estates disposed of. This family continued 
4o hold it until 8-1849, when the minister 
Bonrji, in order to obtain hit support during 
the Choudawat rebellion, gave him a formal 
acquittance for this service, and in addition 
to these lands, the two subordinate fiefs of 
Dangormow and Borwah on the Plateau, 
and the rich estate of Ageoncha on the 
Khari id return for which, he exacted a 
stipulation te serve with foar hundred horae: 
« coutroct fulfilled only by eae chief of the I 


family, who fell leading hie contingent at 
the battle of Oejein. Hie descendants seem 
to have claimed immunity on the score of 
hie service j and the present incumbent is 
a madman. Great changes, however, have 
recently been made in the condition of the 
Bhomias, and these desultory fines have all 
merged into a duty more accordant with 
the charaoter of the Rajpoot : service in tit* 
garrisons of Mandelgurh and Jebajpoor, and 
a fixed annual sum from those who are too 
poor to commaad even a single horse. 

Baffeet, 1814, eight milee. — A large 
village on the west of our own stream, the 
Bairie, coming from the Oodiaagnr. Our 
road lay over a rich soil, as usual overgrown 
with grass. Here I rejoined my sick friends, 
all very ill ; the Doctor better, but Gary in 
a very precarious condition. 

Birtlabat, 19 th. — The route over the 
moat fertile plains of Mewar -, but one 
continuous mass of jungle and rank grass. 
The Maharaja came out to meet me, a 
courteous, polished Rajpoot. He ia of the 
Rauawut clan, descended from Rana Umrs 
Sing, and the elder branch of the Shah- 
poora family. Both hia father and grand- 
father fell defending the cause of Shah 
Jehan against the usurper Arungzebe, 
which lost him hia birthright ; but he has 
five villages left attached to Bitalabas. 
Encamped near the altars of hia heroic 
ancestors. 

Ambah, 21»t, six and a half miles,— 
The route ever a scene of desolation ; fine 
fields, fruitful of grass and ruins. Sent 
one of my Brahmins to the town of 
Akolah, two coss distant, and had several 
inscriptions copied t they were all immuni- 
ties or grants of privileges to the printers 
of that town, theuee called Oheej nws* 
Akolah, to distinguish it from another of 
the same earns. I halted at Birslabas, re- 
ceived several visits, and held interesting 
coarersatioas with- the Maharaja ; but fever 
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find ague left the mind iu a sorry state. 1 
cau pay.no attention to barometer at 
perambulator ; of the latter Baboo Mohes 
heaps a diary, and on his intelligence I can 
depend. 

llamiryirrh, 22nd. — This town belongs 
to Boerumdeo, Ran'iwut, the son of Dheernj 
Sing, who was the chief adviser of the 
Salomnbra princes in the rebellion of 8. 
1843, during which be obtained it. The 
present chief is an oaf, always intoxicated ; 
and as he did not discharge the baorit, or 
professional thieves in liis service, on the 
return of these days of peace, he was de- 
-prived of two towns amounting to seven 
thousand rupees’ annual rant. He ought, 
indeed, by the treaty of A.l>. 1818, to have 
lost Hamirgarh, but lie coritiived by various 
indirect means to elude it, and to retain 
this, one of the most thriving places in 
Mewnr. It contains about eight hundred in- 
habited houses, tennntcd chiefly by manu- 
factures of chintz and dopaltii, or ‘scarfs’ 
eueh as are worn by nil the Rajpootnis It 
has a fin* lake, filled with a variety of wild 
duck, which live unmolested amidst the 
sawfnra and lotos. The more ancient name 
of this place is BaKiole, as I found by two 
inscriptions, which again furnish specimens 
of sumptuary legislation. 

Scanoh, 23rrf, eight miles ami three 
•furlongs. — Wo sre now in the very lieait of 
Mewar, plains extending as far as the eye 
can re >ch. Traces of incipient prosperity 
are visible, but it will require years to repair 
tbo mischief of the last quarter of a century. 
Passed through Ojlianoh, Amice, Nereoh — 
all surrendered in consequence of the treaty 
■of 1818 : the last-mentioned, together with 
Beanob, from the “ Red Riever,” as wo have 
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nicknamed the chieftain of Bhadaiair. The 
prospect from this ground is superb : the 
Oodipoor hills in the distance; those of 
Pcorli and Goorlah, with their cupolas, on 
par right; the fantastic peak of Burri^c 
rising insulted from the plain. We are now 
approaching a place of rest, which we shall 
much require; though I fear Cary's will bo 
one of pel petuity. Saw a beautiful Mirage 
(s ee-kote) this morning, the certain harbinger 
of the c»ld season. The ridge of Poorlt 
underwent a thousand transformations, and 
the pinnacle of Burruk was crowned with 
a multitude of spires. There is not a more 
delightful relaxation than to watch the 
changes of these evanescent objects, em- 
blems of our own ephemeial condition. This 
was the first really cold morning. T h&pun- 
chart, or eiders of Poorh, with several of the 
most respectable inhabitants to the number 
of fifty, came all this way to see me, and 
testify their happiness and gratitude J Is 
there another nook in the earth where such 
a principle is professed, much less acted on t 
H ear their spokesman's reply to my 
question, ’’why did they take ihe trouble to 
come so far from home I give it verbatim : 
“ Our town bad not two hundred inhabited 
dwellings when you came amongst us ; now 
there aie twelve hundred : the Rana is our 
sovereign, but you aie to ns next to 
Pttrmostear (the Almighty) ; <>ur fields are 
thriving, trade is reviving, and we have not 
been molested even for the wedding-por- 
tion. (1) We are happy, and we have come 
to tell you so ; and what is five coss, or five 
hundred, to what yon have done for us f n 
AH very true, my friends, if you think so. 
After a little wholesome advice to keep 
party feuds from the good town of Poorh, 


(1) Whe’n the BnrfEt Was about celebiating simultaneously the marriage of twd 
daughters and a grand-daug hter to the princes of Jessti’meer, Bikmeer, and Kishenguth, 
his subjects were called on for the “tenth," . 
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they took leave, to return tlieir lea miles on 
foot, 

Knee the town council left me, I have 
been kept until hall-past seven by the Baba 
of Mungrope, and the Tliakoor of Rawnr- 
doh, whose son I redoomed from captivity 
in the fortress of A jmere. Worn out ; but 
'what is to be done ? It is impossible to 
deny one's self to chiefs who have also ooma 
miles from the best motives. Now for coffee 
and the ckarpae. 

Rasmy, 33rd October . — The direct or 
usual route is thirteen and a half miles, but 
as I made e circuit by Moroirlee, it was 
fifteen. Had I taken the common route, 
I ehould have followed the Bunas the whole 
way; as it was, for the last half I skirted 
its low banks, its limpid stream flowing 
gsntly to the north-east. Found the culti- 
vation considerably increased compared with 
last year ; but it is still a desert, overgrown 
with grass and brushwood, in which these 
little cultivated oases are “ few and far be- 
tween " Morowloe was thriving in the midst 
of ruin, with fifty-seven ploughs at work ; 
there wore but twelve when I entered 
Mewar. Rasmy has also seventy families 
instead of the twenty I found ; and in n few 
years 1 hope to see them greatly increased. 
We bad some delicious trout from the Bunns, 
some of them equal to what we caught last 
year at Pahoua, the largest of which 
weighed Beventy-three rupees, or about two 
pounds, and near seventeen inches long by 
nine iu girth. My friend Tom David Steu- 
art was more successful than we were in 
getting them to rise at the fly ; in revenge 
we took them, unsportsmanlike, in a net, 
This appears to be the season for eating 
them. 

Basmy ia a place of considerable in- 
terest, and tradition is at work to establish 
its antiquity, connecting it with the name 


of Baja Chund ; but whether the Pramar of 
Chuudravati, or the Chohan of Abhanair, I 
cannot learn. There wore vestiges of past 
days but even in these regions, where to a 
certain extent they respect antiquity, I 
find the ruined temples are despoiled, and 
appropriated to modern fabrics. Amongst 
the groves of Basmy I found some frag- 
ments of patriarchal legislation, prohibiting 
* the ladies from carrying away under their 
ghagra ( petticoats ) any portion of the tad, 
or village-feast !” 1 also discovered a tablet 
raised by the collective inhabitants of 
Rasmy, which well illustrates the truth, that 
they had always some resort against oppres- 
sion. It runs as follows : “Written by the 
merchants, bankers printers, and assemble.! 
punchaet of Rasmy — Whe reas the collec- 
tor of town-duties oppressed the merchant 
by name Pukur, and exacted exorbitant 
duties or grain and reia (unbleached cloth), 
for which he abandoned the place ; but 
the govern meat-officer having forsworn all 
such conduct frr the future, and prevail- 
ed on him to return, and having taken the 
good to witness— we, the assembled punch, 
here set up this stone to record it. A ear 
the 3rd. S. 1019.” 

Fourteen years have elapsed since 1 first 
put ray foot in Mewar, as a subaltern of 
the Regident’e(l) escort, when it passed 
through Rasmy Since that period, my 
whole thoughts have been occupied with 
her history and that of her neighbours. 

Jatmoh, 24 th ; distance fourteen miles, 
bnt not above twelve direct — This in past 
times was a township of celebrity, and in 
the heart of the finest soil in India, with 
water at hand ; but it had not a single 
habitation when we entered the eountry ; 
now, it has eighty families. Our way for 
fourteen miles was through one wide waste 
of untrodden plain ; the Bunas continued 


(1) My esteemed friend, Mr. Qrseme Mercer, of Mteviebauk. 
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our companion half way, when ike departed 
for Guloond to onr right Saw many 
inscriptions, of which we ehall give an 
account hereafter. Passed the copper-mines 
of Dureeba ; but they are filled with water 
and the miners are all dead. 

Stinvwr, 2 hth ; distance twelve and a- 
half miles by the direct Toute through 
Loneroh ; but 1 made a circuit to visit the 
celebrated field of battle between Rawul 
Samurai, of Cheeiore, and Bhola Bheem, of 
Anhulwarra Patun, recorded by the bard 
Chund in his Sasa. This magnificent 
plain, like all the rest of this once garden 
of Mewar, is overgrown with the lesoola 
or plas, and lofty rank grass ; and the sole 
circumstance by which it is known is the 
site. The bard describes the battle as 
having occurred in Khet- Kuraira, or field of 
Kuraira, and that the Solankhi, on his de- 
feat, retreated aoross the river, meaning the 
Raii'is, which ia a few milee to the south. 
A little way from hence ia the Sunburn, or 
point of junction of the Bairis aud Bunas, 
which, with a third small stream, forms a 
friveni ; at their point of confluence there 
is an altar to MahaJco. 

At Kurnira there is a temple of gome 
celebrity, dedicated to the twenty-third of 
the Jaiii apostles, Parswanath. I found 
several inscriptions recording its foundation 
in S. 11, and several from 1300 to 13C0. | 
We must supply the figures wanting in tbo ! 
first. The priests are poor and ignoi ant ; 
but they are transcribing its history, and 
such as it is it shall be given. The temple 
is imposing, and though evidently erectod 
in the decline of the arts, may be considered 
a good specimen for the twelfth century. 
It consists of two domes, supported by 
numerous massive columns of a species of 
porphyry, of close texture, excessively bnrd 
and taking a fine polish. The capitals of 
the columns are filled with Jain figures of 
their poutiffs, Thu domes are of ueaily 


equal diameters, about thirty feet each, and 
ab >ut forty in height ; under the further 
one is the sanctum of Parawa, aud the other 
within the votaries. There is a splendid 
colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, richly 1 
sculptured, which gives a very grand 
appearance to the whole edifice ; but it 
stands in the midst of desolation. Even 
thirty years ago, these plains were covered 
with crops of joar, in which an elephant 
would have been loat ; now there is scarcely 
the trace of a footpath, and with soma 
difficulty did I make way in my palii ( for t 
am unable to mount my horse) through the 
high grass which completely overtopped it, 
and the babool trees, the thorns of which 
annoyed us. Kuraira, which formeily con- 
tained six hundred houses lias now only 
sixty ; and more than half of tbcBe have 
been built since we came amongst them. The 
damsels of Knraira came out to welcome mo 
with the * song of joy,’ and bringing water. 
The distance is seven miles from Ra-miy 
to Kuraira, and nine thence to Sunwar. 
The latter belonga to one nf the infants 
(babas) of Mewar, the Maharaja Dovriefe 
Sing, now Killehdar or commandant of 
Komulmer. This chief town of the estate 
i of my friend the Msiharnjaia but small, 

| and in no flourishing condition. There ia 
a small fort, in which he contrived to 
maintain himself against the savage bauds 
who long prowled over the country. — 
Transcribed an inscription, and found it 
to be the abolition of a monopoly of tobacco, 
dated S. 1826, 

Maoivlee, ZSlh ; seven amt a-half miles;. 
—■As usual, all was barren between Son war 
aud Maowlee ; though at each arc the 
tiaccs of reviviug industry. This was. 
foimorty a considerable town, and rated, 
iu the books at seven thousand rupees’ 
annuel rent ; but now it yields not seven, 
hundred. Its population consists of about 
eighty familes of all classes, half of which 
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have been recalled from (heir long exile 
In Mai wa and Candeish, and hare already 
given a new aspect to Mtowlee in its sugar* 
canes. Her highness’ steward however, 
is net oneof the faithful Thereisarery 
fine baaari, or reservoir, of coarse marble, 
construoted by JBafji Baj, 'the royal 
mother' of the present Bans and bis sister, 
in whose appanage it is. — An inscription, 
dated S, 1737, recorded an ordinance in 
favour of the Jains, that “ the oil-mill of 
Maowlee should not work on the four rainy 
months f in order to lessen the destruction 
Of animal life. 

Height* of Toot and Mairtn, 37 Ih ; four- 
teen miles and a-balf. — At length there is 
* an end to disastrous journey ; and from 
this ground 1 stir not again, till I start for 
Samoodra (the sea), to embark for tho land 
Of my sires. Our route, as usual, over deso- 
late fields, doubly striking as we passed the 
hunting-seats of Nahra-Mngara, or ‘tiger- 
mount.’ Bajraj, the royai steed, who seemed 
instinctively to know he was at the end of 
his journey was unwilling to quit the path 
and his companions when I urged him to 
pick his way amidst the rained palace of 
the Ranas, where, without metaphor, “tho 
owl stands sentinel” ; and which was crumb- 
ling into and choking' np the Bhaiuuni, 
Whom monotonous murmur over those 
impediments increased the melancholy 


sensations which arose on beholding such a 
scene. Every ye U is Aiding its rapid decay, 
and vegetation, fixing itself every where, 
rends its walls asunder. The rnnge of 
stabling for thirty horses, all of atone, even 
to the mangers, is one extensive ruin. It 
was on this spot, according to the chronicles, 
that the sage Harit bestowed the enchanted 
blade upon the great sire of the Seesodias, 
eleven centuries ago j but they have run 
their careor and the problem remains to be 
solved, whether they have to commenoe a 
new course, or proceed in the same ratio of 
decoy as the palace of the tiger-mount. 
The walla around this royal pieserve no 
longer serve to keep the game from prowling 
where they please. A noble boar crossed 
Our path, but have no pursuers ; ‘our blood 
was cold’ ; we wanted rest. As we approa- 
ched our old ground, ray neighbours of 
Mairta and villages adjacent poured out to 
welcome our return, preceded by the dhoti 
of Toog and his huge kettle-drum, and the 
fair, bearing their lootae , or brazen vessels 
with water, chauuted the usual strain bf 
welcome. I dropped a piece of silver into 
each as I passed, and hastened to rest my 
wearied limbs. 

Pour C.try will never march again 1 
Life is almost extinct, and nil of us are but 
the ghosts of -what we weie. 



CHAPTER IX. 


The author obliged to take a journey to Booudi.—C anse of the journey.— 
Sudden death of the Rao Raja, who left hit ton to the autho'rs care.— The 
cholera morbus, or mum.- fit ravages —Curious expedient to exclude it 
from Kotah and Boondi. — Bad weather.— Death of the author's elephant. 
—Pohana.—Bhilioara.— Gratifying reception of the author.— State of 
the toton contrasted with its former condition.— Projects for its further 
improvement. -Reflexions on its rise. — Je/tajpoor.— Difficulties of the 
road. — Arrival at Boondi. — The aspect of the court.— Interview with the 
young Rao Raja. — Attentions paid to the author. 


Oodipoar, July, 1821. — When I conclud- 
ed the narrative of my journey in October ] 
lent year, I had no expectation tlwt I should j 
ever put my foot in the stiirup again, except ] 
rn route to Bombay, in ord t to embark tor ; 
O.d England ; but houhar t' as my Rajpoot 1 
friends exclaim, with a sigh, when an l'nvin- I 
eibte destiny opposes their intentions. Iliad ' 
only awited the termination of the monsoon ! 
to remove the wreck of a once robust 
frame to a more genial clime; and now it 
will remain to be proved whether my ; 
worthy friend Duncan's prophecy—'" yon ' 
must die, if you stay here six months more” 
— will he fulfilled. P <or Cary lies entombed 
on the heights of Mairta ; the docter him- 
self is jnst going off to the Cape, half-dead 
from the Kotah fever ; nud, rs if that were ! 
not enough, the narooo, or Guinea-worui, ! 
has blanched his cheek and made him a j 
cripple. My cousin, Captain Waugh, is at 
Kotah, depressed hy a continuance of the 
same malaria, and in a few days I again 
start solus, in tho midst of the monsoon, 
for Harouli. j 

A. few days ago I received an express j 
from Boondi announcing the sudden death J 
of my estimable friend, tlio Rao Itija, who 
in hia last moments nominated me guardian , 


of hid infant son, and charged me to watch 
over his welfare and that of Boondi. The 
more formal letter of the minister was 
accompanied by one from the Rani, mother 
of the young prince, from whom also, or in 
his name, I had a few lines, both seconding 
the bequest of the dying prince, and remind' 
ing me of the dangeis of a minority, and 
the elements by which they were surround- 
ed. The appeal was irresistible, and tho 
equipage was ordered out for immediate 
departure to Mairta, and thence to 
Maowlee, twenty-five miles distant where 
I should join them. 

The Eaja fell a victim to murri, the 
emphatic appellation of cholera, which lus 
now been wasting these regions since 1817, 
They might well say that, if at this impor- 
tant period in their history, we destroyed 
the demon of rapine, which had so long 
preyed upon their repose, we had in lieu 
of it, introduced death amongst them, for 
such is the interpretation of nturri. (1) 
It was in our armies that this disease 
first appeared in northern India ; and 
although f«r some time we flattered our- 
selves that it was only the intemperate, tho 
ill-fed, or ill-clothed, that fell victims to it, 
we soon discovered that murri was no 


(t) Fioiii the Suntciit mri, ‘ to die.’ 
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respecter at persons, and that tl»e priuoe they lie separated. Having assembled the 
and the peasant, the European and the native, Urahmins, astrologers, and those versed in 
the rohnat and the weak, the well-fed and incantations, a grand rite waa got up, 
the abstinent, were all alike subject to her sacrifice made, aud a solemn decree of 
influence. I can number four intimate friends, detvatto, or banishment, was pronounced 
my brother officers, who were snatch- against murri. Accordingly, an equipage 
ed away in the very prime of life by this was prepared for her, decorated with 
disease ; and in the states under my political funeral emblems, painted black and drawn 
control, it assailed in two instaneos, the by a double team of black oxen ; bags of 
palace : the Oodipoor prince recovered, but grain, also black, were put into the vehicle, 
tbe Boondi JUo's time was come. He con- that the lady might not go forth witliont 
ducted himself most heroically, and in the food, and driven by a man in sable rest* 
midst of the most dreadful torture with merits, followed by the yells of the populace, 
which the human frame can be afflicted, Hfurri was deported across the Chumbnl, 
he never lost his self-possession, but in with the commands of the priest that she 
every interval of suffering, conversed upon should never set foot agnin in Kotah, No 
the affairs of his little dominion, giving sooner did my deceased friend hear of her 
the fullest instructions for the future expulsion from that capital, and being 
with composure. He particularly desir- placed en chemin for Boondi, than the wise 
ed that none of bis wives should mount the men of this city were called 011 to provide 
pyre with his corpse : and tbst waa soon as ! moans to keep her from entering therein, 
he ceased to breathe I should bo invited to j Accordingly, all tho water of the Ganges at 
Boondi ; for that “he left Lalji ( an j hand was in requisition, an earthen vessel 
endearing epithet to children ) in tuy lap.” ! was placed over tho southern portal, from 
ft was only during our last journey through j which tho sacred water was continu.illy 
Boondi, that I was amused with roy fiiond’s ! dripping, and against which no evil could 
expedient to keep ‘‘death’* out of his capital, '• prev.iil. Whether my friend’s supply of the 
and which l omitted to mention, as likewise ! holy water failed, or Murri disregarded such 
the old Regent’s inode of getting rid of this j opposition, she reached his palace.(l) 
unwelcome visitor in Kotah ; nor should , Pownah , or Pokona , July SSth.— 

(1) I have in other parts of roy work touched upon this terrific scourge, from which 
it will be seen that it in well known throughout India under the same appellation ; and 
it is not one of the 1-ast curious results of my endeavour to prove that tho Hindus had 
historical documents, that by their means I am enabled to trace this disease ravaging In- 
dia nearly two centuries ago. At page 6S, it is thus described in the Annuls of Marwar : 
“ Th'S, the Sara (putting u garrison to the swovd ) of Bojut, wss when S. 1737 ended, ami 
S. 1738, or A. 1). 1681-2, commenced, when the sword nnd murri ( pestilence ) united to 
clear the land.'’ Ornte, in Ins fragments, mentions a similar disease in A. D. 1684, raging 
in the peninsula of India, and sweeping off five hundred daily in the imperial entop at 
Qoa . and again, in the Annals of Me* ar, it is described in the most frightful colours, 
as ravaging that country twenty years before, or in 8. 1717 ( A. D, 1661 ) : so that in the 
space of twenty yeais, we have it described in the peninsula, in the desert < t India, and 
in tbe plains of Central India; and what will appear not the least sigoJnr part of the 
bistcrv of this distemper, so analogous to the piesent date, about the intermediate time 
of (he«e extreme periods, that is about A. It. 1669, a similar disease waa raging in 
• England. 1 have no doubt that other traces of the disorder may nppear in the chronicles 
of their bards, or in Mahomedan writers, judging from these incidental notices, which 
might never have attracted attention had uot murri come to our own doors. I have had 
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Yeatevday was a day of disaster : I left the 
capital amidst torrents of rain, and between 
Manta and Maowlee found my beat elephant 
lying dead ; the long and sadden march, ond 
too heavy a load, had destroyed the fine 
animal. It waa rather ominous to lose the 
emblem of wisdom in the outset of this 
journey. We passed a most uncomfortable 
day, and still more uncomfortable night, for 
a strong gale forcod up the tent-pins from 
the clay soil, and brought down the tent 
‘over my ears. I had an escape from the 
pole, part of which I propped under the fly 
to keep me from suffocation. Around me 
were nothing but yells of distress, half 
laughable, half serious ; horses loose, and 
camels roaring in discordant gutturals. 
We were glad long before drawn to pack 
up onr chattels, thoroughly soaked, and 
consequently double weight, and begin 
moving for Pohnna, where we are pro- 
mised a little repose. I have taken this 
route as it ia the last occasion I shall hare 
to visit the work of my own hands, the 
mart of Bhilwarra. Pohona is or was a 
place of same value, but the Brahmins 
through the influence of the Raua’s sister, 
had got it by means of a forged grant, 
abided by the privileges of their order. 
But fortunately they abused the right 
of sauctuary, in giving protection to a thief 
and assassin from interested motives ; 
consequently, tho penalty of resumption 
was ineuired, and we hope to suffer no other 
ill-effects than Chand Bae’s displeasure. 

. Bhilwarra, July 26f/t.— Varunn, the 
Jupiter pluvialis of the Hindu, has been 


■ - y 1 

moat complaisant, and for two days baa 
stopped up all the " bottles of heaven,” 
and I made my triumphal entry into our 
good town of Bhilwarra, one of those d«ya 
which are peculiarly splendid in the mon- 
soon, when the sun deigns to emerge from 
behind tlie clouds. 

My reception was quite Asiatic ; the entire 
population, headed by the chief merchants, 
and preceded by the dameels with kvllus, 
advanced full a mile to meet and conduct 
me to a town which, a few yearn ago, had 
not one inhabited dwelling. I passed’ 
through the main street, surrounded by 
its wealthy occupants, who had suspended 
over the projecting awnings the moat cost- 
ly ailks, brocades, and other finery, to do 
honour to ono whom they esteemed their 
benefactor, and having conducted me to my 
tent, left me to breakfast, and retnrned in 
the afternoon. Ae the tent would not con- 
tain a tenth of the visitors, I had its walls 
removed, and all were welcome to enter who 
conld. Every moment I expected to see it 
fall upon us, es there were hundreds of 
bands at each rope, swaying it in eveiy 
direction, in their eagerness to see what was 
going on within between the taheh and the 
punchaet of both sects. Ostval and Mahesri, 
or Jain aud Visbnuve. We talked over 
many pluns for the futuie benefit of the 
town ; or further roduciug the duties, and 
giving additional freedom to the transit- 
trade. I offered, iu the Rana’s name, to 
expend the :next two years’ income on a 
circumvallation for the protection of the 
town ; which, for mauy good reasons, they 


many patients dying about me, but uo man ever dreamed of contagion ; to propagate 
which opinion, and *osre us from all the sympathies of life, without proof absolutely 
demonstrative, is, to say the least highly censurable. There ia enough of self of this 
land of ultra civilizition, without drawing a cardan sanitaire round every individual. 
The Oodipoor prince was the first person seized with the disease in that capital ; a proof 
to ins, against all the faculty, that to other causes than personal communication its 
influence mint be ascribed. 1 will not lepeat the treatment in Ibis case which way 
dajji vo u i tire, though prescribed by tl.* oniSJiii<ted, 
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refused ; and prin tipilly, that it would be a 
check on that very freedom it wee my 
desire they should enjoy, as it would 
prevent eninterrnpted ingreaa and egress 
1, however, sent for the ch efs, to whom, 
with their quotas, was confided the duty of 
guarding this town, and before the assem- 
bled. greupaa explained the necessity of 
preventing any complaints from want of 
due vigilance, and told them they were to 
be in lieu of walls to Bhilwarra. My go d 
friends having no inclination to retire, I 
went for the presents 1 intended for the 
heads of the sectarian merchants, with the 
utr-pan .(that most convenient mode of 
hinting to a friend that yon are tired of 
him), and they departed with a thousand 
blessings, and prayers for the perpetuity of 
o«r raj. 

Bhilwarra is perkips the ant con- 
spicuous instance in all India of the 
change which our predominant influence 
has effected in four short years ; and 
to tuaay it must appear almost miraculous, 
that, within that period, a greet com m er- 
cial mart should be established, and 
three thousand houses, twelve hundred of 
which are those of merchants or art is ins, 
be made habitable, the principal street 
being entirely rebuilt ; that goods of all 
'Countries should be found there ; bills of 
exchange to any amount, and on any city in 
India, obtained, and that all should be 
- systematically Organised, as if it bad been 
the silent growth of ages. To me it afford- 
ed another convincing proof, in addition to 
the . many I bare bad, of .the tenacity end 
indestructibility of tbe institutions in these 
regions, and that very little ekill is requi- 
site to evoke order and prosperity oat of 
confusion and distress. I have no hesita- 
tion in enying that, were it not now time 
to withdraw from interference in the Inter- 
<nal cancer ns of Mewar, the machine of 
government having been once more pat into 


action, with proper management this place 
might become the chief mart of Rij- 
pootana, and ten housand houses would 
soon find inhabitants ; such are its local 
capabilities ae an entrepot, but while I 
indulge this belief, I should at tire same 
time fear that ligid impartiality, which 
has prevented the quarrels of the seotnrian 
traders front affecting the general weal, 
would be lost sight of in tbe apathy and 
intrigue which are by no means banished 
from the councils of the capital. 

I bade a last farewell to Bhilwarra and 
its inhabitants, with prayers for the welfare 
of both. 

Bhilwarra, 88<A. — Though pressed for 
time, and tha weather had again become 
bad, I could not resist tbo kind entreaties 
of the people of Bhilwarra that I would 
halt one more day amongst them ; and albeit 
neither my health nor occupations admitted 
Of my being tbe lion to the good traders of 
the city without inconvenience, the slight 
personal sacrifice was amply repaid by the 
more intimate acquaintance I gained with 
men belonging to every region o Itajwarra. 

Jehajpoor, 2 9th . — This was along march 
in a torrent of tain, the country flooded, 
and roads cut up ; and although 1 have not 
I incommoded myself with much bacg&ge, 
the little I have is in a wretched plight. 
The erookery-bearer fell with liis load, uinl 
smashed the contents. — Passed over tha 
encamping ground ol last year, and 
bestowed a transient thought upon the 
scene enacted there. I was equally 
near 'the brink' this spring. The Bane had 
stopped the nakarra, end many a 
rupee's worth of ietvr ( saiTioti ) was 
promised to the divinities both of the 
■fains and Vishnuvis tor my recovery. 
My kinsman. Captain Waugh, was admitted, 
after many days’ exclusion, to take a last 
adieu ; but, I told the doctor I wns sure he 
was wrong; an! hero 1 urn, bound for the 
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Bam a scenes of misery from which I so 
lately escaped, and under which several of 
my establishment, besides poor Gary, liave 
•nee umbed. 

Boondi, 30th . — Another fatiguing march 
brought ns to the conclusion of our journey ; 
and notwithstanding a deluge of rain, we 
were met three miles from the city by the 
minister and the principal chiefs, with whom 
an interchange of bugul-geeri ( embracing ) 
took place in spite of the raging elements. 
All preceded to announce our approach, but 
my faithful old friend, the Maharaja 
Bikramnjeet, whose plain and downright 
honesty in all that appertains to his master's 
house has won my warmest regard. He 
rode by my side, and told me of the changes 
that had taken place, of the dangers of the 
young Ram Sing from the interested 
views of those who affected the semblance of 
devotion ; “ but.," observed the veteran, 

“you know us all, and will trust no indivi- 
dual with too much authority." He could 
speak thus without fear of being misunder- 
stood, for no persuasion would have induced 
him to enter into their cabals, or compro- 
mise his trust of watching over the personal 
safety of his infant prince ; though without 
any ostensible post of chiracter save that 
prond title —which was ascribed to him by 
all parties— ‘the loyal Bikramnjeet.’ 

The beauties of scenery passed unheed- 
ed, and have already been sufficiently 
described, though there is novelty in 
every point of view from which the 
fairy palace is seen ; and as it burst upon us 
this morning, n momentary gleam passing 
over its gilded pinnacles, displayed its 
ruried outline, which is rapidly immerged 
into the gloom that hung over it, according 
well with tiie character of its inmates. 
'As it was my policy to demonstrate by the 
rapidity of my movements ( which had 
brought me ia six days at snoh a season 
from Oodlpoor to Boondi), how much the 
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British government had at heart the welfare 
of its young prince, I hastened to the palace 
in my travelling costume, to pay my respects, 
wishing to get over the formal visit of con- 
dolence on the loss the prince had sus- 
tained. 

I found the young chief and his brother, 
Gopal Sing, surrounded by a most respect- 
able court, though, as I passed along the 
line ef retainers occupying each side of the 
long colonnaded bara-durri, I could perceive 
looks of deep anxiety aud expectation 
blended with those of welcome. Notwith- 
standing the forms of mourning must destroy 
much of the sympathy with grief, there ie 
something in the settled composure of 
feature of an assembly like this, convened to 
receive the condolence of a stranger who 
felt for the loss in which he was called to 
sympathize, that fixes the mind. Although 
I was familiar with the rite of mmtim, which, 
since the days of “David, who sent to 
comfort Hanum, son of the king of the 
children of Ammon when his father died,” 
is generally one of ‘the mockeries of woe ’ 
its ordinary character was changed on this 
ocoasion, when we met te deplore the loss of 
the chief of all the Haras. 

I expressed the feelings which the late 
event had excited in me, in which, I observ- 
ed, the most noble tbe governor-general 
would participate ; adding that it was a 
consolation to find so much promise in his 
successor, during whose minority his lord- 
ship would be in the place of a father to 
him in all that concerned his welfare; 
and that in thus speedily fulfilling the 
obligation of public duty and friendship 
to the will of his deceased parent, I but 
evinced tbe deep interest my government 
had in the rising prosperity of Boondi ; 
that, thank God, the time was passed when 
a minority could endanger his welfare, Ua 
it would only redouble the anxiety and 
vigilance of my government ; with much 
B 
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.am to the same purport, whieh it if 
Unnecessary to repeat The young prince 
replied with great propriety of manner and 
•peach, concluding thus : “My father left 
me in your lap ; he confided my well-being 
to your hands. 1 * After a few remarks to 
the ohiefa, I repaired to the reeidence 
prepared for me at no great distance 
from the palace. Here I found all my 


wants supplied and my comforts most 
carefully studied ; and acaroely had I 
changed my garments, when a sumptuous 
dinner was announoed, sent by the queen- 
mother, who in order to do more honour 
had ordered a Brahmin to preoede it, sprink- 
ling the road with holy- water to prevent 
the approach of evil * 


OHAPTEB X. 

Ceremony of Raj- til ac, or inauguration. — Personal qualities of the Rao Raja 
and hit brothers. — The installation.— Tht tilac first made by the author, 
at representative of the British government.— Ceremonies. — Message 
from the Queen-Mother. — Balwant Rao of Goterah —The Bohora or 
ehief minister.— Power and disposition tf these two officers.— Arrange- 
ments made by the author.— Interview and conversation with the Rani.— 
Literary and historical researches of the author.— Revenues of Boo udi . — 
Its prospects .—Departure for Kotah. — Condition of the junior branch ?s 
of the Baras.— Rawtah.- Grand hunts in Barouti. 


August the 6th. — Tbs ceremony of Raj- 
Sitae, or inauguration of the yonng Rao 
Raja, had been postponed as Boon aa the 
Rani-Mother heard of my intention to coma 
-to Boondi, and aa the joyous "third of 
Sawnn, 1 * Sawn-ca-teqj, was at hand, it was 
Axed for the day following that festival. 
Aa the interval between the display of grief 
.and the expression of joy is short in these 
states, it would have been inauspioious to 
-mingle aught of gloom with this moat cele- 
brated ef all the festivals of tbe Haras, in 
urbich the whole city partakes. The queen- 
mother sent a message to request that I 
would accompany her ton in the procession 
of thf teej, with which invitation I moat 
willingly complied; and aha also informed 
ms that it was the custom of Rnjwarra, for 
the aural of kin, ci soma neighbouring 


prince, on such occasions, to intreat the 
mourner, at tbe termination of the twelve 
day* of satin, to dispense with its em- 
blems. Accordingly, I prepared a coloured 
dress, with a turban and a jewelled tirpeth, 
which I sent, with a request that the prince 
would "put aside the white turban.' 1 In 
compliance with this, be appeared in these 
vestments in publie, and I accompanied him 
to the ancient palace in old Boondi, where 
ell pubiio festivities are still held. 

Tbe young prince of the Haras is named 
Bam Sing, after one of the invincible* of 
this raoe, who sealed his loyalty with hie life 
on tbe field of Dbolpoor. He is now in hia 
eleventh year, fair, and with a lively, intelli* 
gentcast of face, and asedateneee of demea- 
nour which, at his sge, is only to bo seen in 
the net, Oops) Singe Ms brother, by a 
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different mother, i* a few month* younger, 
▼ery intelligent, and in parson slight, fair, 
and somewhat marked with the small-pox. 
There is a third boy, about four. Who, 
although illegitimate, was brought up with 
equal regard, but now he will hare no 
consideration. 

The cavalcade wa* numerous and im- 
posing ; the chiefs and their retainers well 
mounted, their equipments all new for the 
occasion, and the inhabitants in their best 
apparel, created a spectacle which was 
quite exhilarating, and which Boondi had 
not witnessed for a century : indeed, I 
should hardly have supposed it possible 
that four years could have produced such 
a change in the general appearance of 
numbers of the population. After remain- 
ing a few minutes, I took leave, that I 
might impose no restraint on the mirth 
which the day producea(l). 

The next day was appointed for ilia in- 
stallation. Captain Waugh, who had been 
eent from Oodipoor to Kotah in December 
Mat, when the troubles of that state broke 
out nfresh, joined me this day in order to be 
present at the ceremony, though be was in 
wretched health from the peculiar insalu- 
brity of Kotah at this time of the year. We 
proceeded to the Rijmahl where ail the 
sons of Dewa-Bango have been anointed. 
Every avenue through which we passed was 
crowded with well-dressed people, who 
gave us hearty cheers of congratulation as 
we went along, and seemed to participate 
in the feeling evinced towards their young 
princejby the representative of the protect- 
ing power. The courts below and around 
the palace were in like manner filled 
with the Hara retainers, who rent the air 
with Jy ! Jy\ as we dismounted. There 
was a very full assemblage within, where 
the young Raja was undergoing purification 


by the priests ; but we found his brother 
the Maharaja Gopal Sing, Buiwunt Sing of 
Goterah, the first noble of Boondi; tilt 
chiefs of Kaprain and Thana, old Bikrnma* 
jeet, and likewise the venerable chief of 
Doogarie ( son of Sri ji ), grand uncle of the 
young prince, who had witesaed all the 
revolutions which the country had under- 
gone, and ooul.l appreciate the existtug re- 
pose. It was gratifying to hear this 
ancient, who oould remember both period* 
of prosperity, thank Parmeawar that he 
hud lived to see the restoration of his 
country’s independence. In this manner we 
bad some intersting conversation, while 
sacrifice and purification were going on in 
the adjoining apartment. When this was 
over, I was instructed to bring the young 
Raja forth and lead him to a temporary 
‘cushion of state,’ when a new round of 
religious ceremonies took place, terminating 
with his re-election of the family Purobit 
and Beas, by marking their foreheads with 
the tilac ; which ordination entitled them 
to put the unction npon the prince’s, denot- 
ing the ‘divine right," by which he was ta 
future to rule the Haras. The young 
prince went through a multitude of propi- 
tiatory rites with singular accuracy and self 
possession ; and when they were over, tho 
assembly rose. I was then requested to 
conduct him to the gait, placed in an ele- 
vated balcony overlooking the external 
court and a great part of the town ; and 
it beiDg too high for the young prince to 
reach, I raised him to it. The officiat- 
ing priest now brought the vessel containing 
the unction, composed of sandal-wood 
powder and aromatic oils, into which I 
dipped the middle finger of my right hand, 
and made the tilac on bis forehead. I then 
girt him with the sword, and congratulated 
him in the name of my government, deotar- 


(1) See the description of the Ttaj, Yol, I, p. 454, 
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lag aloud ; that all might hear, that the 
British government would never cease to 
feel a deed interest in all that concerned 
the welfare of Boondi and the young 
prinoe’s family. Shouts of approbation 
lrarat from the immense crowds who thronged 
the palace, all in their gayest attire, while 
every valley re-echoed the eonnd of the 
cannon from the oitada] of Tarragurh. I 
then put on the jewels, consisting of airpeah, 
or aigrette, which I bound round his 
turban, a necklace of pearls, and bracelets, 
with twenty one ahielit ( the tray of a 
Bajpoot) of shawls, brocades, and fine 
clothes. An elephant and two handsome 
horses, richly caparisoned, the one having 
silver, the other silver-gilt ornament*, with 
embroidered velvet saddle-cloths, were 
then led into the centre of the court under 
the balcony, a khelat befitting the dignity 
both of the giver and the receive. Having 
gone through this form, in which I was 
prompted by iny old friend the Maharaja 
Bickramajeet, and paid my individual con- 
gratulations as the friend of his. father 
and his personal guardian, I withdrew to 
make room for the chiefs, heads of clans, 
to perform the like round of ceremonies: 
for in making the lilac they at the same 
time acknowledge his accession and their 
own homige and fealty. I was joined 
by Qopal Sing, the prince’s brother, who 
artlessly told me that he had no pro- 
tectoin bnt myself ; end the chiefs, as they 
returned from tho ceremony, came and 
congratulated me on the part I had taken 
in a rite which so nearly touched them 
all ; individually presenting their nuttura 
to me as the representative of the para- 
mount power. I then made my salutation 
to the prince and the assembly of the Baras, 
and- returned. The Bao Baja aferwards pro- 
ceeded with his cavalcade to all the shrines 
in this city and Sitoor, to make his offerings. 

The next day, I received a message from 


the queen-mother with her blessing (atees), 
intimating tier surprise that I had yet sent 
no special deputation to her, to comfort her 
under her affliction, and to give a pledge 
for her own and her child’s protection ; and 
that although on this poiut she could feel 
no distrust, a direct commaaication would 
be satisfactory. In reply, I urged that it 
was from delicacy alone I had erred, and 
that I only awaited the intimation that it 
would be agreeable, though she would see 
the embarrassment attending such a step, 
more especially as I never employed my 
own servants when I could command the 
services of the ministers , and that as I 
feared to give umbrage by selecting any ono 
of them, if she would receive the four, I 
would send with them a confidential servant, 
the akbarnuvees or news-writer, as the 
bearer of my message. Her anxiety was 
not without good grounds : the elements of 
disorder, though subdued, were not crushed, 
and she dreaded the ambition and turbulence 
of the BCnior noble, Bulwuut Bao of 
Goterah, who bad proved a thorn in the 
side of the late Baja throughout his life. 
This audacious but gallant Bajpoot, about 
twelve yean before, had stormed and taken 
JVyowa, one of the chief castles of Boondi, 
in tiie face of day, and defeated with great 
slaughter many attempts to retake it, still 
holding it in spite of his prince, and trust- 
ing to hie own party and the Mahrattas 
for support. In fact, but for the change in 
bis relations, he neither would have 
obeyed a summons to the Presence, nor 
dared to appear uninvited ; and even now 
bin appearance excited no leBB alarm than 
surprise. “ Bulwunt Bing at Boondi I’* 
was repeated by many of the surrounding 
chiefs, as one of the Anomalous signs of 
the times ; for to have heard that a lion 
from their jungles had gone to congratulate 
the Baja, would have caused less wonder 
and infinitely less apprehension, The 
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Rani vu not satisfied, nor bad late lord 
been, with the chief minister, tbe Bohora, 
Simbhoo Bam, who only a few days before 
the Baja's death had expressed greet unwil- 
lingness, when celled on, to produce his 
account of the finances. It was chiefly 
with a view to guard against these indi- 
viduals, that the deceased Bao Raja had 
nominated the British Agent as the 
guardian of his son and the state daring 
his minority, and the queen-mother besonght 
me to see his wishes faithfuty executed. 
Fortunately, there were some men who 
could be depended on, especially Oovind 
Ram, who had attended the agent ae vakeel: 
a simple-minded man, full of integrity 
and good intentions, though no match 
for the Bohora in ability or intrigue. There 
was also the dhabhae, or fnater-brother of 
the late prince, who held the important 
office of kilkhdar of Tarrgnrh, and who, 
like oil his class, is devotion personified. 
There was likewise Cbanderbhan Naique, 
who, from a low condition, had risen 
to favour and power and being quick, 
obedient, and faithful, was nlwaya held as 
a check over the Bohora. There were also 
two eunuchs of the palace, servants entirely 
confidential, and with a very good notion 
of the general affuirs of the state. 

Such were the materials at my disposal, 
and they were ample for all the concerns 
of this little stote. Conformably to the 
will of the late prince, and the injunctions 
of the queen-mother, the Ageut entirely 
reformed the functions of these officers, 
prohibited the revenues of the state from 
being confounded with the mercantile 
concerns of the minister, requiring them 
henceforth to be deposited at the kishen- 
bindar , or treasury in the palace, providing 
a system of checks, as well on the receipts 
as the expenditure, and making all the four 
jointly tod severally answerable ; yet he 
made no material innovations, and displaced 


or displeased no one ; though in- raising 
those who were noted throughout the 
oountry for their integrity^ he confirmed 
their good Intentions and afforded them 
scope, while his measures were viewed with 
general satisfaction. After these arrange* 
ments, the greatest anxiety of the queen 
was for the abaenoe of Bulwnnt Bao ; and) 
as it was iu vain to argue against her fears, 
she requested that, when the ceremonies of 
installation were over, the chiefs might be 
dismissed to their estates, and that 1 would 
take the opportunity, at the next durbar, 
to point out to them the exact line of their 
duties, and the necessity of observance of 
the oustoms of past days : all of which was 
courteously done. 

Although the festival of the Sakhi was 
not until the end of the month, the mother 
of the young prince sent me by the hands of 
the bhut, or family priest, the bracelet of 
adoption as her brother, which made toy 
young ward henceforth roy bhanaij, or 
nephew. With this mark of regard, she 
also expressed, through the ministers, a 
wish that I would pay her a visit at the 
palace, as she had many points to discuss 
regarding Lalji’e welfare, which could only 
be satisfactorily argued viva voce. Of 
course I assented ; and, accompanied by the 
Bohora and the confidential eunuchs of the 
rateula , I bud a conversation of about three 
hours with my adopted sister ; a curtain be- 
ing between us. Her language was sensible 
and forcible, and she evinced a thorough 
knowledge of all the routine of government 
and the views of parties, which she 
described with great clearness snd precision. 
She especially approved of the distribution 
of duties, and said, with these checks, 
and the deep interest I felt for oil that con- 
cerned the honour of Boondi, her mind was 
quite nt ease ; nor had she eny thing left te 
desire. She added that she relied implicitly 
on my friendship for tbe deceased, whose 
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regrad for me was great. I took the liber* 
ty of adverting to mmy topics for her own 
guidance ; counselling her to shun the error 
of communicating with or receiving r eports 
from interested or ignorant advisers ; and 
above all, to shun forming parties, and 
ruling, according to their usual policy, by 
divkion $ I suggested that the object would 
be .beet attained by noVer intimating her 
wishes but when the four ministers were 
together ; and urged her to exercise her own 
sound judgment, and banish all anxiety for 
her son's welfare, by always recalling to 
mind what ray government had done for the 
interests of Boondi. During a great part of 
tliia conversation, the Bohara had retired, 
so that her tongns was unrestrained. With 
« itr pan and her blessing ( asees ) sent by 
oae of her damsels, she dismissed me with 
the oft-repeated remark, ''Forget not that 
Lalji is now in your lap.’’ 

I retired with my conductors, highly 
gratified with this interesting conversation, 
and impressed with respect for her capacity 
mid views. This Bnni, as I have elsewhere 
mentioned, is of the Bshtore tribe, a nd of 
the house of Kiehengurh in Mar war ; she is 
the youngest of the late Bao Baja’s four 
Widowed queens, but takee (he chief rank, 
as mother and guardian of the minor prince. 

I remained at Boondi till the middle of 
August ; when, having given a right tone 
and direction to its government, I left it 
with the admonition that I should consider 
myself authorised, not as the agent of 
government so much as the executor of 
their late lord’s wishes, and with the 
concurrent assent of the regent queen, to 
watch over the prince’s welfare until the 
age of sixteen, when Rajpoot minority 
oeuses ; and advertised them, that they must 
not be surprised if I oatied-upon them every 
year to inform ms the annual sarpfus 
revenue they bad set aside for accumulation 
until his majority, I reminded the Bjbora, 


[ in the words of his own beautiful metaphor 
when, at the period of the treaty, my 
government restored its long-alienated lands, 
“again will our lakes overflow ; once more 
will the lotus shew its face on the waters.’ 1 
Nor had he forgotten this emblematic 
phraseology, and with his coadjutors pro* 
mised his most Btrenuous efforts. During 
the few remaining days of toy stay, t had 
continual messages from the young prince, 
by the “Gold stick,” or dhabhae, which were 
invariably addressed to me as “the Mamoo 
Suheb," or nncle. He sent me specimens of 
his hand-writing, both in Devanagtri and 
Persian, in which last, however, he had not 
got farther than the alphabet ; and he used 
to ride and harowli his horse within sight of 
my tents, and always expressed snxiety to 
know what the “Mamoo” thought of his 
horsemanship. I was soon after called 
upon by the queen-mother for my congra- 
tulations on Lalji having slain his first boar, 
an event that had summoned all the Haras 
to make their offerings ; a ceremony which 
will recall a distinction received by the 
Macedonian yonlhs, on a similar occasion, 
who were not admitted to public discussions 
until they had slain a wild boar. 

Whilst partaking in these national 
amusements, and affording all the politi"al 
aid I could, my leisure time was employed 
in extracting from old chronicles or living 
records what might serve to develop the 
past history of the family ; in frequent 
visits to the cenotaphs of the family, oy 
other remarkable spots, and in dispersing 
my emissaries for inscriptions in every 
direction. This was the most singular part 
of my conduct to the Boondi eourt ; they 
could not conoeive why I should take an 
interest in such a pursuit. 

The fiscal revenues of Boondi do not yet 
exceed three lakhs of rupees ; and it will be 
some time before the entire revenues, both 
fiscal and feudal, will produoe more than 
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five; and out of the crown domain, eighty 
thousand rupees annually are paid to the 
British government, on account of the lands 
Sindia held in that state, and which he 
relinquished by the treaty of A.D. 1818. 
Notwithstanding his circumscribed means, 
the late R&o Raja put every branch of his 
government on a most respectable footing. 
He could muster seven hundred household 
and Puttaet horse ; and, including his garri- 
sons, his crops of golaudax, and little park 
(/inst) of twelve guns, about two thousand 
seven hundred paid infantry; in all between 
three and four thousand men. For the 
queens, the officers of government, and the 

pay of the garrisons, estates were assigned, 
which yielded sufficent for the purpose, 
A continuation of tranquillity is all that is 


required, and Boondi will again take it# 
proper station in Rajwarra. 

Camp Bowtah, November 10<A. — On the 
14th of A n gust, I departed for Kotah, and 
found the junior branches of the Haras far 
from enjoying the repose of Boondi. But 
on those subjects we will not tonoh here, 
farther than to remark, that the last three 
months have been the most harassing of my 
existence : (1) civil war, deaths of friends 
and relatives, cholera raging, and all of us 
worn out with perpetual attacks of fever, 
ague, anxiety, and fatigue. 

Rowtah, the spot on which I encamped, 
is hnllowed by reoollectiona tbe most in- 
spiriting. It was on this very ground I took 
up my position throughout the campaign 
of!81M8, in the very centre of movements 
of all the armies, friendly and hostile. (3) 


(1) For an account of these transactions, vide Chap. XI. Annals of Kotah. 

(2) It was from this ground I detached tliiit.y-two fire-locks of my gaurd, sup- 
ported by two bundled ^of the Ke gent’s men, with two camel swivels, to beat up a portion 
of tbe main Pindarri horde, when broken by our armies. But my little band out 
marched tbe auxiliaries, and when they came up on the foe, they found a camp or 1,500 
instead of 600 men : but nothing daunted, and the surprise being complete, they poured 
in sixty rounds before the day broke, and cleared their camp. Then, each mounting a 
marauder’s horse and driving a laden camel before him, they returned within tbe twenty- 
four hours, having marched sixty miles, and slain more than four times their numbers. 
Nothing so clearly illustrated the destitution of ail moral courage in the freebooters, 
as their oonduut on this occasion; for at dawn of day, when the smoke cleared away, 
and they saw the handful of men who had driven them into the caiy Sinde, a body of 
about four hundred returned to the attack ; but my Sipahis, dismounting, allowed the 
boldest to approach wtthin pistol-shot before they gave their fire, which sufficed to 
make tbe lancers wheel off. The situation recalled tbe din which announced their return : 
upon which occasion, going out to welcome them I saw the regent’s camp, turn out 
aud the trees were crowded with spectators, to enjoy tbe triumphal entry of the gallaut 
little band with tbe spoils of the spoiler. The prize was sold aud divided on the drum- 
head, and yielded, six or eight mouths pay to each ; but it did not rest here, for Lord 
Hastings promoted the non-commissioned officers and several of the men, giving to all 
additonal pay for life. 

The effect of this exploit was surprising ; theonunfry people, who hitherto would M 
soon have thought of plundering his Satanic majesty as a Pindarri, amassed all tbe spoils 
abandoned on their flight, and brought them to the c imp of the Kegent ; who, as he 
never admitted the spoils of an enemy into hia treasury, sent it all to our tent* to be at 
my disposal. But, as I could aee no rigut that we ha i* to it, I proposed that the action 
ehnnld be oommemorsted by tbe erection of a bridge, bearing Lord Hasting name. 
There were the spoils of every region ; many trays of gold necklaces, some of which were 
atrings of Venetian seqaina ; ooina of ail ages (from which 1 oomid't.d a series of ihe 
Mogul kings ), and five or six thousand heed of rattle of every description The Regent ‘ 
adopted my suggestion; a bridge of fifteen arches was constructed, extending over tba 
river at the breadth of a thousand feet eastward of Kotah ; and though more solid tfcd 
useful than remarkable for beauty, will serve to prepotuate, as JZaetven-poc!) tbs asms ef 
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■ A« we were now in the vicinity of the 
chief Rumna in Hnnrati, the Raj Rena 
proposed to exhibit the mode in which they 
carry on their grand hunts. The site chosen 
was a large range running into and paral- 
lel to the chain which separatee Harouti 
from Malwa. At noon, the hour appointed, 
accompanied by several officers of the 
Neemuch force ( amongst whom was my 
old friend Major Price ), we proceeded to 
the Shikargas, a hunting seat, erected 
half way up the gentle ascent, having 
terraced roofs and parapets, on which the 
sportsman lays his gun to massacre the 
game ; and here we waited some time in 
anxious expectation, occasionally some deer 
scudding by. Gradually, the din of the 
hunters reached us, increasing into tumul- 
tuous shouts, with the beating of drams, 
and all the varieties of discoid. Soon various 
kind of dear galloped wildly past, succeeded 
by nilgtes, bara-tiugas, red and spotted. 
Some wild-hogs went off snorting and trot- 
ting, and at length, as the hunters approach- 
ed, a bevy of animals, amongst which some 
black-snouted hyaenas were seen, who made 
a dead halt when they saw themselves 
between two fires. There was no tiger, 
however, in the assemblage, which rather 
disappointed us, but the still more carious 
wild-dog was seen by some. A slaughter com- 
menced, the effects of which I judged less 
nt the time, bnt soon after I got to my tents, 
1 found six camel-loads of deer, of various 
kinds, deposited. My friend, Major Price, 
did not much admire this unsportsman- 
like mode of dealing with the lords of the 
forest, and although very well, once in one’s 
life, moat would think a boar hunt, spear in 
hand, preferable, gttll it was an exhilarat- 
ing scene ; the confusion of the animals, 


their wild dismay at this oompnlaory asso- 
ciation ; the yells, shouts, and din from 
fonr battalions of regulars, who, in addition 
to the ordinary band of liuutamen, formed 
a chain from the summit of the mountain, 
across the valley of the opposite heights ; 
and, last not least, the placid Regent himself 
listening to the tumult he could uo longer 
witness, prod need an effent not easily for- 
gotten. This sport is a species of petty 
war, not altogether free from danger 
especially to the rangers ; bnt I heard of no 
accidents. He had a round of a nilgae, and 
also tried some steaks, which ate very like 
coarse beef. 

It is asserted that, in one shape or 
another, these hunting excursions cost the 
state two lakhs , or £20.000 annually. The 
Regent’s regular hunting-establishment con- 
sisted of twenty-fivo carpenters, two hun- 
dred aireas, or huntsmen, and five hundred 
occasional rangers. But the gotes, or 
'feasts,' at the conclusion of these sports, 
occasioned the chief expense, when some 
thousands were fed, and rewards and gratui- 
ties were bestowod upon those whom the 
regent happened to be pleased with. This 
was one of the methods he pursued to 
ingratiate himself with the Tiaras, and lie 
was eminently successful ; the only wonder 
is, that so good an opportunity should have 
been neglected of getting irid of one who 
had ao long tyrannized over them. 

We here took a temporary leave of the 
Regent: and we intend to fill up the inter- 
val till the return of the M iharao from 
Me war, by making a tour throngli upper 
Malwa in which we ahull visit the folia of 
the Chumbul amidst the dense woods of 
Puchail. 


a gallant soldier and enlightened statesman, who emancipated iudia from the soourge of 
the Piudarris. He ia new beyond the reach of human praisa, and the author may confess 
th : >t he ia proud of having suggested, planned, oud watched to its completion, this trophy 
to: his fsmei 



CHAPTER IX. 

Pass of Mohtndurra.— View from the summit of the pan into Pachail.— 
Marks set up by the Bunjarrts. — Monastery of Atteetes, or Jogte.— Theit 
savage aspect . — The author elected a chela.— The head of the establishment. 
—His legend of the origin of the epithet Seesodia. — The grand temple of 
Barolli. — Conjecture as to its founder. — Barolli. 

' Wt marched before daybreak through in the centre of little heaps of stone, seemed 
the fam»d pass' of Mokundnrra(l), and to indicate the scene of murders, When the 
caught a glimpse at the outlet of the fine Bhil lord of the pass exacted his toll from 
plains of Malwa. We then turned abruptly all who trarersed his dominion. They proved, 
to the ritrht, and skirted the range whi h however, to be marks placed by the bun. 
divides Haravati from Malwa, over a rich Jarris to guide their tandas, or cravans, 
champaign tract, in a re-en forcing angle of through the devious tracks of the forest, 
the range, which gradually c-mtracted to As we continued to descend, enveloped on sit 
the point of exit, up the mountains of sides by woods and rocks, we lost Bight of 
Pnrhail. the towers of Bhynsrnr, and on reaching the 

The sun rose just as we cleared the foot of the pass, the first object we saw vh 
summit of the pass, and we halted for a few a little monastery of Atteets, founded by the 
minutes at the tower that guards the ascent, ' chiefs of Bhynsror : it is called Jhalaoa. 
to look upon the valley behind : the lands* We passed close to their isolated dwelling, 
cepe was hounded ou either sido by the on the terraced roof of which a party of the 
ramparts of nature, enclosing numerous fraternity were squatted round a fire, en- 
villages, until the eye was stopped by the joying the warmth of the morning snn. 
eastern horizon. We proceeded on the Their wild appearance corresponded with 
terrace of this tableland, of gradual the scene around ; their matted hair and 
ascent, through a thick forest, when, as we beard had never known a comb ; their bodiea ' 
reached the point of descent, the sun were smeared with ashes ( lhaboot ), and a 
cleared the barrier which we had just left, shied of cloth round the loins seemed the 
and darting his beams through the foliage, sole indication that they belonged to a clas* 
illuminated the castle of Bhyasror, while possessing human feelings. Their liver- are 
the new fort of Dangermow, appeared as a pasted in a perpetual routine of adoration 
white speck iu the gloom that still enveloped of Chatoorbhooja, the ‘four-armed* divinity, 
the Pathar. nnd they subsist on the produce of a few 

We descended along a natural causeway, patches of land, with which the chiefs of 
the rock being perfectly bare, without a Bhynsror have endowed this abode of wild 
partiote of mould or vegetation. Small 1 ascetics, or with what their patrons or the 
pillars, or uninscribed tablets, placed erect town’s-people and passengers make up to 

(1) Durra, a corruption of Dvar, ' a barrier, pass, outlet, or portal and Mokund, 
one of the epithets of Grishas. Mokmdurra and Dwaricanath are syaonimoue ; — • the 
pass and portal of the deity 
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them. The heed of the establishment, a 
little vivacious, but wild-looking being, 
about sixty years of age, came forth to 
bestow bis blessing, and to beg some 
thing for liis order. He, however, in the 
first place, elected me one of his chains, 
or disciples, by marking my forehead 
with a tika of bhaboot, which he took 
from a platter made of <?Aa£-leaves ; 
to which rite of inauguration I submitted 
with due gravity. The old man proved to 
be a walking volume of legendary lore ; but 
bis conversation became insufferably 
tedious. Interruption was in vain ; he 
ooold tell his story only in his own way, 
aud in order to get at a point of local his- 
tory connected with the sway of the Rinas, 
I was obliged to begin from the creation of 
the world, and go through all the theogonies, 
the combats of the Soots and Asoors, 
the gode and Titans of Indian mythology ; 
to bewail with Seeta the loss of her child, 
her rape by Rawun, and the whole of the 
wars of Rama waged for her recovery ; 
when, at length, the genealogy of the family 
commenced, which this strange being traced 
through all their varying patronymics of 
Hits, Ries, Gohelote, Ahnrya, Seesodia ; at 
whiah last be again diverged, and gave me 
an episode to explain the etymology of the 
distinguishing epithet. I subjoin it, as a 
specimen of the anchorite’s historical lore: — 
In these wild'*, an ancient Ban# of Cheetore 
had sat down to a gote ( feaBt ) consisting 
of ths game slain in the chase ; and being 
very hungry, he hastily swallowed a piece 
of meat to which a gad-fly adhered. The 
fly grievously tormented the Ran&’g stomach, 
and he sent for a physician. The wiseinan 
( bead) secretly ordered an attendant to cut 
off the tip of a cow's esr, as the only means 
of saving tbe monarch's life. On obtaining 
this forbidden morsel, the bead folded it in 
a'piece of thin cloth, and attaching a string 
to it, made tbe loyal patient swallow it. 


The gad-fly fastened on the bait, and was 
dragged to light. The physician was 
rewarded ; but tbe curious Sana insisted on 
knowing by what means the cure was effect- 
ed, and when he heard that a piece of 
saered kine had passed his lips, he 
determined to expiate the euormity in a 
manner which Usheiuonaness required, and 
to swallow boiling lead ( see»a )! A vessel 
was put on the fire, and half a seer, 
soon melted, when, praying that his in- 
voluntary offence might be forgiven, he 
boldly drank it off ; but lo } it passed 
through him like water. From that day, 
the name of the tribe was changed from 
Aharya to Seesodia. The old Jogi as firmly 
believed the truth of this absurd tale as 
he did his own existence, and I allowed 
him to rnn on till tbe temple of Barulli 
suddenly burst upon niy view from amidst 
the foliage that shrouded it. The transition 
was grand ; we had for some time been 
picking our way along the margin of a’ small 
stream that had worked itself abed in the 
rock over which lay our path, and whose 
course bad been our guide to this object 
of our pilgrimage. As wo neared the sacred 
fane, still following the stream, we reached 
a level spot overshadowed by the m»jestio 
koroo and amba, which had never known 
the uxe. We instantly dismounted, and 
by s flight of Btcpg attained the court of 
temple. To describe its stupendous and 
diversified architecture is impossible; it 
is the offioe of the penoil alone, but tbe 
labour would be alonist endless. Art seems 
here to have exhausted itself, and we were, 
perhaps now for the fiiet time, fully impress* 
ed with tbe beauty of Hindu sculpture. The 
columns, the ceilings, the external roofing, 
where each stone presents a miniature 
temple, one rising over another, until 
crowned by the urnlike iallue, distracted 
our attention. The carving on tbe capital 
of each column would require pages of 
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explanation, and the whole, ia apite of ita braided locks, and ear-rings made of the 
high antiquity, ia in wonderful preserration, conch-shell. Every limb is in that easy 
This ie attributable mainly to two cauaea : flowing style peouliar to ancient Hindu art, 
every atone is chiselled out of the close- and wanting in modern speoiraens. Both 
grained quart* rock, perhaps the most are covered with beaded ornaments, and have 
durable ( as it is the moat difficult to work ) n0 drapery. The firm, masculine attitude of 
of any ; and in order that the Islamite ‘ Saba,' as 1 have heard a Rajpoot call 
should have some excuse for evading their Mahadeo, contrasts well with the delicate 
iconoclastic law, they covered the entire feminine outline of his consort. The serpent 
temple with the finest marble cement, so ad- and lotas intertwine gracefully over 
heaive, tbnt it is only where the prevalent their heads. Above, there is a series of 
winds have beaten upon it that it ie a!- compartments filled with various figures, 
together worn off, leaving the sculptured the most conspicuous of which is the 
edges of the stone as smooth and sharp as chimerical aniniai called the yre#, a kind 
if carved only yesterday. horned lion ; each compartment being 

The grand temple of Barolli ie dedicated separated by a wreath of flowers, tastefully 
to Siva, whose emblems are everywhere arranged and distributed. The animal 
visible. It stands in an area of about two delineated with an ease not unworthy the 
hundred and fifty yards square, enclosed hy ftrt ' n Europe. Of the various other figures 
a wall built of unshaped stones without many are mutilated • one is a hermit play- 
cement. Beyond this wall aie groves of ' n R on a guitar, and shove him are a couple 
majestic trees, with many smaller shrines °f de ® r *n a listening pasture. Captain 
and sacred fountain s. The first object that Wangh is engaged on one of the figures, 
struck my notice, just before entering the which he agrees with me ia pronouncing 
area, was a pillar, erect in the earth, with a unrivalled as a specimen of art. There are 
hooded-snakc sculptured around it. The parts of them, especially the heads, which 
door-way, which is destroyed, must have would not disgrace Canova. They are in high 
been very curious, and the remains that relief, being almost detached from the slab, 
choke up the interior are highly interest- In thie fragment (about eight feet by three) 
ing. One of these specimens was entire, and *be chief figures are about three feet, 
unrivalled in taste and beauty. The princi- ^lie centre piece, forming a kind of 

pal figures are of Siva ami his consort, friez(? > » near, { « ntire > and al,out twelv ° 
Parbutty, with their attendants. He stands I*®* by three ; itiis covered with sculpture 
upon the lotus, haring the serpent twined of the same character, mostly the celestial 
ss a garland. In his right hand he holds choristers, with various instruments, celebrat 
the dumroo, or little drum, with which, as ' n S the praises of biva and Parbutty. 
♦he god of war, he inspires tl.e warrior j in Immediately within the door way, is a small 
his left is the citpra, formed of a human shrine to the ‘four-armed but the Islamite 
skull, out of which he drinks the blood of having likewise deprived him of the snper- 
the slain. Tho other two arms have been nnmernry pair, the Bhil takes him for Devi, 
broken off : a circumstance which proves that whom they are desperately afraid, and in 
Oven the Islamite, to whom the aot may be consequence the forehead of the statue is 
ascribed, respected this work of art. The liberally smeared with vermillion. 
“mountain-born ’’ is on the left of her spouse, On the left, in advance of the main 
standing on the coorm, or tortoise, with j temple, is one about thirty feet high, con- 
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taining an image of Asht-Mata, or the> ‘eight 
' armed mother ;’ bat here the pioua Mooilem 
has robbed the goddess of all her arms, save 
that with which ahe grasps her shield, and 
had also removed her head. She treads 
firmly on the centaur, Maheswar, whose 
dissevered head lies at some distance in the 
area, while the lion of the Hindu Cybele 
still retains his grasp of his quarters. The 
Joginie and Apsaras, or ‘maids of war' of 
fiajpoot martial poetry, have been spared. 

On the right is the shrine of Tri-murti, 
the triune divinity. Bramha's face, in the 
centre, has been totally obliterated, as lias 
that of Vishnu, the Preserver ; but the 
Destroyer is uninjured. The tiara, which 
covers the head (1) of this triple divinity, is 
also entire, and of perfect workmanship. 
The skill of the sculptor " can no further 
go.’’ Groupes of snakes a dorn the cluster- 
ing locks on the ample forehead of Siva, 
which are confined by a bandeau, in the 
centre of which there is a death’s head 
ornament, hideously exact. Various and 
aingularly elegent devices are wrought in 
the tiara : in one, two horses couped from 
the shonlder, passing from a rich centering 
and surmounted by a death’s head : dissever* 
ed arm points to a vulture advancing to 
seize it, while serpents are wreathed round 
the neck and hauds of the Destroyer, whose 
half-opened mouth discloses a solitory tooth, 
and the tongue curled op with a detnonincnl 
expression. The whole is colossal, the 
figures being six feet and a half high. The 
relief is very bold, and altogether the 
' groupe ia worthy of having cssts made from 
it. 

We now come to the grand temple itself, 
which is fifty-eight feet in height, and in 
the ancient form peculiar to the tempels of 
Siva. The body of the edifice, in which is 


the sanctum of the god, and over which 
rises its pyramidal rikr, is a square of only 
twenty-one feet ; but the addition of the 
domed vestibule (mundnf) and portico makes 
it forty -four by twenty -oue. An outline of 
this by Ghasai, a native artist (who labours 
at Oodipoor for the same daily pay as a 
f tailor, carpenter, *or other artisan), will give 
a tolerably good notion of its appearance, 
though none of its beauty. The whole 
is covered with mythological sculpture, 
without as well as within, emblematic of 
the ‘great god’ (Mahadeo), who ia the 
giver, as well as the destroyer, of life. In 
a niche outside, to the south, be is armed 
against the Dytes (Titans), the roond-mnla, 
or skull-chaplet, reaching to his knees, 
and in seven of his arms are offensive 
weapons. His cap iB the frustrnu of a 
cone, composed of snakes interlaced, with 
a fillet of skulls : the copra is in his hand. 
Slid the victims are ec&tlered around. On 
bis right is one of the maids of slaughter 
(Jogini) drunk with blood, the cup still 
at her lip, and her countenance expiessive 
of vacuity ; while below, on the left is a 
female personification of Death, nieie skin 
and bone ; a Bickle ( kucrjti ) in her tight 
hand, (2) its knob a death’s head, com- 
pletes this groupe of the attributes of 
destruction. 

To the west is Mahadeo under another 
form, a beautiful and animated statue, the 
expretsion mild, as when he went forth to 
entice the mountain-njiuph, Meta, to his 
embrace. His tiara is a blaze of finely- 
executed ornaments, and Lis snake-wreath, 
which hangs round him as a garland, has a 
elasp of two heads of Shesnag ( the serpent 
king ), while Nanda below is listening with 
placidity to the sound of the dtimroo. His 
copra, and karg, or skull-iap, and sword, 


Q.) This iri-mvrti is represented with three faces ( mvrti ) though hut one head. 

12 ) No where else did I ever see this emblem of Time, the counterpart of the scythe 
Irith which vre furnish him, which is unknown to India. 
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which he is in the attitude ot using, are the 
only accompaniments denoting the god of 
blood. 

The northern compartment is a picture, 
disgustingly faithful of death and its attri- 
butes, vulgarly known ae Bhcoka Mata , or 
the personification of famine, lank and bare ; 
her necklace, like her lord's, of skulls, Close 
by are two mortals in the last stags of ex- 
istence, so correctly represented as to ezcito 
an unpleasant surprise. The outline, 1 
may say, is anatomically correct. The 
mouth is half open and distorted, and Al- 
though the eye is closed in death, an ex- 
pression of mental anguish earns still to 
linger upon the features. A beast of prey 
is approaching the dead body ; while, by 
way of contrast, a male figure, in all the 
vigour of youth and health, lies prostrate at 
ber feet. 

Such is a faint description of the sculp- 
tured niches on each of the external faces of 
the mindra, whence the spire rises, simple 
and solid. In order, however, to be dis- 
tinctly understood, I shall give some slight 
ichnographic details. First, ie the mindra 
or eetla, in whioh ie the statue of the god j 
then the munduf, or, in aichitectural 
nomenclature, the pronaos ; and third, the 
portico, with which we shall begin, though 
it transcends all description. 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva 
the vivifier, or, ‘sun-god’ it faces the east. 
The portico projects several feet beyond 
the munduf, and has four superb columns in 
front, of which the outline by Qhaati con- 
veys hut a very imperfect idea. Flat fluted 
pilasters are placed on either side of the 
entrance to the munduf, serving as a sup- 
port to tbs internal iorun, or triumphal arch, 
snd s single column intervenes on each side 
between the pilasters and the columns in 
front. The columns are about eighteen 
feet in height. The proportions are 
perfect ; and though the difference of 


diameter between the superior and it»r 
ferior portions of the shaft Is ten 
than the Grecian standard, there Is no 
want of elegance of effect, whilst it gives 
an idea of more grandeur. The fiiese Is 
one mate ot sculptured figures, generally 
of human beings, male and female, iu pairs j 
the horned monster termed Ora*, separat- 
ing the different pairs. The internal tor but 
or triumphal arch, whioh is invariably at- 
tached to all ancient temples of the run- 
god, is of that peculiar curvature formed, 
by the junction of two arcs of a circle 
from different centres, a form of arch 
well known in Gothic and Saracenic 
architecture, but which is an essential 
characteristic of the most ancient Hinda 
temples. The head of a grot crowns its 
apex, and on the outline is a cone donation, 
of figures armed with daggers, apparently . 
ascending the arch to strike the monster. 
The roof of the munduf fpronat), which 
in the drawing is not made sufficiently 
distinct from the main body of the temple, 
cannot he described : its various parts most 
be exaiuiecd with microscopic nicety in- 
order to enter into detail. In the whole 
of the ornaments there is an exact 
harmony which I have seen no whereelse 
even the miniature elephants are in the 
finest proportions, and exquisitely carved. 

The ceiliugs both of the portico and 
munduf, are elaborately beantifnl that of 
the portico, of one single block, coaid hardly 
be surpassed. The engraving falls short of 
the drawing of the ingenious Ghassi, my 
native artist, who again is but a humble 
imitator of the original. Of the exterior 
I shall not attempt further description: it. 
is a grand, a wonderful effect of the lilpi 
(architect), one series rising above and rat* ■ 
passing the other, from the base to the uz* - 
which surmounts the pinnacle. 

The tanctum contains the symbol of the. 
god, whose local appellation is Rori BatalU, 
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n corruption of Bal-rori, from the circum- 
stance of Balnath, the sun-god, being here 
typified by an orbloalar stone termed rori, 
formed by attrition in the choolii or whirl- 
pools of the Ch urnbul, near which the 
temple stands, and to which phenomena it 
probably owed its foundation. This «vm- 
bolio rori is not fixed, but lies in a groove 
in the internal ring of the Yoni ; and so 
nicely is it poised, that with a very moder- 
ate impulse it will continue revolving while 
the votary recites a tolerable long hymn to 
the object of hie adoration. The old ascetic 
who had long been one of the zealots of 
Barolli, amongst, his other wonders gravely 
told me, tlint with the momentum given by 
bis little finger, in former days, he could 
make it keep on its course much longer 
than now with the application of all his 
strength. 

Some honest son of commerce thought 
it but right that the mindra ( eella ) of 
Bal-rori should be graced by a Parbut- 
ty, and he had one made and placed there. 
But it appeared to have offended the god, 
and matters soon after went wrong with 
the Banya : first his wife died, then his son, 
and at length he became deicali, or 
‘bankrupt.' In truth lie deserved punish- 
ment for his caricature of the ‘mountain- 
born* Mera, who moTe resembles a Dutch 
burgomutre than the fair daughter of 
fiyeel. 

Fronting the temple of Bal-rori, and 
apart from it about twenty yards, is another 
anperb edifice, called the Sengar-chaori, or 
nuptial hall. (1) It is a square ( ckaori ) of 
forty feet, supported by a double range of 
columns on each face, the intercolunmia- 
tlons being quite open ; and although those 
columns want the elegant proportions of 
the larger temple, they are covered with 


exquisite sculpture, as well as the ceilings* 
In the centre of the hall is an open space 
about twelve feet square ; and here, accord- 
ing to tradition, the nuptials of Raja Soon 
with the fair daughter of a Rajpoot prince, 
of whom he had long been enamoured, were 
celebrated j to commemorate which event, 
these magnificent structures were raised s 
hut more of this Sun anon. The external 
roof (or filer, as the Hindu tilpi terms the 
various roofs which cover their temples) is 
the frustrum of a pyramid, and singular 
specimen of architectural skill, each stone 
being a miniatuie temptle, elegantly carved, 
gradually decreasing in size to the kullut 
or ball, and so admirably fitted to each 
other, that there has been no room for 
vegetation to insinuate itself, und conse- 
quently they have sustained no injury 
from time. 

Midway between the nuptial hall and 
the main temple, there is a low altar, on 
which the bull, Nand-iswar t still kneels 
before the symbolic representation 
of its sovereign lord, Iawar. But sadly 
dishonoured is this courser ot the sun-god, 
who-e flowing tail is broken, and of whoso 
head but a fragment remains, though his 
necklace of alternate skulls and bells pro- 
claims him the charger of Siva. 

A round the temple of the ‘great-god’ 

( Maha-Aeva ) are the shrines of the dii 
minores, of whom Gauesa, the god of wis- 
dom takes precedence. The shrine of this 
janitor of Siva is properly placed to the 
north, equi-distant from the nuptial ball 
and the chief temple. But the form of 
wisdom whs not spared by the Tatar icono- 
clast. His single tooth, on which the poet 
Chund is so lavish of encomium, is broken 
off ; bis limbs are disserved, and he lies 
prostrate on his back nt the base of bis 


(I) This is not the literal iuterpi etatiou, but the purpose for whioh it is applied 
Ckaori is the term always appropriated to the place of nuptials : sen jar means 
‘ ornament.' 
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pedestal, grasping, even in death, with his 
right hand, the ladoot, or sweetmeat- ball ■ 
he received at the nuptial feast 

Near the dishonoured fragments of 
Gnnesa and on the point of losing his 
equilibrium, is the divine Nareda , the 
preceptor of Parbutty, and the Orpheus of 
Hindu mythology. In his hands he yet 
holds the lyre { viaa ), with whose heavenly 
sounrla lie has been charming the son of 
his patron ess ; but more than one string of 
the instrument is wanting, and one of the 
gourds which, united by a sounding boaid, 
from the vina. is br<>k<-n off. 

To the south are two columns, one erect 
and the other prostrate, which appear to 
have been either the commencement of an- 
other temple, nr, what ia more probable 
from their excelling every thing yetdeacrib- 
ed, intended to form a iorun, having a simple 
architrave laid across them, which served ag 
a swing for the recreation of the god* 
Their surface, though they have been 
exposed for at least one thousand years to 
the atmosphere : is smooth and little in- 
jured ; such is the durability of this stone, 
though it is astonishing how it was worked, 
or how they got instruments to shape it. 
There is a baicuri, or reservoir of water, for 
the uao either of gods or mortals, placed in 
the centre of the quadrangle, which is 
strewed with sculptured fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of Raj i Hoon to 
visit the fountain ( roond ) of Mahadeo, and 
ths various other curious objectB. Having 
passed through the ruined gate by which 
we entered, wo crossed the black stream, 
and passing over a fine turf plot, reached 
the coond, which is a square of sixty feet, 
the water (leading to which are steps) being 
full to the brim, and the surface covered 
with the golden and silver, lotos. In the 
centre of the fountain is a miniature temple 
to the god who delights in waters ; and the 
slam by which it was on ee approached being ' 


broken, it ia now completely isolated. The 
entrance to the east has two slender and 
well-proprotioned columns, and whole is 

conspicuous for simplicity and teste. 

Smaller shrines surrounded the coond, 
into one of which I entered, little expecting 
in a comparatively humble edifice the 
surprise which awaited me. The temple was 
a simple, unadorned hall, containing a de- 
tached piece of sculpture, representing 
Narayan floating on the chaotic waters. 
The god is reclining in a fit of abstraction 
Upon his thes-aeja, a couch formed of the 
hydra, or sea-snake, whose many heads 
expanded from a canopy over that of the 
sleeping divinity, at whoBe feet is the be- 
nignant Lacshmi, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting 
the expiration of his periodical repose. A 
group of marine monsters, half-man, half 
fish, support the couch in their arms, their 
scaly extremities gracefully wreathed, and 
in the centre of them is a horse, rather too 
terrestrial to bo classical, with a conch 
shell and other marine emblems near bim. 
The black-ground to this couch rises about 
two feet above the reclining figure, and is 
divided horizontally into two compartments, 
the lower containing a group of six chimeri- 
cal monsters, each nearly a foot in height, 
in mutual combat, and in perfect relief. 
Above is a smaller series, depicting the 
Avatars, or incarnations of the divinity. 
On the left, Coormx, the tortoise, having 
quitted his shell, of which be makes a 
pedestal, denotes the termination of the 
catastrophe. Another murine monster, half 
boar ( Varaha ), half-fiab, appears recover- 
ing the Yoni, the symbol of production, 
from the alluvion, by his tusk. Next to 
him is Narsinga, tearing in pieces a tyran- 
nical king with other allegorical mysteries 
having no relation to the ten incarnation*, 
but being a mythology quite distinct, and 
which none of the well-informed men 
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around me could interpret : a certain proof 
of its antiquity. 

The position of Narayan was that of 
repose, one hand supporting his head, under 
which lay the gada, or mace, while in 
another he held the conoh-ehell, which, when 
the god assumed the terrestrial form and 
led the Y«du hosts to battle, was celebrated 
as Dekthinaverta, from having its spiral 
involutions reversed, or to the right 
( dekthin ). The fourth arm was broken 
off, as were his nether limbs to near the 
knee. From the nab or naf{ navel ), the 
umbilical cord ascended, terminating in a 
lotus, whose expanded dower served as a 
seat for Bramha, the personfiention of the 
mind or spirit “ moving on the waters n 
{ Narayana } of chaos. The beneficent and 
beautiful Lacshmi, whom all adore, whether 
as Annapurna ( the giver of food ), or in 
her lew amiable cbarcetor as the consort of 
the Hindu Plutus, seems to have excited a 
double portion of the zealots' ire, who have 
Hot only visited her face too roughly, but 
entirely destroyed the emblems of nourish- 
ment for her universal progeny. It would 
be impossible to dwell upon the minuter 
ornaments, which, both for design and exe- 
cution, may be pronounced unrivalled in 
India. The highly imaginative mind of 
the artist is apparent throughout ; he hns 
given a repose to the sleeping deity, which 
contrasts admirably with the writhing of 
the serpent upon which he lies, whose folds, 
more especially under the neck, appear 
almost real; a deception aided by the 
prophyritio tints of the stone. From the 
accompaniments of mermaids, conch-sbelli, 
seahorses Ac., wa may conclude that more 
elegant mythology than that now subeieting 
has been lost with the art of eculpture. 
The whole is carved ont of a single block of 
the quartz rook, which has a lustre and 
polish equal to marble, end is of far greater 
durability. 


The length of tfeti marine couch ( teja ) 
is nearly eight feet, its breadth two, and 
its height somewhat more than three: the 
-figure, from the top of hie richly wrought 
Liars, being four feet. I felt a strong in- 
clination to disturb the slumbers of 
Narsysna and transport him to auother 
clime : in this there would be no sacrilege, 
for in his present mutilated state, be ia 
looked upon ( except as a specimen of art ) 
as no better than a atone. 

All round the eoond the ground is covet* 
ed with fragments of shrines erected to the 
! inferior divinities. On one piece, which must 
have belonged to a roof, wero sculptured 
two bUBts of a male aud a female, unexcep- 
tionably beautiful. The head dress of the 
male was a helmet, quite Grecian in design, 
bound with a simple and elegant fillet : in 
short, it would require the labour of several 
artiala for six months to do any thing like 
justice to the wonders of Boondi. 

There ia no chronicle to tell us for 
whom or by whom this temple was 
constructed. The legend* are unintelli- 
gible; for although Baja Hoou ia the 
hero of this region, it ia no easy task to 
account for his connection with the mytho- 
logy. If we however, connect this npparent- 
ly wild tradition with what is already said 
regarding his ruling at Bhynsror, and more- 
over with what has been recorded in the 
first part of this work, when * Uogutei, lord 
of the Boons,’ was enrolled amongst the 
eighty-four subordinate princes who de- 
fended Cheetore against the first attempt 
of tbe Islamite, in the eighth century, the 
mystery ceases. The ns me of Hoon is one 
of frequent occurrence in ancient traditions, 
and the early inscription at Monghir has 
already bean mentioned, as likewise the etill 
more important admission of this being ont 
of the thirty -six royal tribes of Eajpoots : 
and as, in the Cheetore chronicle, they hare 
actually assigned as tbe proper name of the 
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of the Hoon prince that ( Ungutsi ) which 
designates, according to thoir historian 
Dogui vines, lbs grand horde, we cau scarcely 
refuge our belief that “ there were Hun ” 
in India in those days. But although JJnja, 
Hoou may haVe patronized the arts, we can 
hardly imagine he could have furnished 
any ideas to the artists, who at all events 
* have not produced a single Tater feature 
to attest their rule in this region. It is far 
more probable, if ever Grecian artists visit- 
ed these regions, that they worked upon 
Indian designs— an hypothesis which may 
be still further supported. History informs 
us of the Grecian auxiliaries sent by 
Seleucus to the (Puar) monarch of Oojein 
(Ozcne), whose descendants corresponded 
with Augustus ; and I have before suggested 
the possibility of the temple of Komulmair, 
which is altogether dissimilar to tiny remains 
of Hindu art, being attributable to the same 
people. 

We discovered two inscriptions, as well 
ns the names of many visitors, inscribed on 
the pavement and walls of the portic", 
hearing date seven and eight hundred years 
ngo i one was “ the son of Jaluusi, from 
Dliawulnagri another, which is iu the 
ornamental Xagari of the Jains, is dated the 
13ih of Cartic ( the month sacred to Mars ), 
S. 9SI, or A.D. 925. Unfortunately it is but 
a fragment containing five uloeat in praise of 
Siletwar, or Mahadeo, «s the patrou of the 
ascetic Jog is. Pa\t of a name remains ; and 
although my old Guru will not venture to 
give a translation without his sykellina vo- 
lume, the Vyalurna, which was left at Oodi- 


poor, there is yet sufficient to prove it to bo 
merely the rhapsody of a Pundit, visiting 
Rori Osrolli, in praise of the ‘great god* 
and of the site. (1) More time and ihvesti* 
Ration than I could affotd, might make 
further discoveries ; and it would bo labour 
well rewarded, if we could obtain a date for 
tliis Augustan age of India. At the same 
time, it is evident that the whole was not 
accomplished within one man’s existence, 
n»r could the cost be defrayed by one year’s 
revenue of all Raj poo tan a. t 

We may add, ^before we quit this spot, 
that their are two piles' of stones in the 
quadrangle of the main temple, raised over 
the defunct priests of Mahadeo, who 
whether Goeens, Banyasis, or Dadoopantis, 
always bury their dead. 

B&rolli is in the tract named Puchail, 
or the flat between the river Chambul and 
the pass, containing twenty-four villages in 
the lordship of Bhynsror, layiug about three 
miles west and highly improving the scene, 
which would otherwise bo one of perfect 
solitude. According to tho local tradition 
of some of the wild tribes, its more ancient 
name was Bh.idrarati, the seat of the 
Iloons ; and the traces of the old city in ex- 
tensive mounds and ruins are still beheld 
around the wore modern Bhynsror. Tradi- 
tion adds, that the Chirmitti ( (he classic 
name of the Chumbul) bad not then plougb- 
od itself a channel in this adamantine bed ; 
but niue centuries could not have effected 
this operation, although itjs not far from 
the period when Uugutsi, the Hoon, served 
the Sana of Cheetore. 


(1) This is deposited in the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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CHAPTER am. 


The ehoolie, or whir (pools o/ths Chumbul, — Grandeur of the teens. — Inscrip- 
tion of the falls and rocks of the Chumbul in this part.— The remarkable 
narrowness of Us bed. — The roris, or stones found in the whirlpools.— 
Visit to Gattga-bheva. — Its magnificient temple and shrines. — The 
details of their architecture. — Tho main temple more modern than the 
shrines around it.— Dilapidation of these fine specimens of art.— Effects 
of vegetation.— The gigantic amervela. — Naoli . — Takaji-oa-uoond, or 
fountain of the snake-king. — Fragments of sculpture, — Mausoleum of 
Jeswunt Jtao Holcir.—Holcards horse.— His elephant. — Bhanpura. — 
Tranquillity and prosperity of these parts — Gurrote. — Traces of king 
Satvl Patul, of the era of the Pandus. — Agates and cornelians.— The 
caves of Dhoomnar.— Description qf the cares and temples. — Explanation 
of the figures,— fain symbols on one side of the caves. Brahmin an the 
other.— Statues of tire Jain pontiffs.— Bheem’s bazaar. 


December 3 ri . — Having halted several 
days at Biirolli to admire the works of man, 
we marched to contemplate the still more 
stupendous operations of nature — the 
choolis, or ‘ whirlpools,’ of the Chumbul. 
For three miles we had to hew a path 
through the forest for onr camels and 
horses ; at the end of which, the sound of 
many waters gradually increased, until we 
atood on the black edge of the river’s rocky 
bed. Our little camp was pitched upon an 
elevated spot, commanding a view over one 
of the most striking objects of nature — a 
scene bold beyond the power of description. 
Behind ns was a deep wood ; in front, the 
abrupt precipices of the Pathar ; to the left, 
the river expanded into a lake of ample 
dismensiont, fringed with trees, and a little 
onward to the right, majestic and mighty 
Chirmitti, one of the sixteen sacred rivers 
of India, shrunk into such a narrow com- 
pass, that even man might bestride it. 
From the tent, nothing seemed to disturb 
the unruffled surface of the lake, until we 
approached the point of outlet, and beheld 


the deep bed the river has excavated in tho 
rock. This is the commencement of tho 
falls. Proceeding alone the margin, one 
rapid succeeds another, the golf increasing 
in width, and the noise becoming more 
terrific, untill you arrive at a spot where 
stream in split iuto f .nr distinct channels ; 
and a little farther, an isolated rock 
appears high over which tho whitened 
spray ascends, the sun-beams playing on 
it. Here the separated channels, each 
terminating in a cascade, fall into an ample 
basin, and again uuite their waters, boiling 
around the masses of black rock, which 
ever and anon peeps out and contrast with 
the foaming surge rising from the whirl- 
pools ( choolis ) beneath. From- this huge 
cauldron, the waters again divide into two 
branches encircling and isolating the rock, 
on whose northern face they re-umte, and 
form another fine fall. 

A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid 
of whioh the adventurous may attain the 
the summit of the rock, which is quite fiat, 
and is called " the table of the Th&koor of 
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Bhynsror," who often, in the summer, hold* 
bis gate or fea»t there, and « fitter spot for 
each an entertainment can scarcely be 
imagined. Here, soothed by the mnrmnr 
of foaming waters, the eye dwelling on e 
variety of pictwesq ne objects, seen through 
the prismatic hues of the fp ray-clouds the 
baron of Bhynsror end his little court may 
nip their amrit , fancying it, all the while, 
taken from the churning of the little ocean 
beneath them. 

On issuing from the chooli*. the river 
continue its conrse through its reeky bed, 
which gradually diminishes to about fifteen 
feet, and with greatly increased velocity, 
until, meeting a softer soil, under Bhynsror, 
it would flost a man-of-war. The distance 
from the ’a'te first dessritrod to this rock is 
about a mile, and the difference of elevntion 
under two hundred feet ; the main cascade 
being nbout sixty feet fall. It is a enrinns 
fact that, after a course of three hundred 
miles, the bed of a mighty river like this 
should be no more thsn about three veards 
broad. The whirlpools are huge perpendi- 
cular caverns, thirty and forty feet in depth, 
between some of whiob there is a commu- 
nication under-ground ; the orbicular stones, 
termed rorts, are often forced up in the 
agitation of these natural cauldrons ; one of 
them represents the object of worship at Bal- 
rori. For many miles down the stream, 
towards Kotah, the rock is everywhere 
pierced by inoipient choolis, *or whirl-pools, 
which, according to their size and force, 
are always filled with these rounded 
atones. 

From hence the Chumbul pursues its 
course through the plateau ( sometimes six 
hundred feet high) to Kotah. Hero nature 
ia in her grandest attire. The scene, though 
wild and rugged, is sublime ; and were 1 
offered an estate in Mewar, 1 would choose 
Bhynsror, ani should be delighted to bold 
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my gat* enveloped in the mists which rim 
from the whirlpools of the Chumbul. 

December 4 lb . — The oarpenters have 
been at work for some days hewing a road 
for ns to paas to Ganga-bheva, another famed 
retreat in this wild and now utterly 
deserted abode. We commenced our march 
through a forest, the’dog-star nearly south ; 
the river dimly seen on onr right On 
our left were the remains of a reined 
circumvallation, which is termed Sana- 
Rote ; probably a rumna, or preserve. At 
daybreak we arrived at the hamlet of 
Kheyrli ; and here, our course changing 
abruptly to the south-east, we left the 
river, and continued our journey through 
rocks and thickets, until a deep grove «f 
lofty trees, enclosed by a dilapidated well, 
shewed that we had reached the object 
of our search, Ganga-bheva. 

What a scene burst upon us, as we 
cleared the mined wall and foreed oar way 
over the mouldering fragments of ancient 
grandeur 1 Ganga-bheva, or 1 the circle 
of Gnnga,’ appears to have been selected 
os a retreat for the votaries of Mahodevx, 
from its being a little oasU in this rook- 
bonnd valley ; for its site was a fine turf, 
kept in perpetual verdure by springs. 

The chief object is the temple, dedicated 
to the creative power; it stands in the 
centre of a quadrangle of smaller shrines, 
which have more the appearance of beiug 
the cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty than 
domiciles for the inferior divinities. The 
contrast between the architecture of tlnr 
prinoipnl temple, and that of the shriuea 
which surround it, is remit' kable. The body 
of the chief temple has been destroyed, and 
with its wrecks a simple, inelegant mindrm 
baa been raised ; nor is there aught of thw 
primitive structure, except the portico 
remaining. Its columns are fiuted, and tiro 
entablature (part of irhich lies prostrate 
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And reverted) (1) exhibits a profusion of rich 
sculpture. In front of tbs temple is a 
circular basin, always overflowing and 
whence the term Dievo or Iheo, 'circle,' 
added to the name of the sprine, which is 
feigned to be an emanation of Ganga. The 
snrfaoe of its waters is covered with the 
flower sacred to the goddess, that particular 
lotos termed camodhun, which may be 
rendered, the riches of love.’ 

The chief temple evinces the same shill 
and taste as the structures of Barolli, and 
the eiuboirshments are similar. We heie 
recognise the gronpes of Maliadeva and 
Parbutty, wiih the griffins (grot), the 
Nsgunia, half-serpent half-female, &r , 
though not in so finished a style as at 
B&rolli. Whatever be the age of this 
temple (and we found on the pavement 
the name of a votiry with the date S . 1011, 
or A. D. 955), it is many centuries m ore 
recent than those which surround it, in 
whose masrive simplicity we have a fine 
specimen of the primitive architecture of 
the Hindus. Fven of these, we can trace 
varieties. That of which we present a 
drawing, shews, in its fluted columns, a 
more ambitious, though not a better taste, 
than the plainer supporters of the pyrami- 
dal roofs, which cover all the ancient 
temples of Bal-siva. Five of these small 
shrines filled up each face of the quadrangle, 
but with the exception of those on the east 
sidewall are in ruins. The doors of those 
which possess an enclosed tanrtum, face in- 
v a r ds towards the larger shrine -. and each 
has a simple low altar, on which are ranged 
the attendant divinities of Maliadeva. The 
sculpture of sll these is of a much later date 


than the specimens at Barolli, and of in* 
ferior execution, though far superior to any 
thing that the Hindu sculptor of modern 
days can fabricate. They may possibly be 
of the date found inscribed ( the tenth 
century ), posterior to which no good Hindu 
sculpture is to be found. As this spot is 
now utterly deserted, and the tiger and 
wild boar are the only inhabitants that 
visit the groves of Ganga-bhera, 1 shall 
he guilty of no sacrilege in removing a few 
of these specimens of raily art (1). 

Nature hns co-operated with the ruthless 
Toork in destroying the oldest specimens 
of the art. Whatever there i* a chink or 
j device, vegetation fixes itself. Of this 
| we had a fine specimen jh a gigantic hut 
| new mouldering loroo, which had implanted 
itself in the muttduf of the principal-temple, 
and rent it to its foundation. On examining 
its immense roots, large slabs were actually 
encased with the wood, the bark of wbiili 
neatly covers a whole regiment of petty 
gods. This fact alone attests the longevity 
of this species of tree, which is said to 
live a thousand years. The fountain 
temple has, in a similar way, been levelled 
by another ofitheee koroo trees, the branch- 
es of which had gradually pressed in and 
overwhelmed it. Sevgar-chaori, oi nuptial 
hall, is sis > nearly unroofed ; and although 
the poitico Diay yet survive for ages, time 
is rapidly consuming the rest. 

1 should Lave said that there sre 
two distinct enclosures, an interior aud 
exterior, and it is the first which is 
crowded with the noblest trees, every 
where clustered by the amervela, ‘the 
garland of eternity,’ sacred to Maliadeva, 


(J) It will be requisite to view this fragment 'in a reversed position to see the 
intended effort of the artist. 

(1) Of the style of these specimens the curious are enabled to judee, as eeverul are 
deposited in the n-mrum of the R< ye! Asiatic Society. r J here mark the decline of the 
arte ; as do those of Barolli it is jteihaps the highest point of excellence. 
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•which shades the shrine, orverhsnging it 
in featoons. Tliia is the giant of the parasitic 
tribe, its main stem being as thick near 
the root as my body. I counted sixty 
joints, each apparently denoting a year's 
growth, yet not half way up the tr eon 
which it climbed. That highly -scented 
shrub, the ketlci, grew in great prnfa-don npnr 
the coond, and a b;vy of monkeys where 
gambolling shout them, the sole inhabitants 
of tbo grove. The more remote enclosure 
contained m my Rlfcars, sacred to the mane* 
of the faithful wives who became galis for 
the salvation of their lords. On s me of these 
altars were three and f ur pootlis, or 
images, denoting the comber of devotee*. 

It would require a month’s halt and a 
company of p'oneera to turn over these 
ruins, and then we might not he rewarded 
for onr pains. We have therefore set to 
work to clear a path, that we may emerge 
from these wilds. 

Naoli, December 5th, twelve miles.— The 
road run8 through one continued forest, 
which would have been utterly impassable 
but for the hatchet. Halfway, is the 
boundary between Bhynsror and Blianpura, 
also an ancient appanage of Mewar, but 
now belonging to Holcar. Naoli is a com- 
fortable village, having the remains of a 
fort to the westward. 

In the evening I went to visit Takaji- 
ea-noond, or ‘fountain of the snake-king.' 
It is about two miles east of Naoli; the 
road through a jungle, over the flat high- 
land or Puthar, presents no indication of 
the object of research, until you suddenly 
find yoursolf on the brink of a precipice 
nearly two hundred feet in depth, crowded 
with noblo trees, on which the knotted korro 
was again conspicuous. The descent to this 
glen was over masses of rock . and about 
half-way down, on a small platform, are 
two shrines ; one containing the statue of 
■* Tahhac, the snake-king ; the other of 


Dhunantra, the physician, who eras 
produced at the ‘churning of the oeean.’ 
The eoond, or fountain, at the southern 
extremi ty of the abyss, is about two hundred 
years in circumference, and termed athag, 
or ‘unfathomable,’ according to my guide 
and if we may judge from ita darksea-geen 
lustre, it must be of considerable depth. It 
is filled by a cascade of full jone hundred 
feet perpendicular height, under which is a 
stone-seat, sacred to the geuius of the spot. 
At the west aide issues a rivnh-t, culled the 
Takhaili , or serpentine, which, after pursu- 
ing a winding course for man}’ mile-*, some 
hundred fret below the surface of the 
Patlia>’, wishes the eastern f.ce of 
Hiugiazgnrh, and ultimately joins the 
Amjar. Ghaasi, my native artist, is busy 
with the effigy of the snake-king, and 
Dhunantrs, the Yedya. From the summit 
of the plateau we had a view of the castle of 
Hinglaz, celebrated in Lord Like’s war 
witli the Mahrattas, and which was taken 
by Captain Hutchinson with a few men of 
the Bengal artillery. 

Bhanpura, December 6th, eight miles.— 
This was a delightful -march, presenting 
pictures at every step. Two miles, through 
jungle, brought ua to the abrupt crest of the 
Pathar. For some distance the route wait 
over a neck or thine, with deep perpendicu- 
lar dells on each side, which at its extremi- 
ty, the point of descent, termed the ghat or 
pa k s, became a valley, gradually expanding 
until we reached Bhanpura. At the ghat 
are the remains of a very ancient fortress, 
named Iudorgnrb, which must have been 
one of the strong-holds of this legion long 
anterior te th« Chanderswut feudatories of 
Mewar. Some fragments of sculpture 
indiente the presence of the artist of Barolli ; 
but all search for inscriptions was fruitless. 
From hence we saw the well-defined skirts of 
the plateau stretching westward by Ram- 
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jmm to the Lassaughat, Tarrapoor, and 
Jawad, the point of our ascent last year. 

It «u pleasing, after a week’s incarcera- 
tion amidst these rains and scenes of natural 
grandeur, where European foot had never 
trod, to see verdant fields and inhabitant a of 
the plaint ; snob alternations make each 
delightful in its tarn. We had been 
satiated with the interminable date and 
unvarying ooro-field* of Harouti, and it was 
a relief to quit that tame tranquillity for 
the whirlpools of the Cfaumbol, the toondt 
of Gauge, and the snake-king in the regions 
of the inaccessible Doorga. 

As we approached Bhnopura, we crossed 
a small rivulet, called the Rewa, cnminz 
from the glen of the pass; near which is 
the mausoleum of Jeewunt Rao Hnlcar, ad- 
joining the scene of hie greatest glorr, 
when he drove an English army from his 
territory. The architecture ie worthy of the 
barbarian Mahratta ; it is a vanlted build- 
inst, erected upon a terraoe, all of h-wn 
gtoae : its only merit is its solidity. There 
is a statne of this intrepid chieftain, of the 
Batumi size, in the usual nngraoeful sitting 
posture, with his little tuiban; but it 
gives bat a mean idea of tbe man who made 
terms with Lake at the si tars of Alexander. 
It is enclosed by a miniature and regularly, 
.built fortress with bastions, the interior of 
which are hollow and colonnaded, serving 
as a dkernuala, or plaoe of halt for pilgrims 
or travellers ; and on the terrace are a few 
roklat, or swivels. On the right of the 
temple destined to receive the effigy of 
Jeewunt, is a smaller cenotaph to the 
memory of his sister, who died shortly 
after him. The gate-way leading into this 
castellated tomb has apartments at top, and 
at the entrance is a handsome piece of brass 
ordnance, ealled kali or 'death. 1 There is 
a temporary building on the right of the 
gats- way, where prayers are recited all 
day long for (be soul of Jeewtuit, before 


an altar on which were placed twenty-four 
detoae, or lamps, always burning. A figure 
dressed in white was on the altar ; imme- 
diately behind which, painted ou the 
wall, was Jeewunt himself, and as in the 
days of hie glory, mounted on hi* favourite 
war-horse, Mowah. The ehnour was Wav- 
ing over his head, and silver-mane bearers 
were attending, while the officiating priests, 
seated on carpets, pronounced their incanta- 
tions. 

I left the master to visit Mowha, whose 
stall is close to the mausoleum of Holc&r, 
whom he bore in many a desperate strife. 
The n»ble animal seemed to possess all bis 
master’s aversion to a Frengi , and when, 
having requested his body clothes to be 
lemoved, 1 went up to examine him, he at 
first backed his ears and shewed fight ; but 
at lost permitted me to rub his fine 
forehead. Mowah is a chesnut of the famed 
Beemrathali breed ; like his mneter, a 
genuine native of Maharashtra, he exhibits 
the frame-work of a perfect horse though 
under 14. 3. ; his fore-legs shew what he 
has gone through. His head is a model, 
exhibiting the highest quality of blood : 
ears small and pointed, eye full and 
protruding, and a mouth that could drink 
out of a tea-cup. He is in very good condi- 
tion ; but 1 put in my urzee that they would 
provide more ample and sweeter bedding, 
which was readily promised. The favourite 
elephant is a pensioner as well as Mowah. 
Even in these simple incidents, we see that 
the mind is influenced by eiuiiliar associa- 
tions all over the world. 

Bhanpura is a town of five thousand 
houses, surrounded by a wall in good order ; 
the inhabitants apparently well contended 
with the mild administration ofTanta Jogh, 
the present Dewan of Holcar’s court ; but 
they are all alive to the conviction that this 
tranquillity ie due to the supervising power 
•louc, I was greatly gratified by a visit 
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from the respectable community of Bhan- 
p ura merchant*, bankers, and artizens, head* 
ed by the Hakim in person ; nor could the 
inhabitants of my own country, Mewar, 
evince more kind and courteous feeling. 

In fact, they have not forgotten the old tie i 
that the Bao of Bhanpura, though now 
holding but a small portion of his inheri- 
tance, was one of the chief nobles of Mewar, 
and even still receives the tllac of accession 
fur Amud from the hands of liis ancieat 
lord, though nearly a century has elapsed 
since Holcar became his sovereign it facto : 
but associations here are all-powerful. 

Gurrote, December 7ih ; distance, 
thirteen miles ; direction S.S.E.— It was 
delightful to range over the expansive 
plains of Malwa, and not to be reminded 
at every step by the exclamation ‘ thohir ! ’ 

Of the attendant, that there was some 
stony impediment ready to trip one up, 
the moment one's vision was raised above 
the earth. A singular contrast was present- 
ed between the moral aspect of these plains 
and of Haroutl. Here, though the seat of 
perpetual war still visible in steriie fields, 
we observe comfort displayed in the huts 
and in the persons of the peasantry ; there 
amidst all the gifte of Annapurna, the 
miserable condition of the ryot provokes 
one to ask, •' whence this difference?” 
The reason is elsewhere explainrd. 

Gurrote is a thriving town of twelve 1 
hundred houses, the chief of a tuppa or 
subdivision of Ranipnra, wheooe a deputy 
hakim is sent as resident manager. It is 

walled in ; but the inhabitants seemed to 
feel they had now a belter security than 
walla. Here there is nothing antique ; bat 
Mali, with its old castle, about midway in 
this morning's journey, might furnish some- 
thing, for the porte jiuille, especially a fine 
sculptured torun yet standing, and frag- 
menu strewed in every direction. Tradition 
is almost mute, and all I could learn was. 


that it was Hie abode of a king, called 
Satul-Patnl, whom they earned back to tba 
era of the Pandas. 

I was much surprised to find the plain 
strewed with agates and cornelians, « £ 
every variety of tint and shape, both veined 
and plain, semi-transparent and opaque, 
many stalactitie, in various degree* of 
hardness, still containing the fibre of gross 
or roof, serving as a nucleus for the concre- 
tion. There are no hills to aceoenft for 
these products in the black loam of the., 
plaint, unless the Chumbul should have 
burst his bed and inundated them. Hoe 
| are their any nullat which could have carried 
them down, or any appearance of caloareou* 
deposit in the soil, which, when penetrated 
to any depth, was fouud to rest upon blue 
slate. 

Oaves of Dhoomnar , December 8th ; direction 
south 10° west ; distance twelve miles — The, 
country reminded ns of Mewar, having the 
same agreeable undulitiana of surface and. 
a rich soil, which was strewed throughout, 
ss yesterday, with agates. As we approach- 
ed the object of onr search, the caves of 
Dhoomnar, we crossed a rooky ridge covered 
I with the dhah jungle, through which wa 
travelled until we arrived nt the mount, 
We found onr camp pitched at the northern, 
base, near a fine tank of water ; but our 
curiosity wss too great to think of break- 
fast until tbe mental appetite satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles 
in circumference ; to the north it is blui& 
of gradual ascent, and about one hundred, 
and forty feet in height, the summit 
presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, about 
thirty feet high. The top is flat, and cover- 
ed with burr trees. On the south aide, 
it has tbe form of a horse-shoe, or irre- 
gular crescent, the herns of which are- 
turned to the south, having the same bold 
natural rampart running round it* 
crest, pierced throughout with oaves. 
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of which 1 counted one hundred and 
seventy j I should rather say that these were 
merely the entrances to the temples and 
extensive habitations of these ancient 
Troglodytes. The rock is a cellular iron- 
day, s<> indurated and compact as to take a 
polish. There are traces of a city, external 
as well ss internal, but whether they were 
contemporaneous we cannot cnjecture. If 
we judge from the remains of a wall about 
Diue feet thick, of Cyclopean formation, being 
composed of large oblong masses without 
cement, we might incline to that opinion, 
and suppose that the caves were for the 
monastic inhabitants, did they not afford 
proof to the oontrary in their extent and 
appropriation. 

On reaching the scarp, we wound round 
its base until we arrived at an opening cut 
through it from top to bottom, which proved 
to be the entrance to a gallery of about one 
hundred yards in length and nearly fuur in 
breadth, terminating in a quadrangular 
oourt, measuring about one hundred feet 
by seventy, and about thirty five feet in 
height ; in short, an immense square cavity, 
hollowed out of the rock, in the centre of 
which, cut in like manner out of one single 
mass of atone, is the temple of the four- 
armed divinity, Chatoor-Bhooja. Exclusive 
of this gallery, there is a staircase cut 
in the north-west angle of the excavation, 
by which there is an ascent to the summit 
of the rock, on a level with which is the 
pinnacle of the temple. Apparently with- 
out any soil, some of the finest treeB 1 ever 
saw, chiefly the sacred peepul, burr, and 
tamarind, are to be found here. 

The ground-plan of tfae temple is of the 
usual from, haring a mindra, mundnf and 
portico, to which the well-known terra 
pagoda is given, and there is simplicity ss 
well as selidity both iu the design and 
execution. The columns, entablatures, with 
a good show of ornament, are distinct in 


their details ; and there are many statues, 
besides flowers, not in bad taste, especially 
the carved oeiliugs. It would be regarded 
as a curiosity if found on a plain, and put 
together in the orJinary manner ; but 
when it is considered that all is from one 
block, and thut the motet ial is so little 
calculated to display the artist's skill, the 
work is stupendous. 

Vishnu, who is here adored as the 
“ four-armed, '* was placed npon an altnr, 
clad in robes of his favourite colour (panda, 
or yellow ochre), whence one of his titles, 
Pandurang. The principal shrine is 
surrounded by the inferior divinities in 
the following order. First, on entering 
are the Poleat or ‘ Porters Qnuesa is 
upon the right, close to whom is Sarasvati, 

" whose throne is on the tongue and on 
the left are the twinsons of Kali, the 
BhirooB, distinguished as Kala (black), 
and Qora (fair) ; a little in advance of 
these is a shtine coutaiuiug five of the ten 
Makalediat, or ministering agents of Kali, 
each known by his symbol, or r ahan, as 
the bull, man, elephant, buffalo, nnd peacock. 
The Muhabedias are all evil genii, invoked 
in jup, or incantations against all enemy, 
and phylacteries, containing formulas ad- 
dressed to them, are bound round the arms 
of warriors in battle. 

At the buck of the chief temple are 
three shrines ; centrnl one the contains a 
statue of Naray ana, upon his hydra-conch, 
with Lacshmi at his feet. Two Dytes, or evil 
spirits, appesr in conflict close to her ; and 
a second figure represents her in a running 
posture, looking back, in great alarm, at 
the combatants. Smaller figures about 
Narayana represents the heavenly choristers 
adminsteiing to bis repose, playing on 
various instruments, the moorali, or flute, 
the vino, or lyre, the muyoora, or tabor, 
and the mudkung, and that, or cymbals, 
at the sound of which a serpent appears, 
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Raring his crest with delight. Tho minor 
temples, like the larger one, are also hewn 
out of the rock s bat the statues they eontain 
are from Abe quarts rock of the Father, and 
they, therefore, appear incongruous with the 
other parts. In fact, from an emblem of 
Vahsdevn, which rises out of the threshold 
and upon which the “ four-armed ” Vishnu 
looks down, I infer that these tenjplea were 
originally dedicated to the creative power. 

We proceeded by the steps, cut laterally 
in the rock, to the south side, where we 
enjoyed, through the opening, an unlimited 
range of vision over the plains beyond the 
Ohnmbnl, even to Mnndisore and Bond- 
warra. Descending gome rude steps, and 
turning to the left, we entered a eavern, 
the roof of which was supported by one of 
those singularlv-shaped columns, named 
after the sacred mounts of the Jains ; and 
here it is necessary to mention a carious 
fact, that while every thing on one side is 
Budhist or Jain, on the other alt ig Sivite or 
Vishnuvi. At the entrance to the cave 
njoining this are various colossal figures, 
standing or sitting, too characteristic of the 
Budhistsor Jains to be mistaken; but on 
this, the south side, every thing is ascribed 
to the Pandus, and a recumbent figure, ten 
feet in length, with his hand under his head, 
of if asleep, is termed “tlio son of Bheera,’’ 
and as the local tradition goes, “only one 
hour old.*" a circumstance which called 
forth from my conductor, who gravely 
swallowed the tale, the exclamation.— 
“ What would be have been if noh mahiaa 
ea balttc, * a nine months’ child';” The ehiBf 
group is called tho Five Pandus, who, 
according to tradition, took up their abode 
here during their exile from the Jumna ; 
and the other figures are performing menial 
offices to heroes. 

Fortunately, I had my Jain Guru with 
me, who gave me more correct notions of 
these gronps than the local cicerone. AH 
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these figures are representations of the 
deified pontiffs of the J ains, and the group 
of five are the most celebrated of the 
twenty.four, and distinctively called the 
Paneh-eruti , vie, iahubdeva, the first ; 
Snntnath, the sixteenth}; Nemnath, the 
twenty-second ; Parswanath, the twenty-; 
third and Mahavira, the twenty-fourth. Each 
has his sacred mount, or place of pilgrimage 
( teerut ), and each is recognized by his 
symbol, vit. the bull, black antelope, conch- 
shell, hooded serpent, and tiger ; and it ia 
quite sufficient to find one of these symbols 
upon the plinth to ascertain the particular 
pontiff to which it belongs. There was 
also, in a sitting posture, Chandra Prebhoo, 
known by his Bign, the crescent. All the 
figures are from ten to eleven feet high. 
That in a recumbent position, my friend 
said was one of the pontiffs, about to 
“ shuffle off this mortal coil," preparatory 
to apotheosis. * When such au event took 
place, the throne of Indra shook, and he 
sent a deputation to convey the deceased 
through the Sheer Samudra (sea of curds), 
to the great temple of deification, whither 
tiie whole heavenly host advanced to con- 
duct him.” 

Next to, and communicating by a pass- 
age with, this hall of the Jain pontiffs, is 
the most extensive excavation of Dhoomnar, 
locally designated as “ Bheem’s Bazaar.” 
The extreme length of this excavation is 
about a hundred feet, and the breadth 
eighty. Although the name of this leader 
of the Pandas designates every subdivision 
of this cave, yet every thing is Budhist. 
The main apartment is that called Bhoem’s 
armoury or treasury, the entrance to which 
is through a vestibule, about twenty feet 
square, supported by two columns, and hav- 
ing four late ral semicircular niches, now 
empty, but probably intended for statues ; 
this opens to the armoury, which is a 
vaulted apartment, about thirty feet by 
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fifteen, having at the further end a dkagopt, 
supporting the roof. These singularly 
fronted columns, if we may so term them, 
are named after their sacred mounts ; and 
this is called Saomeru, which being sacred 
to Adnatfa, the first pontiff, we may con- 
dude he was here adored. An extensive 
piazza, full twenty feet wide, evidently a 
dhermtala for the pilgrims, rone ronnd this 
apartment, supported by rows of massive 
square columns, 'all cut out of the rock ; 
end again, on the exterior, are numerous 
square cells, called the apartments of the 
Sravmit, or Jain laity ; in one of which 
there is a supporting c Ikagoge, and in 
another two statues of the twenty- third 
pontiff, Parswa. A part of the vaulted 
roof of Bheem’s treasury, as it is call- 
ed, has fallen in, ao that the vault of 
heaven is seen through the aperture of 
the mountain. This is also attributed 
to Korea Choor ( thief), whose statue 
appears on the pinnacle of the temple 
of Barolli, indicating the old enemy of the 
Pandas, who robbed them of their kingdom. 
Close to the armoury is an apartment called 
the Rojtoca, or for the ladies ; but here 
tradition ia at fault, since, with the excep- 
tion of Koooti, the mother, Droopdevi alone 
■hared the exile of the Pandus. 

Still further to the right, or south-west, 
is another vaulted and roof-ribbed apartment, 
thirty feet by fourteen, and about sixteen 
in central height, supported by another 
image of Soomeru. The sacred burr, or fig- 
tree religion* ), had taken root in the 
very heart of this cavern, and having ex- 


panded until checked by the roof, it found 
the line of least resistance to be the cave’s 
month, whenoe it issned horizontally, and 
is now a goodly tree overshadowing the 
cove. Aroond this there are many 
pautidtalae , or balls for the Yetis, or 
initiated disciples, who stand in the same 
upright meditative posture as the pontiffs. 

But it is impossible, and attempt 
would be tedious, to give, by any written 
description, an adequate! idea of the subterra- 
nean town of Dhoomnar. It ia an object, 
however, which will assist in illustrating 
the subject of caveworship in India ; and 
though in grandeur these caves cannot 
compare with those of Ellora, Csrli, or 
Salsette, yet in point of antiqnity they 
evidently snrpass'them. The temple dedi- 
cated to the lyilhancart, or deified Jin- 
etwart ( lords of the Jains ), are rude 
specimens of a rude age, when the art 
of Bcutpture was iu ita very infancy ; 
yet is there a boldness, of delineation 
as well as great originality of design, 
which distinguishes them from every 
thing else in India. In vsin'we'hunted for 
inscription ; but a few isolated letters of 
that ancient and yet undeciphered kind, 
which occnrs on every monument attribnted 
to the Pandue, were here and there 
observed. There were fragments of 
scnlptnre about the base of the bill, 
differing both in deeign and material 
from those of the mountain. Altogether, 
Dhoomnar is highly worthy of a visit, being 
one of the most curious spots in this part, 
whioh abounds with curiosities. 
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Puchpahar, 10th December . — We retarded 
to Gurrote yesterday ; -whence we marched 
ten miles north-north-east this morning 
over memorable ground. It was from 
Gurrote that the retreat of Monson com- 
menced, an event as remarkable in tbe 
history of British India as the retreat of 
Xenophon in that of Greece. The former 
has not been commemorated by the com- 
mander, though even the pen of Xeuophon 
himself con'd not have mitigated the 
reproach which that disastrous event has 
left upon oar military reputation. Holcsr 
waa at Pertabgurli, when, hearing of the 
advance of the English army, be made 
direct on Mundis«re, where bo baited mere- 
ly to refreeh bis horses, and crossing the 
Chumbul at tbe Aora ford, he pushed direct 
on Gurrote, a distance of nearly fifty miles. 
Local report states that Monsnn, in 
utter ignorance of tbe rapid advance of 
Bolcar, had that morning recommenc- 
ed bis march for Chnndwasso, with 
what object is unknown ; but ns soon 
as he learned the vicinity of tbe foe, 
wi hunt awaiting him, he ordered a retro- 


grade movement to gain the Mokundurra 
pass, leaving Lucan with the irregular hbrse 
and the Kotah auxiliaries, chiefly Ear* 
Rajpoots, to secure his retreat. Holcars* 
army amounted to ten thousand horse, 
in four gofer, or masses, each aeting sepa- 
rately. That under— Khan Bongush came 
on Lucan from the south, while that under 
Hurnat Dads, from the direction of Bhan- 
poor, attacked the Kotah contingent. Lucan 
defended himself like a hero and having 
repelled all their charges, had become the 
assailant, when be received his death-blow 
from a hand in bis own paega. My infor- 
mant, who was that day opposed to ibis 
gallant soldier, described the scene point- 
ing out the mowah tree close to whioh 
he fell. 

The auxiliary baud of Kotah was led by 
the Htra chief of Koelab, his name Umr 
Sing. On receiving the orders of the 
English onmmander, he prepared, in the old 
Bara style, to obey them. The position he 
selected was about a quarter of a mile west 
of Lucan, on the north bank of the Am jar; 
his left protected by the village of Pceply, 
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which stand* on a gentle eminence gradu- 
ally shelving to the stream, the low abrupt 
bank of wbioh would secure him from any 
charge in front. Here dismounting from 
hie horse, Umr Sing, surrounded by one 
thousand men, "spread bis carpet," resolved 
to defend the passage of the Amjar. Hie 
force was chiefly infantry, alio met 
the enemy with volleys of match lock*, 
and filled the stream with their bodice; 
hut just as he was abont to close 
with them, a ball hit him in the fore- 
head and another in the right breast. 
He fell, but immediately rose again, and 
reclining against a sugar-mill- stone, encour- 
aged hie men to the charge. The calmness 
of bis manner indicated no danger, but it 
was tile dying effort of a Hara: pointing 
with bis eword to the foe, he fell back and 
expired. Four hundred and fifty of his 
men were either killed or wounded around 
their chief, and the next in rank to Koelah, 
and the bnkahee, among the latter, the 
Polaita chief, paymaster-general of Kotah 
-was made prisoner, and forced to sign 
a bond for tea lakha of rupee* as a 
'ransom, a penalty for aiding with the 
English. 

A humble altar of day marks the spot 
When the brave Hara fell, having a tablet, 
or joojarhi representing as usual a cavalier 
and his steed, armed at all points. I felt 
indignation at the indifference of the 
Regent, who had not marked- the spot 
With a more durable monument : but he is 
no Hara ; though could he ontomb the 
whole tribe, be would erect a structure 
rivalling even that of Ifausoleus. But this 
receives a homage which might be denied 
to a mom splendid one ; for the villagers of 
Peeply foil not in. their duty to the manes 
of UmrSing, whose lowly altar is maintained 
in repair. The devoted Luoan has not even 
so frail a monument as this ; nor oould I j 
learn if the case which enclosed his gallant 1 


spirit had any rites of sepulture. But his 
memory will be cherished l>y the inhabitants 
of Peeply, who 'will paint to the mo web tree 
as that of v Lucan Sahel ea Joqjarh." 

By the saorifice of these brave men, 
the British commknder gained the 
Moknndurrs pose, without seeing even au 
enemy ; had he there left only five com- 
panies, with sufficient supplies sod ammuni- 
tion, under such men as Sinclair or Niohol, 
Mokundurra might have rivalled Thermo- 
pylae in renown ; for such is the peculiarity 
of the position, that it would have taken a 
woek to tarn it, and that could be done by 
infantry alone. But the commander had no 
confidence in bis men.” why then did he ac- 
cept the command t Throughout the re- 
treat, the sepahis were eager for the fight, 
and expreseed their openion openly of 
their leader; and when this ‘doubting* 
j commander left five companies to defend 
I the passage of the Bunas, how did they 
perform itP by repelling every assault, 
while a particle of ammunition lasted. 
I have often passed this ford once with 
Sindia’s army, and only three years after 
the retreat. The gallant stand was admirably 
described to me by Zemaun Khan Rohilla, 
a brave soldier and no boaster, ( and that 
day among our foes,) who coolly pointed to 
the precise spot where he shot one of our 
officers, in the last charge, with his pistol, 
He said that the Mahratta infantry would 
no longer return to the charge, and that 
Jeswust Rao was like a madman, threw 
bis turban on the ground and called for 
volunteers amongst the cavalry, by whom 
at length Sinclair and bis men were cut 
off. It is a lesson by which we ought to 
profit, never to plaoe in command of 
sepahis those who do not understand, 
confide in, and respect them. 

Fuchpahar is a thriving town, the head 
of one of the four districts of which, by the 
right oi war, wc became possessed, and have 
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transferred from Holcar to the Regent: 
fee far we have discharged the debt of 
gratitude. Eighty Tillages are attached to 
Puchpahar, which, though never yielding 
leas than half a lakh of rupees, is capable 
of raising more than twice that sam. There 
are two thousand houses in the town, whieh 
has an extensive bazaar filled with rich 
traders and bankers, all of whom came to 
Visit me. The cornelian continuee to strew 
the ground even to this place. 

Kuntparm, lit A December ; thirteen 
miles ; direction, N. E. — by E. — Passed 
over a fine rich soil, with promising young 
crops of wheat and gram, and plenty of the 
last crop (joar) in stacks ; a sight not often 
seen in these war trodden plains, and which 
makes the mine,' Kunwarra, or “the land, 
of corn, ’’ very appropriate. At the 
village of Aonla, four miles south, we cross-' 
•ed the high road leading from Oojein 
through the durra to Hindusthan, the 
large town of Soneil lying three miles to 
onr right. 

Jkalra-Patun , 12/A December ; ten 
miles ; direction, N. N. E. — The road 
over the same fertile soil. — Passed the 
Chunderbhaga rivulet, the souroe of which 
is only two coss distant, and was shown, 
within the range, the isolated hill of 
RMtiitoh, formerly the retreat of a Bbil 
community, wbioh sent forth four thousand 
bowmen to ravage the plains of Malwa : 
these were extirpated by Zalim Sing. 

Jhalra-patun is tbo creation of the 
Regent ; and as we approached it, iiis kind- 
ness procured me the distinction of being 
met, a full mile beyond tbe town, by the 
cheif magistrate, tbe council, and the most 
wealthy inhabitants: an honour duly 
appreciated, this being the only town in 
India possessing the germs of civil liberty, 
in the power of framing their own muni- 
cipal regulations. This is the more remark - 
able, m the immunities of their commercial 


charter were granted by the moat despotic 
ruler of Indii ; though the boon was not* 
concession to liberty, but an act of polloy j 
it was given for valne received, or at least 
expectod, and which has been amply re- 
alized. Haring exchanged salutations, sod 
promised a mors extended courtesy at my 
tents in the evening, we took advantage of 
the town being thinned, and passed in 
under a general discharge of ordnance 
from tbe ramparts. The city ia nearly a 
square, surrounded by a substantial well 
and bastions, will furnished with cannon. 
The ground plan is simple, being that of tbe 
Indian cboupun or cross, with two main 
streets intersecting each other at right angles, 
and mauy smaller ones ruoning parallel 
to them. The main street is from south to 
north. We proceeded through this hurra 
bataar, until we reached the point of inter- 
section, wherei, upon a broad terrace, stands 
a temple to Chatoorlhooja, tbe ‘four-armed’ 
god, at least ninety feet in height. The 
marble dome and colonnaded muniuf, and 
tbe genoral proportions of the structure, 
attracted my attention ; but having been 
recently repaired and coated with white, I 
passed it by, conceiving it to be modern, 
and not likely to furnish historical data. 
From thence to tbe northern gate is a range, 
on either side, of houses of a uniform 
structure, having a great appearance of 
comfort •, and the street which is nearly * 
mile long, terminates with a temple erected 
by the Regent to his favourite divinity, 
P warcanatli. The image here enahrined 
was ploughed up from the ruins of the 
ancient city, and carried to the Regent at 
Kotab, who, leaving to the choice of the 
god tbe title under which, and tbe site 
where, he would be worshipped, big various 
names were inscribed and placed under the 
pedestal ; the priest drew forth that of 
Gopal-ji, and a magnificent slirine was 
erected to him upon the bank of one of the 
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finest lakes in. India, the waters of 
wiyioh, raised by an artificial dam, coaid be 
made to environ it at pleasure. 

In a ft eet to the north, and parallel to 
the but as yet incomplete, ia a band* 
some temple, dedicated to the sixteenth 
Jain prophet. This also, I afterwards 
discovered, was an antique structure, re- 
cently repaired, and one of the hundred and 
eight temples, the bells of whioli sounded 
in the ancient city; whence its name 
Jhalrq-patun or ‘the city of bells, and not 
0# erroneously stated hitherto, from the 
tribe of the Regent Jhalra-patun, or 
* city of the Jhala ’ ; ignorance of which 
fact made me pass over the temples, 
under the supposition that they were 
coeval with its modern foundation. I 
stopped for a few moments at the mansion 
of the chief magistrate, Bah Munniram, and 
having expressed my admiration of all I had 
Been, and my hope that the prosperity of 
the city would redouble under his paternal 
care in these days of peace, I mads my 
salaam and took leave. Opposite hia house, 
engraved on a pillar of atone, is the 
charter of rights of the city. Its 
simplicity will' excite a smile; but the 
philosopher may trace in it the first rudi- 
ments of that commercial greatness, which 
made the free citiea of Europe the instru- 
ments of general liberty. Few of these 
had their privileges so thoroghly defined, 
or so scrupulously observed ; and the motive 
which brought the community together 
was the surest guarantee against their 
infringement. A state of general war made 
them congregate, and wns the origin of 
these immunities, which the existing peace 
and tranquillity wilt perpetuate. Any 
want of good faith would be the destruction 
of Patnn. 

When the Regent took advantage of the 
time* to invite the wealthy of all the 
surrounding regions to become settlers ia 


this new mart, he wisely appealed to the 
evidence of their senses as the best pledge 
for the fulfilment of his promises. Simul- 
taneously with the charter, the fortifications 
were commenced, and an adequate garrison 
was placed here under a commandant well 
known and respeoted. He excavated wells, 
repaired the dam' of the old lake, and 
either bnilt anew or repaired the religious 
edifices of all asota at the oxpense of the 
■tate ; and, to aeoitre uniformity and solidity 
in the new habitations, he advanced to 
every man who required it half the money 
necessary for their construction. But the 
greatest boon of all was his leaving the 
administration of justice, as well as of in- 
ternal police, entirely in the hands of the 
municipal authorities, who, to their credit, 
resolved that the fines and forfeitures aris- 
ing therefrom, instead of becoming a bait 
for avarice and vexatious interference, 
should be offerings to the shrine of Dwarica- 
nath. 

It is proper to say that the chief 
magistrate, Sab-Munniram, who is of the 
Vishnue sect, has a coadjutor in Gomnni 
Bam, of the Oswal tribe and Jain faith, and 
each has hia separate tribunal for the classes 
he represents, while the whole form a joint 
council for the general weal. They pull 
well together, and each has founded a 
poora or suburb, named after their children. 
The Chaotecu, or members of this council 
are selected according to the general sense 
entertained of their fitness ; ond were the 
chief magistrates also the free choioe of the 
inhabitants at large, ‘the city of bells’ would 
require uo addition to her freedom. Thus, 
in the short apace of twenty years has been 
raised a city of six thousand comfortable 
dwellings, with a population of at least 
twentyfive thousand soula. But the 
hereditary principle, so powerful through- 
out these countries, and which, though it 
perpetuates many evils, has likewise been 
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productive of touch good, and has preserved 
tlieee states from annihilation, will inevitab- 
ly make the ‘turban* of magistracy descend 
front the head of Mnoiram or Gomani to 
their children, under whom, if they be not 
imbued with the same discretion as their 
parents, the stone tablet, as well as the 
enbseqnent privileges of Jhalrapatun, may 
beoome a dead letter. The only offceri of 
government residing in the town are the 
commandant and the collector of the im- 
posts ; aud so jealous are they of the least 
interference on his part, that a fine would 
be inflicted on any individual who, by 
delaying the payment of the authorised 
duties, furnished an excuse for his in- 
terference. 

Such is an outline of an internal admin- 
istration, on which I have just had a com- 
mentary of the most agreeable description : 
a public visit from all tbe wealth and worth 
of Patun. First, came the merchants, the 
brokers, the insurers of the Vishnue persua- 
sion, each being introduced with the name 
of the firm ; then followed the Oawal 
merchants, in similar form, and both of 
them I seated in the order of their introduc- 
tion and respectability. After them fol- 
lowed the trades, the Chohtea or deacons, 
each making his nuttur in the name of the 
whole body. Then came the artisans, gold- 
smiths, braziers, dyers, confectioners, down 
to the barbers and town-orier. tThe agricul- 
tural interest was evidently at a discount in 
Patun, and subordinate to the commercial : 
the old Mundiooe Patels were, “though 
last, not least” in this interesting assem- 
blage. Even the frail sisterhood paid their 
devoirs, and, in their modesty of demeanour, 
recalled the passage of Burke applied in con- 
trast to a neighbouring state, “vice lost half 
its deformity, by losing all its grossness,” 
Sab Munniram himself preserved order 
outside, while to hie colleague he left the 
formalities of introduction, The goldsmiths' 


oompany presented, as their nuttur, a small 
silver powder-flask, shaped as an alligator, 
and oovered with delioate chain-work, which 
I shall retain sot only as a specimen of the 
oraft, but in remembrance of a day full of 
unusual interest. They retired in the same 
order as they came, preoeded by the town- 
band, flags, trumpets, and drams. 

Such is Jhalra-Patun. May the demon 
of anarchy keep from its walls, and the or- 
thodox and heterodox Duumvirs live in amity 
for the sake of the general good, nor by their 
animosities, increase the resemblance which - 
this mart bears to the free cities of Europe. 

From all I could learn, justice is distri- 
buted with as even a hand as iu most 
societies, bat wherever existed the comma, 
nity that submitted to restraint, or did not 
murmur at the fiat of the law 1 Jhalra- 
Patun ia now the grand commercial mart 
of Upper Malwa, and haa swallowed up all 
the commerce of the central towns between 
its own latitude and Indore. Though not 
even on the high road, when established, 
this difficulty was overcome by the road 
coming to it. The transit-duties on salt 
alone must be considerable, as that of the 
lakes of western Bajwarra passes through 
it in its way to the south-east. It is not 
famed, however, for any staple article of 
trade, but merely as an entrepot. 

We have said enough of the modern 
city, and must now revert to the ancient, 
which, besides its metaphorical appellation 
of “the city of bells,’’ bad the name of 
Chandravati, and the rivulet which flowed 
through it, the Chandrabhaga. There is an 
abundance of legends, to which we may bo 
enabled to apply tbe teet of inscriptions. 
In some, Raja Boon is again brought 
forward as the founder of tbe city ; though 
others, with more probability, assign its 
foundation to tbs daughter of Chondrseen, 
the Pramar king of Malwa, who was deli- 
vered of a son on this spot while on a 
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* pilgrimage. Another ascribe* it to a more 
bumble origin than either, i. e. to Jnefoo, t 
poor wood-cotter of the ancient tribe of Or, 
who, returning homewards from his daily 
occupation, dropped his axe upon the parti- 
putter, with the aid of which he transmitted 
iron to gold, and raised ** the city of the 
moon” ( OAandravati ); and the lake is 
■till called after him Juteoo Or ea-taUal. 
The Tandn Bheem likewise comes in for hie 
shere of the founder's fame ; who, with hie 
brethren during their covenant with the 
Kaorea found concealment in the forest ; 
but his foe, fearing the effect of his devo- 
tions, sent hie familiar to disturb them. 
The spirit took the form of a boar, but as 
he aped past him through the thicket, 
Bheem discharged an arrow, and on the 
spot where this fell, the Chandr&bhaga 
sprung up. Whoever waa the founder, I 
have little doubt that tradition baa convert- 
ed Juesoo verma, the grandson of TJdyadit, 
the monarch of all Malwa, into the wood- 
cutter ; for not only does this prince’s 
name oecnrfin’one of the inscriptions found 
here. But Z have discovered it in almost 
every ancient city of Central India, over 
which his ancestors had held enpreme power 
from the first to the thirteenth century of 
Vicrama.( 1 ) 

The sites of temples mark the course of 
the stream for a considerable distance, the 
banks being strewed with ruins. Flights of 
etepa ; forming ghats, reach to the water's 
edge, where multitudes of gods, goddesses, 
and demons, are piled, and some of the more 
perfeotjplaoed upon altarg of clay, a round 
which some lazy, well-fed, Gosens loiter, 
basking in the Bon. Understanding that 


no umbrage oonld be taken if I exported 
some of them to Oedlpoor, I carried 
off Karajan on hie hydracouoha, Bar- 
butty, a tri-murd, and oertlosd of 
the ditminores , which I found hudd- 
led together under a burr tree. There 
was a fins statue of Ounces, but our 
efforts to move Wisdom were ineffectual, 
and occasioned not a few jokes among my 
Brahmins ; nor must I pass over a colossal 
baraha (boar) of which no artist in Europe 
need be ashamed. 

Tiie powers of Destruction and Repro- 
duction were those propitiated among the 
ons hundred and eight sliriuee of Chandia- 
vati ; of which only two or three imperfect 
specimens remain to attest the grandenr of 
past days. Everywhere, the symbolic 
lingam was scattered about, and the munduf 
of one of those still standing I fonud filled 
with representations of the Hindu Hecate 
and a host of leaser infernale, the sculpture 
which, though far inferior to that at Burolii, 
is of a high order compared with aught of 
modern timee. The attitudes are especially 
well managed, though there is a want of 
just proportion. Even the anatomical dis- 
play of the muscles is attended to ; but 
the dust, oil, and sittdoor ( vermilion ) of 
twelve centuries were upon them, and the 
place was dark and damp, which deterred 
ne from disturbing them. 

Ghassi ie now at work upon the 
outline of two of the remaining shrines, 
and has promised to give up ten days to 
tiie details of the ceilingB , the columns, and 
the rich varied ornaments, whioh the pencil 
alone can represent. One of these shrines, 
having a part of the ttngar cAaori still 


( 1 ) On a atone tablet, which I dieoorved at Boondi, of the Takehao raoe are the names 
both of Ghandrasen and Jnsoo verma, and though no date is visible, yet that of the latter 
is fixed by another set of inscriptions. Inserted in the first volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, at 8. 1191 or A, D. 1135 the period when the old Hindu 
monarchies were breaking up and consequently the aria beginning to decay, 
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•tending, is amongst the finest things in 
Asia, net for magnitude, being to all 
appearance merely receptacles for the in- 
ferior divinities surrounding some 
grand temple, but for the sculptured 
ornaments, which no artist in Europe 
could surpass. Each consists of a 
simple mindra, or eella, about twenty 
feet square, having a portico and a long 
open colonnaded vestibule in front for the 
priests and votaries. Every one of these 
numerous columns differs in its details from 
the others. But the entrance chiefly ex- 
cites admiration, being a mass of elaborate 
workmanship of a peculiar kind, and the 
foliage and flowers may be considered 
perfect. (1) It is deeply to be lamented 
that no artists from Europe, have made 
casts from these masterpieces of sculpture 
and architecture, which would furnish many 
new ideas, and resene the land sacred to 
Bhavini (Miuervn) fioin the charge of hav- 
ing taught nothing but deformity : a charge 
from which it is my pride to have vindica- 
ted her. 

While I remained with Ghassi, amidst 
the ruins, I despatched my guru and 
Brahmins to make diligent search for 
inscriptions ; but many of these, ns well as 
thousands of divinities, the wrecks of 
ancient Patun, have heen built up in the 
new town or its immense circumvallation ; 
but our efforts were not altogether 
unrewarded. 

The oldest inscription, dated S. 748 
(A. D. 962), bore the name of Raja 


Doorgangul, or ‘the bar of the castle.’ It 
is very long, and in that ornamented 
character peculiar to the Budhista and 
Jains throughout these regions. It con* 
tains allusions to the local traditions of the 
Panda Arjoon, and his encounter with the 
demon Yirodbi under the form of BarahS, 
or the boar ; and states, that from the spot 
where the baraha was wounded, and on 
which Iiis blood fell, a figure sprung, 
originating from the wound (Jkhef ) , whose 
offspring in consequence was called Khetriej 
“of his line was Christina Birat Khetri, 
whoso son was Takyao. Whnt did he 
resemble, who obtained the fruits of the 
whole earth, conquering numerous foes P 
He had a son named Kyuk, who was squat 
to the divinity which supports the globe ; 
in wisdom he was renowned as Mah&deo ; 
hi« name sent to sleep the children of hie 
foe t lie appeared as as avatar of Boodb, 
aod like the ocean, which expands when the 
rays of the full moon fall upon it, even ao 
does the seaofonr knowledge increase when 
lie looks upon it : and his verses are filled 
with ambrosia ( amrita ). Prom Cheyt to 
Cbeyt, sacrifice never ceased burning : Iudra 
went without offspring. (2) The contribu* 
tions from the land were raised with justice, 
whiist bis virtues overshadowed the three 
worlds. The light which shines from the 
tusks of his foe’s elephant had departed ; 
and the hand which struck him on the head, 
to urge him on, emitted no sound. Where 
was the land that felt not Iris influence I 
Such was Sri Kyuk t when he visited for* 


( 1 ) The original drawings by Ghassi are deposited at my booksellers, Budd and 
Calkin, Pall-Mall, together with those by Captain Waugh, to shew that any deviation 
from the originals by the engravers is to the decided deterioration of the former. They 
are on a considerably larger scale than the engravings, and I am anxiousthat the publio 
should thus form a correct estimate of the arts as they once existed in India. 

(8) The allusion to this affords another instance of the presumptioo of the priests, 
who compelled the gods to attend the sacrificial rites, and heme Iudra could not visit his 
consort Indrani. 
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sign' lands, joy departed from the wive* of 
. his foe: way all his resolves be accom- 
plished ! 

“S. 748 (A.D.692) on the full moon 
of Jeyt, this ineeription was placed in the 
tnindra, by Goopta, the grandson of Bhat 
Ganeswar, lord of the lord t of verte of 
Moondal, and eon of Hnr-goopta : this 
writing was composed, in the presence of 
Sri Doorgangul Baja, to whom, sslntation 1 
that forehead alone is fair which bows to 
the gods, to a tutor, and to woman ! Engrav- 
ed by Oink the stone-cutter.'* 

On this curious inscription we may 
bestow a few remarks. It appears to me 
that the wild legion of the creation of this 
J Zhetri, from the blood of Baraha, repre- 
sented as a danoo , or demon in disguise, it 
another fiction to veil the admission of 
some northern race into the great Hindu 
family. The name of Baraha, ae' an an- 
cient Indo-Scythio tribe, is fortunately 
abundantly preserved in the annals of 
Jenmlmer, which state, at the early 
periods of the Yadu-Bhatti history opposed 
their entrance into Iudia; while both 
Takshac ( or Tak ) and Kyuk are names 
of Tatar origin, the former signifying ‘the 
snake,* the latter ‘tbe-heavens.* The whole 
of this region bears evidence of a race whose 
religion was ophite, who bore the epithet 
Takshac as the name of the tribe, and whose 
inscriptions in this same nail-headed charac- 
ter are found all over central and western 
India. If we combine this with all that ws 
have already said regarding Raja Hoon of 
Bbadraoti, and Ungutsi the Hun, who 
aerved the Bana of Oheetore at thie precite 
period, (1) when an irruption is recorded 
from central Asia, we are forced to the con- 
clusion, that this ineeription (besides many 
others), is a memorial of a Scythie or Tatar 
prince, who, sa well ae the Gete prince of 
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Salpoor, (S) was grafted upon Hindu 
stock. 

The inscription next in point of antiquity 
was from the Jain temple in the modern 
town. It was dated the 3rd of Jeyt, S. 1103 
(A. D 1047), but l-ecurded only the name of 
a visitor to tbe shrine. 

Near the dam of the Or-eagur, there 
was a vast number of fuueral memorials, 
termed nitea, of the Jain priesthood. 
One is dated “ the 3rd of Mugb, 
S. 1038 ( A. D. 1010 ), on which day 
Srimunt Deo, Chela, or disciple, of Acharya 
Srimana Dewa, left this world.” The bust 
of the acharya, or doctor, is in a studious 
posture, the book laying open upon the 
thooni or cross, which forms a reading-desk, 
often the only sign on {the nitea to mark a 
Jain place of sepulture. 

The adjoining one contained the name 
of Devindra Acharya ; tbe date 8. 1160. 

Another was of "Komar deo, the pundea 
or priest of the race of Koomad Chandra 
Acharya, who finished his career on Thnrsd- 
day ( goorbar ) the Mool nekshitra of S, 
128 !).” 

There were many others, but as, like 
these, they contained uo historical data, 
they were not transcribed. 

Naraynpoor 18th December, eleven 
miles.— Marched at daybreak, and about a 
coss north of the city ascended the natural 
boundary of Harouti and Malwn ; at tbe 
point of ascent was Gondore, formerly in 
the appange of the Ghatti-Bao ( lord of 
the pats ), one of the legendary heroes of 
past days ; and half a coss further was the 
point of descent into the Antrx, or ‘valley/ 
through which our course lay due north. 
In front to the north-west, Gagrown, on the 
opposite range, was just visible through the 
gloom ; while the yet more ancient Mhow, 
the first capital of the Kheechies, was point- 


(l) See Vvl. L p. 196. 


(S) See inscription, Yol. I, p. 614, 
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ed out five oou to the eastward. I felt 
moit anxious to visit this city, celebrated in 
the traditions of Central India, and contain* 
Ing in itself and all around tench that was 
worthy of notice. Bat time pressed : so we 
continued our route over the path trodden 
by the army of Alla-o-din when he besieged 
Aehildas in Gngrown. The valley was full 
three miles wide, the soil fertile, and the 
scenery highly picturesque. The forest on 
each aide echoed with the screams of the 
peacock, the calls of the patridge, and the 
note of the jnngle-oook, who was crowing 
his matins as the san gladdened his retreat. 
It wae tiiis antri, or valley, that the 'Regent 
selected jor his chaoni, or ‘fixed camp’ where 
he has resided for the Inst thirty years. It 
had at length attained the importance of a 
town, having spacious streets and well-built 
houses, and the materials for a clrcnmvalla- 
tion were rapidly accumulating ; bat there 
is a little chance of his living to see it 
finished. The Bite is a admirably chosen, 
upon the banks of the Amjar, and midway 
between the castle of Gngrown and 
Jlialrapatun. A short distance to the west 
of the Regent’s camp, is the Plndarri-ca- 
ekaoni, where the sons of Kurreetu Khan, the 
chief leader of those hordes, resided ; for in 
these days of strife, the old Regent would 
have allied himself with Satan, if he had led 
a horde of plunderers. I was greatly amused 
to see in this camp, also assuming a 
permanent shape, the commencement of an 
eedga, or 'place of prayer for the villains, 
while they robbed and murdered even 
defenceless woman, prayed five timet a 
day 1 

We crossed the confluent streams of 
the Aon and Amjar, which, flowing through 
the plains of Malwa, have forced their way 
tlirongh the exterior chain into the antri of 
Gagrown, pass under its western face, 
dividiug it from the town, aud then join 
the Caly Sinde. 


Until you approach close to GagrowD, 
its town and castle appear united; and 
present a bold and striking object; and it 
is only on mounting the ridge that on* 
perceives the strength of this position, the 
rock being scarped by the action of the 
waters to an immense height. The ascent- 
to the summit of the ridge was so gradual, 
that our surprise was complete, when, cast- 
ing our eye north, we saw the Caly Sinde 
sweeping along the northern face of both 
fort and town, whenoe it turns due north, 
ploughing its serpentine passage, at a depth 
of full two hundred feet below the level of 
the valley, through three distinct ranges, 
each chasm or opening appearing in this bold 
perspective like a huge portal, whence the- 
river gains the yielding plains of Haronti. As 
we passed under the town, we were saluted 
by a discharge from all the ordnance on its 
ramparts, ahd the governor, who had ad- 
vanced to meet us at the express desire of 
his master, invited ns in ; bat though 
strongly pressed, and eqnally desirous to 
see a place of such celebrity, I would not 
make myself acquainted with the secrets of 
this chief stronghold of the Regent. On 
whichever side au enemy might approach it, ■ 
he would have to take the bull by the horns. 
It was only by polluting the waters with 
the blood of the sacred kine, that Alla, ‘the 
sanguinary’ (Ikooni), took it about five , 
centuries ago from the valiant Kheechie, - 
Aobildas, an aocount of whose fsmily would 
be here out of place. Independent of 
ancient associations, there is a wild grandeur 
about Gagrown, which makes it well wor- • 
thy of a visit, and the views from the north 
must be still finer than from the point 
whence we beheld it. 

We passed over the ridge at the ex- 
tremity of the town, and descended into- 
another antri, up which we journeyed nearly 
due west until we reached our camp at. 
Narayaupoor. The ralley was from four to- 
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fix hundred yards in breadth, and jo the 
highest state of cultivation ; to preserve 
which, and at tha same time to seenre the 
game, the Begent, at an immense expense, 
has ent deep trenches at the shirt of the hills 
en each side, over which neither deer 
nor hog ean pass, while the forests 
that crown the bills to their sammit 
are almost impervious even to wild beasts. 
We passed' various small cantonments 
where the Begent could collect the 
bast part of his army, some even on the 
sammit of the ridge. At all of these ere 
wells, and reservoirs termed po. 

Mobundurra, December 141 A, ten miles. 

A daybreak, commenced our maroh up 
the valley, and midway between Narayn- 
poor and the durra, reached the ruined 
castle of Ghatti, so called from its being 
erected on the summit of the ridge com* 
mending an outlet of the valley. Partly 
from the gradual ascent of the valley, and 
from the depression of tha ridge, we formed 
rather a mean opinion of the pass (ghatti) ; 
but this feeling was soon lost when we 
attained the crest, and fonnd ourselves on a 
scarped rook of some hundred feet in 
elevation, commanding a view over all the 
plainofof Ifalwa, while at onr feet was a 
con tin nation of the antri of the Am jar, 
wbioh we observed gliding through the 
deep woods the Begent has allowed to 
remain at the entrances of these valleys. 

Tradition is eloquent on the doedg of 
the ‘Lord of the Pass,* both of the Kheechie 
and JBEara, and they point out the impres- 
sion of Mehraj Kbeeohie’s charger, as he 
•prang upon the Islamite invaders. There 
are many csaotapha to the memory 
of the slain, and several small shrines 
to Siva and his consort, in one of 
which I found an inscription not only 
recording the name of Mehraj, but the 
curious fact that four generations were 
present at the eooseoratioD of one to Siva. 


It ran thus “In S. 1657 and Saca' 1522, is 
that particular year called Somya, the son 
in the south, the Benson of cold, in' the 
happy month Asoj, the dark half thereof, 
on Sunday, and the thirty-sixth gnrrie ; 
in such a happy moment, the Kheechie of 
Cbohan rnee, Maharaj Sri Bswut Nursing- 
dec, and his eon Sri Rawut Mohraj, and hie 
son Sri Ohnndersen, and hie son Kalian- 
das, erected this teo~ali (house of Sivn) : may 
they be fortunate ! Written by Jey Serrnan, 
and engraved by Kumma, in the presence 
of the priest Kistna, the son of Molies.’’ 

We shall pass over the endless tales of 
the many heroes who fell in its defenoe, to 
the last of any note — Goman j)ing, a 
descendant of Sawunt Harn. The anecdote 
I am about to insert relates to the time 
when Rao Doorjnn Sal was prince of Kotah, 
and the post of Foujdar wag held by a 
Rahtore Rijpoot, Jey Sing of Gagorni. 
Through the influence of this fbnjdar, Go- 
xnau was deprived of tlie honour of defend- 
ing the pass, and hi a estate sequestrated. 
He was proceeding homeward with a heavy 
heart from the presence of liis sovereign, 
when he met the foujdar with his train. 
It was dark, and a torch-bearer preceded 
him, whom Goman dashed to the earth, 
and with his iron lance transfixed the 
Rahtore to his pallet. Making for the 
gate, he said it was the Rao’s order 
that none should pass un'il his return. 
As soon as he gained his estate, he 
proceeded with his family and effects 
to Oodipoor, and found sirna with the 
fiana, who gave him an estate for the 
support of himself and bis followers. There 
he remained until Kotab was besieged by 
Raja Eiuii Sing of Jey poor, wheu he 
obtained the Rana's leave to fly to its 
defence, Passing over the Fathar, be made 
for K'<tah, but it wag invested on every 
side Determined to reach it or perish, he 
ordered his naharra to beat, and advanced 
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through the benrt of the enemy’s camp. 
The Jeypoor prince asked who had the 
audacity to beat close to his quarters, 
and being told, "the Rawut of the Pass, 
from Oodipoor,” he expressed a wish 
to see the man, of whom he h id heard his 
father say, he had, unarmed, slain a 
tiger. The Hara obeyed the summons, 
but would only enter the Presence in the 
midst of his band. He was courteously 
received and offered large estates in Jeypoor; 
the Raja remarking, that G<>man Sing was 
only going to his doom, since “ in the spare 
of eating a pan, he (EsuriSing) would be 
master of Kotah.’’ Losing all patience, 
Goman said, "take my salaam and my de- 
fiance, Mftliamj ; the heads of twenty 
thousand Haros aro with Kotah." lie was 
permitted to pnes the batteries unmolested, 
and on reaching the river, lie called aloud, 
“the Ghatta Rnwut wants a boat," to 
conduct 1dm to his sovereign, whom he 
found seated behind the walls encouraging 
the defence. At that very moment, a 
report was brought that a breach was 
nearly effected at a particular point ; and 
scarcely had the prince applauded bis 
Bwamdherma , than, making his bow, Goman 
marched his followers to the breach, and 
"there planted hislianee.” Such were the 
Haras of past days ; but the desoendantB 
of the ‘Kawufc of the Pass’ are now in 
penury, deprived of their lands, and hard 
pressed to find a livelihood. 

We continued our march from this Pass, 
often moistened with Rajpoot blood, and 
reached the Burra, outside ef which we 
found the old Regent encamped, and whence 
we issued on our tour just three weekB ago. 
It was by mere accident that, some distance 
up the valley, ( a continuation of that wo 
had juet quitted ), we heard of some ruins, 
termed the “Chaori of Bheem,” one of the 
most striking remains of art I had yet met 
With. It is the fragment only of a quad- 




rangnlar pile, of which little now remains, 
the materials having been used by one of 
the Kotah prinoes, in erecting a small 
palace to a Bhilni concubine. The columns' 
possess great .originality, and appear to 
be the connecting link of Hindu and 
Egyptian architecture. Not far from 
the Ohanri, where, according to'local tradi- 
tions, the Pandu Bheem celebrated his 
nuptials, are two columns, standing without 
relation to any other edifice ; but in the 
lapse of ages the fragments appertaining to 
them have been covered with earth or 
jungle. At every step we found joojarks, 
or funeral stones ; and as this “Pass of 
Mukund” must, as the chief outlet between' 
the Dekhan and northern India, have been 
a celebrated spot, it is not nnlikely that in 
remote ageB some city was built within its 
natural ramparts. Throughout this town, 
we found many traces of the beneficent but 
simple legislation of the Hara princes : andt' 
when the Regent set up hit pillar, prohibit- 
ing chiefly his own violence, he had abund- 
ant formulas to appeal to. We have already 
alluded to this circumstance in the sketch 
of his biography, and we may here insert a 
free translation of the ordinance we found 
engraved in the Pass, and which is recorded' 
throughout Harouti. 

" Mabaraj Maharao-ji Kishore Sing, or- 
daining * To all the merchants ( mahajins ), 
traders, cultivators, and every tribe inhabit- 
ing Mokundurra. At this time, be full of 
confidence ; trade, traffic, exchange, borrow, 
lend, cultivate, and be prosperous ; for all 
dind { contribution ) is abolished by the 
Durbar. Crimes will be punished according 
to their magnitude. AH officers of trust, 
Patels, Patwarris, Sasurris ( night-guards ), 
and mootsuddies (soribes ), will be rewarded 
for good services, and for evil. None of 
them sliall be guilty of exactions from 
merchants or others ; this is a law sworn to 
by all that is sucre 1 to Hindu or Mootlem. 
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Ordained from the royal month, and by 
command of Nanah-ji ( grandsire ) Zilim 
Sing, and unc'e Madhu Stag. Asoj the 
10th, Monday S. 187? ( A. D. 1821 ).” 

. Haviog halted a few days, we returned 
te Kotah by the towns of Puchp&har and 
Anundpoor ; both large and thriving, 
situated upon the banks of fine pieces of 
Water. Madhn Sing, at the bead of a 
splendid cavalcade, with six field-pieces, 
advanced a couple of miles to conduct me 
to my old residence, the garden-house, east 
of the town, During the six weeks that we 
remained here to watch the result of the 
measures elsewhere described, we endeavour- 
ed to find amusement in various ways, to 
divert ns from brooding npon the cholera 
which was raging around as. Tins season 
attracts flocks of wild-geese to prey npon the 
young corn, and we had the double pleasure 
of shooting and eating them. Occasionally, 
we had a shot st a deer, or hunted them 
down with the Regent’s ckeetat ( hunting- 
leopards) or with the dogs ran down jackals, 
foxes, or hares. There was a. rtimna for 
wild-hogs abost five miles from our abode, 
and a delightful summer retreat in the 
midst of a fine sheet of water. The animals 
wen so tame, from the custom of feeding 
them, that it was almost unsportsmanlike 
to shoot at them. On one occasion, the 
Maharoo prepared an excursion upon the 
water, in which I was not well enoogh to 
join. Numerous thekarrit, 1 or hunters,’ 
proceeded up either bank to rouse the bears 
•r tigers that find cover there, when the 
party from the boats shot at them as they 
pawed. Partly for the purpose of enjoying 
this spot, and partly to see the fortress of 
E&ailgurh, six miles south of the city, 
we afterwards made another exparsion, 
which, though not unattended by danger, 
afforded a good deal of merriment. The 
river here is confined by perpendicular 
rocks, full threa hundred feet in height; 


and amidst the itbrit, these wild animate 
find shelter. Aa the side on which 
we were did not promiae much sport, we 
determined to cross the stream, and finding 
a quantity of timber suited to the purpose, 
we set to work to construct a raft ; but had 
only pushed a few paoea from the shore 
when we began to sink, and were compelled 
te make a Jonas of the doctor, though we 
afterwards sent the vessel back for him, and 
in due time landed all our party and ap- 
pendages. Being furnished with huntsmen 
by the Regent, who knew the lairs of the 
animals, we despatched them np the stream, 
taking post onraelves behind some masses of 
rock in the only path by which they could 
advance. We had been seated abont half 
an hour, when the shouts of the hunters 
were heard, and soon a huge bear, his 
muzzle grey from age, earns slowly trotting 
np the pathway. Being unable to repress 
the mirth of Captain Waugh and the doctor, 
who were conning over the events of the 
morning, just before he came in sight, I bad 
quitted them, and was trying to gain a point 
of security a little remote from them ; 
but before I could attain it, they had both 
fired and missed, and Bruin came at a full 
gallop towards mo. When within ten paees, 
I fired and hit him in the flank ; he fell, but 
almost instantly recovered, and charged me 
open-mouthed, when one of my domestics 
boldly attacked him with a bog-spear hud 
saved me from a hug. Between the spear 
and the shot, he went floundering off, and 
was lost in the crevices of the rock. On onr 
return, ,we passed the day amidst the rain* 
of Efenilgarb, an enormous pile of atonea 
without oernent ; in all probability, a fortress 
of some of the aboriginal Bbtte, Both create 
of the mountain are covered with jungle, 
affording abundant sport to the princes of 
Kotah. There is a spot of some celebrity a 
few cose to the south- of this, called Oypoor- 
Mahadeo, where there is a cascade from a 
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stream that {all* into the Chuubul, 
wbone bank* are said to be here up- 
wards of six hundred feet iu height. There 
are few more remarkable spots in India 
than the course of the river from Kotah to 
Bhjneror, where both the naturalist and 
the painter might find ample employ- 
ment. 


I sent scouts In all directions to seek fur 
inscriptions ; some of which are in an 
unknown character. One of the most in- 
teresting, brought from Kunswah, of a Jit 
prince, hss been given in the first volume 
of this work. 


OHA.PTHB XIV. 


Visit io Mynal. — Definition of the servile condition termed hussie . — Bijolli .— 
Inscriptioni. — Ancient history of Bijolli . — Evidence that the Chokans 
wrested the throne Qf Delhi from the Tnars. — fain temples*— Inscriptions. 
— St rite temples. — Prodigious extent of ruins. — The Bijolli chief.— 
Bis daughter a Sati.— Mynal, or iiahanal.— Its picturesque site.— Records 
of Prithteiraj, the Chohan.— Inscriptions.— Synchronism in an enigmatic - 
oil date. — March to Bey goo.— Bvmaoda, the castle of Aloo Hara.— Legend 
of that chief Imprecation of the virgin Sati . — Becollections of the Boras 
still associated with their aneieut traditions.— Quit Bumaoda and arrive 
at Beygoo. 


In February, 1 recommenced my march 
for Oodipoor, and having halted a few day* 
at Eooudi, and found all there as my heart 
could wish, I resumed the maroh across the 
Pathar, determined to put into execution 
my wish of visiting Mynal. About tea 
miles north, on this side of it, I halted st 
Bijolli, one of the principal fiefs of Mewar, 
held by a chief of the Pramar tribe, with 
the title of Baa. This family, originally 
Baos of Jugnair, near Biana, came into 
Hewer in the time of the great TJmr Sing, 
with all hia hussie, upwards of two centuries 
ago ; the Bana having married the daughter 
of Bao Asoca, to whom be assigned an 
estate worth five lakhs annually. I have 
elae-where explained the meaning of 
.ft term which embraces bondage amongst 
4a synonyms, though it is the lightest 


speoies of slavery. Bustle, or properly vast, 
mesne a 'settler,’ an 'inhabitant,' from vas, 
a ‘habitation,’ and l oatna,' to inhabit,’ but it 
does not distinguish between free settlers 
and oompulsory labourers ; but wheresoever 
the phrase is used in Bajwarra, it may be. 
assumed to imply the latter. Still, strange 
to say, the condition includes none of the 
accessories of slavery : there ie no task-duty 
of soy kind, nor is the individual account- 
able for hie labour to any one : be pays the 
usual taxes, and the the only tie upon him 
appears to be that of a compulsory residence 
in his vas and the epithet, which is in 
itself a fetter upon the mind on the cost of 
Bijolli. 

Bijolli ( Vijyavalli) stand* amidst the 
ruins with which this oopermal, or high- 
land* is crowded. From the numerous in- 
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Jtoriptioua wejhere found, we hove to ohose, 
for ancient name between Aliolohpur and 
Morakuro ; the latter is etill applied, 
though the former appears only on the 
Moozding atone. This western forntier 
teems with traditiou* of the Chohans, and 
aeema to have been a dependenoy of Ajmere, 
aa these inscriptions contain many celebrat- 
ed names of that dynasty, aa Beesildeo, 
Someswar, Prithwiraj ; and chiefly record 
the matrialjvirtnea and piety of Iron-Raj of 
Morakuro, and his offspring, Bahir-raj and 
Koontpal, who appear contemporary with 
their paramonnt prince and relative, 
Prithwiraj, King of Delhi and Ajmere. 
i One inscription records the notions of the 
dynasty of Cheetore, and they are go inter- 
mingled as to render it almost impossible to 
Separate the Gehlotes from the Chohans. 

' It begins with an invocation to 'Saeambhari 
Jinunie Mata, the mother of births, 

. guardian of the rase (j/aeam), and of mighty 
jwstlfie (daorga), hills, and ruins, the Protec- 
tress.” Having mentioned the names of 
nine Chohans (of Vachgotra), it flies off to 
Srimsd Bappa-Raj, Vindhya Nirpati, or, 
•Bappa, sovereign of the vindhya Hills,’ the 
founder of the Ranas of Mewar. but the 
names that follow do not belong to hie dy- 
nasty, which leada me to imagine that the 
Chohans of Opermal were vassal* of Cheetore 
At that early period. 8inoe antiquarian disqui- 
sitions, however, would be out of place here, 
Ire shall only give the concluding portion. 
It is or Koontpal, the grandson of Imo-raj, 
«who destroyed Jawnlapur, and the fame of 
whose exploit at the capture of Delhi is 
engraved on the gate BalebhL Hil elder 
-brother’s son was Prithwiraj, who amassed 
A purb of gold, which he gave in charity, 
ted built-in Moraknro a temple to Faraewa- 
nath. Having obtained the regal dignity, 
through Someswar, he waa thence called 
SbsMSNwr, for the sake of whose soul this 
is Mr* was erected, -and the village of 


Rewna on the Bewa, bestowed for Us 
support.--S. 1826 (A.D. 1170)." Thi* 
appears completely to set at rest the 
question whether the Chohans wrested by 
force the throne of Delhi from the Tunrs j 
sad it is singular, that from the most remote 
part of the dominions of’this illustrious line, 
we should have a confirmation of the 
fact asserted by their great bard Chuud. 
The inscriptions at Aai ( Hansi ), and 
on the column of Delhi, were all written 
abont the same period as this . But the 
appeal made to “the gate of Balabhi,” the 
ancient c&pitsl of the Gehlotes in Saurashtra, 
is the most singular part of it, and will only 
admit of one construction, namely, that 
when Prithwiraj revenged the death of hie 
father, Somes war, who was slain in battle 
by the prince of S mrashtra and Guzzerat, 
Koontpal must have availed himself of that 
opportunity to appropriate the share he had 
in the capture of Delhi. Chund informs ns 
he made a conquest oE the whole of Guzzerat 
from Bhola Bheem. 

We have also two other not unimportant 
pieces of information : first, that Morakuro 
wee an ancient name of Bijolli ; and next, 
that the Chohan prince was a disciple of 
the Jains which, according to Chnnd, waa 
not uncommon, as he telle ue that he banish- 
ed hie eon Sarongdeo from Ajmere, for 
attaching himself to the doctrines of the 
Bndhists. 

Moraknro about half a mile east of 
Bijolli, is now in ruins ; but there are re- 
main* of a tote, or castle, a palace called the 
No^hoki, and no lew than five temples to 
Psnwanath, the twenty-third of the Jain 
poimiffs, all of considerable magnitude and 
elaborate architectural details, though not 
to be compared with Borolli. Indeed, H ia 
every where apparent, that there ie nothing 
classical ia design -or exeeation in the archi- 
tecture of India posterior to. the eleventh 
century. One .of .my actibes, who ha# a 
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talent for design,, is delineating with his 
reed (Culm) these stupendous piles, while 
my old Jain guru is hard at work copying 
what is not the least curious part of the 
antiquities of Bijolli, two inscriptions cut 
in the.roch 5 one of the Oliohan race, tho 
other of the Sank\ Puran, appertaining to 
hie own creed, the Juiu. It is fifteen feet 
long by five in breadth, nnd has fifty-two 
lines. (1) The othor is eleven feet six 
inches by three feet six, and contains 
thirty-one lines ; so that the old gentleman 
has ample occnpntinn. A stream runs 
amidst the rains, called the Mundugni 
( fire-extinguishing ) ; and ihcro is a coend, 
or fountain, close to the temples of Parswa, 
with the remains of two nohle reservoirs. 
All these relics indicate that the Jains were 
of the Digumber sect. The genealogy 
is within the tale, or precincts of the old 
castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedi- 
cated to Siva, of still greater magnitude, 
nearer to the town, but without inscrip- 
tions; though one in an adjoining coond 
called the Rawati, records the piety of the 
Oohil chief Rdiil, who had bestowed “a 
patch of land in the Antri ,’’ defining minute- 
ly its limits, and inviting others { not 
ineffectually, as is proved by other be- 
quests), in the preamble to his gift, to 
follow his example by the declaration that 
"whoever bathes in the Rewati fountain 
will be beloved by her lord, and have a 
numerous progeny." 

The modern castle of Bijolli is construct- 
ed entirely out of the ruins of the old 
shrines of Morakuro, and gods and demous 
are huddled promiscuously together. This 
is very common, as we have repeatedly 


noticed ; nor can any thing better evince 
that the Hindu attaches no abstract virtue 
to the material object or idol, but regard* 
it merely as a type of some power or quality 
which he wishes to propitiate. On the dese- 
cration of the receptacle, the idol become* 
again, in his estimation, a mere atone, and 
is used as such without scruple.* All around, 
for several miles, are seen the wrecke of peat 
days. At Dorowlee, about four miles south, 
is an inscription dated B. 900 ( A, D. 844 ), 
but it is unimportant ; and again, at 
Telsooah, two miles farther south, are four 
mundirt, a coond, and a torun, or triumphal 
arch, hut no inscription. At Jarowln, about 
six miles distant, there are no less than 
seven mundirt and a coond — a mere heap of 
ruins. At Ambaghati, one of the passes of 
descent from the table-land into the plain, 
there are the remains af an ancient castle 
and a shrine, and I have the names of four 
or five other places, all within five miles of 
Bij 'lli, each having two and three temples 
in ruins. Tradition does not name the 
destroyer, but as it evidently was not Time, 
we may without hesitation, divide the 
opprobrium between those great iconoclasts, 
the Ghori king Alla, and the Mogul Arung- 
zebe, tho first of whom is never named 
without tiie addition of Ichooni,' the sanguin- 
ary,’ whilst the other is known as Kal - 
jumtm, the demon-foe of Chrishna. 

The Bijollia chief is greatly reduced, 
though bis estates, if cultivated, would yield 
fifty thousaod rupees annually but he 
cannot oreate more vast, unless he could 
animate the prostiate forms which lie scat- 
tered around him. It was bis daughter. who 
was married to prince Umra, and -who, 
though only seventeen, withstood, all 


( 1 ) 1 have never had time to learn the purport of this inscription, but hold -it, 
together with a host of others, at the service of those who desire to expound them. Jfqr 
myself without my old gum, I am like a ship without helm or compass (as Cktmd woukl 
•ay) r in ploughing the ocean of (Sanscrit) rhyme.*' 
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solicitation to save her from the pyre on hie 
demise. ( 1 ) I mode nee of the strongest 
argument!, through her unole, then at 
Oodipoor, promising to sae'my influence to 
increase his estate and doubtless his poverty 
reinforced his inclination ; but all was in 
vain— she determined “to expiate the sins of 
her lord." Having remained two or three 
days, we ooo tinned our joarney in quest of 
the antique and the picturesque, and found 
both. 

Jiyual February Slit.— It is fortunate 
that the pencil can here pourtray what 
traaeoends the power of the pen ; to it we 
■hall, therefore, ieare the architectural 
wonders of Habaoal, and guccinetly describe 
its site. It is difficult to conceive what 
oould have induced the princely racee of 
Oheetore or Ajmere to select such a apnt 
as an appanage for the cadets of their 
families, whioh in summer must be a 
furnace, owing to the reflection of the sun's 
rays from the rock ; tradition, indeed, asserts 
that it i» to tha love of the sublime alone 
we are indebted for these singular struc- 
tures. The name it derived from the posi- 
lion JfaAa-nal, ‘the great ehaim,’ or cleft 
in the western face of the Pathsr, present- 
ing an abyss of about four hundred feet 
in depth, over which, at a sharp re-entering 
angle, falls a cascade, and though now but 
a rill, it moat be a magnificent object in 
the rainy season. Within this dell it 
would bo death to enter : gloomy as Erebus, 
crowded with majestic foliage entangled by 
the twisted boughs as the amervela, and 
affording cover to all description of the 
inha bitan ts, quadruped and feathered, of 
the forest. On the very brink of the preci- 
pies, overhanging the abyss, is the group 
of mixed temples aud dwellings, which bear 
tha name of Prithwiraj while those on the 
opposite side art distinguifhed by that 


of Samarsi of Cheetore, the brother-iu-laW 
of the Chohau emperor of Delhi and 
Ajmere, whose wife, Pritha-Bae, has been 
immortalised by Chund, with her husband 
and brother. Here, the grand cleft between 
them, these two last bulwarks of the lUjpoot 
races were aocustomed to meet with their 
families, and pass days of affectionate inter* 
course, in which no doubt the political condi- 
tion of India was a prominent topic of dis- 
cussion. If we may believe, and we have no 
reason to distrust, the testimony of Chund, 
had Prithwiraj listened to the oouusel of the 
Ulysses of the Hindus, ( in which light 
8a more! was regarded by friend and foe ), 
the Islamite never would hare been lord of 
HindosthaD. But the indomitable courage 
and entbnsiastio enterprise of Prithwiraj 
sunk them all ; and when neither wisdom 
nor valour oould save him from destruction, 
the heroic prince of Cheetore was foremost 
to court it. Both fell on the banks of the 
Caggar, amidst heroes of every tribe in 
Rajpootana. It was indeed to them, as the 
bard justly terms it, pralaya, the day of 
universal doom ; tne the last field main- 
tained for their national independence. To 
me, who have pored over their poetic 
legeadt, and imbibed all those sympathies 
which none can avoid who stndy the Raj- 
poot character, there was a melanoholy 
charm io the solemn ruins of Myn&l. It 
was a season, too, when every thing conspir- 
ed to nourish this feeling; the very trees 
which were crowded about these relics of 
departed glory, appearing by their leafless 
boughs and lugubrioua aspect to join in 
the universal mourning. 

We found many inscriptions at Mahanal, 
end of one l shall here insert a free transla- 
tion, as it may be applied hereafter to the 
correction of the chronology of the Haras, 
of which race it contains a memorial. 


0) Bee Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, VoL I. p. lhS. 
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“By Asapurana ( 1 ) [the fulfiller 
of our deeiree ] the oula-devi ( 2 ) [ tute- 
lary goddess] of tbe race, by whose 
favour hidden treasures are revealed, 
and through whose power many tChohan 
kings have ruled the earth, of which race 
was Bhaonrdktm, (3) who in the field of 
etrifq attained the desires of victory. Of 
his race was the tribe of Hue, of which was 
Koalun, (4) of illustrious and pure descent 
in both races ; whose fame was fair as the 
rays of the moon. From him was Jypal, (5) 
who obtained the fruits of the good works 
of his former existence in the present garb 
of royalty ; and whose subjects prayed they 
might never know another sovereign. 
From him was Deva-raj, (6) the lord of the 
land, who gave whatever was desired, and 
whose wish wss to render mankind happy. 
He delighted in the dance and the song. 
His son was Hur-raj, (7) whose frame was 
a piece of fire ; who, in the field of battle, I 
conquered renown from the princea of the ‘ 
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land [ bkom-etioar\ and drugged the spoils 
of victory from their pi unacted abodes. 

‘From him were the lords of Bumaoda,(8) 
whose land yielded to them ite fruits. 
From Deva-raj was Bit-pal, (9 ) who mad* 
the rebellious bow the head, or trod thou 
under foot, as did C ipila, the son of Sagers. 
Erom him was Kelhan, the chief of his 
tribe, whose son Koontul, resembled 
Dhermaraj ; he had s younger brother, cal- 
led Deds. Of his wife, Majuldevi, a son was 
born to Koontul, fair as tbe offspring of the 
ocean.(lO) He was named Mahadeva. He was 
[ in witdom ] fathomless as the sea, and in 
battle immovable ss Soomern ; in gifts bn 
was the Calpa vrictha of Indra. He laid 
tbe dust raised by the hoofs of hostiles, steed 
by the blood of his foe. The sword grasp- 
ed in his extended armed dazzled the eye of 
his enemy, as when uplifted over the head 
of Umi-Shah be rescued the Lord of Med- 
pet, and dragged Kartell from his grasp, 
as is Chandra from Rahoo. (11) He trod thn 


(1) Asa is literally, ‘Hope.’ 

(2) Goddess of the race, pronounced cool. 

(3) ‘The wealth of tbe bee such are the metaphorical appellations amongst the 
Rajpoots. 

(4) This is the prince who crawlBd in Kedsrnatb, and son of Rainsi, the emigrant 
prince from Aaer, who ie perhaps here designated as ‘the wealth of the bee.' This won 
in 8. 1363, or A. D. 1297. 

(6) Jypnl (‘ fosterer of victory’) must be tbe prince familiarly called “Bango’’ in the 
annals, and not tbe grandson but tbe ton of Kooluu — there said to have taken Mynal 
or Mahanai. 

(6) Dewa is the son of Bango, and founder of Boondi, in S. 1393, or A. D. 1342. 

(7) Hur-raj, elder son of Dewa, beqame lord of Bumaoda, by the abdication of his 
father, who thenceforth resided at hie conquest at Boondi. 

(8) Hur-raj had tweleve sons ; the eldest of whom, tbe celebrated Aioo Hera, 
succeeded to Bumaoda. 

(9) Here we quit the direct line of descent, going back to Dewa. Rit-pal, in all 
probability, was the offspring of one of the twelve eons of the.Hur-raj, having Mynal as 
a fief of Bumaoda. 

(10) In the origiual, ’’fair as Chaoderma (the /noon), the offspring of Samudra (the 
ocean).” In Hindu mythology, the moon is a male divinity, and son of the ocean, 
whioh supplies a favourite metaphor to the Bnrdai . — the sea expanding with delight ah 
the sight of his child, denoting the ebb and flow of the waters. 

(11) This Umi Shah can only be the Pathan emperor Humayooo, who enjoyed a short 
and infamous celebrity ; and Mshadeo, the Hara prince of Mahanal, who takes the credit 
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Sool tan’s army under foot, as does the ox 
the corn j even as did the Danoos (demons) 
churn the ocean, so did Mahadeva the 
field of strife, seizing the gem ( rutna ) 
of victory from the son of the king, 
and bestowing it on Kaitaii, the lord of 
men. From the centre even to the skirts 
of space, did the fame of his actions ex- 
tend, pure as ourdled milk . He hnd a son, 
Doorjan, on whom he bestowed the title of 
Jiva-raj (1) (Jeojraj), who had two 
brothers, Sobutsal and Cumhhtcanna. (2) 

“ Here, at Mahanal, the lord of the land, 
Mahadeva, made a mindra, in whose vari- 
ously-sculptured wall this treasure [the 
inscribed tablet] is concealed. This (the tem- 
ple ) is an epitome of the nniverse, whose 
pinnacle (y Her a ), sparkles like a gem. 
The mind of Mahadeva is bent on devotion 
in Mahanal, the emblem of Kylas, where 
the Brahmins perform varied rites. While the 
Bciencs of arms endures, may the lenowu 
of Mahadeva never peiiah ; (3) nnd until 
flanges ceases to flow, and Soomeru to be 
immoveable, may this memorial of MahndeTa 

abide fixed at Mahanal. This invocation i 
to Mahadeva was made 6y Mahadeva, and 
by the Brahmin Dhuneswsr, the dweller in 
Chutturkote (Cheetore), was this parothishta 
composed : 


Arga, Goon, Chandra, Indu, 

“ The month of ByBak {toodt) , the 
seventh. By Viradhwul, the arohiteot (silpt), 
learned in the works of architecture ( slipa- 
sastra ), was this temple erected.” , 

The cryptographic date contained in the 
above four words, is not the least curious 
part of this inscription, to which I did not 
even look wh^n composing the Boondi 
annals, and which is another of the many 
powerful proofs of the general fidelity of 
their poetic chronicles. 

Arga is the sun, and Jen >tes the number 
12; Goon is the three principal passions oE 
the mind : and Chandra and Indu each 
stand for one : thus, 

Arga, Goon , Chandra, Indu. 

12. 3. 1. 1. 

and this ‘‘coiicral. d ( goopta ) treasure,” 
alluded to in the inscription, must be read 
backwards. But either my expounder, or 
the si/pi, was out, and had I not found 
S. 1440 in a corner, we should never have 
known tbo value of this treasure. Many 
inscriptions arc useless from their dates 
being thus enigmatically expressed ; and 
I subjoin, in a note, a few of the magic 


of rescuing prince Kaitsi, must have been one of the great feudatories, perhaps general- 
issimo of the armies of Mewar ( Medpat ). It will be pleasing to the loreis of logeudary 
lore to leam, from a singular tale, which we shall relate when we get to Bumaoda, that if 
on one occasion he owed his rescue to the Hars, the Inst on another took the life he gave ; 
and as it is said he abdicated in favour of his son Doorjun, whom he constituted Jiva-raj, 
oi king (raj), while he was yet in life {Jiva), it is not unlikely that, in order to atone for 
(he crime of Ireason to his sovereign lord ,he abandoned the gadi of Myual. 

(1) Here it is distinctly avowed that Mahadeva, havibg constituted hiB son Jiva-raj 
passed his days in devotion io the temple he had fonnded. 

(2) Pronounced Koombkumn, ‘a ray of the Cumiha,' the vessel emblematic of Ceres, 
and elsewhere described. 

(3) It appears he did not forget he had been n warrior. 
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runes, which may aid others to decipher 
them. (I) 

I was more successful io another inscrip, 
tion of Irno or A mode v a ( fam. Arndeo ), 
who appear* to have held the entire Ooper- 
mal as a fief of Ajmere, and who is conspicu- 
ous in the Bijoili inscription. Of this, suffice 
it to say, that it records his having “made 
the gateway to Mynal, otherwise termed 
the city of Somesw&r ; ” and the date is. 

Anhui, Nani, Ind, Lid. 

8. 9. 1. 1. 

Anhui ( fire ) stands for three, denoting 
the tliird eye of Mahadcva, which is 
eventually to cause parody a, or ‘destruction.’ 
Nuni stands for nine, or the no-nund of 
their ancient histories. Indu, the moon, 
( twice repeated ), is one, and the whole, 
read backwards, is S. 1193, or A. D. 1137. 

In the mundur or Sainarsi, we found the 
fragment of another inscription dated S. 12-2, 
and containing the eulogy of Somarsi and 
Arnoraj, lord of the region : also the mime of 
“ Prithwiraj, who destroyed tho barbarians’’ 
and concluding Sawnnt Sing. 

Beygoo, February . — We commenced our 
mnroh at break of day, along the very crest 
of the Pathar ; but the thick woods through 
which lay our path did not allow us a peep 
at the plains of Medpat, until we reached 
the peak, where once stood iho castle of 
Aloo Hara. But silent were the walls of 
Bmnaoda ; desolation was in the courts of 
Aloo Hara. We could trace, however, the 


plan of this famed residence of a hero, 
which consisted of sin exterior and an 
interior castle, the latter being & hund- 
red and seventy cubits by a hundred 
and twelve. There are the ruins of three 
Jain temples, to Siva, Hanuman, and 
Dhetmaraju, the Hindu Minos j also three 
tanks, one of which was in excellent 
preservation. There are likewise the re- 
mains of one ball, oalled the andheari Jcotri, 
or 1 dark chamber,’ perhaps that in which 
Aloo (according to tradition) locked up his 
nephew, when he carried his feud into the 
desert. The site commands an extensive view 
of the plains of M ewar, and of the arneo- 
gkati (pass), down the Bide of the mountain, 
to the valley of Beygoo. Beneath, on a ledge 
of rock, guarding the ascent, was the gigan- 
tic statue of ‘Jogini Mata,’ placed on the 
very verge of the precipice, and overlooking 
one of the noblest prospects in nature. The 
hill here forms a re-entering angle of con- 
siderable depth, the sides scarped, lofty and 
wooded to the b»Be •, all the plain below is 
covered with lofty trees, over whose tops 
the parasitic amervela forms an umbrage- 
ous canopy, extending from rock to rock, 
and if its superfluous supports were re- 
moved, it would form a sylvan lmll, where 
twenty thousand men might asseble. 

Over this magnificent scenery, “our 
Queen of the Pass’’ looks grimly down ; but 
now there is neither foe to oppose, nor 
scion of Bumaoda to guard. I could not 


(1) Indu (the moon)... 1 

Pukheo (the two fortuights) 2 

Netra (tho three eyes of Sivs) 3 

Veda (the four holy books) A 

Sur (the five arrows of C»mde«, or Cupid)... 5 
Seat (the six seasons, of two months each).. .6 
Juludhet (the seven seas, or Samoodras)... 7 

Sidh 8 

Nidh (the nine planets) 9 

Dig (the ten corners of (ho globe) 10 

Roodra (a name of Siva)... 11 

Arga (the sun)... i2 
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] M rn exactly who had levelled the oaatle of 
Aloo Hura, although it would appear to 
have been the act of the lord paramount of 
Cheetore, on whose land it is situated ; it is 
now within the fief of Beygoo. We have 
already given one legend of Aloo ; another 
from the spot may not be unacceptable. 

In one of the twenty-four castles depend- 
ant on Bumaoda, resided Lallaji, a kinsman 
of Aloo. He had one daughter, in whose 
name he sent the coco-nut to his liege-lord, 
the Bans of Cheetore ; but the honour was 
declined. The family priest was returning 
across the antri, when he encountered the 
heir of Cheetore returning from the chase, 
who, on learning the cause of the holy man’s 
grief, determined to remove it by taking 
the nuptial symbol himself. He dismissed 
the priest, telling him he should soon appear 
to claim his bride. Accordingly, with an 
escort befitting the heir of Cheetore, and 
accompanied by a bard then on a visit 
to the Rana, he set out for Bnmaodo, 
Bheemsen Bardai was a native of Benares, 
and happened to pass through Mewar on 
his way to Cutch-Bhooj, at the very 
period when ail “the sons of rhyme" were 
under sentence of exile from Mewar ; 
a fate which we frequently find attending 
the fraternity in this country. The canse 
of this expatriation was as follows : an 
image of the deity had been discovered in 
clearing out the waters of the lake, of a 
form bo exquisitely beautiful as to enchant 
every eye. But the position of the arms 
was singular : one pointed upwards, 
another downwards, 'a thrid horizontally 
towards the observer. The handwriting 
on the wall coaid not have more ap- 
palled the despot of Babylon, than 
this pootH of Chutterbhooja, or Image of 
the four-armed god. 1 The prophetic seers were 
convened from all parts ; but neither the 
BhaU nor tha Charuns, nor even the cunn- 
ing Brahmin, could interpret the prodigy ; 


until, at length, the bard of the Jharejas 
arrived and expounded the riddle. He 
shewed that the finger pointing upwards 
imported that there was one Indra, lord of 
heaven • and that downwards was directed 
to the sovereign of patal (hell) ; whilst that 
which pointed to the Rana indicated that 
he was lord of the central region ( med-pat ), 
which being geographically correct, his 
interpretation was approved, and met with 
such reward, that he became the pat-bardai, 
or chief bard to Hamir, who, at his intercess- 
ion, recalled his banished brethern, exacting 
in return for such favours that “he would 
extend the palm to no mortal but himself." 
This was 'the bard who accompanied the 
heir of Cheetore to espouse the daughter of 
Bumaoda. The castle of the Hara was 
thronged ; the sound of mirth and revelry 
rang through the castle-halls, *and the bards, 
who from all partB assembled to sing the 
glories of the Haras, were loaded with giftsi 
Bheemsen conld not withstand the offering 
made by the lord of the Pathar, a horse rich- 
ly caparisoned, splendid clothes, and a huge 
hag of money : as the hard of the Haras 
(who told me the tale) remarked, “ althongh 
he had more than enough, who can forget 
habit? We are beggars ( manglat ) as well 
as poets by profession.’’ So, after many 
excuses, he allowed the gift to be left ; but 
his son! detested the sin of his eye, and 
resolving to expiate the crime, he hurried 
his dagger in his heart. Cries rent the 
air ; “the sacred bard of Cheetore is slain !* 
met the ear of its prince at the very 
moment of kataili (junction of hands). 
He dropped the hand of his bride, and 
demanded vengeance. It was now the 
Hara’s tarn to be offended : to break off the 
nuptials at such a moment was redoubling 
the iusult already offered by his father, 
and a course which not even the bard’s 
death could justify. The heir of Cheetore 
was conducted forthwith outside Bumaoda ; 
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but ha soon returned with the troopa of 
Cheetore, end hostilities commenced whore 
festivity so lately reigned. Falgoou ap- 
proached, and the spring-hunt of tbe 
ahaira could not be deferred, though foes 
were around. Latlaji, father of the bride, 
went with a chosen band to slay a bo ar to 
Gouri, in the plains of Tookeraye; but 
Kaitsi heard of it, and attacked them . 
Alike prepared for the fight or the feast, 
tbe Hara accepted the uneqnal combat : 
and the father and lover of the bride rushed 
on each other spear in hand and fell by 
mutual wounds. 

Tbe pyres were prepared within the 
walls of Bumaoda, whither the vassals bore 
the bodies of their lords ; on one was plaoed 
tbe prince of Cheetore, on the other the 
Hara kinsman ; and while the virgin-bride 
ascended with the dead body of the prince, 
her mother was consumed on that where 
her father lay. It was on thia event that 
the imprecation waa pronounced that ‘ Rana 
and Rao should never meet at the spring- 
hunt ( ahaira ) but death should ensue. ’ 
We have recorded, in the annals of the 
Haras, two subsequent occasions ; and to 
complete their quatrain, they have made 
the defeat of Rana Mokui (said Koombho 
in the Annals), fill up tbe gap. Thus >■* 

“ Hamoo , Mokui marya 
Lalla, Khaita Ran 
Soojah, Rutna tengaria 
Amal, Uni Ran," 

Xa repeating these stanzas, the descend- 
ant of Aloo Hara may find some consolation 
for the mental sufferings the endures, when 
he ooets a glance upon the ruins of Bumao- 
da and its twenty-four subordinate castles, 


not one of which now contains a Hara ; — 

11 And there they stand, as stands 
a lofty mind. 
Worn, but unstooping to the 
baser crowd { 
All tenantless, save to the cranny- 
ing wind, 

Or holding dark communion with 
the cloud. ” 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal 
to the Hara, I can prove, by letters I re- 
ceived in October last year, when, in obedi- 
ence to a mandate of tbe “Queen of the 
Pass," a band collected at her shrine to obey 
her behest, whatever that might be. 

Extract from Akbar (newspaper), dated 
Boondi, Ootober IB, 1820. 

“Warrants were sent to all the ohiefa 
for their attendance at the capital to 
oelebrate the festival of tbe Duterra. The 
whole of the chiefs and landholders come, 
with the exception of the Thakoors of Burr, 
who returned the following reply : — *We 
have received a communication (jpygam) 
from Sri Bhavani of Bumaoda, who com- 
mands us no longer to put the plough iu 
the soil, but to sell our horses and our 
cattle, and with the amount to purchase 
sixty-four (1) buffaloes and thirty-two 
goats, for a genera) sacrifice to Matqfi, by 
obeying which we ahall re-possesa Bumaoda. 
Accordingly, no sooner was this known, 
than several others joined them, both from 
Boondi end Kotah. The Tbakoor of Bnrr 
had prepared dinner near the statue of 
Mata for two hundred, instead of which 
five hundred assemblsd ; yet not only were 
they all abundantly satisfied, but some food 
remained, which convinced the people t here 
that the story (the communication) was 
true.” 


0) A number 
four Joginis. 


sacred (according to Cband) to this goddess, who is chief of the sixty- 
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This was from B»ondi ; but the follow- 
ing was from my old, steady, and faithful 
Brahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on 
the spot, dated “ Myna!, 1st Kartik : — A 
few days ago, there wag a grand sacrifice to 
Jogini Mata, when thirty-one buffaloes and 
fifty-three goats were slain. Upon two bukras 
(h e-gnats), three Haras tried their swords 
in vkin ; they could not touch a single hair, 
at which all were much surprised. These 
goats were afterwards turned loose to feed 
where they pleased, and Were called amur 
(immortal).” 

Hot a comment was made Upon this, 
either by the sensible Balgoviud or the 
Yati Gyanji, who was with him. There 
was therefore, no time to be loat in prevent- 
ing an explosion from five hundred brave 
Haras, deeming ..themselves convened at 
the express command of Bhavani, to whom 


the sacrifice proved tkue acceptable ; and 
I sent to the Raja to break up the party, 
which was effected. It, however, shows 
what an easy matter it is to wotk upon 
the credulity through the feelings of these 
brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feel- 
ings towards the silent walls of ISumaoda. 
We wound our way down the rocky steep, 
giving a look to the 'mother of the maids 
of slaughter' as we passed, and after a short 
passage across the entrance of the valley, 
encamped in a fine giove of trees close to 
the town of Bey goo. J. The Hawut, descen- 
dant of ‘the black oloud,' came out to meet 
me ; but he is yet a stranger to the 
happiness that awaits him — the restoration 
of more than a half of his estate, which has 
been in the hands of the Mahratta Sindia 
since A. D. 1791. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Bey goo —gerious accident to the author. — Affecting testimony of the gratitude 
of the Rau>ut..- Expulsion of the Mahrattas from Beygoo . — The estate 
of the Rawut sequestrated. - Restored.— Bussie.—Cheetore.~‘Akber’s 
Lamp. 0 — Reflections upon the Ruins of Chee/ore. — Description of the 
city, from the Khoman and from observation . — Tour of the city . 
— Origin of the Bugratout class. - Inscriptions.— Aged Fakir.— Return to 
Oodipoor. — Conclusion. 


Beygoo February 26 th . — The chances 
were nine hundred and ninety-nine to one 
that I ever touched a pen again. Two days 
ago, I started, with all the “pomp and 
circumstance,” befitting the occasion, to 
restore to the chief the land of his Bires, of 
which force and fraud had conspired to 
deprive them during more than thirty years. 
The purport of my visit being made known, 


the 'sons of Kala-inegh’ assembled from all 
quarters ; but hnnhar has again interfered. 
The old castle of Beygoo has a remarkably 
wide most, across which there is a wooden 
bridge communicating with the towq. The 
avantcouriere of my cavalcade, with an 
elephant bearing the union, having crQSsed 
and passed nnder the arched gateway, I 
followed, contrary to the Mahout’s advice 
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Who said there certainly would not he space 
to admit the elephant end howda. But I 
heedlessly told him to drive on, and if he 
could not pass through, to dismount The 
hollow sound of the bridge, nhd the deep 
most on either side, slnrmed the animal, 
and she darted forward with the celerity 
occasioned by fear, in spite of any effort 
to stop her. As I approached the gate- 
way, I measnred it with my eye, and 
expecting inevitable and instantaneous 
destruction, I planted my feet firmly 
against the howda, and my fore-arms 
against the archway, and, by an almost 
preternatural effort of strength, burst 
■out the back of the howda: the elephant 
pnrsned her flight inside, and I dropped 
senseless on the bridge below, Tiie affection- 
ate sympathies and attention of those around 
revived me, though they almost extinguish- 
ed the latent spark of life in raising me 
into my palki, and carrying me to my 
tent I, however, soon recovered my senses, 
though sadly bruised ; but the escape was, 
in a twofold degree, miracnlons ; for, in 
avoiding deeollation, had I fallen half an 
inch more to the side, I Bhould have been 
caught on the projecting spikes of the 
gateway. My tent was soon filled by the 
Rawut-Ji nnd his brethren, who deplored 
the accident, and it was with difficulty I 
conld get them to leave the side of my 
pallet ; but what was my astonishment 
when, two days after, going to fulfil my 
mission, 1 saw the noble gateway, the 
work of Kala-Megh, reduced to a henp of 
ruine, through which I waa conducted 
to the palace on an ample terrace, in 
front of which I found the little court 
of Beygoo! The Rawut advanced and 
presented me the keys, which having 
returned in his sovereign's name, I 
deplored his rash destruction of the gate- 
way, blaming honkar and my own want of 
%Oodh ( wisdom ), for the accident. But it 
79 


Waa in vain : he declared he never could 
have looked upon it with complacency, since 
it had nearly deprived of life one who had 
given life to them. The restored estates 
had been mortgaged to old Sindia for the- 
payment of n war-exaction, and the Rawut 
held regularly-executed deeds, empower- 
ing him to recover them when the contribu- 
tion Bhould be liquidated. When the ‘reign 
of justice* commenced in these regions, he 
produced his bond ; he shewed that the 
exactions had been paid twice over, and 
demanded, through the intervention of the 
British agent, that Sindia should be brought 
to a settlement. The replies and rejoinders 
were endless; nnd at length the Rawutji, 
wearied out, one morning took the law into 
his own hands ; assaulted, carried, and, 
with the loss of some lives, drove out the 
Mahrattas, who had built a castellated 
residence even under his eye. It wn» 
necessary for form-sake to punish this act, 
which we would not prevent ; and accord- 
ingly Beygoo wrs put under sequestration, 
and the Rana’s flag was planted upon its 
walls. The chief submitted to all with a 

good grace, and with a cause so just, t 

made an excellent case against Sindia, 
who talked of papers which he never 

produced. Allowing, therefore, some 

months more to elapse, we executed the 
bond, nnd restored Beygoo to its rightful 
owner. I was the moic rejoiced at effect- 
ing this, as the R iwnt bad set the example 
of signing the deed of renunciation of May 
181S, which was the commencement of the 
prosperity of Mewar. 

Sustie, February 17 ti . — Compelled to 
travel in my palki, full of aches anil ails. I 
think this will complete the disorganization 
of my frame; but I must reserve the little 
strength I have for Cheetore, and, coute gui 
cotitf, climb ur> and take a farewell look. 

Cheetore .— My heart beat high as I 
approached the ancient capital of tbeSeeso 
B 
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dial, teeming; with reminiscences of glory, 
which every stone in her giant-like kangrat 
(battlement*) etteited. It was from this 
side that the imperial host* under Alla 
and Akber advanced to force the descend- 
ant of Rana to do homage to their power. 
Bow the enmmoni waa answered, the deeds 
of Ran as UrsI and Pratap have already 
told. Bat there waa one relio of “the last 
day" of Cheetore, which I visited in this 
morning’s march, that will immortalize the 
field where the greatest monarch that 
India (perhaps Asia) ever* bad, erected the 
green banner of the faith, and pitched hi3 
tent, around which his legions were mar- 
shalled for the redaction of the city. Tills 
still per/ect monument ie * fine pyramidal 
column, called by some the Cher ag- dan, 
and by others Alber-ea-dewa, both having 
the same meaning, “Akber's lamp.’’ It is 
formed of large blocks of compact lime-atone 
admirably pat together, about thirty-five 
feet high, each face being twelve feet at the 
baae, and gradually tapering to the summit, 
where it is between three and fonr, end 
on which was placed a huge lamp ( eherag ), 
that served as a beacon to the foragers, or 
denoted the imperial head-quarters. An 
interior staircase leads to the top ; but, 
although I had the strongest desire to 
climb the steps, trodden no doubt by 
Akber's feet, the power wss not obedient to 
the will, and I wss obliged to continue 
my journey, passing through the Tulaiti, 
as they term the lower town of Cheetore. 
Here I got out of my palki, and 
ventured the ascent, not through one, 
but five gates, upon the same faithless 
elephant, but with this difference, that I had 
no howda to encase me and prevent my 
sliding off, if I found any impediment ; 
nevertheless, in pissing under esch succes- 


sive portal, I felt an involuntary tendency 
to stoop, though there was a' superfluity of 
room over head. I hastened to my 
beehobaX 1 ) pitched upon the margin of 
the Swga coond , or ’fountain of the sun/ 
snd with the wrecks of ages around me, I 
abandoned myself to contemplation, I gazed 
until the sun’s last beam foil upon “the 
ringlet of Cheetore, 1 * illuminating its gray 
and grief- worn- aspect, like a lambent gleam 
lighting up the face of sorrow. Who could 
look on this lonely, this majestic column, 
which tells in language more easy of inter- 
pretation than the tablets witliio, of 

" deeds which should not pass away. 

And names that mast not wither, ” 
and withhold a sigh for its departed glories ? 
But in vain I dipped my pen to embody my 
thoughts in language ; for, wherever the eye 
fell, it filled the mind with images of the 
past, and ideas rushed too tumultuously 
to be recorded. In this mood 1 continued 
for some time, gazing listlessly, until the 
shades of evening gradually enshrouded the 
temples, columns, and palaces ; and as I 
folded up my paper till the morrow, the 
words of the prophetic bard of Israel came 
forcibly to my recollection : “How doth 
the oity sit solitary that was full of people ! 
how is she, become a widow 1 she, 
that was great among nations, and prin- 
cess among provinces, how is she become 
tributary !" 

But not to fatigue the reader with re- 
I fleotions, I will endeavour to give him some 
idea of these ruins. I begin with the 
description of Cheetore from the Khoman 
Rata, now beside me : “Chutterkote is the 
chief amongst eighty-four castles renowned 
for strength : the hill on which it etauds, 
rising out of the level plain beneath, the 
Mae on the forehead of Awini (the 


(1) A small tent without (be) a pole (eheba). 
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earth ). It is within the grasp of no foe, nor 
can the ▼ sisals of its chief know the 
sentiment of fear. Gangs flows from its 
summit ; and so intricate are its paths of 
assent, that though you might find entrance 
there would be no hope to return. Its 
towers of defence are planted on the rook, 
not can their inmates even in sleep know 
alarm. Its iotari (granaries) are well 
filled, and its reservoirs, fountains, and 
wells, are overflowing. R&machandra him- 
self here dwelt twelve years. There are 
eighty-four basars, many schools or 
children, and colleges for every kind learn- 
ing; many eoribes {kyoC) of the Beedur tribe, 
and the eighteen varieties of artisans 
(Here follows an enumeration of all the 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, within and 
surrounding the fortress ). Of all, the 
Gheloto is sovereign ( dhanni ), served 
by numerous troops, both horse and foot, 
and by all the ' thirty-six tribes of Raj- 
poots,' of which he is tbs ornament 
(chatecs culatt tengar." ) 

The KKoman Rata, or story of Bawut 
Khoman, was composed in the ninth 
century ; and the poet has not exaggerated : 
for of all the royal abodes of India, 
none could compete with Cheetore before 
she became a “ widow." But we must 
abandon the Rata for a simple prose 
description. Cheetore is situated on an 
isolated rock of the same formation os the 
Pathar, whence it is distant about three 
miles, leaving a fertile valley between, in 
which are the estates of Beejipoor, Gwalior, 
and part of Beygoo, studded with gToves, 
but all waste through long-continued 
oppression. The general direction of the 
rock is from S. S. W. to N. N. E. : the in* 
ternal length on the summit being three 
miles and two furlongs, and the greatest 
central breadth twelve hundred yards. 
The circumference of the hill at its base, 
which is fringed with deep woods, extend- 


ing to the summit, and iu which lurk 
tigers, deers, hogs, and even lions, is some- 
where above eight miles, and the angle of 
asoeut to its scarped summit about 46°. 
The Talaiti, or lower town, is on the west 
side, which in some places presents a double 
scarp, and this side is crowded with splend- 
id objects : the triumphal column, the palaces 
of Cbitrung Mori, of Bana Raemul, the huge 
temple of Rana Mokul, the hundred 
pinnacles of the acropolis of the Ghelotes, 
and last, not least, the mansions of Jeimui 
and Putto, built on a projecting point, are 
amongst the most remarkable monuments 
overlooking the plain. The great length of 
Cheetore, and the uniformity of the level 
crest, detract from its height, which in no 
part exceeds four hundred feet, and that 
only towards the north. In the centre of 
the eastern face, at "the gate of the buu" 
( Soorajpol ), it is less than three hundred, 
and at the southern extremity, the rock is 
bo narrow as to be embraced by an immense 
' dcmi-lune, commanding '(the hill called 
Cheetorie, not more than one hundred and 
fifty yards distant; it is connected with 
Cheetore, but lower, and judiciously left 
out of its circumvallation. Still it h s 
weak point, of which the invader has 
availed himself. On this, Msdnji Sindia 
raised his batteries, when catted- on by the 
Rana to expel bis rebellious vassal of 
Saloombra. The Mabratta’s batteries, 
as well as the zigzag lines of his ascent^ 
indioate that even in S. 1848 ( A. D. 1798 ), 
he bad the aid of no unskilful engineer. 
From this point, the Tatar Alla stormed, 
and to him they attribute Cheetorie al- 
together, alleging that he raised it by 
artificial means, u commencing with a copper 
for every basket of earth, and at length 
ending with a piece of gold." It would, 
indeed, have taken the twelve years, assign*, 
ed by tradition to Alta’s siege, to- bav»‘ 
effected this, though there cannot be a doubt 
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tbit he greatly augmented it, and planted 
there hie mvnjaneekae, or balistas, in the 
Mine manner aa he did to rednee the for- 
tress ot Bays, near Rinthombor, 

Having wandered for two or three daye 
amongst the ruins, I commenced a regular 
plan of the whole, going to work trigono- 
metrically, and laying down every temple 
or object that still retained a name, or had 
any tradtion attached to it. 1 then descended 
with the perambnlator and made the 
circuit 

The first lateral cnt of ascent is in n 
line due north, and before another angle, 
you pass through three separate gates ; 
between the last of which, distinctively 
called the foota dtoara, or ‘broken door,’ 
and the fourth, the Uanvman pol (porte), 
la a spot for ever sacred in the history of 
Cbeetore, where its immortal defendeie, 
Jeimul and Putto, met their death. There 
ia a small cenotaph to the memory of the 
former, while a sacrificial Jooiarh, on which 
ia eculptuied the effigy of a warrior on 
horseback, lance in hand, reminds the See- 
sodia where fell the stripling chief of Amait. 
Near these is another cenotaph, a simple 
dome supported by light elegant columns, 
and covering an altar to the manes of the 
martyr, Bagoode, the deified putra of 
Mewar. After passing three more barriers, 
we reaoh the Rampol, which crowns the 
whole, and leads into a noble Dvrri-khaneh , 
or Trail of assembly,' where the princes of 
Cbeetore met on grand occasions ; and it was 
iu this hall that the genius of Cheetore is 
said to have revealed to Sana Ursi that bis 
glory was departing. On a compartment of 
the Rampol, we found an interdict in- 
soribed by tbe rebel Bheem of Saloombra, 
who appears to have been determined to 
place upon his own bead the mor of Chee- 
tore, ao nobly reuounced by bis ancestor 
Chonda -many oentnries before. This was, 
however, set up whsu he was yet loyal, 


and in hia sovereign’s name as well aa his 
own, “abolishing forced labour from tbe 
towns-psople, and likewise dind, or con* 
tributiou;” concluding with a grant of 
laud to a patriotic carpenter of Gimoondn, 
who had, at his owu expense, furnished the 
Rampol with a new gate : the oow and hog 
are attesting witnesses to the deed. The 
next building I came to, as I skirted the 
western face in a southerly direction, was a 
small antique temple to Toolsi Bhavani, 
tbe divinity of the scribes, adjoiuiug the 
Tnpe-khaneh Chaori, a square for the park, 
where a few old cannon, the relics of the 
plunder of Cheetore, still remain. The 
habitation of the Purohits, or chief priests 
of the ltauas, a plain, commodious, ami 
substantial edifice, was the next ; and close 
by was that of the Mumni, or master of the 
horse, with several others of the chief 
household officers. But the first imposing 
edifice is that termed Nolaleha Bindar. 
This is a small citadel iu itself, with massive 
lofty walls, and towers built entirely of 
ancieut ruins. Its name would import that 
it whs a receptacle {bindar) for treasure, 
though it is said to have beeu the 
residence of the usurper Buubeer. At 
the north-eastern corner, it has a little 
temple, richly sculptured, called the Sengar 
Chaoii. From this we pass on to the palace 
of the Bunas, which, though attributer to 
Baca Raemui, is of the same charucter as 
those of a much higher antiquity. It is plain, 
capacious, and in excellent taste, the only or- 
nament being its crenated battlements, and 
gives a good idea of the domestic architec- 
ture of tbe Rajpoots, long anterior to the 
intrusion of the Islamite amongst them. 
The vaulted chamber, the projecting goJcra 
or balcony, and the gentle exterior slope or 
talus of tbe walls, lend a character of 
originalityto all the ancient structures of 
Cbeetore. The industrious Ghassi made 
sketches for me of all their domestic 
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dwellings, from the anoieut abode of 
Chitrnng Mori, down to the mahls of 
Jeiinul and Pntto. Aeourt-yard surrounds 
the palace, in whioh there is a email 
temple to Deoji, through whose interposi- 
tion Bane Sanga effected all bis conquests. 
This unknown divinity I find is styled 
one of the eleven kullas, or Mahahedians, 
incarnate in the person of a celebrated 
warrior, named Bkoj, whose father was a 
Chohan, and his mother of the Gcojur tiibe, 
which originated a new class called the 
Bagrawut. The story of this Deo will add 
another to the many talcs of superstition 
which are listened to with reverence, and I 
imagine generally with belief. The incarnate 
Bagrawut, while on his way to revenue an 
ancient feud with the Purihnrs of Ran-Binai, 
approached Cheetore, and Raua Sanga, aware 
of his sanctity, paid him all the dues of 
hospitality ; iu return for this, the Deoji 
bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by means 
of which, so long as he followed the prescri- 
bed injunctions, victory was always to 
attend his steps. It was placed in a small 
b»g, and to be worn round the neck ; but he 
was warned against allowing it to turn 
towards the back. The Deo bad the power 
of raining the dead, and in order to 
show the Hana the value of the gift, 
he put into his band a peacock’s feather, 
with which having touched all who were 
then lyiug dead in Cheetore, they were 
restored to life ! With this new proof of 
Deoji’s power, Sana Sanga went forth 
to pursue his conquests, which had 
extended to the fortress of Bains, when one 
day, while bathing in the peela-hlial, the 
charm slipped round, and straight a voice 
waa heard, saying, his "mortal foe was at 


hand ! M So impressed are the Seesodias 
with the truth of this tale, that Deoji has 
obtained a distinguished niche in their 
Pantheon ; nor in all their poverty has oil 
been wanting for the lump which is con- 
stantly burning before the Bagrawut chief- 
tain, whose effigy, on a horse painted blue, 
and iance in hand, etill attracts their 
homage. To buy golden opinions, I placed 
three pieces of silver on the altar of the 
saint, in the name of the brave Sauga, the 
worthy antagonist of Baber, the “immortal 
foe," who at the peela-khal at Biana de- 
stroyed the charm of the Deoji. 

On leaving the court of Rana Raetnul, 
we reach two immense temples dedicated to 
the black god of Vrij ; one being erected by 
Rana Khoombo, the other by his colebrated 
wife, the chief poetess of that age, Meera 
Bae, to the god of her idolatry, Sbamn&tb. 
We have elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies 
of this fair votary of the Apollo of the 
V iitnuna, who even danced before bis shrine, 
in which her last moments were passed : 
and, to complete the picture, so entirely were 
the effusions both of her heart and pen 
approved, that “the god descended from hie 
pedestal and gave her an embrace, which 
extricated the spark of life. ‘ Welcome, 
Meera,' snid the lover of Radha 1 and her 
soul was absorbed into his This rhapsody 
is worthy oE the fair authoress of the Tika, 
or sequel to the Gita Gotindo, which i» said 
not to be unworthy even of Jydeva. 

Both these temples are entirely con- 
structed from the wrecks of more ancient 
shrines, said to have been brought from the 
rnins of a city of remote antiquity, called 
N agar a, three Cosa northward of Cheetore (1) 
Near these temples of Eoomh-Sbam are two 


(1) I trust this may bo put to the ohief : for I think it will prove to be lakthac- 
nagaro, of which I have long been iu search ; and which gave rise to the suggestion of 
JHerbert that Cheetore rras of Taxila Purus (the Puart) 
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reservoirs, bailt of large blocks, each one 
hundred and twenty-fire feet long by fifty 
wide, end fifty deep, said to have been ex- 
cavated on the marriage of the Ruby of 
Mewar, toAchil Kheeehie Gagrown, and 
filled with oil and ghee, which were served 
out to the nnmerons attendants on that 
occasion. 

We are now in the vieinity of the 
Kkeerut-Kkumb , the pillar erected by Sana 
Khootnbo on his defeat of the combined 
armies of Malwa and Guzzerat. The only 
thing in India to compare with this is the 
Kootub Minor at Delhi ; but, though much 
higher, it is of a very inferior character. 
This column is one hundred and twenty-two 
feet in height, the breadth of each face at 
the base is thirty-five feet, and at the sum- 
mit, immediately under the cnpola, seven-, 
teen feet and a-half. It stands on an ample 
terrace, forty-two feet square. It has nine 
distinct stories, with openings at every face 
of each story, and all these doors have 
colonnaded porticos ; but it is Impossible to 
describe it ; and therefore a rough outline, 
which will shew Ghassi’s notions of perspec- 
tive, must suffice. It is built chiefly of 
compact lime-stone and the quartz rock on 
which it stands, which takes the highest 
polish : indeed there are portions possessing 
the hardness, and exhibiting the fracture, of 
jaspar. It is one mass of sculpture; of 
which a better idea conuot be aonveyed 
than in the remark of those who dwell about 
it, that it contains every object known to 
their mythology. The ninth khund, or 
‘story,’ which, as I have stated, is seventeen 
feet and a-half square, has numerous 
columns supporting a vault, in which is 
sculptured Kenya in the rasmandala 
( celestial sphere ), surrounded by the gopis, 
or mtnes, each holding a musical instru- 
ment, and ip a dancing attitude. Beneath 
this is a richly carved scroll fringed with 
-the earns the phenicopteros of ornithology. 


Around this chamber had been arranged, on 
black marble tablets, the whole genealogy of 
the Ranas of Cheetore ; but the Goths have 
broken or defaced all, save one slab, contain- 
ing the two following s focus. 

Sloca 172 : “Shaking the earth, the 
lords of Goojur-khand and Malwa, 
both the sultans, with armies overwhelm- 
ing as the ocean, invaded Medpat. Koomb- 
kurn reflected lustre on the land : to what 
point can we exalt his renown ? Iu the 
midst of the armies of his foe, Khoombo 
was as a tiger, or as a flame in a dry 
forest." 

Sloca 183.’; “ While the sun continues 
to warm the earth, so long may the fame of 
Khoombo Bans endure. While the icy 
mountains (hemagtr) of the north rest upon 
their base,' or so long! as Himachil is 
stationary, while ocean continues to form 
a garland round the neck of Awini (the 
earth), so long may Khoombo'e glory be 
perpetuated J May the varied history of his 
sway and the splendour of his dominion 
last for ever \ Seven years had elapsed 
beyond fifteen hundred when Bana 
Khoombo placed this ringlet on the fore- 
head of Cheetore. Sparkliug like the rays 
of the ruing sun, is the torun , rising like 
the bridegroom of the land. 

“ In S. 1515, the temple of Brimha was 
founded, and this year, Vriehpatwar (Thurs- 
day), the 10th titb and Pookhia Nikshitra, 
in the month of Magh, on the immovable 
Chutterkote, this Kheerut slambha was 
finished. What does it resemble, which 
makes Cheetore look down on Mero with 
derision! Again, what does Chutterkote 
resemble, from whose summit the fountains 
are ever flowing, the circular diadem on 
whose crest is beauteous to the eye ; abound- 
ing in temples to the ‘Almighty, planted 
with odoriferous trees, to which myriads 
of bees resort, and where soft zephyrs 
love to play. This immovable fortress 
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(AckildoOrga ) was formed by .the Muha- 
Indra’s own hande. 1 ’ 

How many more ilocat there may have 
been, of which thi* ie the 183rd, we can only 
conjecture ; though this would teem to be 
the winding up. 

The view from this elevated spot wsb 
superb, extending far into the plaius of 
Malwa. The lightning struck and injured 
the dome some years ago, but generally, 
there is no semblance of decay, though some 
shoots of the peepul have rooted themselves 
where the bolt of Indra fell. It is said to 
have cost ninety lakhs of rupees, or near a 
million sterling ; and this is only one of 
the many magnificient works of Rana 
Khoombo within Cheetore ; the temples to 
Crishna, the lake called Coorm Sagur, the 
temple and fountain to Kookreoo Mahadeo, 
having been erected by him. He also raised 
the stupendous fortifications of Komulmer, 
to which place the seat of government was 
transferred. It is asserted that the immense 
wealth in jewels appertaining to the princes 
of Guzzerat, was captured by Mahomed 
Begra, when he took Komulmer, whence he 
carried forty thousand captives. 

Near this is the grand temple of Brnmha 
erected also by Khoombc, in honour of his 
father Mokul, whose name it bears, and 
whose bust is the only objeot of veneration 
within. It would seem as if Khoombo 
had been a deist, worshipping the Creator 
alone ; though his inspired wife, Meera 
Bae, seems to have drawn a portion of his 
regard to MooralidAar \ ‘he *who holds the 
flute.' Adjoiuing the shrine of the great 
spirit, is the Charbagh, where the ashes of 
the heroes, from Bappa down to the founder 
of Oodipoor, are entombed. Many possess- 
ed great external interest ; but I was forced 
to be content with what I saw, for the 
chronicler is dead. 

Through theee abodes of silence, a rugged 
p»th leads to a sequestered spot in a deep 
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cleft of the rook, where there is a living 
fountain, calls the gao-mookA , or ‘eow'a 
mouth,’ under the shade of an nmbrageoua 
burr tree. On one side of the dell is the 
subterranean, channel called Bani-bindar, 
which, it is said, leads to suits of chambers 
in the rock. This was the scene of the awfnl 
Johur, on the occasion of Alla sacking 
Cheetore, when the queens perished in the 

flames ; on which the cavern’s mouth was 
closed. 

Still ascending, I visited the edifices 
named after Jeiraui and Putto, and the 
shrine of Kalka Devi, esteemed one of the 
most ancient of Cheetore, existing since the 
time of the Mori, the dynasty prior to the 
Ghelote. But the only inscription I dis- 
covered was the following: 

“S. 1574 Magh ( tudi ) 5th, the Bavati 
Nikshitra, the stone-cutters Kaloo, Kaimer, 
and thirty-six others (whose names are add- 
ed), enlarged the fountain of the sun 
{ turyacoonda ), adjacent to the temple of 
Kslka Devi.” Thence I passed to the 
vaulted cenotaph of Choada, the founder of 
the Chondnwuts, who surrendered his birth- 
right to please his aged sire. A little farther, 
atq the mahls of Rana Bheetn and Padmani. 
Beyond this, within a stone enclo- 
sure, is the place where the victorious 
Khoombo confined the king of Malwa ; and 
touching it is the mahl of the Raos of 
Bampura. 

Further south is a spot of deep interest : 
the tank and palace of Cbitrung Mori, the 
ancient Puar lord of Cheetore, whose in- 
scription I have already given. The interior 
sides of the tank are divided into sculptured 
compartments, in very good taste, but not 
to be oompared with the works at Barolli, 
though doubtless executed under same 
family. Being now within two hundred 
years of the southern bastion, I returned 
by the mahls of the once vassals of Cheetore 
vis. Sirohi, Boondi, Sout, Lunawarra, to 
ttie Chaogan, or 1 field of Mars’ where the 
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Military festival ' of the Bu terra is yet held 
by the (lender garrieion of Cheetnre. Close 
to It is a noble reservoir of hondred and 
thirty feet in length, sixty-five in width, 
and forty-seven in depth. Ibis lined with 
immense sculptured masses of tnaaonary, 
and filled with water. 

High ter up, and nearly about the centre 
ie a remarkale square pillar, called the 
ikowasin-tiambha (column). It is seventy- 
five feet and a half in height, thirty feet 
in diameter at the base, and fifteen at the 
top and covered with Jain figures. It is 
very ancient, and 1 found a fragment of 
inscription at its base, which shews that 
it was dedicated to Adinath, the first of 
the twenty-fonr Jain pontiffs : “ By Sri 
Adinath, and the twenty-fonr Jinestoara, 
Poondarica, Ganesa, Surya, and the nine 
planets, may you be preserved ] S. 932 
(A. D. 896) Bysat ftudi) the 30th, O-ttrtear 
(Thursday).” 

I found also another old inscription 
near the very antique temples of Kook- 
reswar Mahadeo: — “S. 811, Mah eood 3th, 
Vrishpatwar (Thursday). A. D. 768, Raja 
Kookreswer erected this temple and excava- 
ted the fountain." 

There are many Jain inscriptions, but 
amidst the heaps of ruing I was not fortu- 
nate enough to make any important dis- 
covery. One in the temple of Suntnath was 
as follows: “S. 1505 ( A.D. 1449), Sri 
Mah arena Mokul, whose eon Koombkuru’s 
treasurer, by name Sah Kolsb, his son 
Binderri Rutna, and wife Beelundevi, erect- 
ed thie shrine to the Suntnath The ohief 
of the Khartra-gutcha, Jinraj Soor and 
apparent tueeeuor, Sri Jin Chandra Soor-ji, 
made thie writing ” 

Close to the Sooraj ponl, or gate in the 
centre of the eastern face, ie an altar sacred 
to the mans* of Suheedas, the chief of the 
Chondawute, who fell at hie poet, the gate 


of the sun, when the. city w,aa sacked by 
Bahadoor Shah. 

At the north-weetern face is a castle 
complete within itBelf, the walls and towers 
of which are of a peculiar form, and denote 
a high antiquity. Th’s is said to be the 
ancient place of the Moris and the first 
Ran as of Clieetore, But it is time to close 
this description, which I do by observing, 
that one cannot move a step without tread- 
ing on some fragment of the olden times : 

“Columns strewn, and statues fallen 
and claft, 

Heaped like a host, in battle over- 
thrown.” 

Before, however, I quit this Bpot, hallow- 
ed by these remains, I may mention having 
eeen a being who, if their in any truth in 
Chutterkote. must be a hundred and sixty 
years old. This wonder is a Fakir, who 
has constantly inhabited the temples, 
wilbin the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tants ; and there is one carpenter, now 
upwards of ninety, who recollects “Babaji 
as au old man and the terror of 
the children.” To me he did not ap- 
pear Bbove seventy. I found him deep- 
ly engaged at pacheeti with one of the 
townsfolk. When I was introduced to 
this extraordinary personage, he looked np 
at me for an instant, and exclaiming, 
“wliat does he want here V quietly 
reenmed bis game. When it was finish- 
ed, I presented my nuztur to the 
inspired ( for madness and inspiration are 
here synonymous ), which be threw amongst 
the bystanders, and bolted over the ruins, 
dragging through the brambles a fine shawl 
some one had presented to him, and which, 
becoming an impediment, he left there. 
In these moods none durst molest him, 
and when inclined for food or pastime, his 
wants were quickly supplied. For one 
moment I got him to out his mental eye 
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back upon the past, and he mentioned some- 
thin# of Adina Beg and the Punjab ( of 
which they aay he Ohs’ an inhabitant ) ; 
but the oracle deigned nothing farther. 

Oodipoor, March 8th, 1822. — Here I am 
once more in the capital of Biwhipati 
(Chief of the Hindu iace), from which do 
occurrence shall more me until 1 go to 
“eat the air” of my native land. I require 
repose, for the last fifteen years of my life 
hare been one continuous tissue of toil and 
accident, such aa are narrated in these re- 
cords of a few of my many wanderings. 
The bow must bo unbent, or it will snap, 
and the time for journalizing must cease 
with every thing else under the sun 
I halted a few days at Maiita, and found 
my house nearly finished, the garden look- 
ing beautiful, the arm or peach-tree, the see 
or apple, the sitxtra, narinji, and ninihoo, or 
various orange and lime- trees, all in full 
blossom, and shewing the potent influence 
of Surya in those regions j the tureefa or 
seetapkal ( fruit of seeta ). or cnstard-npplo 
the anar, the beta, pomegranate, plantain, 
and various indigenous fruits, Were all equal- 
ly forward. These plants, a r e mostly from 
Agia, Lucknow, or Oawnpoor, but some of 
the finest peaches are the pioduce of those 1 
planted at Gwalior, — I may say their grand- 
children. "When I left Gwalior in 1817, I 
brought, with rue the stones of several peach- 
treeR, and planted them in the garden of 
Rung- peari, my residence at Oodipoor j mid 
mote delicious or more abundant fruit I 
never saw. The stones of these I again put in 
the new garden at Mairta, and these again 
exhibit fruit, but it will require another year 
to prove whether they maintniu the character 
they held in the plains of Rarew, or in this 
city. The vegetables wor 0 equally thriving : 

I never saw finer crops of Prussian-blues, of 
habit ,phool- hob is, or cabbages and cauli- 
flowers, celery, and all that belongs fo the 
kitchen-garden, and which my Rajpoot 
80 


friends dealare far superior to their in- 
digenous race of sac, or greens, the Dacanji 
( Rana ) has monopolized the celery, which 
he pronounces the prince of vegetables. I 
had also got my cutter for the Ooiisagur, 
and we promised ourselves many delightful 
days, sailing amidst its islets and fishing 
in its stream. 11 But in all this was there 
vanity:” — poor Carey lies under the sod} 
Diincan has been struggling on, and is just 
about to depart for the Cape of Good Hopei 
Pattrick, who was left at Kotab, writes me 
dismal accounts of his health and his uolitude, 
and I am left almost alone, the ghost of 
what I was. “ I looked on all the works 
that my hands had wrought , gpd on the 
labour I had laboured to do; and behold all 
j was vanity and vexation of spirit l“ And 
such I fear will it prove with more im- 
portant works than these amusements of the 
hour: but it were certain death to say, 
and the doctor insists on my sending in “a 
siik certificate,” and putting my house in 
order for departuie. The month of May ia 
fixed, r lesolution which has filled the Sana 
with grief ; but he “gives me leave only for 
three years, and his sister, Chandji Bae, 
desires me to bring hack a wife that she 
may love," 

I ttonld willingly have dispensed with 
the honours of a public entree : but here, 
even health must herd to forms and tho 
laws of the Rajpoots, and the Rana, Prince 
Jowan Sing, and all the Seesodia chivalry, 
advanced to welcome our feturn, Ap g\irh 
aya t "you have come home !" was the 
simple and heartfelt expression of the Rana, 
as he received my reverential salaam ; but 
he kindly looked around, and missed my 
companions, for Waugh Sahib and Doctor 
Sahib were both groat favourites : and, last 
not least, when he saw me bestride Juvadia, 
he asked, “a here was Baj-ruj ' 7 but the 
“ royal-steed” ( his gift ) waa no mote, and 
lies entomb'd at Kotah. "Bae ! hue 1 alas I 
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nlas ? ( exclaimed Prithwinath ); hurra sock 
f>un balatnanirh cha, “ great grief, for lie 
was a good man ”( 1 ) The virtues of Bajraj 
were the subject of conversation until we 
Leached the ‘gate of the sun’ ( Soorajpol ); 
■fclien the Baca “gave mis have to go home,” 
and be continued his promenade. 

Bajraj was worthy of such notice and of 
his name : he was perfection, and so general 
a favourite, that his death was deemed a 
public misfortune, for he was ns well known 
throughout all these regions as his blaster, 
The general yell of sorrow that burst from 
all my sepoys and establishment on tint 
event, was astounding, und the whole carup 
attended Jgj obsequies ; many were weep- 
ing, and when they began to throw the 
tnrtli upon the fine beast, wrapped up in his 
body-clothes, his taet ( groom ) threw him- 
self into bis grave) and was quite frantic 
with grief. I cut some locks ofifhis mane 
in remembrance of the noblest beast I ever 
crossed, and in a few days I observed many 
huge atones near the spot, which before I 
left Kotuh grew into a noble chabootra, or 
‘altar* of hewn stone about twenty feet 
square and four feet high, on which was 
pieced the effigy of Bajraj large as life, 
sculptured ont of one block of fiee stone. I 


was grateful for the attention) but tho old 
Itegent had caught the infection, and evinc- 
ed his seuee of the nwrih of Bajraj by a 
tomb such as his master canuot expect ; but 
in this case perhaps I divided the interest, 
though there was no prince of Itajwarra 
more proud of hig stud than the blind chief 
of Kotuh. From the days of the PanduB to 
Dewa-Bango of Boondi, many a war has 
been waged for a horse, nor call we better 
decline the relative estimation of the noble 
animal, than in the words of that stalwart 
Iiura to the Lodi king j “ there are three 
things you uniBt not ask of n Rajpoot, his 
horse, his mistress, or his Bword.” 

In a few days, I shall have the capita) 
for the villa of the Hara Rani, sister of tbo 
Kotah prince, aud whoso bracelet also I 
hate had, the Bymbol of adoption as her 
brother. To all their customs, to all their 
sympathies, and uume ions acts of courtesy 
and kindness, which have made this not a 
strange land to me, 1 am about to bid fare- 
well ; whether a final one, is written in that 
book, which for wise purposes is Bealed to 
mortal vision ; but wherever I go, whatever 
days I may number, nor place, nor time 
can ever weaken, far less obliteiate, tins 
remembrance of the valley of Oodipoor. ( 2 ) 


(l) Maftik or munik, is the diminutive of man. 

(2) By a singular coincidence, the day on which I closed these wanderings, is the 
same en which I have put the last stroke to a work that lias afforded me some pleasure and 
much pain. It was on tho 8th March 1822, 1 ended my journev nnd entered Oniliuoor : 
on the 8th Mutch 1832, I »ra transciibing this Inst page of my journal : in March my 
book appears before the public : I was born in March ; embarked for India in March ; 
and had the last glimpse of its land, the coast of Ceylon, in March. But what changes 
has not tho ever-revolving wheel produced since that time I The hand of genius which has 
Illustrated this work, and which will, I trust perpetuate his own name with the monu- 
ments time hhs spared of Hindu art, is now cold in death. Captain Waugh returned to 
England about six months after me ; his health much shattered. We met and lived 
togeUiei, in London, in Belgium, and in France ; but amidst all the beauties, of novelty, 
ftnjpootana was the theme to which we constantly reverted. He returned to India, had 
just obtained nis majority and was marching in command of his regiment, the 10th Light 
yavalry, from Slutti a to Mhnw, when in passing through the land whet e we had seen 
many nappy days together, he was iuvited by the chief of Dooneo to reuotv old reeollec* 
lions by a vi-it. Though in the highest spirits, my poor cousin went with a presentiment 
qtevjt. He was accompanied by some of his officers. In ascending the hill he fell, and 
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sustained an injury which rendered an operatiun necessary. This succeeded so well, that 
in two days he proceeded in a litter ; when, on arriving at the ground, his friends drew 
the curtain of his aud found him dead J His ashes repose in Me war, under a monu- 
ment raised by his brother officers. He did not livs to see the completion of these labours, 
which none but him eould fully appreciate. No man was ever more beloved in private 
life; and the eulogium passed upon him, but two days ago, by his old friend and command- 
er the gallant General Sir Thomas Drown,— “he was one of the best cavalry officers who 
ever served under rae,“ — is an honourable testimony to his public career. No apology is re- 
paired for this reaord of the talent and worth of one who, in addition to the ties of kind- 
ted, was linked to me by the bonds of friendship during twenty years,— 8th March, 183?. 


Written accord 
ing to custom in 
tie margtn with 
the Raja's own 
hand. 
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APPENDIX.^ 


No. I. 

Letter from Raja Je.g Sing of Amber to Rana Sin grant Sing of 
Mewar, regarding Edur. 

8s i Bamji, (l) 

Sai Seeta Bamji, 

When I was in the presence at Oodipoor, you commanded (3) that 
Mewar was my home, and that Edur was the portico of Mewar, and to 
watch the occasion for obtaining it. From, that time I have been on the 
look-out Your agent, Myaiam, lias again written regarding it, and Dilput 
Rae read the letter to me verbatim, on which I talked over the matter 
with Maharaja Abhe ejug, who acquiescing in all your views, has made 
a nuxtur of the perguuua to you, and his writing to this e fleet accom- 
panies this letter. 

The (Maharaja Ablie Sing petitions that you will so manage that the 
occupant Anund Sing does wot escape alive ; as, without h is death, your 
possession will be unstable (3) tliiH is in your hands. It is my wish, 
also, that yon would go in perspn, or if you deem this inexpedient, com- 
mand tho Dhabbae Nuggo, placing a respectable force under his orders, 
and having blocked up all tho passes, you may then slay him. Above 
all things let him not escape — let this be guarded against. 

Asar bndi 7th ( 22nd of the first mouth of the monsoon), S. 1784 
(A. D. 1728) 

Envelope. 

The Pergnnna of Edur is in Maharaja Abhe Sing’s jagheer, who makes 
a nuzzur of it to the JTuzoor: should it be granted to any other, take 
care the Munsuldar never gains possession. 

8th. 8, 1781. 


( 1 ) Ram and recta, whom the prince invokes, are tho great parents- 
of tho Cuchwaha race, of which Rija .ley Sing is the head. I have omit 
ted the usual string of introductory compliments. 

( 2 ) These terms completely illustrate the superior character in 
which tho lianas of Mewar were held by the two princes next in dignity 
to him in Rajpootana a century ago. 

( 3 ) This deep anxie is abundantly explained by looking at (he 
genealogical slip of the R«h tores, at page 109, where it will be seen that 
Anund Sing, whom the parricidal Abhye Sing is so anxious to be rid of, is 
bis own brother, innorent of anv participation in that crime and although 
adopted into Edur, were heirs-presumptive to Mar tear. 
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N. II. 

TREATY between ie Honourable English East-India Company and Miha Raja Mann 
Sing Buhadoor, R-ja of Joudpoor, represented by the Koowur Regent Joograj 
Maharaj Koowur Chutter Sing Buhudoor, concluded by Mr. Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe <>n the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of powers granted by 
liis Excellency the M >st Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K. 0., Governor General, 
and by Byas Bishen Ram and Byas Ubbee Ram on the part of Maharaja Maao 
Sing Buhadoor, in virtue of full powers granted by the Maharaja and Joograj 
Maharaj Koowur aforesaid. 

Flrtt Article.— There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interest 
between the Honourable English Erst- India Company and Maharaja Maun Sing and his 
heirs and successors; and the fiiends and -enemies of one party shall be friends and 
enemies of both. 

Second Article.— The Biitiah Government engages to protect the principality and 
territory of Joudpoor. ^ 

Third Article. — Maharaja Maun Sing and his heirs and successors will act in Bnbordi- 
nate co-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its supremacy ; and will 
not have any connection wilh ether chiefs and states. ^ 

Fourth Article. — The Maharaja and hie heirs and successors will not enter into negotia* 
fion with any chief or itato without the knowledge and sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. But his usual amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall continue. 

Fifth Article.— The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not commit aggressions 
on any one. If by accident disputes arise with any one, they shall be submitted to 
the arbitration and award of the British Government. 

Sixth Article.— The tribute heretofore paid to Sindia by the state of Joudpoor, of 
which a separate schedule is affixed, shall be paid in perpetuity to the British Government 
snd the engagement of the state of Joudpoor with Sindia respecting tribute shall cease. 

Seventh Article. — As the Maharaja declares that besides tire tribute paid to Sindia by 
the state of J-uidpoor, tribute has not been paid to any other state, and engages to pay 
the aforesaid tribute to the Britisli Gove-vninent ; if either Sindia or any one elae lay 
claim to tribute, the British Government engages to reply to such claim. 

Eighth. Article. — The state of Jondp n or shall furnish fifteen hundred horse for the 
service of the British Govornm*'nt whenever reqniied ; and when necessary, the whole of 
the Joudpoor forces shall join the British array, expecting such a portion as may be requi- 
site for the internal administration of the country. 

( 

Ninth Article. — The Maharaja and his ueirs and successors shall remain absolute 
rulers of their country, and the jurisdiction of the British Govern meat shall not be 
introduced into that principality. 

Tenth Article.— This treaty of ten articles h&viug been concluded at Dihlee, and signed 
and sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Byas Bishen Ram and Byas Ubtaee 
flam ; the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Governor General and by Raj 
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Rajjeeur Maharaja Maun Sing Buha loor and Jugraj Mahnraj Koowur Chutter Sing 
Buhadoor, shall be exchanged within six weeks from this date. 

Done at Dihee this sixth day of January A. W. 1815. 

(Signed) (L. S) C. T. METCALFE, Resident. 

EYAS BISHEN RAM. 

(L. S ) BY AS BBHEE RAM. 

No. III. 

Treaty with the Raja of Jttsubner. 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-India Company and Maha Kawul Moolraj 
Buhadoor, Raja of Jessulmer, concluded on the part of the Honourable Company by 
Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, in virtue of full power's granted by hie Excellency the 
Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, BL G., Governor General, &c., and on the part 
of the Maha Raja Dihraj Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor by Missr Motee Ram ami 
Thakoor Dowlet Sing, according to full powers conferred by Maha Rawul. 

Firttffortiele . — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests 
between the Honourable English Company and Malta Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor, the Raja 
of Jeesulmer, and his heirs and successors. 

Second Article. — The posterity of Maha Rawul Moolraj shall succeed to tho princi- 
pality of Jessulmer. 

Third Article. — In the event of any serious invasion directed towards the overthrow 
of the principality of Jessulmer, or other danger of greit magnitude occurring to that 
principality, the British Government will exert its power for the protection of the princi- 
pality, provided that the cause of the quarrel be not ascribable to the Raja of Jessnlraer. 

Fourth Article.—' The Maha Rawul and his heirs and successors will always act in 
subordinate co-operation with tho British Government, and with submission to its 
Supremacy. 

Fifth Article. — This treaty of five articles having been settled, signed, and sealed by 
Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Misr Motee Bam and Thakoor Dowlet Sing, the 
ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most ■ Noble the Governor General and 
Maha Raja Dihraj Maha Rawul, Moolraj Buhadoor, shall be exchanged in six weeks from, 
the present date. 

Done at Dihleelthis twelfth day of December, A. D. 1818. 

(L. 8.) C. T. METCALFE, ( Signed ) MISR MOTEE RAM. 

(L. S) THAKOOR DOWLET SING. ■ 

(Signed) C. T. M. 

No. IV. 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-India Company and Maharaja Srwaoe 
« Juggut hing Buhadoor, Rnja of Jaipoor, concluded by Mr. Charles Theophitua 
Metcalfe, on the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers granted by 
. bis Exeellenoy the Most Noble tbe Marquess of Hastings, K. G., Governor-General, Ac. 
t and by Thakoor Rawul Byree Saul Nattawut, on the part of Rsjindur Sreo 
Muharsj.Dhiraj Siwaee Juggut Sing Buhadoor, according to full powers given by the Raja. 
First Article, — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests.' 
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between the Honourable Cunpaoy and Maharaja Juggnt Sing, and hiB heirs and 
successors, and the.frieuds and enetuie* of one party shall be the friends aud euetntea 
of both parties. 

Second Article. — The British Government engages to protect the territory of .Taipoor, 
and to expel tire onemies of that principality. 

Third Article.—* Maharaja Siwaee Juggnt Sing, and Ids heirs and successors, will act in 
subordinate oo-opcration with the Biitish Government, and acknowledge its supremacy; 
and will not have any connection with other chiefs and states. 

Fourth, Article. — The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, will not enter into 
negotiation will) any Chief or state, without the knowledge and sanction of the British 
Government; but the usual amioible correspondence with friends and relations shall 
continue. 

Fifth Article.' — The Maharaja and bis heirs and successors will not commit aggressions 
On any one. If it happen that any dispute arise with any one, it shall be submitted to 
the arbitration and award of thoiBritsh Government. „ 

Sixth Article. — Tribute shall ba paid in perpetuity by the principality of-Juipoor to 
the British Government, through the treasury of Deh lea, according to the following detail : 
First year, from the date of this treaty, in consideration of the dev natation which 1ms 
prevailed for years io the Jaipoor country, tribute excused ■ 


Second year Four lakhs of rupees. 

Third year... Five lakhs. 

Fourth year Six lakhs. 

Fifth year Seven lakhs. 

Sixth year Eight lakhs. 


Afterwards eight lakhs of Dihlee rupees annually, until the revenues of the principality 
exceed forty lakhs. 

And when the Rajah’s revenue exceed forty J ikhs, five-sixteenths of the excess shall 
be paid ill addition to the eight lakhs ab >ve mentioned. 

Seventh Arficfe.— The piincipality of Jaipoor shall furnish troops according to its means, 
at the requisitions of the British Government. 

'Eighth Article . — The Maharaja and big heirs and successors shall, remain absolute 
rulers of their country, and their dependents, according to long-established usage , amt 
the British Civil and Criminal juriidictlon shall not be introduced into that principality. . 

Ninth Article — Provided that the Maharaja evinoe a faithful attachment to the 
British Government, hia prosperity and advantage shall be favourably considered, and 
attended to. 

t 

Tenth Article . — These treaty of ten articles having been concluded, and signed and sealed 
Iff Mr.' Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, and 1'hakoor Rawul Byree Saul N.ittawut, th^ 
ratifications of the same, by his Excellency the most Nob|e the GoyemoiGenral snd.itaj 
Itojendur Sree Maharaj Dhiraj Siwaee Juggnt Sing Buhadoor, shall bp mutually exohang- 
ed-wit&ia 'Che month from the present date, t 

Done at Dihlee this second day of April A. D. 1818. 

( Signed) (L. S. ).C. T. METCALFE 
Resident, . 

<L. S.) THAKOOB RAW UL BYREE SAUL NATTAWOt! 
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No. VI. U 

TREATY between the Honourable the English Enat-Imlia Company on the one part* 
and Malta Rao Owed Sing Buhadonr,'the Raja of Kota, ami bis lieirs and sucoessoiy, 
through Raj liana Zalim Sing Buhadoor, the administrator of the affairs of 
principality j on the other concluded on the part of the Honourable English East*. 
India Company by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, in virtue of full powers granted 
to llKD by his Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K. G, Governor* 
General, and oh the part of Maha Rao Oined Sing Buhadoor, by Malm Raja Sheodnn 
Sing, Sah Jeewan Ram, and Lala Hoolchtind, in virtue t>f full powers granted by the 
Maha Rao aforesaid, and his administrator, the above-mentioned Raj Rana. 

JFirtt Article. — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, Sad unity of interea's 
between the British Government on the one hand, and Maha Rao Omed Sing Buha- 
door, and hia heirs sod auoceesors, on the other. 

Seconcf’ Article.— Tho friends and enemies of the either of the contracting parties 
shell be the same to both, s 

Third, Article. — The British Government engages to tike under Us protection the 
principality and ten' itory of Kota, 

Fourth Article. — The Maha Rao and his heirs and successors, will always act in sub- 
ordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its supremacy, 
and will not henoeforth have any connection with the chiefs and states with which 
the state of Kota has been heretofore connected. 

Fifth Article. — The Muha Rao, and his heirs and successors, will not enter into any 
negotiations with any chief or state without the sanction of the British Government. 
But his enstornary amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall continue. 

Siath Article —The (If ah a Rao and his heirs and succeasots, will not commit aggres- 
sions on any one ; and if any dispute ncaidentaly arise with any one, proceeding either 
from acts of the Maha Rao, or acts of the qther party, the adjustment of such disputes, 
shall he submitted to the arbitration of the British Government. 

Seventh Article.— -The tribute heretofore paid by the principality of Kota to Ifcft 
Mayhfttta chiefr, for instance, the Pesliwa, Sindia, Holkar, and Powar, shall be paid at 
Diblee to the British Government for ever, according to theeeparate Schedule annexed. 

Eighth Article. — No other power shall have any claim to tribute from tbe principality 
of Kota ; and if any one advance such a claim, the British Government engages to reply 
to.it. . . 

Ninth of the principality of Kota according to its means, shell be 

furnished a*t)tevW|l|p(ftan of the British Government. 

T*frhj * t 0. W M»ha Rso, and his heirs end successors, shall remain absolute 
rulers ei -ttisfa ferfiffiewaf tbe civil and criminal jurisdiction of the British Govern- 
ment *b«ll ute% introduced into that principality. 

Ehpnilf0fg(ble t — This treaty of eleven Artiol.es having been concluded at Dihlee, 
and signed and. tested by Mr. Charles Theophilut Metcalfe on the one part, and Maha 
Baja Sheedan Mpg, Sah Jeewnn Bam, and Lala Hoolohund on the other, the ratifications 
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of the same by bis Excellency tbs Most Nobis tbs Governor-General, and Maba Sao 
Omed Sing, and his administrator Raj Rana Zalim Sing, shall be exchanged within a 
month from this date. 3 

Pone at Dihlee the 26 ih day of Deoembsr, A. D. 1817. 

(Signed) C. T. METCALFE, 
— — Resident 


No. VII. 

TREATIES between the Honourable English East-India Company and tbs Malta Row 
Raja Bishen Sing Bahadoor, Raja of Boondee, ooncluded by Captain James Tod on 
the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers from his Excel lency 
the Most Noble the Marques# of Hastings, K, G., Governor General, &o. 4o. and by 
Bohora Tolaram on the part of the Raja, in virtue of full powers from the said Raja. 
First Article . — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests 
between the British Government on the one hand, and the Raja of Boondee and hia 
heira and successors on the other. 

Second Article.— ‘The British Government tabes under its protection the dominions 
of the Raja of Boondee. 

Third Article.— The Raja of Boondee acknowledges the snpremaoy of , and will 
oo-operate with, the British Government for ever. He will not commit aggressions on 
any one. He will not enter into negotiations with any one without he consent of the 
British Government If by chance any dispute arise with any one, it shall he 
submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government. The Raja is absolute 
ruler of his dominions, and the British jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein. 

Fourth Article . — The British Government spontaneously remits to the Raja and 
his descendants the tribute which the Baja used to pay to Maharaja Hoikar, and which 
has been ceded by the Maharaja Hoikar to the British Government; the British 
Government also relinquishes in favour of the state of Boondee the lands heretofore 
held by Maharaja Hoikar, within the limits of that state, according to the annexed 
acbednle (No. 1). 

Fifth Article .— The Baja of Boondee hereby engages to pay to the British Govern- 
ment the tribute and revenue heretofore paid to Maharaja Sindia, according to the 
achednle (No. 2). 

Sixth Article .— The Raja of Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition of the 
British Government according to his means. 

Seventh Atticle . — The present treaty of seven articles having been settled at 
Boondee, and signed and sealed by Captsiu Junes Tod and Bohora Tolaram, the 
r atification of the same by hia Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General and 
the Maha Row Raja, of Boondee, shall be exchanged within one month from the 
present date. 

Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, A. D. 1818 ; corresponding to tbo 
fourth of Rubboe-ooliSanee 1233, and fifth day of Maug Soodee of the Sumhut, or ACra of 
Bikramajeet, 1871. 





